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PREFACE. 


The  Gexchichte  der  r&mbcTien  Literatur,  the  principal  work  of  the 
late  Wilhelm  Sigmund  Teuffel,  differed  from  previous  histories 
in  its  wider  range  and  scope.  It  was  carried  from  the  earliest 
period  down  to,  and  beyond,  the  sixth  century  a.d.,  the  literary 
history  of  that  century  being  exhaustively  treated,  with  such 
notice  of  the  minor  writers  as  was  needed  to  present  the  greater 
in  their  true  light.  Jurisprudence,  natural  philosophy,  and  the 
other  technical  subjects  were  included,  and  its  proper  literary 
place  was  assigned  to  the  Christian  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
Roman  literature.  Another  special  aim  of  the  writer,  as  ex- 
plained in  his  preface,  was  to  make  the  most  of  all  the  frag- 
mentary remains,  and  to  estimate  each  constituent  of  the  whole 
by  its  intrinsic  worth  and  weight  apart  from  the  accidents  of 
tradition.  And,  finally,  he  claimed  to  have  maintained  an  un- 
prejudiced and  thoroughly  impartial  stand-point  in  his  criticism 
—the  justice  of  which  claim  his  readers  well  understand. 

The  book  was  published  in  1870.  It  was  considerably  en- 
larged by  the  author  in  two  subsequent  editions  (1872  and  1874), 
in  the  prefaces  to  which  he  acknowledges  the  assistance  of  M. 
Hertz,  F.  A.  Eckstein,  L.  Miiller,  E.  Wolfflin,  H.  Nolte,  W. 
Weissbrodt,  and  of  Dr.  L.  Schwabe,  his  colleague  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Tubingen. 

Prof.  Teuffel,  who  died  in  1878,  left  his  work  in  the  hands  of 
the  last-named  scholar.  Dr.  Schwabe,  in  discharge  of  that  trust, 
republished  it  in  1882,  revised  throughout  in  accordance  with  the 
latest  researches,  and  much  augmented.     The  additions  and 
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alterations  were  too  important  to  be  thrown  into  separate  notes. 
The  Editor  preferred  to  incorporate  his  own  work  in  the  text, 
which  he  modified  as  he  deemed  necessary,  here  and  there 
cancelling  the  author's  statements.  This  method  of  editing  (he 
explains  in  his  first  preface)  was  facilitated  by  what  he  regards 
as  a  characteristic  merit  of  Teuffel's  writing,  its  perfect  definite- 
ness  and  objectivity  of  view — the  reverse  of  the  vague  rhetoric 
which  pervades  most  books  concerned  with  the  history  of 
literature. 

In  his  new  edition  (1890)  Dr.  Schwabe  has  further  expanded 

- 

and  still  more  freely  recast  the  original  History.  In  so  doing, 
however,  he  has  continually  adhered  to  the  strict  chronological 
plan  laid  down  by  the  author,  though  in  his  own  opinion  it  is 
not  necessarily  the  best  for  elucidating  the  general  movement  of 
literature  and  the  interdependence  of  its  different  branches.  He 
records  in  the  preface  the  continued  assistance  which  has  been 
rendered  by  Prof.  Hertz.  In  the  preparation  of  the  previous 
edition  he  was  aided  by  F.  H.  Reusch  (in  the  sections  on 
the  Patristic  literature)  and  A.  v.  Gutschmid  (who  revised  the 
sections  on  the  historians  of  the  Imperial  period) ;  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  present  edition,  by  R.  Forster,  L.  Havet,  0.  Keller, 
W.  Meyer,  and  especially  by  his  colleague  0.  Crusius. 

An  English  translation  was  made,  with  the  author's  sanction, 
by  the  late  Dr.  Wilhelm  Wagner,  from  the  first  German  edition 
—with  addenda  (incomplete)  from  the  second — and  published  by 
Messrs.  Bell  in  1873.  This  is  retained  throughout  as  the  basis  of 
the  present  translation.  But  in  incorporating  the  author's  addi- 
tions, together  with  the  larger  additions  and  improvements  which 
the  work  has  acquired  under  Dr.  Schwabe's  able  editorship,  I 
have  likewise  revised  the  translation  itself,  with  so  much  alter- 
ation as  appeared  requisite  to  make  it  more  completely  accurate, 
and  (I  hope)  more  uniformly  idiomatic  and  readable. 

In  the  bibliographical  sections  I  have  occasionally  added  to  the 
list  of  editions  and  treatises,  chiefly  English. 
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As  regards  orthography,  I  have  retained  the  usual  Romanized 
spelling  for  Greek  names  of  localities,  while  I  have  followed  the 
German  edition  in  writing  Greek  personal  names  without  excep- 
tion as  in  Greek  (keeping  y  as  the  proper  representative  of 
upsilon).  It  is  particularly  convenient  in  a  history  of  Roman 
literature  that  the  Greek  writers  should  be  thus  kept  distinct 
from  the  Roman. 

I  have  adopted  the  spelling  "  Vergil "  instead  of  "  Virgil," 
whereas  Dr.  Schwabe  retains  the  latter  side  by  side  with  "  Ver- 
gilius."  The  juxtaposition  of  the  true  and  false  spelling  is 
obviously  awkward,  and  the  latter  appears  to  be  fast  retreating, 
at  any  rate  from  scholastic  literature,  in  England  and  America. 

With  these  few  exceptions  the  translation,  as  it  now  stands, 
corresponds  in  all  points  with  the  latest  German  edition.  The 
typographical  improvements,  which  distinguish  that  edition  from 
the  fourth,  have  also  been  reproduced,  e.g.  the  printing  of  the 
quotations  in  italics. 

G.  C.  W.  WARR. 
Kino's  College,  London,  December,  1890. 
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PAET  I: 


GENERAL  VIEW  OF  THE  SUBJECT. 


1.  The  Romans  lacked  the  versatility,  manysidedness  and 
imaginative  power  of  the  Greeks;  their  eminent  qualities  are 
sober  and  acute  thought,  and  firmness  and  perseverance  of  will. 
Their  intellect  was  directed  to  the  practical,  and  sometimes 
degenerated  into  egotism  and  cunning,  just  as  their  perseverance 
often  turned  into  obstinacy  and  pedantry.  In  the  domain  of 
state  and  law  these  qualities  accomplished  great  and  enduring 
results,  while  they  were  decidedly  unfavourable  to  art  and 
literature. 

1.  Cic.  Tusc.  1,  2  quae  tanta  gravitas,  quae  tarda  contlantia,  magniludo  animi, 
probitas,  Jides,  quae  tarn  excellent  in  omni  genere  virtue  in  uilis  fuit,  ut  sit  cum 
maioribu*  nottris  comparand**  t  (3)  doctrina  Groecia  no*  et  omni  lilterarum  genere 
superabat  etc.  De  imp.  Pomp.  60  maioree  not  trot  temper  in  pace  consuetudini,  in 
beUo  utUitati  paruitte.  Cf.  Puh.  NH.  25,  4.  Tac.  dial.  5  si  ad  utilitalrm  vitae 
omnia  contilia  factaque  nostra  dirigenda  sunt.  Quixtil.  12,  2,  7  ego  Mum  quern  instituo 
romanum  quendam  velim  esse  sapientem,  qui  non  tecretis  disceptationibus,  ted  rerum 
experiment  is  atque  operibus  pere  civilem  drum  exhibeat. 

2.  Varho  KB.  1,  2,  2  vetut  proverbium :  Romanus  tedendo  vincii.  Liv.  23,  14,  1 
in-fita  (Romanorum)  animis  industria.  Liv.  42,  62  romana  constant  ia,  cf.  30,  7  and 
Pultb.  3,  75  extr.  27,  8  tStw  rovro  vdrrv  rapt  'Puftaloit  Idot  xai  vdrptdf  i<m,  t6  kotA 
ui»  rat  iXarruKTfit  aiiBa&earaTWt  Kal  papvrirovt  QabeaQai,  Kara  6i  rat  inrvxiat  wi 
urrpuerdrovs.    ib.  1,  39  6*ret  iv  rami  ^n\tnip.<n  haQepbvrtat. 

3.  Fbojtto  epist.  p.  135  Nab.  put  em,  quia  reapse  nemo  est  Rotnae  <pi\6<rropjoi,  ne 
nomen  <juulem  huic  virtuti  esse  romanum.  The  romana  simplicitas  (e.g.  in  Mabtial. 
11,  20,  10  and  Symmacu.  epist.  7,  123;  cf.  Hor.  S.  1,  8,  52)  is  frequently  much  less 
plainness  than  coarseness.  Of  the  Romana  fides  also  (Liv.  5,  27,  11;  cf.  more 
romano  in  Cic.  ad  fam.  7,  5,  8.  16,  3.  18,  3)  the  other  nations  formed  a  peculiar 
opinion.  Liv.  9,  11,  7  semper  aliquam  fraudi  speciem  iuris  imponitis.  Putt. 
Crass.  31. 

4.  The  younger  Africanus  ap.  Macr.  sat.  3,  14,  7  eunt  in  ludum  histrionum, 
disevnt  cantare,  quae  maiores  nostri  ingenuis  probro  ducier  voluerunt.    ib.  10  Cato, 
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GENERAL  VIEW. 


cut  .  .  .  etiam  cantare  non  serii  homini*  videlur.  Sen.  oontr.  1,  praef.  8  cantandi 
taltandupie  obscena  ttudia.  Tac.  dial.  10  in  Graecia,  ubi  ludicra*  quoque  arte*  ezercere 
honestum  e»t.  All  occupations  without  immediate  practical  tendency  are  arte* 
leviore*  (Cic.  Brut.  8)  and  mediocre*  (Cic.  de  or.  1,  6),  ttudia  leviora  (Cic.  de  or.  1, 
212.  Cat.  50)  and  minora  (Cic.  Brut.  70).  It  is  only  when  the  practical  occupations 
are  no  longer  possible  that  the  others  also  become  optimae  arte*  (Cic.  fam.  7,  8,  4). 

2.  As  long  as  the  peculiar  character  of  the  Roman  nation 
remained  unaltered,  literary  occupation  was  thought  admissible 
only  so  far  as  it  was  of  practical  value.  It  is  true  that  the 
importance  of  eloquence  as  a  means  of  political  influence,  the 
value  of  information  in  regard  to  events  that  had  taken  place, 
and  the  importance  of  jurisprudence  were  recognised  at  an 
early  time ;  but  the  oldest  historians  shrank  from  the  difficulty 
of  moulding  their  still  unschooled  native  tongue  into  a  literary 
language,  and  wrote  in  Greek.  All  other  fields  of  knowledge 
were  all  the  more  neglected ;  poetry  was  tolerated  only  for  the 
purposes  of  worship,  and  during  a  long  time  limited  to  a  single 
species.  The  earliest  poets  were  foreigners,  little  respected  in 
their  inferior  position,  and  thus  doubly  hindered  in  their  in- 
fluence. Only  in  the  course  of  the  6th  century  u.c.  the 
increased  acquaintance  with  Greek  life  and  literature  produced 
new  ideas,  interests,  and  requirements. 

1.  Cic.  Plane.  66  AT.  Catonit  illud  y  .  .  clarorum  hominum  aUtue  ma  ijnorum 
non  minus  otii  quam  negotii  rationem  exstare  o porter The  same  Cato  ap.  Gsix. 
11,  2,  5  says  in  praise  of  ancient  Rome :  poeticae  arti*  hono*  non  erat.  Festus  833 
scribas  propria  nomine  antiqui  et  librario*  et  poela*  vocabant.  The  literary  activity 
of  the  elder  Cato  sufficiently  shows  what  branches  of  literature  were  held 
admissible.  He  feared  ut  iwoplaXoOffi  'Pufuuot  ri,  wpdyfjura  ypappdruw  i\Xyjrucun> 
ayarXmreivret  (Plot.  Cato  mai.  28).  Cic.  Tusc.  1,  1-6  gives  a  sketch  of  the  part 
taken  by  the  Romans  in  literature. 

2.  MHektz,  Schriftsteller  u.  Publikum  in  Rom,  Berl.  1853.  LFbiedlakder, 
Sittengesch.  Roms  8&,  829. — Concerning  the  Roman  book-trade,  which  took  a 
considerable  start  only  in  the  time  of  Cicero,  and  flourished  specially  during 
the  first  centuries  of  the  Empire,  see  ThBirt,  antikes  Buchwesen  857.  LHInmv, 
Schriftsteller  u.  Buchhandler  in  Rom,  Zurich  1884.   Cf.  §  172, 1.  219,  21. 

8.  A  significant  result  of  the  conservative  and  practical  tendency  of  that 
part  of  the  literature  which  may  be  called  typically  Roman  is  found  in  the 
great  number  and  importance  of  the  works  intended  to  form  introductions  to 
the  various  departments  of  publio  life.  In  this  isagogic  .literature  the  works 
of  the  elder  Cato  and  many  of  those  of  Varro  are  specially  prominent.  But 
Q.  Cicero's  treatise  de  petitione  consulatus  and  Frontinus  de  aquis  also  belong 
to  this  class.  LMkrcklijc,  d.  isagogischen  Schriften  d.  Rom.,  Philol.  4,  418. 
OJahm,  on  Roman  encyclopaedias,  Ber.  d.  sachs.  Ges.  d.  W.  1850,  268. 

4.  General  works  on  the  history  of  Roman  literature:  IAFAititicitrft,  Biblio- 
theca  Latum,  Hamb.  1697  (best  edited  by  IAErkesti,  Lps.  J»£  74  III);  bibl. 
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Lat.  mediae  et  infimae  aetatis,  Harab.  17S4-J6  VI  (last  ed.  Flor.  1858  VI).  IN 
Funccius,  de  origine  et  pueritia,  de  adolescentia,  de  virili  aetate,  de  imminente 
senectute,  de  vegeta  senectute,  de  inerti  ac  decrepita  senectute  linguae  Lat.,  Giessen 
etc.  1720  sqq.  VI. — G Bernhardt,  Grundriss  d.  rom.  Literatur,  Halle8  1872.  JCh 
FBahr,  Gesch.  d.  rom.  Literatur,  Carlsruhe  *  1868-70  III ;  with  8  suppl.  I :  die 
christl.  Dichter  u.  Geachichtachreiber,  Carlsr. »  1872;  II:  d.  Theologie  u.d. 
Rechtsquellen,  Carlsr.  1887 ;  III :  d.  rem.  Lit.  im  karoling.  Zeitalter,  Carlsr.  1840. 
Cf.  §  3-15,  1.  For  the  literature  of  the  Republic  see  also  the  sections  relating 
thereto  in  ThMommskn's  rom.  Geschichte.— EHCbnkr,  Grundriss  zu  Vorless.  Qb. 
d.  rom.  Lit.-Gesch.  BerL*  1878.— EMunk-OSetffert,  Gesch.  d.  rom.  Lit.  fur  Gymn. 
nsw.,  Berlin  1875.  77  II. — GASimcox,  History  of  Latin  Literature  from  Enniua  to 
Boethius,  London,  1883  II. 

3.  Of  the  various  kinds  of  poetry,  dramatic  poetry  seems 
after  all  to  be  most  in  conformity  with  the  character  of  the 
Roman  people.  Like  all  Italians,  the  Romans  possessed  a  quick 
eye  for  all  peculiarities  of  outward  appearance,  the  talent  of 
close  observation,  lively  imitation  and  quick  repartee.  Hence 
it  comes  that  improvisation  and  songs  of  a  jocular  and  abusive 
character,  poetical  dialogues  and  amoebaean  ditties  are  found 
in  Italy  at  a  very  remote  date. 

1.  Histories  of  Latin  poetry:  ORibbeck,  Geach.  der  rOm.  Dichtung  I 
Dichtung  der  Republik,  Stuttg.  1887.  MP  at  in,  etudes  but  la  poesie  lat. 
Pur.  »  1875.  n.  WYSellar,  the  Roman  poets  of  the  Republic,*  Lond.  1881. 

2.  Specimens  of  italum  acetum  (Hor.  S.  1,  7,  32;  cf.  maledica  civita$,  Cic  Cael. 
88;  Romanorum  facetiae,  Trebell.  Gallien.  9)  are  furnished  by  the  numerous 
surnames  which  were  originally  nicknames  taken  from  corporal  peculiarities;  see 
Quint.  1,  4,  25.  EHObner  in  IwMuller's  Handb.  d.  Altertumswias.  1,  515.  This 
quality  was  further  developed  by  the  political  and  legal  quarrels  of  subsequent 
times.   Cf.  Cic.  de  or.  2,  216.   Quint.  6,  8,  1. 

8.  The  occeniatione*  were  proliibited  in  the  XII  tables  on  punishment  of 
flogging. — Plaut.  Aul.  8,  2,  81  te  iam  .  .  .  pipulo  hie  differam  ante  aede$.— For 
the  satirical  songs  on  the  triumphator,  see  §  84.— The  custom  is  described  by  Suet. 
Veap.  19  in  funere  Favor  archimimxu  personam  eiut  (i.e.  Vespasian i)  ferent  imitanstjue, 
ui  eel  mot,  facia  ac  dicta  vivi. — The  amoebaean  form  prevails  in  the  songs  of  the 
fratres  arvalea,  the  Fesoennine  songs,  the  songs  used  in  the  triumphs,  songs  of 
beggars  { Schol.  Hor.  E.  1, 17, 48),  shepherds'  songs  (  Vkbo.  eel.  8, 59 ;  as  at  the  present 
day :  cf.  AHouc,  Gesch.  Sicil.  2,  806).  A  certain  liking  for  dialogue  long  prevails 
in  Roman  literature,  e.g.  in  the  instance  of  the  jurist  Junius  Brutus  (§  182,  2), 
and  C.  Curio  (§  158,  6).  Its  popularity  appears  e.g.  from  the  inscription  of 
Aesernia  (colloquy  between  a  hostess  and  guest),  CIL  9,  2689. 

4.  On  festive  occasions  merry  performances  of  this  kind  took 
place  even  in  public  to  the  accompaniment  of  a  tibia  and  with 
dancing.  The  actors  were  disguised,  in  accordance  with  the 
fondness  of  Southern  nations  for  mummery,  their  faces  being 
painted  or  masked.   There  was  only  a  small  step  from  the 
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farcical  representation  of  an  actual  event  to  exhibiting  a  fictitious 
action,  in  which  the  plot  was  invented  and  set  down,  but  the 
detail  of  the  execution  left  to  the  performers.  Popular  per- 
formances of  this  kind  were  the  Fescennine  songs,  the  Saturae, 
the  Mimi,  and  later  on  the  Atellanae. 

1.  Vkbo.  G.  2,  885  AuMonii  .  .  .  ooloni  verribut  incomptit  ludunt  ritu*jue 
toluto  oraque  corticibus  tumunt  horrenda  caxxUit,  etc.  (Tibull.  2,  1,  55  agrieola 
.  .  .  minio  guffusus  .  .  .  rubenti  primus  inexperta  duxit  ab  arte  cJioros  of  a 
Greek  character.)   Cf.  MomtiEN,  EG.  Is,  222. 

5.  The  name  of  the  Fesp.ftnninae  ja derived  from  |^  g \\\^ " 
town  of  Fescennnim  in  the  ^ont^of  Etrnria,  though  they  belong 
in  general  to  central  Italy.  They  made  part  of  rustic  merry- 
makings, being  performed  on  occasions  of  rejoicing,  the  perfor- 
mers indulging  in  mutual  abuse  and  coarse  jokes  etc.  Though 
this  custom  was  originally  also  practised  on  rustic  festivals  (e.g. 
at  harvest-time,  and  the  festivals  of  Tellus  and  Silvanus),  it  was 
gradually  confined  to  narrower  limits  and  restricted  to  weddings. 
When,  after  the  downfall  of  the  Republic,  the  Fescenninae  were 
drawn  into  the  domain  of  artistic  poetry,  they  retained  their 
scoptic  character  and  continued  to  be  used  at  weddings. 

1.  KZell,  Ferienachrr.  2,  121.  OMOllkb,  Etrusker  2*,  296.  RKlotz,  lat.  Lit,- 
Gesch.  1,  292.  WCorssrh,  Origines  poes.  124.  AThBroman,  de  vers i bus  fesc., 
Upsala  1852  AB068BACH,  rom.  Ehe  (1858)  840. — Festcs  in  Paul.  85  Fescennini 
verm*,  qui  canebantur  in  nuptiit,  ex  urbe  Fcscennina  dicuntur  allati,  rice  ideo  dicti 
</i;iVi  fascinum  putabantur  arcere.  The  immediate  connection  of  the  name  with  the 
name  of  the  town  should  not  be  denied,  witness  the  grammatical  formation  of  the 
word  and  the  analogy  of  the  Atellanae.  Cf.  acres  Fcscennina  Ykro.  A  en.  7,  695 
and  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Fescennium  e.g.  Arretium  -tini,  Clurium  -ritti,  Qru*- 
tumium  -mint,  Sutrium  -trini.  The  derivation  from  fatcinum  (which  reappears  in 
Bibbeck,  Gesch.  d.  rom.  Dicht  1,  9)  is  upset  by  the  linguistic  difficulties. 

2.  Hor.  E.  2,  1,  189  agricolae  prisci  .  .  .  condila  pott  f rumen  ta  levantes 
tempore  fetto  corpus  et  ipsum  animum  .  .  .  TcUurem  porco,  Silvanum  lade 
piabant,  fiorxbus  el  vino  Oenium  .  .  .  (14b)  Feecennina  per  hunc  inventa  licentia 
morem  xxrsibus  alternit  (cf.  Skx.  Med.  108)  opprobria  ruttica  fudit,  libertatque 
recurrentes  accepta  per  annot  lurit  omabilitcr,  donee  torn  sacvun  a  per  tarn  in  rabiem 
coepit  vertt  iocus  etc    Liv.  7,  2,  7  non   .    .   .  fescennino  versu  rimilem  inoom- 

more  sabino  excepit  tristis  convicia  festa  maritut.  Macr.  sat.  8,  14,  9  M.  Cato  senat- 
orem  non  ignobUem  Caecilium  .  .  .  Fetcenninum  vocot,  probably  on  account  of 
his  habit  of  ridicularia  fundere,  iocot  dicer e  (ib.)   Cf.  Fbst.  844  v.  spatiator. 

8.  Catdll.  61,  122  ne  diu  taceat  (at  a  wedding)  procax  feecennina  locutio,  Skx. 
Med.  107  concetto  iuvenes  ludite  iurgio.  hinc  Mine  iuvenet  mitiite  earvxina.  rara  est  in 
deminot  iutta  licentia.   ib.  118  fetta  dicax  funded  convicia  fetcenninus,  sol  vat  turbo 
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iocos.  Sex.  contr.  7,  21,  12  inter  nuptial*  fescenninos  (so  Plih.  XH.  15,  86 ;  cf.  Skrv. 
Aen.  7,  695  Fescennium  oppidum  est,  *6t  nuptialia  inventa  sunt  carmina)  in  crucem 
<j"ieri  no»tri  iocabantnr.  Acson.  opuac  28  (oento  nupt.)  p.  145  8ch.  fesccnnino* 
amat  celebritat  nupt  talis  verborumque  petulantiam  notus  vetere  institute  ludus  admitiit. 
Svmmach.  or.  pro  patre  18,  p.  835  a   Clacdiab.  Fescenn.  4,  29  ducant  pervigiles 

Sid.  ep.  1,  5  in  fin.  (of  Bicimer's  wedding)  cum  per  omnia  theatra.  .  .  .  Talasio 
fescenniuus  explicaretur.    Draooxt.  6,  71.  8,  644.  10,  288. 

4.  Catullus'  first  epithalamium  (61)  is  an  imitation  (v.  122  sqq.)  of  the  national 
cnstom.  For  the  Fesoenninae  of  Annianus  the  Faliacan  see  §  858, 8.  Of  Claud  ian  us 
we  possess  de  nuptiis  Honorii  Aug.  et  Mariae  fesoennina  (4  poems  in  different 
metres).  On  the  other  hand  see  Mack.  sat.  2.  4,  21  lemporibus  triumviralibus 
Pollia,  cum  fescenninos  (satirical  poems)  in  eum  Augustus  scripeisset,  ait :  at  ego 
la<-ro.  non  est  enim  facile  in  eum  teribere  qui  potest  proscribcrt, 

5.  The  original  metre  of  the  F^.-i'iininao.  as  far  as  they  may  have  been  at  all 
metrical,  was  no  doubt  the  ^Saiumian  line.  The  Fesoenninae  never  made  their 
way  to  the  stage.  The  passage  in  Diomkd.  GL.  1.  479,  18,  where  Fescenninus 
appears  to  be  mentioned  as  another  name  for  the  cretious  ( -  ~  - )  is  corrupt. 

6.  In  the  Saturae  the  dramatic  element  seems  to  have 
prevailed  from  the  beginning.  Most  likely  they  were  merry 
performances  of  the  country  clowns  of  Latium,  separate  songs 
or  comic  stories,  recited  with  gesticulation  and  dancing  to  the 
accompaniment  of  a  tibia,  more  varied  in  their  occasions  and 
subjects  than  the  Fescenninae.  They  belonged  to  the  popular 
festivities,  and  when  in  the  year  3tX)/3G4  a  public  stage  was 
erected  at  Rome,  they  were  also  enacted  on  it  by  wandering 
mountebanks.  Later  on,  when  regular  dramas  in  the  Greek 
fashion  were  established  among  the  public  entertainments,  they 
were  joined  to  them  and  thus  gradually  came  to  be  looked  upon 
as  farces  or  after-plays  (exodia),  though  this  place  was  after- 
wards occupied  by  the  Atellauae. 


1.  With  regard  to  the  saturae  all  is  obscure  and  uncertain.  Something  may 
be  gathered  from  the  expression  saturas  agere  (Ltv.  7.  2,  7  im  pi  etas  modis  saturas 
(Uscripto  iam  ad  tibieinem  eantu  motuque  congruenti  peragebant),  the  adaptation  to 
the  stage  and  transition  to  the  sense  of  exodia;  see  Liv.  7.  2,  11  inventus  hittrionibus 
fabeHarum  actu  relicto  ipsa  inter  se  more  antiquo  ridicula  intexta  versibus  iaetitare 
coepit ;  quae  exodia  ixxtea  appeUata  .  .  .  sunt. 

2.  Derivation  of  the  name.  Diomkd.  GL.  1, 485  satira  dicta  sice  a  Satyris,  quod 
similiter  in  hoe  carmine  ridiculae  res  pudendaeque  dicuntur,  quae  vtlut  a  Satyris 
pro/eruniur  et  fiunt ;  sive  satura  a  lance,  quae  referia  variis  multisque  primitiis  in 
sacro  apud  priscos  dis  inferebatur  et  a  copia  ac  saturitate  rei  satura  vocabatur  .  .  . ; 
»tre  a  quodam  genere  farciminis,  quod  multis  rebus  refertum  saturam  dicit  Varro 
wriiaium  .  .  .  alii  autem  dictam  putant  a  lege  satura,  quae  uno  rogatu  multa  simul 
conprehendat,  quod  scilicet  et  satura  carmine  multa  simul  poemata  conprehenduntur. 
Most  probably  the  term  passed  from  a  ritualistic  use  {lanx  satura)  to  the  legisla- 
tive sphere  (imperium  per  saturam  dare,  aliquid  in  [per]  saturam  ferre,  aedilem  per 
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saturam  facere,  tententias  per  saturam  exquirere)  and  was  transferred  thence  to  the 
literary  sphere.  With  satura  (from  mtur)  a  substantive  has  to  be  supplied  in  every 
case  (lanx,  lex),  fabula  of  course  with  the  literary  satura.  Cf.  also  the  Ital.  farsa, 
prop,  stuffing,  mixture. — For  attempts  to  connect  satura  with  the  Greek  Zervpoi 
see  Diomede8  1.1.,  MoMMBEt  BG  1«  28.  222.  457,  recently  OKkixbb,  Phil.  45,  890 
and  Bibbeck,  rem.  Dicht.  1,  9.  The  last-named  supposes  the  sense  of  1  the  well- 
filled  1  to  have  been  derived,  but  at  a  very  early  time,  from  satura  'the  goat-play ' 
of  the  saturi  '  goats,'  because  the  latter  were  filled  with  meat  and  drink :  this  is 
improbable,  regard  being  had  to  the  antiquity,  meaning  and  use  of  the  words  satur 
(found  even  in  the  chant  of  the  Arvales),  saturare,  saturitat,  saturio ;  salts,  tatietat, 
satias  etc.  See  also  §  28.— Saturn  as  a  designation  of  comedies  by  Naevius  (see 
however  §  95,  7),  Quinctius  Atta,  Pomponius. 

8.  The  principal  reference  for  the  development  of  the  drama  among  the 
Romans :  Liv.  7,  2  (evidently  full  of  arbitrary  conclusions,  see  OJahn,  Herm. 
2,  224.) — A  wooden  stage  (scena,  <rorm})  was  erected  in  the  Circus  for  performances 
for  the  amusement  of  the  people  (by  Etruscan  dancers  to  the  flute,  etc.)  in  the  year 
890/864.  This  new  arrangement  was  no  doubt  connected  with  the  remodelling  and 
prolongation  of  the  chief  Roman  festival  (the  Ludi  JRomani),  which  had  been 
carried  out  shortly  before  (888/866) ;  Mommsem  BG.  1A,  457.  Fest.  326  scenicot  (ludos) 
primum  fecit  at  C.  (Aii-fy  Hum,  M.  Popilium  M.  /.  {cos.  895/359)  (curulet)  aedile* 
memoriae  (jrrodidcrunC)  historic i.  A  starting-point  was  thus  given  for  a  regular 
theatre,  such  as  was  commenced  by  Andronicus  120  years  later.  After  the  intro- 
duction of  a  regular  book  for  the  play,  adopted  from  the  Greek,  the  old  songs  to 
a  tibia  may  have  still  been  used  for  filling  up  the  intervals,  while  the  farcical 
{x'rformances,  in  like  manner  as  the  Greek  Satyr-drama,  were  added  after  the 
serious  performances  which  were  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  art 

4.  Exodium  denotes  the  conclusion  of  a  performance  (compare  Varho  in 
Nonius  27  Socrates  .  .  .  in  exotlio  vita* ;  vUaecurtum  .  .  .  ab  origin*  ad  exodium 
adductae ;  ut  ad  exodium  ducat),  especially  a  merry  farce  acted  after  a  serious  play  ; 
cf.  Plot.  Crass.  88  tit  tou>vt6  (paatv  4£o8top  H)r  Kpdfaov  orparrjylap,  Cxrwtp  rpayySlav, 
Tt\tm-T}<reu.  Cf.  Pelopid.  84  tV  ra^r>  olof  rpayifiSiat  ueyaknt,  rift  rvparrlSoi  i£6Su>* 
d  tar  pith*  ytrofjUyijr.  Schol.  Iuv.  8,  175  exodiarius  apud  veteret  in  fine  ludorum 
inlrabat,  qui  ridiculus  ford,  ut  quidquid  lacrimarum  atque  tristitiae,  quae  existent 
ex  tragicis  affectibus,  huiut  spectaculi  ritut  detergertU  exodiarius  Amu.  Marc.  28,  4,  88. 
In  an  inscription,  CEL.  6,  1064  Wilk.  1501* :  Asinius  Ingenuut  exodiarius.  See  also 
Wilm.  574.  After  the  disappearance  of  the  old  saturae,  the  Atellanae  and  mimi 
(§  7,  4)  were  especially  used  for  this  purpose ;  hence  Atettanicum  exodium  (Suet. 
Tib.  45),  exodium  Atellanae  (Iuv.  6,  71)  and  Ltd.  de  mag.  1,  40  'AreXXdVi;  ierlv  if  rup 
\tyofjJpw  itoSiaplvp.  Erroneously  Livt  7,  2,  11  quae  exodia  postea  appeUata  con- 
sertaque  fabellit  potitsimum  AteJlanis  sunt. 

7.  The  mimus  came  from  Magna  Graecia;  as  a  farcical 
representation  on  the  stage  of  persons  and  actions,  it  is  in  all 
probability  at  Rome  of  about  the  same  age  as  the  stage  itself. 
Originally  these  mimi  may  have  been  acted  on  the  stage  by 
themselves  (as  they  were  still  later  at  the  Floralia),  but  when 
performances  of  a  serious  nature  had  gained  the  ascendency,  they 
were  employed  as  after-plays,  though  for  a  long  time  they  were 
less  popular  than  the  newly  accepted  Atellanic  farces ;  until  in 
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Cicero's  time  the  mimus  also  obtained  a  place  in  literature  and 
then  maintained  itself  on  the  stage  all  the  longer,  at  first  as  an 
after-play,  but  also  in  the  Imperial  period  by  itself. 

1.  Diomed.  GL.  1,  491  mimus  est  aermonia  cuiuslibet  motus  {aermonem  mocere,  like 
iocum  mover*  in  Sall.  Cat.  96)  sine  reverentia,  vel  factorum  et  (etiam)  turpium  cum 
lascivia  imitatio  ;  a  Graecia  ita  definilus :  fuuM  i<rri  ulfimnt  fllw  to  re  avyxex^pvt^^ 
sal  iavyxiiptfTQ.  rtpUxw.  In  the  same  manner  Euawthius  p.  7  Beiffersch.  states 
that  the  mimi  were  named  so  ab  diutuma  imitatione  vilium  rerum  et  levium  pemon- 
orurn,  and  Isid.  orig.  18, 49  mimi  aunt  dieti  groeca  appellatione  quod  rerum  humanarum 
(rather  humilium,  see  Do*  at.  note  8  below,  and  Tbufkel  J  J.  113,  880)  aint 
imitation**.  CIGkysar,  der  romisebe  Mimus,  Wien  1854  (-SBer.  der  "Wiener 
Akad.  12,  237).  LFhiedlasdkh  in  JMarquardt's  rom.  Staatsverwaltung  3»,  549  and 
in  his  Sittengesch.  25,  392. 

2.  As  long  as  the  mimus  was  not  fixed  in  writing,  not  being  strictly  separated 
from  the  mountebank  representations  in  every-day  life,  it  was  left  unnoticed.  The 
traces  of  its  existence  in  the  time  before  Sulla  have  been  collected  by  MHkktz, 
J  J.  93,  581.  The  oldest  trace  occurs  in  Festus  826,  where  the  writer,  after  men- 
tioning the  erection  of  a  stage  and  the  introduction  of  performances  (ludi  scenici, 
saltation**)  on  it,  thus  proceeds:  tolebant  (his  prod  ire  mimi)  in  orcluxtra,  dum 
(in  scena  actus  fo^buloe  componeren<[tur,  cum  gestibua  oby*caenis.  Then  follows  a 
mention  of  ludi  (ApoUinares)  C.  Sulpicio  C.  Fulvio  cot.  (rather  P.  Sulp.  Cn.  Fulvio 
=  543/211),  at  which  appeared  a  libertinus  mimus  may  no  natu  qui  ad  tibicinem 
ealtaret,  and  of  the  deviating  opinion  of  Sinnius  Capito,  who  placed  the  event 
Claudio  et  Fulvio  cot.  (542/212).  In  the  7th  century  u.c.  are  mentioned  ex- 
cesses of  the  mimi  by  nominatim  compellare  in  scena  (Cohsif.  ad  Her.  1,  14,  24. 
2.  13,  19),  and  in  the  year  639/115  Cassiodorus  states  that  the  censors  artem 
ludicram  ex  urbe  removerunt.  To  the  same  period  belongs  the  mimua  vet  us  oppido 
ridiculua  called  Tutor  in  Cic.  de  or.  2,  259  (the  time  a.  663/91),  and  the  auavia  mimua 
Protogene*  ' Plourima que(i) fecit  populo  aoueia  gaudia  nuge(i)*''  (CIL.,  1, 1297.9,4463.) 
— Mimes  were  performed  especially  at  the  Floral ia  (first  celebrated  516/238,  regularly 
from  581  /173)  on  a  stage  erected  expressly  for  this  purpose  in  front  of  the  temple  of 
Flora  (Ana.  civ.  d.  2, 26.  Mkrkel  on  Ov.  Fasti  p.  clxiii);  the  final  effect:  exuuntur 
vestibus  populo  ftagitante  meretrices  quae  tunc  mimarum  funguntur  officio  (Lact.  hist. 
1,  20.  6).   Val.  Max.  2,  10,  8  notices  the  nudatio  mi  ma  rum  on  the  stage  as  a  priacus 

lltOI  ICn'OI'UflU 

3.  Diomed.  GL.  1,  490  quarto  species  (fabularum  latinarum)  eat  planipedia,  qui 
groece  dicitur  uiuos.  ideo  autem  latine  planipe*  dictus  quod  actores  pedibus  plania,  i.e. 
nudis,  proscenium  inlroirent,  non  ut  tragici  actores  cum  cothurnis  neque  ut  comici 
cum  aoccis  .  .  .  cuius  planipedia  Atta  .  .  ita  .  .  meminit:  '  daturin  estis  aurum  t 
exsultat  planipes?  Festus  277  mimi  plant  pedes.  Acson.  epist,  11  de  mimo  plani- 
pedenu  lev.  8,  191  planipedes  audit  (populus)  Fabios  (cf.  Soet.  Ner.  4.  Tac.  hist, 
8,  62).  Dosat.  de  com.  p.  9  Beiffersch. :  planipedia  dicta  ob  humililatem  argument* 
eius  ac  vHitaUm  actorum,  qui  non  cothurno  aut  aocco  nituntur  in  acoena  out  pulpito  sed 
piano  pede.  Gelu  1,  11,  12  si  ut  planipedi  saltanti  .  .  .  numeros  et  modos  .  .  . 
tibicen  incineret.  Mac*,  sat,  2,  1,9  plant  pedis  et  fabulonis  (sannionis?)  impudica 
.  .  .  verba  iacientis.  Cf.  also  Sen.  ep.  8,  8  excalceati  in  contrast  to  coUturnati  (see 
a l*o  the  passage  of  Seneca  just  below).  According  to  this  the  popular  planipe* 
designates  the  actor  of  the  mimu*  in  opposition  to  those  of  the  higher  drama. 
mimus  signifies,  like  uiuot,  the  actor  as  well  as  the  farce  itself. — The  mimus  as  an 
after-play  was  given  on  the  front  part  of  the  stage  divided  from  the  back  by  a 
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drop-scene  (aiparium.)  Doxat.  de  com.  p.  12  Beiffersch.  mimicum  velum  quod 
populo  obsistit,  dum  fabularum  actus  commutantur  (see  above,  n.  2,  L  7).  Sen.  tranq. 
11,  8  Publiliua  (§  212,  8)  .  .  .  inter  multa  aliacothurno,  non  tantum  tipario,  fortiora 
et  hoc  ait.  lev.  8,  106  vocem  .  .  .  locatti  ripario,  clamoeum  ageree  ut  Phatma 
Catulli. 

4.  Cic.  fam.  9,  16,  7  secundum  Otnomaum  Accii  no*,  ut  olim  eolebat,  Ateilanam,  sed, 
ut  nunc  Jit,  minium  introduxitti.  Cf.  §  6,  4.  §  10,  1.  The  dying  Augustus,  however, 
in  his  question  (Suet.  Aug.  99)  ecquid  amicia  videretur  minium  vitae  commode  trant- 
erfute  did  not  use  the  word  mimus  of  the  'after-play'  of  life,  as  OHibschfeld, 
Wiener  Stud.  B,  116  assumes ;  he  compared  life,  in  Stoical  fashion,  to  a  stage-play ; 
cf.  Sks.  epist.  80,  7  hie  humanae  vitae  mimus,  qui  nobis  partes  qua*  nude  agamus 
adsignat ;  UvWilamowitz,  Herm.  21,  626.— The  phrase  ecenicum  exodium  in  Scet. 
Do  in.  10  (cf.  §  824,  5)  also  no  doubt  means  a  mimus. 

8.  At  the  end  of  the  Republic  the  mimus,  or  farce,  was  intro- 
duced into  literature  by  D.  Laberius,  Publiliua  Syrus  and  perhaps 
L.  Valerius.  At  the  same  time  its  form  was  assimilated  to  that 
of  the  other  species  of  drama,  and  the  scope  of  its  materials  was 
enlarged,  so  that  it  gradually  absorbed  all  the  earlier  kinds  of 
comedy,  the  Attic-Roman  palliata,  the  togata  with  its  domestic 
and  Roman  subject-matter,  the  Atellanae  with  their  roughness 
and  indelicacy.  Under  the  Empire,  when  the  higher  branches 
of  the  drama  barely  maintained  their  position  with  the  old  stock 
pieces,  the  mimus  independently  performed  and  the  pantomimus 
acted  in  dumb-show  were  in  the  ascendant ;  new  mimi  continued 
to  be  composed  in  response  to  the  daily  demand  till  the  latest 
period  of  the  Empire,  although  the  higher  literature,  as  in  the 
case  of  our  modern  farces  etc.,  took  no  particular  notice  of  them. 
As  writers  of  mimi  are  mentioned  a  certain  Catullus  and  Lentu- 
lus,  also  Atticus,  Helvidius,  Vergilius  Romanus,  Hostilius,  Maml- 
lus,  Aemilius  Severianus  and  Aesopus. 

1.  On  the  mimiambi  of  Cn.  Matins  §  150, 2 ;  on  the  oarvpucaX  Kttnutilai  supposed 
to  have  been  written  by  Sulla  tq  Tarplut  fury  see  §  157,  8.  On  Philistion  §  254,  6 
and  L.  Crassicius  §  263,  2.  On  Lucilius  §  807,  2. — The  fragments  of  the  mimi 
belonging  to  the  Empire  in  Ribbkck  com.9  p.  892. 

2.  Cic.  de  or.  2,  242  mimorum  e*t  ethologorum,  «  nimia  e»t  imitatio  (caricatures), 
ticut  obecenita:  Cf.  ib.  289.  orat.  88  ridicule  tic  ueurum  oratorem  ut  .  .  nec  tub- 
obaceno  (utatur),  ne  mimicum  (*it).  Ovid,  trist.  2,  497  (obecena  iocantee)  and  515 
(imitantee  turpia).  Quintil.  6, 1,  47.  Cf.  n.  5. — The  principal  purpose  was  to  pro- 
voke laughter:  Hob.  S.  1,  10,6;  Afulei.  flor.  1,5  n  mimut  eat  riterit,  .  .  at 
comoedia  e*t  faverit.  Cassiod.  Var.  IV.  fin.:  mimus,  qui  nunc  tantummodo  deriaui 
hobetur.  This  was  also  done  by  means  of  making  faces  (Qcintil.  6,  8,  29),  imitat- 
ing the  noises  of  animals,  etc.  Performance  by  a  trained  dog,  Plut.  de  sollert. 
animaL  10  (mor.  p.  978  ad  fin.). 

8.  Plan  and  general  scheme.  Cic.  Phil. 2,  ♦>."»  jvrsona  de  mimo,  viodo  eyens,  repent e  • 
divet.   CaeL  65  mimi  eat  torn  exitua,  non  fobuloe :  in  quo  cum  clausula  non  invenitur 
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fugit  aliquis  ex  mnnibun,  deinde  scabilla  concrepant,  aulatum  tollitur.  Later  on, 
greater  accuracy  was  used.  Quint.  4,  2,  53  est  quidam  et  ductus  ret  credibilis,  qualis 
in  comoediis  etiam  et  in  mimis.  Plot,  de  sollert.  anim.  19  (of  the  time  of  Ves- 
pasian) uifu?  v-Xorip  Ixom  ipattartx^y  ko.1  To\virp6<Tunro*. — Specimens  of  dialogue  in 
Cic.  de  or.  2,  274,  eg. :  quid  e$t  tibi  Ista  mulierf  1  Uxor.1  Similis,  me  dius  fidius. — 
Laberius'  prologue  in  Macr.  sat.  2,  7,  2.Cf.  Ibid.  orig.  18,  49  habebant  (mimi)  tuum 
oetorem  qui  antequam  mimum  ageret  fabulam  pronuntiaret.  On  the  cantica,  see 
below  n.  11. 

4.  Being  a  scurrilous  representation  of  low  life,  the  mimus  is  to  a  certain  extent 
like  the  togata  and  both  have  many  titles  in  common,  e.g.  Aquae  caldae,  Augur, 
Compitalia,  Fullo,  Virgo,  the  latter  two  occurring  also  among  the  artistic  Atel- 
lanae,  with  which  the  mimus  shaivs  also  the  titles  Gemini,  Hetaera,  Nuptiae, 
Piscator.  The  principal  difference  may  be  found  in  the  prevalence  of  the  mimic 
element  in  the  mimus  (n.  2),  and  the  existence  of  the  oscaej*>r*(mae  in  the  Atel- 
lanae.  With  the  palliata  the  mimus  shares  the  titles  Colax,  Hetaera,  and  Phasma, 
and  besides  we  find  the  following  originally  Greek  titles  of  mimi:  Alexandrea, 
Belonistria,  Cacomnemon,  Cophinus,  Ephebus,  Necyomantio,  and  Scylax. 

5.  The  plots  were  in  general  of  an  obscene  character  (n.  2),  esp.  seductions, 
scenes  of  adultery,  cheating  of  husbands  or  fathers  or  persons  easily  imposed  upon. 
Cf.  Cic.  Bab.  Post.  85  Mine  omnes  praestigiae,  .  .  .  omnet  faUaciae,  omnia  denique 
ab  iis  mimorum  arguments  nata  runt.  Ovid,  trist.  2.  497.  Iuv.  6,  44.  8,  197. 
Capitol.  M.  Anton.  29,  2.  Lamps  id.  Heliog.  25,  4  (mimica  adulteria).  Donat.  on 
Aen.  5.  64  mimi  talis  inhonestis  et  adulteris  placenl.  Lactaxt.  inst.  6.  20  (mimi)  docent 
cvltdteria  dum  fingunt.  Mi  sue.  Fkl.  Oct.  87,  12  in  scenicis  (ludis)  .  .  turpitudo 
prolixior,  nunc  enim  mimus  vel  exponit  adulteria  vd  monstrat,  nunc  enervis  his  trio 
amorem  dum  fingit  infigU.  With  the  same  tendency  mythological  subjects  were 
selected  and  treated,  and  this  most  frequently  under  the  Emperors  (by  Laberius : 
Lacus  Avernus,  Necyomantia).  Arrob.  adv.  gent  4,  85  etiam  mimis  et  scurrilibus 
ludicris  sanctissimorum  persona e  interponuntur  deorum,  et  ut  spectatoribus  vacuis  risus 
l<*tit  atque  hilaritas  excitari,  iocularibus  feriuntur  cavillationibus  uumina.  Cf.  7,  88. 
Tkbtull.  apolog.  15  (here  are  mentioned  as  mimi  Anubis  moechus,  Luna  mascula, 
Diana  flagellata,  Iovis  mortui  testamentum  recitatum,  tres  Hercules  famelici ;  cf. 
$363,  7).  Similar  subjects  are  Kinyras  and  Myrrha  (Iosbph.  ant.  19, 1,  18),  Paris 
and  Oenone  (Suet.  Dom.  10),  Priapus  (Auoustim.  civ.  dei  6,  7).  In  this  way,  the 
mimi  were  both  a  symptom  and  an  important  vehicle  of  the  most  horrible  im- 
morality. 

6.  This  scurrility  and  corruption  are  seemingly  contrasted  (Srar.ep.  8,8)  by  the 
wise  and  moral  sayings  with  which  especially  Syrus'  mimi  abounded,  perhaps 
owing  to  the  influence  of  Greek  comedy  (comp.  Plaut.  Bud.  4,  7,  28).  But  this 
combination  of  scurrility  and  wisdom  is  quite  in  keeping  with  the  popular 
character  (see  WHkrtzbkro  on  Juvenal  15,  16),  and  in  the  Imperial  period  the 
second  feature  may  have  been  less  conspicuous.  On  the  other  hand,  personal 
allusions,  which  had  been  made  in  the  mimi  even  before  (Corkificius  above  §  7,  2. 
Labkrius  v.  7),  were  then  sometimes  indulged  in  by  the  mimi  against  the  very 
highest  persons.  Capit.  M.  Ant.  8,  1  (cf.  §  368,  7),  ib.  29,  1.  Maximin.  9,  8  sqq. 
Lamprid.  Comm.  8,  4.  Cf.  Vopisc.  Aurel.  42,  5.  Mixuc.  Fkl.  Oct.  84, 7  non  phUosophi 
studio,  sed  mimi  convicio  (cf.  Cic.  Mur.  18)  digna  ista  sententia  est. 

7.  The  mimi  were  performed  by  one  principal  actor  (cf.  Macs.  sat.  2, 7, 7  below 
§  212,8),  who  was  at  the  same  time  the  director  of  the  troupe  of  mimi  (archimimus). 
Such  are  often  mentioned :  eg.  dpxyupoi  Zwptf,  the  friend  of  Sulla  (Plot.  Soil.  86). 
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Others :  Sitkt.  Vesp.  19.  Iuv.  8, 187.  Mar.  Max.  in  Schol.  Iuv.  4,  68.  Porph.  on 
Hor.  S.  2,  6,  72.  Auocbtib.  civ.  d.  6, 10.  Vict.  Vit.  de  persec.  Vand.  1,  47.  CIL.  8, 
6118  (cf.  Herm.  17,  495).  6,  1068.  1064.  4649.  Oh.  2625 -Wilm.  2624;  cf.  below 
n.  9  and  above  §  7,  2.  On  the  archimimae  n.  8.  Besides  this  first  actor  were  also 
actorea  aecundarum  (Scet.  CaL  87),  inferior  to  the  first  (Hor.  £.  1,  18, 18.  S.  1,  9,  46), 
who  imitated  him  throughout  (Sobt,  1.1.)  and  received  blows  from  him  (Iuv.  5, 
171.  8,192.  Mabtial.  2,  79,  8.  6,  61,  11.  Abbob.  adv.  g.  7, 33).  Sorix,  named  above 
as  archimimus,  appears  also  in  secondary  parts  CIL.  10,  814  (C.  STorbani  Soricia 
aecundarum  etc.).  Among  these  we  find  in  a  prominent  place  the  customary  part 
of  the  atupidu*  (Ob.  2645.  Wilm.  2685  Aureliua  Eutychea,  atupidua  gregi*  urbani,  cf . 
Or.  2608  and  below  n.  9.  lev.  8,  197.  Capitol.  M.  Ant.  29,  2),  who  appeared  capiU 
raao  (Heikbich  on  Iuv.  5,  171.  Nob.  Mabc  6  calvitur=fru*tratur,  tracium  d  calvie 
mimia,  quod  tint  omnibua  fru»tratui.  Absob.  1.1.  delectantur  dii  atupidorum  capitibua 
raaia,  aalpittarum  eonitu  ac  plauau,  faclia  et  diclie  turpibua,  fascinorum  ingentium 
rubore,  cf.  Schol.  Iuv.  6,  66  penem  ut  habent  in  mimo.  F  est  us  826  s.  v.  salva  res 
(erroneously  bringing  in  the  palliata) :  aecundarum  partium  /mi/,  qui  fere  omnibua 
mimia  paratitua  inducUur. — CIL.  6,  10104  P.  Corndiua  P.  I  Esq.  Nig.  tertiarum. 
Qu.  in  place  here  ? 

8.  Peculiar  to  the  mimus,  and  a  principal  source  of  dissoluteness,  was  the 
representation  of  female  parts  by  women.  Cf.  §  7,  2.  Ammian.  28,  5,  8  cum 
Antiochiae  .  .  .  acenici*  ludia  mimua  cum  uxore  immiaaua  e  medio  aumpta  quaedam 
imilaretur.  Many  mimae  attained  a  kind  of  celebrity,  e.g.  Arbuscula,  Dionysia, 
Cytheris,  Origo,  Quintilia,  Thymele  (in  Juv.  and  Martial),  Basilla  (CIG.  3,  p. 
1023)  ;  Claudia  Hermione,  archimima,  CIL.  6,  10106  Or.  4760;  Fabia  M.  et  C.  lib. 
Areie  archimima  CIL.  6,  10107.    Sociarum  mimarum  CIL.  6,  10109. 

9.  In  the  Imperial  period  we  find  no  longer  the  number  of  performers  re- 
stricted to  certain  limits,  but  an  attempt  is  made  to  cast  the  parts  systematically. 
Cf.  Petbom.  80  grex  agit  in  ecena  mimum,  pater  ille  vocatur,  filiu*  hie,  nomen  divitia 
(cf.  Srs.  ep.  114, 6  in  mimo  divitea  fugitivi)  ille  tenet.  Plot,  de  sol.  an.  19  fdpup  rXo*V 
ixom  .  .  .  voXvvpoffurov.  Thus  the  Laureolus  (§  285,  1)  must  have  required 
a  large  company.  Seven  soenici.  amongst  them  besides  arcliimimi  and  atupidi  (i.e. 
atupidi  Groeci  and  ordinary  atupidi)  a  pee[unioaua)  and  a  mul{ier),  are  mentioned 
in  two  inscriptions  of  the  beginning  of  the  8rd  cent.  CIL.  6, 1063-1064  =  Wilm.  1501 
a  and  b,  cf.  Mommskr,  Herm.  5,  803. 

10.  The  costume  of  the  mimi  was  a  many-coloured  harlequin's  jacket,  cenlun- 
culua  (Apulri.  apol.  13) ;  without  calcei  (excolceoli,  Sen.  ep.  8,  8),  whence  the  name 
planipedes,  §  7,  8.  In  keeping  with  their  character  the  mimae  were  gaily  dressed 
leaving  the  person  almost  nude ;  peculiar  to  them  seems  to  have  been  the  recinium 
or  ricinium.  Festus  274  recinium  .  .  .  eaae  dixerunl  vir^Uiay  toga(jt  eimile 
vejit intent u in  quo)  mulieres  ulelxintur,  practextum  clavo  purpurea,  unde  reciniati  mimi 
planipedee.  Cf.  Varho  LL.  5,  182.  Nob.  542  ricinium  .  .  .  pallidum  femineum 
breve.  Skbv.  Aen.  1,  282  togae  etiam  feminae  habuisae  cydodum  et  recini  uaua  oatendit. 
recinua  autem  dicitur  ab  eo  quod  poet  tergum  reicitur.  Masks  were  necessarily  ex- 
cluded by  the  conditions  of  mimicry.  Elaborate  painting  of  the  face ;  cf. 
Hibborym.  ep.  60,  29  eae  quae  rubore  frontie  addito  paraeitoa  (cf.  n.  7  ad  fin.)  vincunt 
mimorum.  With  respect  to  the  estimation  in  which  the  mimi  were  held,  see  e.  g. 
Vopibc.  Carin.  16,  7  mimi*,  meretricibua,  pantomimia,  cantoribue,  lenonibua.  Tbejiell. 
GaJlien.  21,  6.  trig.  tyr.  9, 1. 

11.  The  diction  of  the  popular  mimi  was  plebeian,  that  of  the  written  ones  lees 
so,  partly  because  of  their  metrical  form ;  regarding  Laberius  see  Gell.  16,  7.  For 
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the  metres  we  find  in  the  fragments  iambic  senarii  and  trochaic  tetrameters. 
Cf.  §  192,  7.  Before  and  after  Laberius  and  Syr  as,  metrical  form  was  probably 
restricted  to  cantica.  That  such  were  in  existence  is  clear  from  Pktkon.  85  (de 
Laserpiciario  mimo  canticum  ;  cf.  fUfUfSol  Plut.  Sull.  2.)  The  obscena  cantica  with 
which  omne  convivium  strepit  (Quirt.  1, 2,8)  were  probably  taken  chiefly  from  mimi. 
Vertus  contort  in  Capitol.  Xfnyimiit.  9,  5.  Also  $alva  res  est  dum  cantal  tenex, 
Fest.  826.  Tbe  accompaniment  of  the  tibia  appears  to  have  belonged  principally 
to  the  saltatio;  Fkstcs  826  b,  13  ad  tibicinem  saltan;  Gkll.  1,  11,  12  si  ul  planipedi 
saltanti  .  .  .  numeros  et  modoa  .  .  .  tibxcen  incineret.  See  the  graceful 
epitaph  of  the  mimus  Vitalis  AL.  683  PLM.  3,  245. 

12.  Interesting  evidence  of  the  survival  of  the  mimus,  and  its  diffusion  in  the 
Eastern  Roman  Empire,  is  the  Apology  for  the  mimi  written,  under  Justinian,  by 
the  rhetor  Chorikios,  published  by  ChGraux,  Bev.  de  philol.  1,  209.  Cf.  also 
Joh.Lydcs  magistr.  1,  40  ij  (Ufwrfj,  i)  »v*  iifitP  fidtnj  ffu^OfUnj,  rexmcd*  pih>  t\ov<ra  oviiv 
X^TV.  nJ»w  rh  w\rfio%  Mywaa  y<\Cm.  On  the  mediaeval  mimi  cf.  Gbtsar  LI.  831 
and  Krahrer,  ZfAW.  1852,  888:  the  last  pagan  priests  were  at  the  same  time  the 
last  mimi  and  joculatores  (see  the  description  of  a  person  of  this  kind  by  Maximns 
Taurinensia,  Muratori  Anecd.  4,  99),  and  the  earliest  notices  with  regard  to  the 
drama  at  the  beginning  of  the  Middle  Ages  represent  it  as  ecclesiastical,  and  as 
retaining  the  same  joculatores  in  its  service. 

ia  The  pantomimus,  being  a  kind  of  ballet,  hardly  belongs  to  literature. 
It  was  evolved  from  the  drama  (which  had  already  in  the  canticum  (§  16,  8) 
introduced  the  separation  between  actor  and  singer)  in  consequence  of  the  ever- 
increasing  taste  for  dancing  and  dumb-show,  and  quite  superseded  dialogue. 
Under  Augustus  (782/22  see  Hikrom.  ad  chron.  Eus.  for  that  year)  this  species  of 
play  was  given  an  independent  form  by  the  Cilician  Pylades  and  the  Alexandrine 
Bathyllos :  the  former  founded  tragic  pantomime,  which  remained  by  far  the  more 
popular,  the  latter  comic  pantomime.  A  pantomimus  (lusor  mutus  CIL.  6,  4886 
Or.  6118),  appearing  in  different  parts  (male  or  female)  and  costumes,  according  as 
the  story  required,  represented  in  a  succession  of  solos  the  chief  incidents  of  a  plot 
(canticum  saltare  ;  in  mimis  saltantibus  -  in  pantomimes  CIL.  6, 10118;  see  however 
n.  11,  L  11),  while  a  choir  sang  the  words  during  and  between  the  dances  of  the 
pantomimus.  This  connecting  text  was  of  course  very  subordinate :  it  is  only 
rarely  that  we  hear  of  poets  of  note  undertaking  to  supply  such  librettos.  Lucan, 
however,  wrote  fabulae  saUicae  (§  803,  4),  and  likewise  Statius  (§  821,  1)  and 
Arbronius  Silo  (§  252,  14).  Cf.  LFrikdUxder,  Sittengesch.  25,  406,  and  in 
Marquardt's  rom.  Staatsverwalt.  3s,  551.  The  pantomimus  was  acted  by  a  single 
soloist:  pantomimae  are  quite  detached:  Sen.  ad  Helv.  12,  6.  AL.  810  =  PLM.  4, 
464  and  on  a  tessera  CIL.  6,  10128  Sophe  TheorobathyUiana  arbiirix  imboliarum  is 
named  as  a  pupil  of  Bathyllos  and  of  Theoros,  who  was  also  very  celebrated  as  a 
pantomimus  (CIL.  6,  10115).  Concerning  the  embclia  (interludes)  cf.  embolium 
(Cic.  Seat.  116),  emboliarius  (CIL.  4, 1949),  emboliaria  (Pus.  NH.  7, 158.  CIL.  6, 
10127 =Ou.  2613). 

9.  The  Atellanae  (fabulae  A.)  are  so  called  from  Atella,  a 
small  town  in  Campania,  in  a  country  originally  Oscan.  Atellan 
plays  originally  denoted  comic  descriptions  of  the  life  in  small 
towns,  in  which  the  principal  persons  gradually  assumed  a  fixed 
character.  After  the  Romans  (543/2 1 1)  had  annihilated  the  in- 
dependence of  Campania,  and  latinized  the  district,  both  the 
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thing  and  its  name  migrated  to  Rome,  and  soon  Maceus,  Bucoo, 
Pappus  and  Dossennus  were  well-known  and  favourite  figures 
with  the  Roman  people  also,  who  joined  to  them  similar  ones, 
such  as  Manducus,  Mania,  Lamia,  Pytho.  The  youth  of  Rome 
most  probably  liked  the  new  performances  as  an  improved  kind 
of  saturae,  and  they  themselves  played  in  them  masked  and 
speaking  in  Latin.  Only  the  general  plot  was  then  arranged, 
the  rest  being  left  to  improvisation.  The  scheme  of  the  plays 
was  all  the  simpler.  Their  form  may  be  presumed  to  have  been, 
in  most  cases,  a  simple  dialogue,  songs  in  saturnian  metre  being 
perhaps  interspersed;  the  jokes  were  coarse,  accompanied  by 
lively  gesticulation,  which  was  also  obscene ;  the  diction  bore  a 
plebeian  character. 

1.  The  fragments  in  Bibbrck's  Com.  225s :  ibid.  506  a  list  of  the  recorded  titles 
of  Atellanae.  EMuwk,  de  fabulis  Atellanis,  Bresl.  1840.  Mommskn  EG.  2«,  487. 
Tkuffkl,  PRE.  1*,  1957.  LFkiedlIndek,  8ittengesch.  2»,  891 ;  in  Marquardt's  rom. 
Staatsverwalt.  8*,  548. 

2.  Dioxkdbs  GL.  1,  490  lertia  species  est  fabularum  lalinarum  quae  a  civitate 
Oscorum  Atdla,  in  qua  primum  coeptae  (more  probably  in  Oapua)  oppettatae  sunt 
Atellanae,  argument  is  dictisque  iocularibue  ri  miles  satyricis  fabulis  graecis.  They 
resemble  the  Greek  Satyr-drama  (n.  8)  more  in  their  use  as  after-plays.  (Hence  the 
confusion  of  the  two  Pohph.  on  Hor.  AP.  221.)  Mommseh  1.1.  considers  the  Atellan 
plays  as  having  been  originally  from  the  earliest  times  Latin,  and  the  Oscan 
country  (latinized  since  548/211)  as  their  poetical  scene  only.  This  would  be  at 
variance  with  the  general  designation  of  the  Atellanae  as  oeci  ludi  (Cic.  fam.  7,  1, 
8),  oscum  ludicrum  (Tac  A.  4, 14),  the  principal  persons  as  oxcae  jxmonae  (Diomkd. 
1.1.  490,  20).  Moreover,  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  in  Capua  *  provincials 1  came 
to  be  called  Atellani,  but  not  why  this  should  have  been  so  in  Borne.  Besides, 
there  Is  no  doubt  that  this  Oscan  play  was  influenced  to  some  extent  by  the  farces 
of  Magna  Graecia  (cf .  n.  8). 

8.  Mace  us  (cf.  Moxkw,  fiaxKo^y)  is  stupid,  voracious  and  wanton,  Bucco  grimaces 
with  his  bucca,  gobbling  and  chattering.  Pappus  (irdirroj)  is  a  vain,  deluded  old 
man,  who  is  constantly  outwitted,  the  pantaloon.  Dossennus  (dorsum ;  cf.  Vki.. 
Long.  GL.  7,  79,  4)  is  a  cunning  sharper,  the  dottore.  See  on  this  Murk  1.1.  28. 
Mommseh,  unterital.  Dial.  118.  A  mace  us  in  CIL.  6,  10105  L.  Annaeus  M.f.  Esq. 
Longinus  maccus  (cf.  AruL.  apol.  81).  For  maccus  and  Maccius  see  §  96,  1. — It  is 
also  the  same  typical  Dossennus,  not  a  comic  poet  of  the  name,  who  is  intended  by 
Horace  E.  2, 1, 173,  a  passage  which  has  not  yet  however  been  certainly  explained. 
Cf.  Bitschl.  parerg.  p.  xm,  opusc.  2,  544.  FBitter,  BhM.  5,  216.  HDumtzkb,  ib. 
6,  288.  ChrCbon.  JJ.  129, 68.  Also  Sen.  ep.  89,  7  probably  quotes  from  a  scene  in 
an  Atellana :  hoc  verbo  ((Toft?)  Romani  quoque  utebantur  sicut  philosophia  nunc 
quoque  utunlur.  quod  et  togatae  tibi  aniiquae  probabunt  et  inscriptus  Dossenni 
monumento  tiiulus  1  Hospes  resisle  et  sophian  Dossenni  lege,1  Dossennus  indeed 
occurs  also  as  a  real  cognomen :  L.  Bubrius  Dossennus  CIL.  1, 480.  C.  Petronius 
Dossennus  CIL.  5,  2256  and  Fabius  Dossennus,  a  Roman  author  of  unknown  date 
and  profession  (jurist  or  grammarian  ?),  mentioned  by  Plis.  NH.  among  his 
authorities  for  b.  14  and  15  (fruit-trees)  and  quoted  14,  92. 
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4.  Liv.  7,  2,  12  quod  genua  ludorum  (At.)  ob  Oscis  aeceptuta  tenuit  iucentus  nec 
ab  histrionibus  poUui  passa  est.  eo  xnMitutum  manet  ut  adores  Atellanarum  n«e  tribu 
moveantur  et  stijtendia  tamquam  ex  per  let  arti$  ludicrae  f octant.  This  is  repeated 
in  his  peculiar  manner  by  Vau  Max.  2, 4,  4.  Fsst.  v.  persona ta  217  per  Atellanos, 
qui  proprie  vocaniur  pertonati,  quia  ius  est  iis  non  cogi  in  scena  ponere  personam, 
quod  ceteris  histrionibus  pati  necesse  est   Cf.  OJahm,  Herm.  2,  225. 

5.  Non.  8,  29  Varro  Oerontodidascalo :  putas  cos  non  citius  tricas  Ateilanas  quam 
id  extricaturos  t  Cf.  Teh-toll,  spect.  17  AteUanus  gesliculator.  Qcist.  6,  3,  47  amphi- 
/jolia,  usque  ilia  ofjirrna  quae  AteUani  e  more  captanL 

6.  Incorrectly  Stbabo  5,  p.  288  C  rww  "Oetw  l«XeXM*-6n*r  ij  &uL\(ktoi  fUrtt  rapa 
to?!  'Pwpaiots,  Gxrrt  ko1  rot^ftara  VKVPO^aTtutdai  Kurd  run  AyQva  xdrotor  xal  fu^oXoytTadai. 
The  Oscan  language  was  not  understood  at  Borne;  cf.  Liv.  10,  20,  8.  Tins.  v.  10J. 
Gell.  17, 17,  1.  Macs.  sat.  6,  4,  23.  Perhaps  the  rustic  language  in  the  Atellanae 
(Varbo  LL.  7,  84,  96)  appeared  so  strange  to  Strabo  that  he  thought  it  was  a 
different  dialect,  a  mistake  perhaps  also  facilitated  by  the  name  osci  ludi.— But 
what  are  the  ludi  given  by  Caesar  to  the  people  rcgionatim  urbe  lota  per  omnium 
limguarum  histriones  in  Sckt.  Iul.  89?  No  doubt,  besides  Latin  and  Greek  pieces, 
popular  plays  written  in  the  Italic  languages  and  dialects. 

7.  When  639/115  the  Censors  artem  ludicram  ex  urbe  removerunt,  they  only 
excepted  the  latinum  tibicinem  et  ludum  talanum.  Cassiod.  (chron.  ad  a.  p.  620  M.). 
MHektx  (deludo  talario,  BresL  1878)  writes  (with  Mommsen)  talarium,  and  under- 
stands by  it  a  rude  national  and  popular  play,  consisting  of  song  with  instrumental 
accompaniment,  like  the  fiayitboi,  and  so.  called  from  the  vestis  talaris  of  the 
players.  Cic  Att.  1,  16,  8.  off.  1,  150.  Qcist.  11,  8,  5a  Fhokto  p.  160  Nab. 
Ltd.  magistr.  1,  40  (KaraeToXapla ;  cf.  A.  Rkiffehscheid,  JB.  1880  3,  267). 

8.  It  does  not  appear  that  satyr-dramas  ever  belonged  to  Roman  literature ; 
cf.  in  Diomedes  (n.  2)  graecis  and  satyrica  est  a  pud  graecos  fabula;  Mar.  Victor. 
GL  6, 82  (haec  a  pud  graecos  metri  species).  "Welceer,  griech.  Trag.  1861.  Ribbkck, 
rom.  Trag.  623,  see  below  §  190,  2.  But  it  is  possible  that  Horace  in  his  full  dis- 
cussion of  the  Satyr-drama  (AP.  290)  tacitly  purposed  to  induce  some  one  to  trans- 
plant this  kind  of  drama  to  Roman  soil,  and  thereby  assist  in  dislodging  the  coarse 
Atellana  from  its  place  as  after-piece.    Cf.  Tecffel,  RhM.  28,  493  and  above  §  8,  1. 

10.  In  the  time  of  Sulla,  the  Atellan  plays,  which  previously 
had  been  only  popular  farces,  received  literary  treatment  at  the 
hands  of  Pomponius  of  Bononia  and  Novius,  they  being  the  first 
to  write  complete  texts  of  their  plays.  By  means  of  a  well-laid 
plot,  consistent  characters  and  metrical  form,  the  Atellan  plays 
were  then  raised  to  the  same  level  with  the  other  kinds  of 
comedy,  though  they  preserved  more  the  character  of  burlesques. 
Besides  the  description  of  popular  life  and  the  personal  allusions, 
we  now  find  also  mythological  titles  (cf.  §  18).  Henceforth  the 
Atellan  plays  were  used  in  Rome  as  after-plays,  and  performed 
by  professional  actors.  Even  under  the  first  Emperors  these 
plays  were  still  in  vogue  and  cultivated  by  Mummius,  but  owing 
to  the  character  of  the  period  their  voice  was  gradually  silenced 
and  they  were  merged  in  the  pantomimes. 
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1.  Cic.  fam.  7, 1,  8  (performance  of  osci  ludi  by  Pompeius  a.  699/55).  9, 16, 
7  (a.  708/46)  tecundum  Oenomaum  Accii,  non,  ut  olim  solebat,  Atcllanam,  ted,  ut  nunc 
Jit,  mimum  introduxieti.  Cf.  Mar.  Vict.  GL.  6,  82  and  §  6,  4.  In  Bmall  country- 
towns  Atellan  plays  were  occasionally  performed  by  themselves,  Iuv.  8, 175. 

2.  Suet.  Nero  89  Datu*  Atellanarum  hi*trio  in  cantico  etc  cf.  Galb.  18  Atellanit 
notis$imum  canticum  exorti*.  Iuv.  6,  71  Urbicut  exodio  visum  movet  Atdlanae  gettibut 
Autonoet.  CIL.  4,  2457  (from  Pompeii): — Methe  Cominiae*  AteUana.  Tac.  A.  4,  14 
Caesar  (Tiberius)  de  immodestia  hittrionum  retiulii  .  .  .  oecum  quondam  ludicrum, 
levitttimae  a  pud  vol  gum  oblectationit,  eo  fiagitiorum  et  virium  venitte  ut  auctoritate 
patrum  coercendum  tit  Cf.  Sukt.  Tib.  45.  Calig.  27  Atdlanae  poelam  (perhaps 
Muni  mi  us?)  ob  ambigui  ioci  verticulum  media  am phitheatri  arena  igni  cremavit. — 
Macb.  sat.  1,  10,  8  Mummius,  qui  pott  Xovium  et  Pomponium  diu  iacentem  a r tern 
Atellaniam  tuecUaviL — Spartiax.  Hadr.  26,  4  •»  concivio  tragoediat,  covwediat, 
Atellanat  .  .  .  temper  exhibuit  (Hadrian).  Tkrtull.  s  pec  tac.  17.  Arnob.  adv. 
gent.  7,  88.   Concerning  the  relation  of  the  Atellan  plays  to  the  mimi,  see  §  8,  4. 

11.  Under  the  head  of  the  popular  poetry  of  the  Romans 
may  be  classed  all  they  possessed  in  a  metrical  form  (i.e.  in  the 
saturnian  metre)  before  the  introduction  of  art-poetry,  i.e.  before 
Andronicus  and  the  year  514/240.  Some  productions  handed 
down  from  later  and  literary  periods  belong  to  an  older  time, 
both  in  tendency  and  character.  In  the  Imperial  period  we 
meet  especially  with  lampoons,  mural  inscriptions,  and  similar 
occasional  pieces,  chiefly  in  tiffifhajfi  figvpn-frnt  ^pt.r^.  -with  a  ten- 
dency to  accented  rhythm  and  indifferent  treatment  of  hiatus. 
This  accounts  for  the  fact  of  the  early  Christian  hymns,  intended 
as  they  were  for  the  use  and  understanding  of  the  people,  being 
composed  in  the  ^^j6  manner. 

1.  A  list  of  poeticaWbrod  actions  in  the  time  before  Andronicus  will  be  found 
below,  §  61  sqq. 

2.  The  custom  of  singing -at  work.  Varro  ap.  Non.  56  homine*  ruetieo*  in 
vindcmia  incondita  cantare,  tarcinatrice*  in  mochinit.   Victorik.  GL.  6,  122  metrum 

qui  dtcantare  re*  rustic**  hie  vereibu*  tolent. 
Singing  of  sailors  while  rowing:  A  rowing  song  from  a  cod.  BeroL  s.  VII1/IX. 
PLM.  8,  167,  BPeiprr,  BhM.  82,  528.  In  the  literary  period  we  may  assume  an 
earlier  origin  for  the  following :  a)  popular  love-songs,  one  of  which  is  alluded  to 
by  Hon.  8.  1,  5,  16.  But  the  serenades  in  Plaut.  Cure.  1,  2,  60  (in  cretic  metre), 
Hor.  C.  8.  10  and  Ovid.  amor.  1,  6  are  not  popular.— b)  Nursery  songs ;  see  Schol. 
Pers.  8,  16  quae  infanlibus,  ut  dormiani,  tolent  dicere  taepe:  lalla  lot  la,  laUa  aut 
dormi  out  lacta  (FPB.  84 ;  cf.  BhM.  24,  619) ;  cf.  lallare  in  Pkrs.  8,  18  and  Ausox. 
epist.  16,  90  nutricit  inter  lemmata  Lallique  somni/erot  modot. — c)  Songs  used  in  the 
games  of  boys,  Hor.  E.  1,  1,  59.  2,  8,  417  (with  the  Schol.),  from  which  (FPB.  56; 
see  LMCllsb,  JJ.  89,  484)  the  lines  should  most  probably  be  arranged  as  follows : 
Ha'bcat  tcabiem  quitqui*  ad  me  venerit  notiteimu*.  Hex  evil  qui  ride  faciei ;  qui  non 
faciei,  non  erit.  Such  probably  was  the  song  of  Caesars  army  at  his  Triumph 
(708/46) :  Ptecierie  ti  ride  facie*,  »i  non  facie*  rex  eri*  (cf.  Dio.  48,  28).  Trochaic 
also  is   Vbi  non  ti*  qui  fieri*  non  est  cur  velie  <fe>  vivere  (Cic  fam.  7,  8,  4; 
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cf.  Bibbeck's  com.  p.  127,  Tkcefel  JJ.  Ill,  482).  Moreover  such  sentences  might 
i-.tv  from  literature  into  popular  usage  and  become  proverbial. — d)  Soldiers'  songs 
in  praise  and  in  mockery  of  the  triumphator,  see  §  84,  lampoons  on  belated 
husbandmen  (Hor.  S.  1,  7,  28  with  Acsok.  Mosell.  116  navita  labens  .  .  .  probra 
canit  seris  cultoribus ;  on  this  see  Maknhakdt,  mythol.  Forsch.  53),  on  misers 
(Phut.  Trin.  850  4  Quod  habes  ne  habeas  ft  illuc  quod  non  habes  habeas:  malum, 
Qudndo  equidem  nec  tibi  bene  esse  pote  pati  netjue  dlteri ').  The  death  of  L.  Crassus 
(§  152)  gave  occasion  to  the  following  verse:  Postquam  Crassus  cdrbo  factust,  L'drbo 
(§  153,  4)  crassus  fdctus  est  (Sacerdos  GL.  6,  461.  MHalpt  opusc.  8,  325).  The 
inscriptions  in  trochaic  septenarii  have  been  collected  by  FBccheler,  anthol.  lat. 
epigr.  lat.  spec.  8  (Bonn  1876),  11. 

8.  In  the  popular  effusions  of  the  Imperial  period  we  also  find  a  predilection 
for  the  trochaic  tetrameter,  which  is  well  suited  to  the  Latin  language.  In  this 
metre  we  have  e.g.  CIL.  8, 298,  Or.-Hexzex  6674  (epitaph  of  the  soldier  T.  Cissonius  : 
dim  vixi  bibi  libenter;  bibiie  rot  qui  vivitis),  and  the  lampoons  of  this  period  in 
Scktos.  Iul.  80  (cf.  49,  51),  Schol.  Iuv.  5,  8.  Cf.  Sdet.  Calig.  6.  Galb.  6.  Yopisc. 
Aurel.  6,  5.  7,  2.  Cf.  §  81,  2.  The  refrain  of  which  Festus  (285)  says  retiario 
ad  versus  mirmUlonem  pugnanti  cantatur  appears  to  be  in  sotadic  metre :  lSon  U 
ptto,  pisce'm  peto  quid  me"  fugV,  GdlUty  An  epigrammatarius  in  Vopisc.  Florian. 
16,  8.  Cf.  GHBerksteih,  versus  ludicri  in  Boman.  Caesares  priores.  Halle 
1810.  Zeix,  Ferienschr.  2,  165.— For  Church-hymns  cf.  e.g.  ApparebU  rt'petitina 
Dies  magna  domini,  etc.  More  below  under  Commodianus,  Damasus,  Ambrosius, 
Tenant i us  Fortunatus  and  others.  Rhyme  (assonance)  soon  began  to  assert  itself ; 
it  is  to  be  found  not  infrequently  in  Plautus  in  the  first  half  of  the  trochaic 
tetrameters;  see  HCseser,  J  J.  107,  174;  L.  Bcchholp,  paromoeosis  74;  also  the 
two  popular  poems  of  the  6th  cent  a.d.  in  Gbeoorovius,  Gesch.  d.  St.  Bom.  1,  872. 
WGbimm,  zur  Gesch.  d.  Beims,  Abh.  d.  Berl.  Akad.  1851. 

4.  Zell,  Ferienschr.  2,  97.  Edelestaxd  du  Mebil,  poesies  populaires  latines 
anterieures  au  douzieme  siecle,  Paris  1848.  Teufkei^  PBE.  6,  2736.  LMCller, 
de  re  metr.  poett.  latt.  (Lpa.  1861)  445  (de  poesi  rhythmica).  Westphal,  griech. 
Metrik  2"  (Lps.  1868),  58. 

12.  The  regular  drama  was  the  first  of  the  various  kinds  of 
arVpoetry  imported  at  Rome  at  the  beginning  of  the  6th 
century,  and  was  soon  diligently  cultivated  both  in  its  serious 

and  its  comic  side,  with  more  or  less  originality.  But  the  enter- 
taining kinds  prevailed  greatly  the  ^palliata^Togata^'  (including 
the  trabeata  and  tabernaria)  ;  the,  nimilis^"  (or  the  planipedia, 
§  7?  3^.  to  wjiir.h  th^Atellan  playgyn  their  later  form  and  the 

y  be  ad ded.C  Of  serious  plays  we  have  besides 
r^gnly  tli^TfraetexRMo  name. 

1.  Dosat.  de  com.  p.  9,  28  Beiffersch. :  Fabula  generale  nomen  est ;  eius  duae 
prima*  partes  sunt  tragoedia  et  comoedia.  Caesius  Bassus  GL.  6,  812  (cf.  ib.  247) 
enumerates :  traaoedia\^Q*textata.h>mnedia.  tabernaria,  Atdlana,  Bhinthonica,  mimi. 
Doxatus  LL  p.  10  B. :  comoediarum  forma*  sunt  tres :  palliatae,  graecum  habitum 
re/erentes,  togatae,  iuxta  /or mam  personarum  habitum  toga ru m  desiderantes,  .  .  . 
Atetlana*  etc.  and  p.  9  B. :  comoedia  multas  (irrd  Ltd.  de  mag.  1,  40)  species  habet : 
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thonica  aut  planipedia  (rXapirtiapla  Lyd.  1.1.),  Ecakth.  de  com.  p.  7  B. :  pott 
viav  Kwui+'Siav  (therefore  after  the  palliata)  Latinos  mult  a  fabularum  genera  pro- 
lulisae,  ut  togataa,  ab  scaenicit  (?»caeni»)  atque  arguments*  latinit ;  praetextaa  .  . 
Atellanas  .  .  .\  Rhinthonicaa,  ab  auctoria  nomine;  tabemariaa,  ab  humilitate  argu- 
menti  et  atili ;  viimos,  ab  diutuma  imitatione  vilium  rerum  el  levium  peraonarum. 
Valuable  notices  on  the  various  kinds  (though  mixed  with  errors)  are  found  in 
Diomedes,  GL.  1,  487-492,  as  also  in  Euaxthius  and  Doxatus  de  comoedia. 
Cf.  §  405,  6. 

2.  After  514/240  there  were  legitimate  dramatic  performances  at  the  ludi 
Bomani,  §  94,  2.  As  early  as  540/214  ludi  acaeniei  were  given  yearly  at  the  ludi 
liomani,  pleheii  and  Apailinarea  ;  likewise  after  560/194  at  the  Megalesia.  Theatrical 
performances  also  took  place  from  an  early  date  at  ludi  rotivi  (see  PvBoltexsterx, 
de  rebus  scaenicis  Bom.,  Greifsw.  1875).  In  the  year  600/154,  by  a  decree  of  the 
Senate,  tin-  demolition  of  a  stone  theatre  which  had  been  ilxMidy  began  WM 
ordered,  and  at  the  same  time  the  people  were  forbidden  to  sit  during  the  games. 
More  brilliant  productions  (ludi  curatiu*  editi  Tac.  A.  14,  21)  after  LMummius 
609/145.  From  this  time  complete  theatres  were  erected  each  year  in  the  Greek 
fashion,  with  rows  of  raised  seats,  although  still  of  wood,  and  so  constructed  that 
the  theatre  was  pulled  down  on  each  occasion  after  being  used  ;  it  was  only  after 
the  year  699/55  that  the  first  stone  theatre  in  Borne  was  built  by  Pompey ;  this 
was  followed  741/18  by  the  stone  theatres  of  Cornelius  Balbus  and  Marcellus;  these 
three  permanent  theatres, — the  only  ones  which  Borne  possessed — accommodated 
altogether  about  50,000  persons. — The  manager  (dominus  gregia),  who  probably  as  a 
rule  sustained  the  chief  character  as  well,  bought  the  piece  from  the  author  on  his 
own  account  (cf.  §  110,  _.  2 ;  also  §  228,  2),  concluded,  at  his  own  risk,  the  contract 
for  the  representation  with  the  curatorea  ludorum,  selected  the  company,  costumes 
etc.  (vestia,  ornamental  apparatus  scaenicua)  and  rehearsed  the  parts  under  the 
direction  of  the  author.  The  practical  management  of  theatrical  troupes  was  no 
doubt  conducted  in  imitation  of  the  Greek  ovvoioi  tQ>*  trtpi  rbv  liovwov  rex'trO*,  of 
which  we  also  find  traces  in  Syracuse,  Bhegium  and  Naples :  at  a  later  time  there 
were  Greek  theatrical  companies  in  Borne  itself:  AMCllek,  grieeh.  Biihnenaltert. 
Freib.  1886,  894.  410. — See  in  gen.  Bitschl,  Parerga  227,  sq.  Bibbeck,  rom.  Trag. 
647.  LFbiedlaxder  in  Marquardt's  rom.  Staatsverw.  3=,  528.  BArxold,  das 
altrom.  Theatergebaude,  Wurzb.  1878.   Cf.  above  §  6,  8. 


13.  In  tragedy  the  Romans  were  throughout  dependent  upon 
the  Greeks.  It  is  true  that  there  were  points  in  the  character, 
the  institutions  and  history  of  the  Romans  which  would  have 
been  favourable  to  the  creation  of  an  independent  tragic  litera- 
ture; but  the  poetical  power  necessary  for  shaping  these  sub- 
jects was  not  possessed  by  them,  least  of  all  when  tragedies  were 
first  presented  to  them.  They  were  translations  from  the  Gre< 
of  rude  execution  in  the  case  o AAndronieus^ but  steadily  u 
proved  and  made  more  original  by  Naevius,  Ennius,  Payu^yjiia  and 
Accius.  The  taste  of  the  mass  For  spectacles,  unable  as  they 
were  to  derive  much  pleasure  from  the  subject-matter  a 
of  the  foreign  plays,  was  gratified  by  brilliant 
All  these  tragic  writers  of  the  Republican  time 
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gravity  in  their  characters,  sentiments  and  style,  though  they 
fell  occasionally  into  bombast  or  triviality,  and  male  their 
verses  somewhat  awkwardly.  The  same  may  be  assumed  of  the 
tragedies  of  Atilius,  C.  Titius,  C.  Julius  Caesar  Strabo,  Varro,  Q. 
Cicero,  Cassius  of  Parma,  and  also  probably  of  those  of  Santra 
and  Asinius  Pollio,  though  the  last  of  them  seems  to  have  been 
original  in  his  subjects.  The  early  Imperial  period,  during  which 
the  attention  of  educated  men  was  again  turned  to  the  ancient 
Roman  tragic  writers,  produced  also  new  plays,  of  course  with 
more  technical  finish.  Here  we  may  mention  L.  Varius'  Thyestes, 
<  K  id's  Medea,  Pupius  and  also  Gracchus,  Turranius,  Mam.  Scaurus, 
Pomponius  Secundus  and,  above  all,  the  tragedies  of  Seneca. 
But  these  compositions  were,  doubtless,  for  the  most  part  book- 
dramas,  which  did  not  pretend  to  popular  effect,  and  only  courted 
the  applause  of  the  poet's  friends  at  recitations.  Among  the  later 
tragic  writers  only  Curiatius-Maternus  is  of  any  consequence. 

1.  Tragicorum  latin,  reliquiae,  rec.  ORibbktk,  Lps.'  1871.  Textual  criticism 
in  EBahrens  (JJ.  105,  621),  Bkkgk  (op.  1,  319,  and  against  this  Ribbkck,  RhM. 
29,  209).  FGWkixkkr,  die  griech.  TragOdien  (Rhein.  Mus.  Suppl.  2,  3),  Bonn 
1841,  p.  1332-1484  and  ORibbkck,  die  rom.  Tragodie  d.  Republ.,  Lpz.  1875;  cf. 
likewise  ARkifkkrscukid  JB.  1880  3,  265.  It  is  open  to  question  whether,  as 
Ribbkck  supposes  (rom.  Trag.  24,  201),  ancient  Roman  tragedies,  such  as  Livius' 
Ino  and  Ennius'  Atharnas  were  modernised  in  the  first  century  a.d. — CHorstxaxm, 
de  vett.  tragg.  rom.  lingua,  Milnst.  1870.  LBbuxel,  de  tragoedia  ap.  Rom.  circa 
princip.  Aug.  corrupta,  Par.  1884. 

2.  The  number  of  tragic  poets  known  to  us  by  more  or  less  explicit  mention 
amounts  at  the  utmost  to  36;  that  of  their  plays  to  150  at  most  (lists  in  Ribbkck 
trag. 5  p.  363 ;  rom.  Trag.  634) ;  only  those  of  Seneca  have  been  preserved.  The 
subjects  of  the  Trojan  cycle  were  especially  popular.  A  general  criticism  in 
Ql  ixt.  10,  1,  97. 

3.  Tragedy  also  consist*-^  of  portions  of  ablate  ami  of  more  excited  character,  of 
dialogue  and  of  lyric  j»arts  which  were  sung — dicerbium  (deverbium)  and  caniica. 
The  dialogue  was  principally  in  iambic  trimeters,  admitting,  however,  in  the 
Republican  period,  of  spondees  (and  so  also  anapaests  and  dactyls)  in  all  places 
except  the  last,  and  was  only  treated  with  mure  purity  after  the  time  of  Augustus. 
The  camtiea  show  little  variety  in  their  metres,  anapaests  and  cretics  being  the 
must  f:  .besides  which  we  have  also  trochaic  and  iambic  tetrameters,  1 
#BS.IrHo  lines.  They  were  accompanied  by  a  tibia  (Cic  or.  184.  de  Dr.  L,  254. 
Ttia. .  I,  1"7.  Hon.  AJ\  2K>  .  .  .  i  ■  were  skilled  n  a  to  know  th  i  piece 
about  to  be  performed  from  the  pr<-l  ale  of  the  tibken  (Cic.  A  .  de 

•  com.  i  lJ£)« — Regarding  the  splendid  mounting:  (.'if. 

£ai  u  Trag.  6>1.— For  >;■> ;  cr«- 

^ttting  Roman  tragedy  with  < . 

'^^^^^^^HfckMfk  A -sopus  (»x>  Ribbkck,  rOm.  Trag.  674) 

*"  ^^^^B^^^^^^^P>W  ^Hivius  and  Accius)  very  much  into  vogue: 

B^L^B^B^B^B^B^B^L^^* 
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see  e.g.  Cic.  Seat.  120,  fin.  5,  68.  Tusc.  1,  106.  Lael.  24.  Other  tragoedtarum 
actores  are  Rupilius  (Cic.  off.  1,  114),  Catienus  and  Fufiua  (Hor.  S.  2,  8,  60), 
Apelles  (Sckt.  Calig.  88),  Glyko  (Pers.  5,  9),  Apollinaris  (Soet.  Vesp.  19).— In 
Cicero's  time  tragedies  were  written  in  three  acts:  see  Cic.  ad  Q.  fr.  1,  1,  46. 
Ribbeck,  rom.  Trag.  641. 

5.  A  chorus  in  the  Greek  manner  was  impossible  for  the  Romans  for  the  simple 
reason  of  the  Senate  occupying  the  orchestra.  Choric  dancing  (cf.  also  §  1,  4)  being 
thus  excluded,  we  find  now  and  then  a  number  of  performers  simultaneously  on 
the  stage,  which  was  wider  for  this  reason  (A.  MOllek,  Bilhnenaltert.  19),  and 
singing  together  (catervae  atque  concentus,  Cic.  de  or.  8,  196;  cf.  Columella  12,2; 
cf.  §  16,  5).  In  the  ancient  Roman  tragedians  a  certain  imitation  of  the  Greek 
choric  songs  is  not  improbable,  because  they  were  mere  translators;  this  is 
supported  by  such  titles  as  Bacchat,  Eumenides  (cf.  Cic.  Rose.  Am.  66,  Pis.  46), 
Hellenes,  Myrmidoms,  Phinidae,  Phoenissae,  Stasiastae,  Troades,  as  well  as  by 
numerous  details.  The  account  of  Lucullus,  e.g.  in  Hob.  E.  1,  6,  40  (cf.  Plut. 
Lucull.  89)  presupposes  a  chorus  (§  16,  4).  Cf.  Polyb.  80,  13.  In  Andronicus' 
Ino  (§  94,  5)  the  chorus  sang  hymnum  Triviae  (Teh.  Macs.  1934  =  GL.  6,  383);  in 
Naevius1  Lycurgus  we  find  a  chorus  of  bacchanals,  in  Ennius1  Iphigenia  (Gkll. 
19,  10, 12)  and  Medea  (fr.  14 -Eur.  Med.  1251)  there  is  a  chorus;  in  Pacuvius  is  a 
stasimum  (Mar.  Vict.  GL.  6,  77),  and  in  Antiopa,  Chryses,  Niptra  there  are  also 
parts  resembling  a  chorus.  A  chorus  Proserpinae  is  mentioned  by  Varro  LL.  6, 
94.  Traces  of  choruses  are  more  scarce  in  Accius,  though  evident  in  the  Racchae 
and  Philocteta.  Pomponius  Second  us  (§  284,  7)  and  Seneca  would  not.  it  may  be 
supposed,  have  composed  choric  songs  (to  mark  the  acts)  without  the  example  of 
the  ancient  poets,  and  Horace  (AP.  193)  would  not  have  discussed  so  fully  the 
arrangement  of  the  Greek  chorus,  if  it  had  not  existed  in  the  Roman  drama.  Cf. 
concerning  a  dexter  actor  Maril.  astr.  5,  485  aequabit  choros  gestu.  Phaedr.  5,  7,  25 
tunc  chorus  ignotum  tnodo  reducto  canticum  insonuit,  cuius  hate  fuit  sentenlia :  La  flare, 
incolumis  Roma,  salvo  Principe.  Ghysar,  d.  Canticum  u.  d.  Chor  in  der  rom.  Trag., 
Wien  1855=SBer.  d.  Wien.  Ak.  15,  865.  OJahr,  Herm.  2,  227.  Ribbeck,  rom. 
Trag.  687. 

6.  In  the  Imperial  period  the  tragic  representations  resolved  themselves  into 
their  component  parts,  and  degenerated  into  soli  by  virtuosi  (singers  and  pan- 
tomimists).  For  the  pantomimi  see  above  §  8,  18.  Just  as  these  reproduced 
tragic  scenes  by  gesticulation,  so  the  singers  executed  tragic  arias  in  a  costume 
corresponding  to  their  role.  Regarding  Nero's  passion  for  such  performances 
$  286,  9.  Cf.  LFrikdlakder,  Sittengesch.  2s,  404.  GBoibsirr,  de  la  signification 
des  mots  cantare  et  taltare  tragoediam,  Rev.  archeolog.  N.S.  4  (1861),  888. 

14.  Th<Ifabttla)  praetrxffois  the,  Roman  trno-prJy  » 
national  character^  in  the  absence  of  indigenous  heroic  legends, 
historic  subjects  were  adopted  and,  as  a  rule,  by  poets  who  also 
wrote  tragedies  (on  Greek  subjects  and  after  Greek  originals). 
Thus  Naevius  (Clastidium,  Romulus),  Ennius  (Ambracia,  Sabinae), 
Pacuvius  (Paullus),  Accius  (Aeneadae  s.  Decius,  Brutus),  and 
Balbus  Iter  ad  Lentulum;  as  dramas  for  reading  Pomponius 
Secundus  composed  an  Aeneas,  Persius  a  play  of  which  the  sub- 
ject is  unknown,  Curiatius  Maternus  a  Domitius  and  a  Cato,  an 
unknown  poet  a  Marcellus  (?)  The  tragedy  of  Octavia  claims  to^be 
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a  praetexta.  In  form  and  character  these  plays  were  made  after 
tragic  models,  they  were  even  more  elaborately  furnished,  as  the 
themes  were  of  national  interest,  and  perhaps  it  was  only  their 
style  which,  in  agreement  with  the  subjects,  was  less  sublime. 

L  The  form  praetexta  is  used  by  Asixicb  Pollio  (in  Cic.  fam.  10,  32,  8.  5). 
Hokace  (AP.  288),  Promts  (vita  Persii,  p.  287  Jahn),  Festcb  (223;  cf.  852);  the 
designation  praetextata  prevails  in  the  later  grammarians. 

2.  Diomedes  GL.  1,  489  prima  aperies  est  togatarum  (national  dramas)  quae 
praetextatae  dieuntur,  in  quibus  imperatorum  negotia  agebantur  et  publico  et  rege* 

praetextatae  autem  dicuntur  quia  fere  re  gum  vei  magistratuum  qui  praetexta  utuntur 
in  eiusmodi  tubulin  acta  comprehenduntur.  (Cf.  praetextati  in  magistratibus,  in 
saeerdotiis,  Liv.  84,  7.  Also  Nob.  541.)  Diomed.  LL  490  togata  praetextata  a 
tragoedia  differ t  quod  in  tragoedia  heroes  inducuntur,  ...  in  praetextata  autem 
.  .  Brutus  tW  Derius,  item  MarceUus  (§  94,  6)  <t*rf  Africanus  et  his  similia,  is 
added  by  Biiabaxcs  Macbcs,  Opera  1,  47  ed.  Colon.  1627:  is  this  credible  ?  ?  See 
Ribbeck,  com.*  p.  cxviii}.  Mamil.  5,  488  (dexter  actor)  magnos  heroas  aget  civisque 
togatos.  Dohat.  de  com.  p.  9  B.  tragoedia,  si  latina  argumentatio  sit,  praetexta 
diritur.  Ei  axth.  de  com.  p.  7  B.  practextatas,  a  dignitate  personarum  tragicarum 
ex  latina  historia.  Ltdcs  de  mag.  1,  40  (tragedy)  ri^rrai  tit  rpipriSaTa*  (§  18,  8. 
Dos  AT.  Ter.  Ad.  prol.  7)  *ai  wpanTefrarar  wr  if  uiv  K/rnriSara  IXAnrurdf  #x«  irroSiaeit,  if 
it  wpaiTt^rara  fKjfuuxat.  Tacitcs  dial.  2,  inaccurately,  designates  Curiatius  Ma  tern  us' 
Cato  as  tragoedia  (cf.  Plact.  Amphitr.  prol.  41.  98.  Capt.  62).  Sex.  ep.  1,  8,  8  means 
praetextae  in  speaking  of  togatae ;  see  §  17,  1.  Performance  of  the  praetextae  per- 
haps at  ludi  triumphales  (GRofeb).  We  may  fairly  conclude  that  separate  portions 
of  Greek  tragedies  were  utilised,  just  as  in  the  togatae  (below,  §  17)  use  was  made  of 
individual  details  in  the  new  Attic  comedy.  Traces  of  the  utilising  of  praetextae  in 
Livy  ?  e.g.  in  the  siege  of  Veii  5,  21  (cf ;  in  the  same  chapter  §  8  haec  ad  ostenta- 
lionem  scaenae  gaudentis  miraeulis  aptiora,  see  Bibbecb,  BhM.  86,  821).  Perhaps 
we  may  also  refer  to  a  praetexta  the  beautiful  Pompeian  wall-painting  (copied  in 
the  Mus.  Borbon.  1,  34.  Visoobti,  iconogr.  rom.  3, 56),  which  among  all  those  found 
there  stands  alone  as  historical,  and  represents  the  dying  Sophoniba  attended 
by  Scipio  and  Masinissa;  see  OJahx,  der  Tod  der  Sophoniba,  Bonn  1859. 
ABeiffebscheid,  JB.  1880  8,  265.— Collection  of  the  remains  of  the  praetextae  in 
BiBBKE,  trag. »  277.  Cf.  PGWelckeb,  die  griech.  Trag.  (1841)  1844.   1388.  1402. 

15.  lie  earliest  Q^tt^e,  different  kind^  otL^m^U  §  12) 
is  th^p^TrTa^^  on  Gre'-k  sujj^^ts  and  imitau-d  from  (ireek 
originals,  especially  the  New  Attic  Comedy.  Its  period  extends 
over  the  whole  6th  century  u.c.  To  this  belong  Andronicus, 
Naevius,  Plautus,  Ennius,  Trabea,  Atilius,  Licinius  Imbrex,  Ju- 
ventius,  Statins  Caecilius,  Luscius  Lanuvinus,  Terence,  Plautius, 
Turpilius  :  a  series  of  names  on  the  one  hand  representing  a  scale 
of  increasing  refinement  in  style,  but  on  the  other  hand  also  of 
decreasing  originality  with  regard  to  the  treatment  of  the  Greek 
originals.  The  first  composers  of ^^fjalliataeN endeavoured  to  as- 
similate their  pieces  to  the  popular  taste  by  various  addition^ 
of  a  local  or  temporal  character,  or  by  making  them  more  coarse ; 
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the  later  ones,  Terence  e.g.,  despised  attractions  of  this  kind,  but 
in  so  doing  lost  the  popular  sympathies,  which  were  turned  to 

the  more  amusing  style  of  the  togatae,  Atellanae  and  mimi.  The 
consequence  was  ^foat  the  production  of  new  palliatae  ceased, 
and  if  plays  of  this  class  were  wanted,  the,  staff.  h:u\  to  fajl  back 
upon  older  lirenmire.  The  plays  of  Plautus  and  Terence  sub- 
sisted on  the  stage  after  the  establishment  of  the  Empire  (of. 
§  99.  109).  The  original  productions  during  this  latter  period, 
e-g-  by  Vergilius  Eomanus  and  M.  Pomponius  Bassulns,  were 
confined  to  small  circles  and  remained  without  effect. 

1.  Diomed.  GL.  1,  480  grace  a  a  fobulaa  ab  habit  h  palliataa  Yarro  ait  nominari. 
Plaut.  Cure.  2,  8,  9  i*ti  Graeci  paUiati  etc.  Pallium  graecanicum  (Suet.  Dom.  4)= 
ifiinw  iXXnvucl*  (Luciax.  mere.  oond.  25).  Sex.  controv.  9,  26,  18  cum  latine  dedavia- 
verunt,  toga  poaita,  aumpto  paltio,  .  .  .  graece  dectamabant.  The  palliata  was 
also  briefly  styled  comoedia  and  the  poets  belonging  to  it  comici  (Ritschx,  Parerga 
189).  Hence  Diomed.  GL.  1,  490  togata  tabemaria  a  comoedia  differi,  quod  in 
comoedia  graeci  ritu$  inducuntur  peraonaequc  graecae  .  .  .,  in  Ula  vero  latinae 
.  .  .  Terentiue  et  Caeciliua  comoedia*  acrijtecrunt.  In  this  way  Qcirr.  11,  8,  178 
mentions  Demetrius  and  Stratokles  as  maximoa  actor ea  comoediarum  of  his  time, 
the  following  description  and  ib.  182  showing  that  palliatae  are  understood.  So 
also  Fkonto  ep.  p.  54  and  211  Nab.  (comoedia  *,  Atellanaa).    106  (aententia*  cornea  ex 

2.  The  Old  Attic  Comedy  was  too  much  connected  with  its  own  period  to  be  fit 
for  imitation  by  another  nation  and  in  a  different  period  (on  Vergilius  Romanus, 
the  imitator  of  QM_  Attic  Com;  civ,  see  §  882,  7).  On  the  other  hand,  the  New 
Comedy,  the  nearest  in  time,  in  the  6th  century  c_c.  held  the  stage,  and  wa_a_fcy 
its  typical  delineation  of  character  and  general  human  bearing  especially  fitted  to 
b*>  transplanted  to  foreign  soil.  In  it  we  notice  especially  Menander,  next  to  him 
Djpliilos  and  Philemon.  Others  are  mentioned  by  Gem*  2,  28,  1  comoediaa  lecti- 
tamua  noatrorum  poetarum  aumptaa  oc  veraaa  de  Oraecia,  Menandro  aut  Poeidijrpo  aut 
Apollodoro  out  Alexide  et  i,uibusdam  Hem  alii*  comicie.  BOOOX,  de  causis  neglectae 
ap.  Rom.  comoediae  Graetorum  veteris  et  mediae,  Christiania  1828. 

8.  On  the  dying  out  of  the  pall.  (?)  in  the  Imperial  period,  see  M.  Aurei..  comm. 
11,  6  if  via  KwuAf&la  xpbt  rl  wore  waptCkmrrai,  1)  tear  dXifor  tvl  Hjr  U  nifiijotwi  frXorexria*' 
ivtppvi).  A  mere  exercise  of  the  pen  was  the  experiment  of  Surdinua,  ingenioaua 
cdulcacena  (in  the  Augustan  period,  §  268,  6),  a  quo  graecae  fabulae  eleganter  in 
aermonem  latinum  converaae  aunt  (Skn.suos.  7, 12).  Comoediaa  audio  in  Pi.iw.ep.  5,8, 2 
should  be  understood  of  recitation  (as  in  the  case  of  Vergilius  Romanus).  On  the 
trac^  of  the  acting  of  comedies  in  late  Imperial  times,  see  LFuiEDLianEii,  Sitten- 
gesch.  Roms  2s,  566. 

4.  A  curious  classification  of  the  poets  of  palliatae  (Daecilius  Statius,  Plautus, 
Naevius,  Licinius,  Atilius,  Terentius,  Turpilius,  Trabea,  Luscius,  Ennius)  by 
Volcacius  Sedigitus,  in  Gki.u  15,  24,  see  §  147,  8. 

5.  The  fragments  of  the  written  palliatae  (except  Plautus  and  Terenoe) 
especially  in  ORibbkck,  Comicorum  rom.  .  .  .  fragm.,  Lps.J  1878.  For  textual 
criticism  cf.  TuBehgk  op.  1,  879.  HAXocn  JJ.  109,  187.  FBCcueueii  RhM.  29,  195. 
KDziatzko  ib.  81,  876.  ASi'EXoel,  die  lat.  KomOdie  (address),  Munchen  1878 
(Bayr.  Akad.). 
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1  b* .  From  the  (flew  Coml*uVMlw  C^^ITaT^  borrowed  the  general 
spirit  of  tV.A  ln?t^r  over- refined  (Bel lenism> with  its  moral  inertia 
jvit^jirK^  in  parti rn la r  thtt^plot^ 
((Utward  fornH_even  in  details,  e.g.^ 


The  p:<l  lint  a.    beinff_  wi  tli<j^t    ft  ch% 

)iece  is  divided  into  foytioiw  of  <lin^ 
odiesVcantieaX    In  the  first  tho  ports  of  tjie  p;>)liatae  cur- 


\  f >  i  r 


tailed,  for  their  audiences,  t]ie  loquacity  of  th< 
while  they  introduced  more  action,  especially  by  means  of  the 
so-called  'contamination^  being  moreover  less  limited  in  the 
number  of  their  performers  than  their  originals.  The  dialogue 
is  generally  in^mhic  senanT)  in  the  cantica  we  have,  besides 
^epTenafTT;^ a  frequent  use  cu^retics^an^Tjacchics^  the  latter  pro- 
portionately stricttffnir prosodvW  the  senarn  witli^nmeronsvand 
large  conr-ps^iong  to  fhe  pop"l"r  p"'»""nri align.  The  delivery,  in 
imitation  _pf  ft  reek-  custom  consisted  partly  of  dec-la  mafcicA 
without  musical  accompaniment)  partly  of  recitative  and  song; 
these  two  last  were  accompanied  by  a  tibia.  The  performers  were 
not  masked  nntil  after  the  time  of  Terence. 


1.  Description  of  the  palliata  esp.  in  Ribiieck,  rom.  Dicht.  1,  57.  The  chief 
characters  in  both  are  miscrh-  fathers,  spendthrift  sons,  cunning  slaves,  greedy 
and  amorous  hetaerae,  low  panders,  .coarse  and  boastful  soldiers,  starved  parasites. 
X^^^j|"472  ardent  is  iuvenea  raptaaque  in  amore  pueJlas  eluttosquc  aenes  agilesque  per 
omnia  srrrot.  Arcu  flor.  16,  64  et  leno  pcrfidua  (thus  AAblt  reads  for  periurua)  et 
a  motor  fervidua  et  aervulua  callidua  et  arnica  inludena  et  uxor  inhibena  ('i  inprudens 
OCacsius)  et  mater  indulgent  et  patruus  obiurgator  et  aodalia  opttulator  ft  miles 
gforiator  (thus  LTbauhe,  KhM.  39,  630  reads  for  proeliator),  sed  et  parasiti  edacea 

et  meretrices  procacee.    Isidob.  orig.  18,  46  comocdi  runt  qui  priv- 
acta  did  is  ac  geatu  canebant  atque  stupra  virginum  et  amore* 
in  nil  /abulia  exprimebant.     On  the  personal  names  in  comedy  see 
Donat.  ad  Ter.  Ad.  1,  1,  1  and  Andr.  1,  3,  21  and  Ritschl.  op.  3,  303.  333.  350. 

2.  Ecaxth.  de  com.  p.  7  R.  comoediae  moioriae  aunt  out  atotariae  aut  mixta*, 
motor  in  t  turbuUntae,  atotariae  quietiores,  mixta*  ex  utroque  aciu  conaistenle*. 
According  to  this  the  Plautine  plays  are  nearly  all  motoriae,  (but  e.g.  Capt,  and 
Trin.  are  statariae),  the  Terentian  mostly  mixtae,  Phormiojs  a  motoria,  Heautontim. 
a  ttalaria  (Heaut.  prol.  36).  In  agreement  with  this  the  actors  (cf.  Donat.  ad  Ter. 
Ad.  prol.  24  and  QtMjmiu  11,  8,178)  and  thejialso  the  optors  (Cic.  Brut.  116.  239) 
were  divided  intX^7(atai-T^ni^n^ori^^^coT\\iriz  to  their  contents  the  pieces  are 
either  character- nlavs  (e.a.  Plautus1  Aul.,  and  likewise  e.g.  Mil.  True.)  ur  gjricth 
iH^ritniPa  (e.g.  Bacch.  Pseud.  Pers.  Poen.)  with  a  variety  of  by-plots  and  episodes 
the  dramatic  expedients  are  also -tolerably  uniform,  ase.g.  the  surprises,  modes  of 

"luptng,  disguises,  confusions,  recognitions,  etc. 

8.  DiOMKDES  GL.  1,  491  latinae  comoediae  chorum  non  habenL,  red  duobua  membria 
Ionium  constant,  diverbio  et  cantieo  (cf.  Ritscul,  op.  8,  34).  primie  autem  temporibus, 
siemti  adserit  TrawptiUu*      847),  omnia  quae  in  seen  a  versantur  in  comoedia  age- 
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bantur.  Aa m  H  jxintomimu*  et  pythaule*  d  choraule*  in  comoedia  canebant  (the 
pantomimu*  perhaps  after  the  separation  of  singing  and  acting ;  cf.  Liv.  7,  2,  10 
inde  ad  manum  rantari  histrionUtu*  coeptum  diverbiatnte  tantum  ipaorum  voci  relido). 
Gradually,  he  states,  the  hialrionea  (adores  comoediarum)  were  separated  from  the 
mimi  and  tibicine*.  The  notice  in  the  gloaaae  Salomons  is  exaggerated  (RhM.  22, 
446.  28,  418) :  a  put  Romano*  quoque  Plautus  comoediae  choro*  exemplo  Graecorum 
iuteruit  (so  in  Rudens  290-805  chorus  of  fishermen).   Cf.  n.  5. 

4.  The  Old  Attic  Comedy  seldom  employed  more  than  three  actors;  see 
AMCller,  gr.  Buhnenaltertuiner  176.  But  in  the  later  comedy,  after  the  chorus 
was  abolished,  it  would  appear  that  this  number  was  often  exceeded ;  cf.  Euahthics 
de  com.  p.  4  R. :  ad  ultimum  qui  primarum  partium,  qui  aecundarum  el  tertiarum,  qui 
quarti  loci  atque  quinti  adore*  e**enl  dittributum  el  diviaa  quinqueparlito  adu  tola  eat 
fabula.  In  Rome  the  poets  were  still  lew  restricted  in  the  number  of  their 
|>ersonages.  Diomed.  1.1.  491  in  graeco  dramate  fere  tret  pertonae  aolae  agunt 
.  .  quarta  temper  muta :  at  latini  acriptores  complure*  peraona*  in  fabula* 
introduxerunt,  ut  apeciosiore*  frequentia  facrrent.  But  the  centum  chlamyde*  which 
in  Hob.  E.  1,  6,  41  (chlamyde*  Lucullu*  .  .  .  centum  acenae  praebere  rogatu*)  are 
borrowed  for  the  stage,  are  certainly  only  for  the  chorus  or  supers.  Cf.  §  18,  5. 
Ps.-Asoon.  on  Cic.  div.  in  Caec  48  (p.  119  Or.)  latinae  fabulae  per  pauciore*  agebantur 
pertona*  (than  the  palliatae),  ut  Atallanae,  togatae  d  huiuamodi  aliae.  Martial 
alludes  to  the  ancient  Greek  rule,  6, 6  :  comoedi  tre*  aunt,  aed  amat  tua  Paula,  Luperce, 
quattuor:  d  nwpor  Paula  rpMuror  amat.  Only  in  two  of  the  plays  of  Plautus 
(Cist,  and  Stich.,  both  of  which  are  however  incomplete)  would  three  actors  suffice, 
four  of  them  (Capt.,  Epid.,  Merc.,  Pseud.)  require  at  least  four,  and  ten  at  least  five 
performers,  while  the  Poenulus  and  Rudens  need  six.  Ritschl  p.*  lv  conjectures 
seven  in  the  Trinummus.  Of  the  plays  of  Terence  the  Heaut.  and  Hec.  require 
five,  the  Ad.  and  Phorm.  six  actors ;  the  Andr.  and  Eun.  require  even  more.  The 
writers  of  the  palliatae  did  not  even  restrict  themselves  in  the  narrower  sense  in 
which  Hobace  (AP.  192 ;  cf.  Diomed.  GL.  1,  491, 28),  taking  the  Greek  tragedy  as  his 
starting-point,  warns  them,  for  the  sake  of  simplicity,  against  scenes  for  more  than 
three  speaking  characters ;  see  the  enumeration  in  FSchmidt  p.  4.  In  this  subject 
there  are  several  details  which  cannot  easily  be  determined,  e.g.,  in  regard  to  the 
number  of  actors,  whether  there  was  a  fixed  maximum  (Steftej*  1.1.  concludes 
that  it  was  seven),  how  the  actors  were  cast  for  a  number  of  parts,  and  whether 
one  part  was  given  to  several  performers  in  different  acts  so  as  to  bring  on  the 
best  actors  more  frequently ;  this  theory  is  employed  to  explain  e.g.  why  the  part 
of  Laches  in  Tkb.  Hec.  in  Bemb.  and  Vict,  is  marked  with  two  Greek  letters.  See 
however  n.  8.  FSchmidt,  d.  Zahl.  der  Schauspieler  bei  Plant,  u.  TerM  Erl.  1870. 
CSteffkk,  de  actorum  in  fabulis  Terent.  numero  et  distributione,  in  Ritschl's  Acta 
soc.  philol.  Lips.  2,  109.  HBosse,  quaest.  Terent.  (c.  II),  Lips.  1874.  FScholl,  JJ. 
119, 41.  GHSchmitt,  qua  ratione  vett.  et  quot  inter  ac tores  Terentii  fabularum  in 
soenam  edendarum  partes  distribuerint  in  the  Festschr.  z.  Karlsruher  Philol.  Vers. 
1882,24.  Cf.n.8. 

5.  G Hermann,  de  canticis  in  Rom.  fabbn  opusc.  1,  290.  GABWolvt  de  canticis 
etc.,  Halle  1824.  G  bysar  (see  above  §  18,  5  ad  fin.).  There  are,  however,  comedies 
without  cantica  properly  so-called,  as  Plaut.  mil.  glor.,  and  others  in  which  they 
occur  rarely,  e.g.  Asin.  Cure.  Merc.  Frequently  (as  in  Plautus  As.  Bacch.  Capt.  Cist. 
Epid.)  the  whole  company  which  had  taken  part  in  the  play  came  on  at  tho  end 
as  a  ca terra,  with  a  concluding  address  (in  trochaic  septenarii)  to  the  tpectatort* 
(Flbckeises,  JJ.  Ill,  547).  Cf.  n.  8  and  §  17,  5.  In  the  MS8.  of  Plautus,  not  only 
lyric  scenes  in  irregular  or  mixed  metres,  but  others  which  are  confined  to  trochaic 
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s?ptenarii  are  designated  as  C  (canticum  or  canlio)  and  accordingly  accompanied 
by  inusifc,  while  the  declamatory  scenes  in  iambic  senarii,  which  were  simply 
recited,  are  DV  as  diverbia.  Perhaps  more  correctly  deverbia?  see  Dziatzro  and 
Bibbsck  1.1.  On  the  other  side  BCchklbb,  JJ.  108,  273.  Bitschl,  op.  3,  25.  Of 
these  cant  tea  the  lyric  jxarta  were  regularly  sung  (singing  with  musical  accom- 
paniment), while  the  scenes  in  trochaic  septenarii  were  given  in  recitative 
(recitativo  accompagnato,  rapaxaTaXoy^,  chanted  declamation  with  musical 
accompaniment).  Bitschl,  opusc.  3,  1,  ed.  Trim *  p.  lvi.  Gotz-Lowe  on  PI.  Aflin. 
p.  xiii.  KDziatzeo,  RhM.  26,  97  and  JJ.  108,  819.  ThBebqr,  op.  1,  192.  WChbist, 
die  Parakataloge  im  gr.  u.  rum.  Drama,  Munch.  1875  (Abh.  d.  Bayr.  Ak.  13,  8, 153) 
p.  29.  48;  Metrik*  676.  Bibbeck,  rora.  Trag.  632.  See  likewise  AMllleb,  gr 
Bahnenaltertumer  190.   Zieliksri,  Gliederung  d.  att.  Konu,  Lpz.  1885,  28a  313. 

6.  A  musician  supplied  the  accompaniment  (modos  fecit),  e.g.  for  Plautus 
irarcipor  Oppi ;  for  Terence,  Flaccus  Claudi.  The  didascaliae  to  Terence 
i$  109,  4)  are  the  chief  authority  for  the  nature  of  the  music ;  the  following 
accompaniment  is  there  mentioned,  but  cannot  be  understood  in  detail:  tibiis 
paribus  or  tibiis  imparibus  or  tibiis  duabus  dextris  or  tibiis  sarranis  (Tyrian,  Sarra 
=Tyre).  Vabr.  BB.  1,  2,  15  dextera  tibia  alia  quam  sinistra,  ita  ut  tamen  tit 
(putdam  modo  coniuncta,  quod  est  altera  eiusdem  carminis  modorum  incentita  (first 
voice),  altera  succentiva  (second  voice).  Diomed.  1.1.  p.  492,  9.  Dobat.  praef.  Eun. 
p.  10v  11  B.  and  praef.  Adelph.  p.  7,  11  B. :  modulata  est  tibiis  dextris,  i.e.  Lydiis  ob 
terrain  gravitatem,  qua  fere  in  omnibus  comocdiis  utitur  hie  porta  (Ter.),  satpe  tamen 
mutatis  per  scenam  modis  cantata,  quod  siynificat  titulus  scaenae  habens  subiectas 
ptrtomis  liUeras  MJf.C.  (mutatis  modis  cantici  or  mutantur  modi  cantici  ;  cf.  Bitschl, 
op.  3,  39).  Thus  we  read  in  the  didascalia  of  Trb.  Heauton, :  acta  primum  tibiis 
imparibus,  deinde  duabus  dextris.  Dobat.  de  com.  p.  12,  13  agebantur  tibiis  paribus  el 
taijtaj  ibui,  id  est  dextris  aut  sinistris  (Beikkebschkid  inserts  out  dextra  et  sinistra). 
Uextrae  autem  tibiae  sua  gravitate  seriam  comoediae  diciumem  praenuntiabant, 
sinistrae  serranae  [Beiffebscheid  rightly  erases  serr.]  acuminis  levitate  iocum  in 
comoedia  osUndebant :  ubi  autem  dextra  et  sinistra  acta  fabula  inscribebatur,  mixtim 
ieci  et  gravitates  denunliabantur.  Cf.  KDziatzko,  RhM.  20,  594.  Cf.  Gbysab  1.1. 
376.  EBbumeb,  quaest.  terent.  (Helsingf.  1868)  p.  1  (de  can  tic  ib  et  tibiis  fabul. 
Ter.).   KvJab,  JJ.  119,  591,  21. 

7.  In  the  Old  Attic  Comedy  the  intervals  in  the  action  were  marked  and 
filled  up  by  chon'c  songs,  but  these  were  given  up  at  an  early  time  (AMCller, 
Bahnenaltertumer  342),  in  the  later  comedy  the  av\nr*)t  probably  as  a  rule  took 
their  place.  Cf.  Plaut.  Ps.  578.  But  we  hear  nothing  of  a  division  into  acta  in 
the  later  comedy,  nor  of  any  fixed  number  of  these,  and  Aristotle  moreover  is 
silent  on  the  subject.  In  the  Roman  comedy  too  the  poet  left  it  to  the  manager 
to  insert  the  necessary  or  desirable  pauses.  Consequently  the  original  MSS.  of 
Plautus  and  Terence  showed  no  division  into  acts,  nor  is  there  any  trace  of  such 
in  the  manuscripts  whiCt  have  come  down  to  us.  In  the  prologue  of  L.  Ambivius 
($  16,  14)  to  Ter.  Hec.  89  primo  actu  placeo  may  be  equivalent  to  in  prima  fabula. 
Naturally  the  practice  in  relation  to  these  intervals  became  gradually  fixed,  and 
hence  acts  are  also  spoken  of  in  a  figurative  sense ;  cf.  Varbo  (BB.  l}  26  quartus 
actus  ;  2,  5, 2  secundus  actus  ;  8, 17, 1  tertius  aetus)  and  Cic.  ad  Qu.  fr.  1,  1, 46  (see  §  13, 
4),  cf.  Atcl.  flor.  16,  64  cum  iam  in  tertio  actu,  quod  genus  in  comoedia  fieri  amat, 
imasndiorts  off  actus  moveret.  Horace  A  P.  189  is  the  first  to  speak  directly  of  the 
fiv«  acts,  which  subsequently  came  to  be  regarded  as  the  regular  number:  neve 
minor  neu  tit  quinto  produclior  actu.  Donatus  complains  repeatedly  of  the  difficulty 
of  division  into  acta.   Cf.  Ecaxth.  de  com.  p.  5,  25  B  postquam  otioso  tempore  fasti- 
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diosior  spectator  effectus  esset  et  turn  cum  ad  contort*  ab  actoribus  fabula  transitu t 
consvrgere  et  abire  coepisset,  admonuit  poetas  ut  primo  quidem  choros  tolUrcnt  locum 
eh  relinquentcs,  ut  Menander  fecit  .  .  .:  postremo  ne  locum  quidem  rcliquerunt, 
quod  Latini  fecerunt  comici,  unde  a  pud  UIos  dirimere  actus  quinqueixtrlitos  difficile  est. 
The  fact  that  the  division  into  acts  as  transmitted  to  us  is  frequently  impractic- 
able proves  its  late  origin.  Cf.  Steffen  (d.  4  ad  fin.)  p  147.  For  a  general  view 
see  Doxat.  arg.  Andr.  p.  7,  11  R. :  est  atlentc  animadrertendum  ubi  et  quando  scena 
vacua  sit  ah  omnibus  personis,  ut  in  ea  chorus  (in  the  tragedy;  vel  tibicen  (in  the 
comedy)  obaudiri  possint ;  quod  aim  viderimus,  ibi  actum  esse  finitum  debemus 
agnoscere.  Five  acts  as  the  rule  are  also  presupposed  by  Donat.  for  the  Ad.  p.  7,  1 
R. :  finer  quexjue,  ut  cetera  huiusmodi  poemata,  quinque  actus  habeal  necexse  eat,  and  for 
the  Hec.  p.  12,  16  R. :  divisa  est  ut  ceterae  quinque  actibus  legitimis.  The  first  act 
generally  contains  the  explanation  of  the  plot  (x^wVeum),  in  acts  II  to  IV  the 
knot  is  entangled  and  the  intrigue  brought  about  (irlrMti),  in  the  fifth  is  the 
d6nouement  (Karaarpo^).  Cf.  Euakth.  p.  7,  21  R.  Donat.  de  com.  10,  9  R. 
Victohik.  GL.  6,  78,  29  haec  per  medios  actus  varie,  rursus  in  exitu  fabularum  etc. 
Ritschi.,  opusc.  2,  854.  KFHkhmann,  do  Ter.  A  del  phis  in  Jahn's  Jahrbb.  Suppl. 
6,71.  WSciuiitz,  de  actuum  in  Pluut.  fab.  discriptione,  Bonn  1852.  EBrimb, 
quaest.  terent.  (1868)  20.  On  the  metrical  and  musical  com  position  of  the  several 
acts  ASfekuel,  d.  Akteinleitung  d.  Kom.  d.  Plaut.,  Munch.  1877. 

8.  The  division  into  scenes  is  regularly  found  in  all  MSS.  of  Plautus  and 
Terence,  the  names  of  the  characters  speaking  in  each  being  indispensable  as 
headings.  The  interlocutors  are  generally  in  the  MSS.  marked  within  the  scenes, 
with  the  initial  letter  of  their  names ;  but  sometimes,  for  the  sake  of  abbrevia- 
tion, with  single  Greek  letters;  the  key  to  this  system  is  given  in  the  heading  of 
the  scenes,  where  the  names  are  inscribed  with  the  letters  which  correspond  to 
them.  So  in  some  places  in  the  cod.  vet.  (B)  of  Plautus  (§99,  7,  most  completely 
in  the  Trin.)  and  most  thoroughly  carried  out  in  the  Bembinus  and  Victorianus 
codd.  of  Terence  (§  109,  2).  Ritsciil,  op.  2,  294.  865 ;  ed.  Trin.*  p.  i.v.  and  others 
(Tkcffel,  JJ.  105,  10a  CSteffek  [n.  4)  116.  150.  WWaonkr,  JB.  1878,  446) 
have  wrongly  assumed  that  these  letters  had  a  dramaturgic  meaning  and 
referred  to  the  distribution  of  the  parts  among  the  actors,  and  to  their  com- 
parative importance  as  leading  and  secondary  parte,  etc. :  see  FLko  on  Sen.  trag. 
1,  p.  85. — ASpeng bi.,  Szenentitel  u.  Szenenabteilung  in  d.  lat  Kom.,  Munch.  SBer. 


9.  As  a  compensation  for  their  curtailing  of  the  originals  and  in  order  to 
increase  the  attraction  of  a  play,  Naevius,  Plautus  (cf.  GGotz,  act.  soc.  Lips. 
6,  810.  815),  Ennius  and,  following  their  example,  Terence  also  (Andr.  prol.  18) 
took  single  scenes  out  of  a  Greek  play  of  similar  plot,  and  transferred  them  into- 
the  one  adopted  by  them,  which  proceeding  Luscius  (§  107,  5)  by  way  of  censure 
called  conlaminare  (see  Andr.  prol.  16,  Heaut  prol.  16).  This  clumsy  proceeding, 
while  it  gained  for  the  play  a  few  effective  incidents,  no  doubt  often  injured 
the  composition  as  a  whole  and  caused  all  sorts  of  irreconcilable  discrepancies. 

10.  The  prologue  commonly  contained  a  summary  of  the  subject  of  the  play 
(Teh.  Andr.  prol.  5),  but,  like  the  parabasis  of  the  old  comedy,  was  also  used  for 
the  exposition  of  the  poet's  personal  wishes.  Dowatus  de  com.  p.  10,  11  R. 
accordingly  distinguishes  four  varieties :  evvrarucfo,  eommendaticius ;  iwtTifxnriK&t 
*  *,  reJativus  ;  SpauarucSt,  argumentations  ;  u.iktL$,  mixtus.  The  prologue  was  recited 
without  any  theatrical  costume  (sine  ornament  is,  Plaut.  Poen.  prol.  1281=oma/« 
prologi,  Teh.  Hec.  prol.  B,  1)  by  an  actor  who  had  not  to  appear  at  the  very 
beginning  of  the  first  act  (change  of  dress,  Poen.  prol.  126 ;  exceptions  in  Ritschi. 
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Parerg.  19)  or  by  the  dominus  gregis  (as  frequently  in  Terence).  But  it  does  not 
always  precede  the  first  act  (Pladt.  mil.  2,  1.  Cist.  1,  8 ;  cf.  Don  at.  praef.  to  Ter. 
Phorm.  p.  14,  24  B.)  and  may  even  bo  omitted  altogether  (Plaut.  Cure.).  For 
new  performances  of  a  play,  even  after  the  poet's  death,  new  prologues  used  to  be 
composed ;  those  prefixed  to  plays  of  Plautus.  which  have  been  preserved,  are 
chiefly  of  this  kind,  and  for  the  most  part  insufferably  diffuse  and  insipid ;  see 
Bitschl,  Parerga  209.  225.  233,  and  below  §  99,  1. 

11.  The  rp&fffanra  xparoricd  chiefly  serve  to  facilitate  the  exposition,  on  which 
great  care  was  bestowed,  there  being  no  play -bill  to  assist  the  intelligence  of  the 
spectator.  Doxat.  arg.  Andr.  p.  4,  4  B :  persona  jrrotaiira  intellegitur  quae  semel 
imiucta  in  principio  fabulae  in  nullit  deinceps  fabulae  partibut  adhibetur.  Euaxth.  de 
com.  p.  6,  7  R.  rporarixa  rp  curra,  i.e.  personal  extra  argumenlum  arcessitas,  nam 
facile  ceteri  habent  (Plautus  however  employs  as  such  Artotrogus  in  the  Miles 
and  Grumio  in  the  Most,),  quibut  Terentius  saepe  (in  Andr.  Phorm.  and  Hec.) 
utitur,  ui  per  ha  rum  inductiones  facile  patent  argumenlum. 

12.  The  customary  form  of  the  epilogue  is :  plaudit*.  Cf.  Mexaxd.  fr.  831 
4£aparrft  iTiKpor^aare  with  Plaut.  True,  conclusion :  plaudile  atque  exsurgile.  See 
besides  Quixtil.  6,  1,  52  illud  quo  Vetera  tragoediae  comoediaeque  cluduntur 
4  Plodile:   Hob.  AP.  155,  etc. 

13.  Masks.  Diomed.  GL.  1,  489  antea  galearibus  (besides  paint  etc.),  non  personit, 
uttfjanlur,  ut  qualitat  coloris  indicium  faceret  aeiatis,  cum  essent  aut  albi  (old  men; 
cf.  albicapUlus,  Plaut.  Mil.  631.  Baoch.  1101.  Trin.  873;  also  long  beard  and 
staff.  Plaut.  Men.  854.  856)  aut  nigri  (youths ;  gallants  with  curled  hair,  Cincinnati, 
cf.  Plaut.  Mil.  928)  aut  rufi  (slaves),  personi*  vera  uti  primus  cot  pit  Roscius  Gallus, 
praecipuus  hist  r  to,  quod  oculis  perversis  erat  (cf.  Cic.  nat.  door.  1,  79,  see  concerning 
him  Ribbeck,  rOm.  Trag.  671)  nec  satis  decorus  tine  per  ton  is  nisi  parasitus  pro- 
nuntiabat.  This  evidently  professional  account,  which  probably  comes  from  Suet, 
and  Varro,  is  contradicted  by  Doxat.  de  comoed.  p.  10,  1  B.  personati  primi  egisse 
dicuntur  comoediam  Cincius  Faliscus,  tragoediam  Minucius  Prothymus.  Cf.  Domat. 
praef.  to  Ter.  Eun.  p.  10  B.  acta  est  .  .  .  etiam  (iamf)  turn  personalis  L.  Minucio 
Prothymo,  L.  Ambivio  Turpione  and  praef.  Ad.  p.  7  haec  acta  est  (594/160)  a  gent  thus 
L.  Ambivio  et  L.  •  •  qut  cum  suit  gregibus  etiam  turn  personati  agelmnt.  If  this 
account  were  correct  with  regard  to  Ambivius  Turpio,  the  use  of  masks  would  go 
back  to  the  time  of  Terence,  but  his  plays  themselves  disprove  it  (see  e.g.  Phorm. 
210).  For  an  attempt  to  assign  a  later  date  to  Minucius  Prothymus  and  to  connect 
him  with  Boscius  (supposing  Boscius  to  have  introduced  masks  into  Minucius' 
troupe)  see  Dziatzko,  BhM.  21,  68  and  Ribbeck,  rom.  Trag.  661.  From  Cic.  de  or. 
8, 221  in  ore  sunt  omnia  .  .  .  pertonatum  ne  Roscium  (pi idem  magnopere  laudabant 
nt^tri  illi  senes  we  may  assume  that  about  630/124  actors  were  still  without  masks, 
but  that  they  came  in  shortly  after  that  time,  and  probably  in  response  to  the 
universal  tendency  of  the  later  Roman  drama,  to  assimilate  the  performances  as 
much  as  possible  to  the  Greek  custom.  About  640/114  Boscius  might  already  have 
appeared  in  masks.  Having  once  been  introduced,  the  wearing  of  masks  long 
remained  the  rule ;  at  least  we  may  gather  this  from  the  cogi  in  tcena  ponere 
personam  (Fest.  217;  see  above  §  9,  4);  and  after  this,  when  adores  comoe- 
diarum  (as  distinguished  from  the  mimi -artifice*  scenici,  in  Sex.  ep.  1,  11,  7, 
who  alone  played  without  masks)  are  mentioned,  stress  is  laid  only  on  the  voice, 
the  diction  and  the  action  as  characteristic,  as  in  Quixtil.  8,  8,  51.  11,  8,  178.  It 
w&A  afterwards  sought  to  lessen  the  inconveniences  of  masks :  as  by  large  openings 
for  the  eyes  and  mouth,  so  that  the  facial  expression  (Cic.  de  or.  2,  198.  8,  221 ) 
should  not  be  entirely  wasted.   See  CBobkbt,  ann.  1880,  206.   Finally  the  masks 
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were  got  rid  of,  most  likely  under  the  influence  of  the  Mimus.  Dosat.  Ter.  Andr. 
4,  8  rive  haec  (/em  i  no  =  My  sis)  peraonatie  viri*  agitur,  ut  a  pud  veteret,  rive  per 
mulierem,  ut  nunc  videmus.  Cf.  CSteffes  154.  ChHoffkr,  de  personarura  usu  in 
Terentii  comoediis,  Halle  1877.— Ancient  representations  of  actors:  FWiesklx*. 
Denkm.  d.  BUhnenwesens,  Gott.  1851.  ThSchreibkr,  kulturhist.  Bilderatlas  T. 
1-6.  AMClleb's  Btthnenaltert.  227  sqq. ;  concerning  these  in  the  MSS.  of  Terence, 
see  §  109,  2. 

14.  As  actoret  eomoediarum  are  known  to  us,  in  the  time  of  Plautus,  a  certain 
(T.  Publiliue)  PeUio  (§  97,  8  n.  1.  Kitschl,  Parerga  250.  892.  WStodemukd, 
comment.  Mommsen.  801),  in  the  time  of  Terence  (cf.  n.  13)  especially:  L.  Ambiviu* 
Turpio,  the  most  famous  manager  and  actor  of  the  period  before  Cicero  (cf.  Cic. 
sen.  48.  Tac  dial.  20.  Stmm.  ep.  1,  81,  8.  10,  2,  1),  further  L.  Atiliue  of  Praeneste 
(cf.  §  107,  2).  Belonging  to  the  Republican  period  (probably  the  7th  century) 
M.  Ofiliue  UUaruM  (Plik.  N.H.  7,  184);  to  the  time  of  Quintilian  (11,  8,  178) 
Stratokle,  and  Demetriue  (§  15,  1). 

l^Togat^g  the  name  given,  in  contradistinction  tqf^lliata^ 
to  comedies  with  Roman  (Italian)  subieot^matter.  Later  on,  this 
comedy  was  called  aIso(fabe rnarT^*^  It^  represented  the  life^gf 
tne  lower  classes  in  Rome  ;  thus  itwas  coarser  in  tone  than  the 
palliata,  but  at  the  same  time  had  greater  freshness  and  vitality. 
But  it  surpasses  the  palliata  especially  in  its  conception  of 
family  life,  the  female  sex  being  far  more  prominent  in  it, 
and  the  slaves  holding  comparatively  insignificant  parts.  The 
chronology  of  the^b^at^ns  denned  on  the  one  hand  by  the  over- 
refined  palliata  of  Terence,  and  on  the  other  by  the  artificial 
Atellana  and  the  Mimus.  Its  principal  poets  are  Titinius, 
Quinctius  Atta  and  L.  Afranius,  all  between  589/169  and  675/79. 
Afranins  raised  the  togata  into  higher  circles  of  society,  intro- 
duced the  arrangement  and  tone  of  the  palliata  into  it,  sometimes 
even  used  Greek  plays  for  his  purposes,  and  in  this  way  created 
a  kind  of  mixed  species,  which,  however,  died  out  with  him. 
Even  in  the  Imperial  period  Afranius'  togatae  were  performed. 

1.  In  the  broadest  sense  of  the  word  togata  may  designate  any  fabula  (serious 
or  light),  with  Roman  subject-matter.  Diomedes  OL.  1,  489  enumerates  as  togatae 
a)  praetextatae,  b)  togatae  =  tabernariae,  c)  AteUanae,  d)  planipedes,  and  defines 
them :  quae  tcriptae  runt  secundum  rilua  et  habitum  hominum  togatorum  i.e. 
Jiomanorum.  In  this  sense  togata  comprises  also  the  trabeata  which  Diomedes 
omits,  though  this  was  merely  a  transient  and  unimportant  species,  devoted 
especially  to  the  equites,  whose  peculiar  habit  M  as  the  trabea  (Peas.  3,  29.  Dio  56, 
31),  and  a  species  merely  represented  by  C.  Melissus  its  originator  (§  244,  2).  In 
the  same  general  sense,  and  especially  of  praetextae,  Sen.  ep.  1,  8,  8  uses  the  term 
togatae:  non  attingam  tragico*  nec  to  gala  9  nostras,    habent  enim  hae  quoque  ali 

2.  Diomkd.  1.  1.:  tec  undo  specie*  est  toga  la  rum  quae  tabernariae  dicuntur  et 
et  argu  mentor  urn  rimUitudine  comoediU  (^paUiatie) 
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The  name  tabertutriae  was  taken  from  the  tabernae,  the  booths  of  the  artisans  and 
of  the  industrial  class  in  general.  Festus  852  v.  togatarum  enumerates  among  the 
characters  of  the  tabemariae  besides  others  plagiarii,  tervi  (Unique,  in  general 
such  as  ex  taberni*  honeste  prodeant.  Cf.  also  such  titles  of  togatae  as  Augur, 
Cinerariu*,  Fullonia,  Liber' us,  Psaltria,  Tibicina.  Togatae  is  the  name  given  to 
plays  of  this  kind  espec.  in  Cic.  Seat.  118.  Hob.  AP.  288.  Vellbi.  2,  9,  8.  See. 
ep.  14,  1  (  -89),  7  (cf.  Aebae.  v.  299).  Slkt.  Ner.  11.  Quint.  10, 1, 100.  Gell.  10,  11, 
a  18,8,3. 

8.  The  plots  of  the  togatae  are  generally  laid  at  Rome,  though  not  un  frequently 
abo  in  a  provincial  town,  in  order  to  ridicule  either  the  life  of  a  small  town  or 
satirise  Rome  in  a  disguised  manner,  or  to  describe  the  impression  produced  by 
Rome  on  a  man  from  the  country ;  cf.  the  titles  Brundisinae,  Ferentinatis,  Setina, 
VelUerna,  Ulubrana.  From  the  mere  titles  appears  the  large  admixture  of  the 
female  sex  "(even  of  virgins),  and  this  is  still  more  shown  by  the  fragments.  Cf. 
abo  Sebv.  A  en.  11, 160  tn  togati*  vict  rices  appeUantur  quae  viro*  extulerunt.  Dumatus 
on  Ter.  Eun.  12  is  very  significant :  conccssu  m  est  in  palliaia  poeiis  comic  in  aerco* 
dom  in  is  aapientiore*  fingere,  quod  item  in  togata  non  ftrt  licet. 

4.  Diomeo.  OL.  1,  490  togata*  tabernarias  in  ecenam  dataverunt  praecipue  duo, 
L.  Afranius  et  G.  Quintius.  Ps.-Acbo  (from  Suet.  ?  see  AKiessliko,  de  personis  horat. 
8)  on  Hor.  AP.  288  following  an  absurd  explanation  of  the  terms  praetexta 
( -  comedy  with  Roman  subject-matter)  and  togata  ( =  comedy  with  Greek  subject- 
matter)  :  praetexta*  et  togata*  tcripseruni  Aelius  Lamia,  Anion ius  Rufus  (these  two 
otherwise  unknown,  cf.  also  §  254,  8),  Cn.  Mel  isms  (§  244,  2),  Afranius,  Pomponius 
(284,  7).  A  performance  of  Afranius'  Inoendium  under  Nero,  Suet.  Ner.  11. 
T.»gatae  publicly  recited  :  Iuv.  1,  8.-A  certain  togatariu*  SUphanio  (eat  in  puerilem 
habitum  circumtonsam  maironam  minislrasse  compere  rat  August**  and  whom  he 
therefore  per  trina  theatra  virgis  caesum  relegavU)  occurs  in'  Scet.  Aug.  45;  cf.  Plib. 
NIL  7,  159  m  in  us  miror  Stephanionem,  qui  primus  toyatu*  (more  correctly  togalas,  cf. 
tragoediam  taltare,  §  18,  6)  taUare  instituit,  utritque  eaecularibu*  ludi*  (a.  787/17  ami 
800/47)  taltavisi*  etc.  Thus  the  Pantomimus  appropriated  the  subject-matter  of 
the  togatae,  as  it  had  that  of  the  tragedies  and  palliatae  (§  8,  18). 

5.  In  imitation  of  the  arrangement  of  the  palliaia  Apbaeius  has  prologues 
(v.  25-80.  Mack.  S.  6,  5,  6  Afranium  .  .  .  qui  in  pro/ot/o  ex  persona  Priapi 
ait,  just  as,  in  his  Sella,  Sophia  appeared  as  a  speaker)  and  cantica  (even  synodic 
ones).  Cic.  Sest.  118  cum  ageretur  togata — Simulant,  ui  opinor — calerva  tota 
clarissima  ccmcenticme  .  .  .  contionata  est.  The  adoption  of  the  parasites  belongs 
to  the  same  features,  though  the  Roman  clientship  and  the  scurrae  offered 
analogies.  The  fragments  of  togatae  are  collected  in  Ribbece,  com.*  131. — 
JHNeukikch,  de  fab.  togata,  Lps.  1833;  Ladewiq  PRE.  6,  8024 ;  Mombseb  RG.  1*. 
904.  2»,  436. 

18.  The  Roman  writers  on  literature  specify  the  Rhintho- 
nica  as  a  separate  variety  of  Roman  comedy ;  it  was  named  after 
the  farce-writer  (<t>\vatcoyp6<f>os)  Rhinthon  of  Tarentum,  whose 
iXaporpaypSiat  were  travesties  of  tragic  subjects,  but  none  of  the 
names  of  the  Roman  adapters  nor  any  titles  or  remains  of  Roman 
Rhinthonicae  have  come  down  to  us.  Some  of  these  however 
may  be  incorporated  among  the  Atellanae  on  mythological 
subjects. 
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1.  For  the  authorities  on  the  Boman  Rhinthom'ca  sae  §  12,  1.  Lyd.  de  mag. 
1,  40  'Pi*0w»iKii  {ivrlr)  j)  ^wrunj  (cf.  Plavt.  Men.  2,  1,  11  Graeciamque  exoticam  of 
southern  Italy).  For  Rhinthon,  who  flourished  under  Ptolemaios  I  Soter  (a.  320-286 
B.C.  =  487/469  t'.c),  see  esp.  Suid.  s.v.  'Pirdur.  Stkph.  Bvi.  v.  Tapat.  The  KUfupto- 
rpayifSia  of  Alkaios,  Dcinolochos  and  Anaxandrides  (Mkikekk,  hist.  crit.  oom.  gr. 
247)  is  older  than  the  IXapor  payola,  of  which  Rhinthon  was  the  ipxnyb*  (see  Sum. 
s. v.),  and  is  therefore  not  identical  with  it.  Perhaps  the  KumptoTpayyiia  was  more 
like  a  comedy  compared  with  the  farcical  IXaporpayvtla,  possibly  like  Plaut. 
Amphitr.,  which  in  the  prologue  v.  59  and  63  is  called  a  tragi  [co)comoedia. 
(Tragicocomoedia  in  Lutat.  on  Stat.  Theb.  5,  160.)  Cf.  also  Varro'b  Pseudo- 
tragoediae  (§  165,2).  Plautus1  Amphitruo  is  certainly  not  a  Rhinthonica ;  see 
Vahlen,  RliM.  16,  472. 

2.  The  separation  of  the  Rhinthonica  from  the  Atellana  is  probably  only  founded 
on  a  quibble  of  the  theorists.  Titles  of  Atellanae  which  indicate  farcical  travesties 
of  mytho-tragical  subjects  are  Agamemno  ntppo»itu»,  Ariadne,  Armorum  iudieium 
(?),  Atalante,  Shyphut  by  Pomponius,  Phoenutsae  by  Novius,  Autonoe  (Ivy.  6,  71). — 
In  general  cf.  Neukirch,  de  fab.  tog.  15.  EMunk,  de  fabb.  Atell.  84.  Vahurm, 
RhM.  15,  472.   E.  Sommerbrodt,  de  phlyacogr.  graec.  (Bresl.  1875)  p.  43. 

19.  The  Romans  possessed  a  tendency  to  preserve  and  cherish 
the  recollection  of  past  events  ;  and  as  they  perceived  that  metre 
facilitated  both  recollection  and  tradition,  we  find  here  a  field 
favourable  to  the  development  of  epic  poetry.  Hence  we 
have  at  an  early  age  ancestral  songs  and  inscriptions  of  various 
kinds  somewhat  like  the  epic  in  style.  The  saturnian  measure 
employed  in  them  was  also  used  by  the  most  ancient  epic  poets, 
Andronicus  and  Naevius,  the  first  a  mere  translator  in  his  Latin 
Odyssey,  the  latter  in  his  bellum  punicum  boldly  plunging  into 
the  life  of  his  nation  and  time.  Like  him,  his  successor  Ennius 
chose,  in  his  Annals,  a  national  subject,  which  he  expanded  to 
a  complete  Roman  history  down  to  his  own  time,  and  treated  in 
dactylic  hexameters.  His  example  became  the  type  for  later 
poets,  both  as  to  subject-matter  and  form.  During  the  next 
century  no  other  poet  attempted  an  epic  poem ;  but  then  Hostius, 
plainly  following  Ennius,  wrote  a  bellum  istricum,  and  similarly 
L.  Accius  and  A.  Furius  and  later  on  Tanusius  wrote  epics 
entitled  Annales.  Cicero  himself  wrote  poems  in  hexameters  on 
his  consulship  and  exile  (de  suo  consulatu,  de  temporibus  meis), 
while  Varro  Atacinus  treated  of  Caesar's  bellum  sequanicum. 
In  the  Augustan  period  Anser  eulogised  M.  Antony,  and  others 
treated  subjects  of  the  history  of  the  period  in  the  manner  of 
the  Alexandrine  poets  and  partly  with  panegyric  tendencies,  as 
L.  Varius  (de  morte,  sc.  Caesaris ;  Panegyricus  Augusti),  Tibullus 
(?Panegyricus  Messalae),  Octavianus  himself  (Sicilia);  impor- 
tant epic  fragments  remain  to  us  by  Cornelius  Severus  (res 
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romanae),  Rabirius  (bellum  actiacum  ?),  Albinovanus  Pedo  (de 
navigatione  Grermanici  per  oceanum  septentrionalera).  In  the 
Imperial  period  epic  poetry  was  chiefly  devoted  to  the  past : 
Lucan's  Pharsalia,  the  epic  poem  de  bello  civili  (in  Petronius 
sat.  119),  and  Silius  Italicus'  Punica).  About  the  middle  of  the 
3rd  century  of  our  era  such  subjects  still  found  favour,  and 
Alfius  Avitus  treated  them  even  in  iambic  dimeters.  But  when 
contemporary  history  furnished  the  material,  as  under  Trajan 
authors  selected  a  bellum  dacicum  and  parthicum,  such  subjects 
could  only  be  treated  in  courtly  fashion.  To  this  class  belong 
Cfordian's  Antoninias,  Claudian  with  his  numerous  eulogistic  epics 
on  Stilicho,  and  the  bellum  gildonicum  and  pollentinum  ;  lastly 
Corippus'  Johannis  and  laudes  Iustini. 

1.  The  interest  of  the  epic  subject-matter  remained  always  predominant  and 
decisive.  Cic.  de  imp.  Pomp.  25  sinUe  hoc  loco,  tieut  poetae  talent  qui  ret  romanas 
ecrilmnt,  praeterire  me  nottram  calami  tat  em.  The  Roman  magnates  longed  to  be 
glorified  in  poetry,  e.g.  Cic.  Arch.  26.  27.  Augustus  systematically  favoured  and 
promoted  epic  compositions,  and  to  abstain  from  them  almost  required  an  excuse, 
as  in  the  case  of  Horace.  A  large  number  of  real  or  pretended  epic  poets  enumer- 
ated by  Ovid.  Pont.  4, 16.  In  the  time  of  Nero  epic  composition  was  fashionable, 
see  Pebsiub  1,  69.  Cf.  Petbow.  118.  Mabtial.  4,  14.  10,  64.  Stat.  silv.  2,  7,  48. 
HSchiller,  Nero  611.  In  Pbisciam.  GL.  2,  287  are  three  hexameters  taken  from 
the  epic  poem,  in  at  least  three  books,  of  a  certain  Ganniut  (O.  Anniut  ?  cf.  §  209, 12). 
Phrases  (in  prose)  taken  from  a  certain  (orator,  cf.  §  137,  4)  Gannius,  Paul. 
Festi  869  v.  cetera  tore*.  A  certain  Camus  as  author  of  an  iambic  verse  in  Vabbo 
LL.  6,  81. 

2.  Koxb,  in  his  Sprachgebrauch  der  rom.  Epiker,  MttnsU  1840,  argues  that  the 
dactylic  hexameter  is  greatly  at  variance  with  the  plionetic  constituents  of  the 
Latin  tongue,  and  that  the  exigencies  of  this  metre  imposed  many  restrictions  on 
the  Soman  poets.  Cf.  FCHultobkn,  d.  Technik  der  rom.  Dicht.  im  ep.  u.  eleg. 
Versmass,  JJ.  107,  745.  ThBibt,  ad  hist,  hexam.  lat.  symb.,  Bonn  187a  MW 
Humph&eys,  de  accentus  momento  in  versu  heroioo,  Lps.  1874.  HHelbio,  de 
synaloephae  ap.  epicos  lat.  primi  p.  Chr.  saeculi  ratione,  Bautzen  1878.  KP 
Schclze,  Hochton  u.  Vcrshebung  in  den  2  letzten  Fuasen  des  lat  Hex.  ZfGW. 
29,  590  etc. 

a  FWixkelmann,  d.  epischen  Dicht,  d.  Bom.  bis  auf  Virgil,  in  Jahn's  Arch. 
2,  558.  OHacbe,  de  carminibus  epicis  saec.  Augusti,  Bresl.  1870;  die  Epen  des 
silb.  Zeitalters  d.  rom.  Lit.,  Fraustadt  1886.  On  the  introduction  of  similes  among 
the  epic  and  elegiac  writers  see  JWalseb,  ZfdoG.  29,  595. 

^4.  Collection  of  the  works  of  the  Latin  poets  (excluding  the  scenici)  by  WE 
Wbbeb  (corpus  poett.  lat.,  Frankf.  1881)  ;  of  the  lesser  Latin  poems  preserved  in 
manuscript  by  JChbWebxsdobp  (poetae  lat.  minores,  Altenb.  u.  Helmst.  1780- 
99  VI)  and  EBahbeks  (poetae  lat.  min.,  Lps.  1879-83  V).  As  a 'supplement 
frogmenta  poett.  roman.  coll.  et  emend.  EBaubexs,  Lps.  1886  (containing  the 
fnu>sa^t*8  from  poets  scattered  in  various  authors,  besides  the  fragments  of  the 
scenici  and  the  satura  Menippea).  On  the  editions  of  the  so-.called  Anthologia 
latina  and  the  collections  of  the  Lat.  poems  preserved  in  inscriptions  see  §  31,  4. 
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20.  An  heroic  epic  was  impossible  at  Rome  in  its  original 
state,  the  Italian  gods  being  mere  abstractions,  and  godlike 
heroes  unknown  to  the  people.  When,  therefore,  towards  the 
end  of  the  Republic  the  influence  of  the  Alexandrine  poets 
caused  this  class  of  epic  poetry  to  be  cultivated,  it  was  necessary 
to  choose  foreign  subjects  for  mythological  tales.  Thus  Varro 
Atacinus  ( Argonautae),  Catullus  (Epithalamium  Pelei  et  Thetidos), 
Helvius  Cinna  (Smyrna),  Licinius  Calvus  (Io),  Pedo  (Theseis),  as 
well  as  (in  respect  of  its  subject-matter)  Ovid's  Metamorphoses, 
later  on  (the  Culex  and)  the  Ciris,  and  Valerius  Flaccus  (Argo- 
nautica).  Others  translated  the  Iliad,  e.g.  C.  Matius,  at  a  later 
time  Gaurus  and,  as  appears  probable,  the  young  Silius  Italicus 
as  the  author  of  the  so-called  Homerus  latinus ;  aspirants  of  a 
higher  order  reverted  to  the  Epic  Cycle,  as  Ninnius  Crassus  (the 
Cyprian  Iliad),  Furius  Bibaculus  (Aethiopis  ?),  Pompeius  Macer 
(Antehomerica  and  Posthomerica),  Julius  Antonius  (Diomedea), 
Domitius  Marsus  (Amazonis),  Camerinus  (Excidium  Troiae), 
Lupus  and  Largus  ;  at  a  later  time  Nero's  Troica,  Lucan's  Iliaca, 
Statius'  Thebais  and  Achilleis  etc.  At  the  end  of  the  fourth 
century  Claudian  wrote  his  mythological  epics  Rapt  us  Proser- 
pinae  and  Gigantomachia.  At  the  end  of  the  fifth  the  African 
Dracontius  adapted  the  rape  of  Helen,  the  legend  of  Medea  and 
parts  of  the  myth  of  Herakles  (Hylas  and  Hydra) ;  he  is  in  all 
probability  also  the  author  of  the  Orestis  tragoedia.  Between 
the  historic  or  national  and  the  Alexandrine  or  mythological 
classes  stands  Vergil's  Aeneid,  in  which  an  indigenous  legend  is 
told  in  a  historic  and  psychological  manner,  but  with  a  mytho- 
logical background;  and  this  became  the  pattern  of  poetical 
composition  to  the  subsequent  poets. 

1.  Influence  of  rhetoric,  especially  in  the  style  of  description,  e.g.  Sks.  Apoc. 
2,  8  omnet  potto*,  mom  contend  ortus  et  ocean*  demcribere  (like  Julius  Mot^tanos,  Sen. 
ep.  v.  122,  11-13),  etiom  medium  diem  inquietant.  A  pathetic  style  was  required  : 
heroici  carmiui*  tomu,  Tac  dial.  10.  The  style  of  the  heroic  epic  was  also  trans- 
ferred to  the  historic  class,  as  in  Silius :  cf.  Pxtron.  118  mom  mint  ret  gestae  letrsibu* 
com preh endendae  sunt,  quod  longc  mdiut  hietoriei  faeiunt,  $ed  per  ambages  deorunujue 
minieteria  et  fabmlatum  tententiamtn  tormentum  praecipilandut  est  liber  epiritue,  ut 
potiut  furentit  amimi  taticinatio  apparent  quam  retigiomae  orat'wni*  <mb  tetiibus  jide*. 

2.  Influence  of  Vergil  see  §  231.— The  Troiae  halo*i*  in  senarii  (in  Pmmns.  89) 
given  as  a  speech  to  Eumolpus  already  diverges  from  the  traditional  model.  In  the 
mum  metre  Avienus  at  a  later  time  paraphrased  Vergil  and  Livy  (§  420,  6). 
Similar  Greek  paraphrases  in  trimeter  were  produced  in  large  numbers  (e-g. 
of  Theokritos,  Apollonian  Kallimachos  and  other  Alexandrine  poetry)  by  the 
Hellenised  Bonian  Marian  u>  about  the  year  500  a.d.  ;  see  Scio.  a  v.— Lactabt. 
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ineL  div.  1,  11  (FPB.  406)  turn  intulae  quidam  poeta  triumphum  Cupid  inia 
•cripsit  (list  of  contents  follow) :  qu.  whether  an  Epyllion  or  in  elegiac  metre  ? 
whether  Greek  (EBohde,  gr.  Bom.  108.  544)  or  Latin  perhaps  in  the  style  of 
Beposianus  (§  398,  2)  ? 

21.  After  the  victory  of  Christianity  the  epic  poets  who 
belonged  to  the  new  faith  treated  subjects  from  the  biblical 
history  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  instead  of  Roman 
history  or  Greek  mythology.  Thus  Proba  Faltonia  in  her  cento ; 
subjects  from  the  Old  Testament  were  treated  by  Avitus,  by 
Claudius  Victor  (Genesis)  and  by  Victorinus  (the  Maccabees), 
also  by  the  author  of  the  metrical  paraphrases  of  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  Pentateuch,  the  book  of  Joshua  etc  (see  §  403,  5) ; 
New  Testament  subjects  by  Juvencus,  Sedulius  (carmen  paschale) 
aud  Arator  (history  of  the  Apostles).  Side  by  side  with  panegy- 
rics on  Emperors  as  still  composed  by  Claudian,  Apollinaris 
Sidonius  (on  Avitus,  Maiorianus  and  Anthemius),  Merobaudes 
(on  Aetius),  Corippus  (on  Anastasius)  and  Venantius  Fortunatus 
(on  Frankish  nobles),  were  produced  eulogistic  poems  (epic 
hymns)  on  God,  Christ,  Christian  martyrs  and  saints,  and  on 
bishops  and  popes.  On  Christ,  e.g.  by  Mamertus  Claudianus 
t?see  §  468,5),  on  martyrs  especially  by  Damasus,  Prudentius 
(vept  <TTf<f>dvov)  and  Paulinus  of  Nola  (Felix).  Martin  of  Tours 
was  made  the  object  of  laudatory  epics  by  Paulinus  of  Perigueux 
and  Venantius  Fortunatus,  who  also  eulogised  other  bishops. 
On  the  other  hand,  under  the  influence  of  the  school  of  rhetoric, 
panegyrics  continued  also  to  be  composed  in  epic  metre  on  sub- 
jects, both  light  and  serious,  taken  from  Paganism. 

1.  Enumeration  of  Christian  epic  writers  ap.  Vekaht.  Port,  vita  Mart  1,  14- 
25.  Collections :  GFabricicb,  poetarum  vetL  eoclesiasticorum  opera  Christiana  et 
operum  reliq.  ac  fragm.,  Bas.  1564.  PLkvbkr,  hist,  poetarum  et  poematum  medii 
aevi  decern  post  annum  a  Chr.  n.  400  saeculorum,  Halle  1721.  H&nst,  hist,  de 
la  poesie  chretienne,  Paris  1856.   Cf .  §  90,  2. 

2.  The  less  sacred  character  of  the  Old  Testament  permitted  even  Christian 
poets  a  freer  treatment  of  their  subjects.  Christian  poems  by  unknown  authors 
were  in  the  MBS.  appended  to  the  works  of  particular  patristic  writers,  especially 
Tertullian,  Cyprian  and  Lactantius,  and  for  a  long  time  were  accepted  as  the  work 
of  those  writers.  Thus  the  original  Epyllia  SothXna  (166  hex.)  and  De  Jona 
(actually  rather  de  Xinive,  preserved  in  an  incomplete  state,  105  hex.) — both  by  one 
author,  probably  written  in  the  first  half  of  the  4th  century,  attributed  sometimes 
to  Cyprian  (in  Haetkl's  Cyprian  3,  289.  227),  sometimes  to  Tertullian.  LMOllkk. 
BhJL  22, 829.  464.  27,  486.  AEbert.,  Lit.  de*  MA.  1,  116.  /in  MSS  of  Cyprian,  and 
therefore  in  Habtkl  3,  283,  we  find  besides  85  hexameters  address**!  to  a  Consular 
who  had  apostatised  from  Christianity  to  the  worship  of  Isis;  de  paacha  69  hex. ; 
ad  Flavimm  Filter m  de  rerurreclione  mottuoru m  406  hex.,  and  a  fragment  of  a  versifi- 
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cation  of  Genesis  (165  hex.),  belonging  to  a  very  voluminous  poem  on  the  Old 
Testament  (Pentateuch,  Joshua,  Judges,  etc.),  by  an  unknown  author,  see  §  408,  5. 

3.  Laua  Herculia  in  187  graceful  hexameters  by  an  anonymous  author 
(Merobaudes?  see  §  489,  7.  464,  2),  AL.  881,  in  Jew's  Claudian  2,  p.  208,  cf.  186. 
Cf.  EBahkkxs,  JJ.  10T),  52.  508;  JB.  1878,  219.  LTeep  in  the  Begrussungschrift  d. 
Leipz.  Philologenvers.  (Lps.  1872)  46;  Ri vista,  di  filol.  1,  405.— Hyirtfius  Claudii 
ad  Lunam  (  =  Isis,  Cybebe,  etc.)  AL.  723  PLM.  3,  163.  Similar  invocations  to 
Mats,  Jimo,  Liber  for  a  safe  return:  AL  749-751  PLM  8,  803-304.  In  Yaudem 
Solis  AL.  389  PLM.  4,  543 ;  cf.  below  §  475,  5  ad  fin.  Parodic  hyinn  to  Pan  AL. 
682  PLM.  3,  170. 

22.  The  Epithalamium  gradually  became  a  laudatory  poem 
on  the  occasion  of  a  wedding,  but  retained  from  its  original 
relation  to  erotic  poetry  a  certain  wantonness  and  coarseness. 
Of  the  earlier  period  we  possess  three  epithalamia  by  Catullus, 
and  the  names  of  Calvus  and  Ticidas  as  authors  of  similar  pro- 
ductions; of  the  Imperial  period  are  preserved  epithalamia  by 
Statius,  Ausonius,  Claudianus,  Paulinus  of  Nola,  Apollinaris 
Sidonius,  Dracontius,  Ennodius,  Luxorius,  Venantius  Fortunatus 
(on  Sigibert)  and  the  Epithalamium  Laurentii. 

1.  The  epithalamium  in  honour  of  a  young  couple,  their  parents  and  ancestors, 
is  generally  composed  in  epic  metre.  One  by  Oallienus  is  also  mentioned,  see 
§  885,  2.  The  epithalamia  of  Ausonius  (§  421,  2  k)  and  of  Luxorius  (§  476,  8)  are 
at  the  same  time  Vergilian  centos  (§  26,  2). 

2.  The  epithalamium  Ixturentii  (87  hex.,  AL.  742  PLM.  8,  298)  written  by  an 
unknown  author  in  the  MSB.  of  Claudian  (in  Jeep's  ed.  2  p.  194)  shows  an  ad- 
mixture of  sentimentality  ;  if  we  may  judge  by  its  structure  and  the  prominence 
given  to  Pagan  customs  (dedication  of  the  beard,  nuptial  ceremonies,  undisguised 
descriptions)  it  is  as  early  as  cent.  IV/V.  Cf.  also  Jeep  1.1.  164.  The  bridegroom 
(Laurentius)  is  commended  for  his  ability  as  a  legal  orator,  the  bride  (Florida?) 
for  her  accomplishments  and  the  lanificium.  Weunsdouk,  PLM.  4,  2, 462.  LMCllkk, 
KhM.  22,  88.  89.  24,  126.  AEiese,  JJ.  97,  706.  MHaupt,  op.  3,  8?2.  EBXhheks, 
JJ.  105,  501.— It  was  known  in  England  in  the  7th  century,  see  Haupt  hi. 

23.  Didactic  poetry,  being  in  keeping  with  the  sober  mind 
of  the  Romans,  was  taken  up  at  an  early  period.  The  precepts 
of  a  peasant  to  his  son  are  very  ancient  (cf.  below  §  85,  1),  and 
Appius  Claudius  as  well  as  Cato  wrote  in  a  similar  spirit.  The 
subjects  of  Ennius'  didactic  poems  were  more  varied.  Lucilius' 
Satires  likewise  pursued  didactic  purposes  and  even  treated  of 
orthography.  Literary  history  was  illustrated  in  the  didactic 
poems  of  L.  Accius  (Didascalica),  Q.  Valerius  of  Sora,  Volcacius 
Sedigitus,  Porcius  Licinus.  Only  a  few  of  these  didactic  poems 
were  written  in  the  Greek  epic  metre,  which  gained  an  ascen- 
dancy only  towards  the  end  of  the  Republic  under  the  influence  of 
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Greek  literature.  This  we  have  in  Varro  Atacinus'  chorographia 
and  ephemeris,  Cicero's  translation  of  Aratus,  Lucretius'  system 
of  Epicurean  philosophy  (de  rerum  natura),  and  subsequently  in 
Vergil,  who,  in  his  Georgics,  treated  a  well-chosen  subject  with 
sympathy  and  perfect  art.  Ovid,  following  the  Hellenistic  pre- 
cedent, employed  the  elegiac  metre  in  his  explanation  of  the 
calendar  by  indigenous  legends  (Fasti),  as  well  as  in  the  playful 
didactic  treatment  of  erotic  subjects  (Ars  amatoria,  Remedia 
amoris,  Medicamina  faciei)  ;  in  epic  metre  he  treated  the  Meta- 
morphoses. Some  of  Ovid's  contemporaries  with  less  taste,  and 
in  blind  imitation  of  the  Alexandrine  poets,  treated  utterly 
prosaic  subjects  in  their  didactic  poems.  Thus  Valgius  Rufus 
wrote  a  didactic  poem  on  herbs,  Aemilius  Macer  Theriaca  and 
Ornithogonia,  Grattins  (Faliscus)  Cynegetica,  Manilius  Astro- 
nomica.  Likewise  in  the  first  century  of  our  era  Germanious 
produced  a  new  version  of  Aratus,  Columella  wrote  on  horti- 
culture ;  the  descriptive  epic,  entitled  Aetna,  belongs  to  this 
series,  as  well  as  in  the  third  century  the  patristic  Lactantius' 
poem  de  ave  phoenice  in  distichs ;  in  the  fourth  century  Palladius' 
didactic  poem  de  re  rustica,  the  various  works  of  Ausonius, 
especially  his  Mosella,  Avienus'  Descriptio  orbis  terrae  and 
Aratea,  and  his  Ora  maritima  (in  iambics),  and  the  Christian  and 
dogmatic  poems  of  Prudentius ;  in  the  fifth  century  Rutilius 
Namatianus'  Itinerarium  in  elegiacs.  This  metre  is  also  used 
in  Orientius'  Commonitorium,  while  the  epic  metre  is  used  in 
Dracontius'  didactic  poems  on  God  and  the  Creation,  and  Avitus' 
on  the  Trinity.  In  most  of  these  works  the  metrical  form  is 
merely  accessory  to  the  subject-matter,  but  all  semblance  of 
poetry  disappears  in  the  didactic  poems  of  grammarians  for 
school-use,  such  as  not  only  the  versus  memoriales  (largely  repre- 
sented in  Ausonius),  but  especially  the  metrical  manuals  of 
rhetoric,  metre,  prosody  and  metrology,  the  carmina  de  figuris 
vel  schematibus  (by  Marbod  and  unknown  authors),  Terentianus 
Maurus'  undeniably  skilful  metrical  treatises  de  litteris,  syllabis, 
metris,  the  probably  similar  one  by  Albinus,  the  verses  de 
metris  oratorum  by  Rufinus  of  Antioch,  the  carmina  de  pon- 
deribus  et  mensuris  etc.  Similar  works  are  the  medical  systems 
in  epic  metre  by  Serenus  Sammonicus,  Flavius  and  Vindicianus. 
The  Middle  Ages  were  very  fertile  in  productions  of  this  kind. 

1.  EBbcx&r,  de  carm.  didascalico  Rom.,  Helsingf.  1840.  HKhobloch,  d.  rOm. 
Lehrgedkht  bis  «.  Eudc  d.  Sep.,  llosskben  1881.   On  the  didactic  poems  by 
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Egnatius  and  others,  see  §  192.  Rhetorical  school  verses  by  Dracontius  and  other* 
(§  46,  9).  On  the  poems  of  the  XII  Sapientes  see  §  427, 1.— On  the  didactic  poem 
adversus  Marcionem  §  436,  8. 

2.  Memorial  verses  on  the  names  of  the  Muses  AL.  664  PLM.  8, 248 ;  on  the 
names  of  the  winds  in  Greek  and  Latin  AL.  484  PLM.  5,  888  (cf.  besides  §  847,  3 
below),  the  latter  from  Ibidob.  de  rer.  nat.  87  and  composed  about  his  time,  already 
preserved  in  MSS.  s.  VII/VIII. — Hexameters  on  the  constellations,  seasons  etc. 
AL.  676  sqq.  PLM.  5,  849  sqq.,  not  earlier  than  s.  VI. — Description  of  a  map  of 
the  heavens  (de  tphaera  codi)  after  Hyginus,  dry  and  clumsy  in  Btyle,  in  76  hex. 
from  MSS.  s.  XI  AL.  761  PLM,  6,  880.   Perhaps  not  ancient. 

8.  Several  metrical  enumerations  of^xpressions  for  the  voices  of  various 
animals  (cf.  WWackkrnaoki^  Voces  variae  animantium,  Bas.  1869  ;  see  also 
OLowk,  RhM.  84,  498)  of  quite  a  late  period,  hnt  in  substance  going^  back 
indirectly  to  Suetonius  (see  B.kikfkr8£h kid's  Suet.  247) :  e.g.  AL.  783  PLM.  5,  867 
in  MSS.  s,  X/XI,  further  esp.  AL.  <62  PLM.  5,  863  (*<i«  philomelaf  rather  on  the 
voices  of  birds  and  quadrupeds  in  70  elegiac  lines)  in  MSS.  s.  XI ;  at  the  close  (as 
in  the  poem  to  be  mentioned  presently)  is  an  edifying  turn,  probably  composed  in 
some  German  convent  (see  v.  11  dulce  per  ora  tonal,  dicunt  quam  nomine  drotcam  : 
of.  ohG.  drofca,  drotcila « Drosael).  Goldast  (catal.  Ovid.  71)  pretends  that 
Albius  Ovidius  Juventinus  is  named  as  the  author  in  a  St.  Gallen  MS. ;  see  also 
GScukkkkr,  St.  Galler  Hss.-Verseichnis  72.  In  like  manner  he  invented  a  certain 
Julius  Spcratu?  as  the  author  of  a  poem  of  abc;ut  the  sajne  date  as  the  above- 
mentioned,  addressed  to  the  nightingale,  AL  658  PLM.  5,  368,  preserved  in  MSS. 
a.  X/XI,  and  imitated  already  in  the  a.  IX  by  A 1  varus  of  Cordova  (AEbekt, 
LdMA.  2,  310) :  the  same  is  also  attributed  to  Eugenius  of  Toledo,  see  §  495,  1. 

24.  The  proverbial  poems  are  didactic  poems  on  a  small 
scale,  which  were  in  the  Imperial  period  partly  selected  from 
larger,  complete  works  and  compiled,  partly  independently  pro- 
duced (no  doubt  chiefly  for  pedagogic  use).  The  so-called  disticha 
Catonis  are  a  collection  of  the  latter  kind. 

1.  The  proverbial  poem  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  the  didactic  as  the 
Epigram  to  the  Elegy.  For  the  proverbial  literature  in  iambic  senarii  connected 
with  Syr  us  see  §  212,  4.   On  the  disticha  Catonis  see  §  398. 

96.  The  poetical  Epistle  and  the  Fable  have  also  a  didactic 
tendency.  Any  poem  may  become  a  poetical  Epistle  by  being 
addressed  to  a  certain  person,  and  thus  didactic  poems  addressed 
e.g.  to  a  son  are  at  the  same  time  Epistles.  In  a  limited  sense 
poems  are  called  so  in  which  the  direction  to  individuals  in- 
fluences the  whole  contents  and  the  treatment  from  beginning 
to  end.  In  this  manner  Sp.  Mummius  addressed,  from  his  camp 
before  Corinth  \fiQ8/m\  jocular  letters  in  verse  to  his  friends  at 
Rome ;  Lucilius  also  composed  several  of  his  satires  in  the  form 
of  letters  to  friends,  and  Catullus  poem  to  Manlius  (68*)  is  also 
an  Epistle.    In  the  Augustan  period  Horace  dedicated  several 
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satires  to  Maecenas,  many  lyric  poems  to  individual  friends,  and 
in  his  later  years  treated  with  mature  wisdom  and  perfect  felicity 
questions  concerning  practical  life  and  literature  in  real  Epistles 
in  epic  metre.  Ovid  wrote  in  elegiacs  fictitious  love-letters  of 
mythical  ladies  (Heroides),  and  also  real  letters  of  complaint  and 
entreaty  from  his  exile  (Tristia  and  ex  Ponto).  The  other 
elegiac  poets  as  well  as  the  satirists  Persius  and  Juvenal,  too, 
several  times  address  individuals  by  name,  without,  however, 
really  preserving  the  epistolary  style.  But  Ausonius'  26  Epistles 
and  many  by  Statius  are  real  letters  in  various  metres  and  partly 
on  jocular  subjects,  as  also  those  of  Olaudian  and  of  Apollinaris 
Sidonius. 

# 

1.  On  Mummius  see  §  181,  a  A  book  or  satire  of  Lucilius  (27,  1  MCll.) 
commenced  in  this  manner:  $aluUm  ficti*  vtrsibua  LucUiut  quibus  potest  impertit, 
tctumjfue  hoc  ttudiose  ei  tedulo  etc. 

2.  Tib.  (Ltod.)  8,  5  for  instance  is  also  a  letter ;  here  also  actually  belong 
many  epodes  of  Horace,  esp.  1. 11  and  14-;  letter  from  a  wife  to  her  husband  far 
away  with  the  army  in  the  East,  in  Poop.  5,  8.  IJpth  the  names  and  circum- 
stances are  probably  imaginary.  Dido  Aeneae  AL.  83  PLM.  4,  271  with  a  refrain ; 
cf.  Wek  n  b  do  k  y  PLM.  4,  p.  55.  439.  Heal  letters,  eg.  Stat.  Silv.  4,  4  (to  Victorins 
Maroellus)  and  4,  8  (a  congratulatory  letter),  together  with  that  of  Licentius  to 
Augustine.   For  the  letters  of  Claudian  see  §  439,  6. 

26.  Trifles  current  at  table  and  at  school  were  also  usually 
written  in  epic  metre.  Riddles  were  connected  with  Greek 
literature ;  having  become  more  popular  only  in  the  last  centuries 
of  Rome,  this  kind  of  literature  continued  to  flourish  more  and 
more  luxuriantly  till  late  in  the  Middle  Ages.  On  the  other 
hand,  from  scholarly  circles  proceeded  the  numerous  variations 
on  old  (especially  Vergilian)  themes,  and  the  patchwork  poems 
(centones)  in  which  a  new  work  was  created  out  of  verses 
and  parts  of  verses  selected  arbitrarily  from  older  poets.  Other 
artificial  productions  in  epic  and  elegiac  metres  (Acrosticha  and 
their  varieties),  versus  serpen tini,  recurrentes,  reciproci  and  others, 
were  very  popular  at  a  late  period. 

1.  Among  the  Greeks  ypi<poi  were  an  entertainment  at  the  symposium  (cf. 
ArinaAKUs  b.  10).  Accordingly  the  Roman  writer  of  riddles  Symphosius  also 
makes  use  of  this  poetical  form.  For  the  most  ancient  Latin  oxnigma  (perantiquum, 
pcrquam  Upidum,tribut  verribus  tenari*  eompotitum,  with  the  solution  in  M.  Varronis 
de  sermone  1st.  ad  Mareellum  libro  II)  see  Gill.  12,  6.  Three  popular  comic 
riddles,  in  Pvtbox.  58  (on  these  BOcrelks  p.  129*  and  ESchwarx,  RhM.  42,  310). 
Solving  riddles,  regarded  as  a  proof  of  wisdom,  Hist.  Apollonii  42,  cf.  4.  At  a  later 
time  Latin  riddles  became  a  favourite  amusement  in  the  monasteries,  and  accord- 
ingly, besides  the  riddles  of  Aldhelmus  and  Tatvinus  (§  500,  2,  4),  much  literature. 
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of  this  kind  by  unnamed  authors  is  preserved ;  in  great  pari  still  imprinted. 
Sixty  (62)  six-line  riddles  of  a  VII/VIII  (earliest  MS.  Bern.  611  a  VIII)  in 
rhythmical  hexameters  (of  14  syllables  each,  6  falling  before  and  8  after  the 
penthemimer)  published  AL.  481  (cf.  2,  lxvi),  PBrahdt  in  the  Tirocin.  philol. 
semin.  Bonn.  (Berl.  1883)  101,  WMeteb,  Anf.  u.  Urspr.  d.  lat.  u.  griech.  rhythm. 
Ihcht.  (Abh.  d.  bayr.  Akad.  17,  2)  1885,  412.  Other  medieval  riddles  (in  MSS.  a 
IX /X)  e.g.  AL.  656-657«.  770.  771.  AL.  685  PLM.  3, 170.  AL.  727  PLM.  5,  870 
(this  last  was  composed  by  a  certain  Berno,  according  to  Paris.  7899  a  IX  ; 
WFbOhher,  Phil.  Suppl.  5.  69).  Cf.  also  Biess  on  AL.  2,  xlii.  LMOixkr,  JJ.  93, 
266.  5C6.  95,  497;  BhM.  22,  151.  JKlbib,  ib.  23,  662.  HHageh,  antike  u. 
niittelalterliche  Batselpoesie ;  in  which  use  is  made  of  the  MSS.  at  Bern  and 
Einsiedeln  (Biel  1869).  EWGleflik,  Ioca  monachorum,  Beitr.  z.  mittelalterl. 
Ratsellit.,  Berl.  SBer.  1872,  106. 

2.  Hikron.  epist.  108,  7  legimua  Horn  erocent one »  et  VergUiocentonea. 
TaaTCLL.  de  praescr.  haeret.  89  (see  §  870,  5).  1st  dob.  or.  1,  89,  25  centotics 
ajntd  grammatical  vocari  $olent  qui  de  carminibue  Homeri  vd  Vergilii  ad  propria 
opera  more  cenlonario  in  unum  aarciuntur  corpui,  ad  facultatem  cuiuique  materia*, 
denique  Proba,  uxor  Adelp/ii  (§  486,  7),  centonem  ex  Vergilio  de  fabrica  mundi 
et  euangeliia  pleniaaime  expreaait,  materia  compoeita  secundum  vcrrui  et  veraibus 
aecundum  materiam  concinnati*.  tic  quoquc  quidam  Pomponiue  ex  eodem  poeta  inter 
cetera  itili  aui  otia  Tityrum  in  Chriati  honorem  compoauit;  eimiliter  (as  from  the 
Vergilian  Bucolica)  et  de  Aeneidoa  (veraibua).  This  Tityrua  of  Pomponius  is 
preserved  in  cod.  Vat.  Palat.  1758  and  published  by  CBcbsiah,  SBer.  d.  Munch. 
Ak.  1878  2,  29.  Other  efforts  were  made  to  adapt  the  Pagan  wording  to  Christian 
subjects,  and  thereby  ennoble  it :  Maronem  mutaium  in  mdiua,  AL.  785,  4.  See  the 
centos  de  incamatione  verbi  (§  478,  5)  and  de  eccletia  (§  477,  8).— Centos  for  playful 
purposes,  e.g.  Alison  his'  cento  nuptial  is  (§  421,  2,  k),  or  for  instruction,  in  schools 
etc.  Twelve  Vergilian  centos  AL.  7-18  PLM.  4, 191-240,  amongst  them  de  alea, 
Narciaau*,  Hippodamia,  Medea  (in  dialogue,  by  Hoeidius  Geta,  see  §  870,  5),  etc., 
also  indicium  Paridit  by  Mavortius  (§  477,  8)  and  epUhalamium  Fridi  by  Luxorius 
(g  22,  1.  476,  8).  On  a  small  scale  as  early  as  Prth.  182.  See  also  Bahbeks,  BhM. 
81,  91.  In  joining  together  two  halves  of  a  verse  liberties  were  often  taken  with 
the  metre  at  a  later  time :  e.g.  Medea  ( AL.  17)  98  n*nc  ado  quid  ait  amor,  hospitio 
prohibemur  harenae,  and  ib.  64  sq.  87.  172.  196.  211  sq.  226.  250. 269.  815.  820. 857. 877. 
887.  891  sq.  480.  485.  446  (out  of  461  lines).  Luxorius  (ib.  18)  88  nomen  inest  virtutia 
et  nolo  maior  imago.  AL.  719, 20. 25. 78  and  elsewhere.— ODelepirrrb,  ouvrages  ecrits 
en  oentons  depuis  les  temps  anciens  jusqu'au  XIX«  siecle,  Lond.  1868;  tableau 
de  la  litterature  du  Con  ton  chez  les  anciens  et  les  mod  ernes,  Lond.  1875  II. 
BBobokn,  de  centonibus  homer,  et  vergil.,  Kopenh.  1828.  FHasbmbalo,  de  centon. 
vergil.,  Putbus  1846.    LMCi.ler,  metr.  lat.  465. 

8.  Acrosticha,  esp.  those  concealing  a  name,  e.g.  that  of  the  author  or  founder 
(AL.  120  PLM.  4,  298  Condenlia  monatrant  ueraua  primordia  nomen),  were  borrowed 
from  Greek  literature,  and  were  not  unknown  to  the  earlier  Roman ;  even  Ennius 
composed  one  (Cic.  de  div.  2,  111)  and  subsequently  Aurelius  Opilius  (Sukt. 
gramm.  6.  Bitschl,  Parerg.  p.  xvi).  At  a  later  period  inscriptional  acrostics, 
e.g.  in  Wilmasnb  592.  598  (with  the  direction  Jnapiciea,  lector,  primordia  ver- 
aiculorum  ;  cf.  CIL.  5,  6781  and  RFahretti,  Inscr.  ant.  p.  272  qui  legia  revtrtere  per 
capita  it  riorum  et  inveniei  pium  nomen).  594,  and  CIL.  8,  6806.  5,  6728.  6725; 
ok  1  toss i,  Inscr.  christ,  nr.  425  (a.  895).  758.  881.  In  the  scholiast  on  the  Ibis 
( j  250,  3)  is  the  acrostic  epigram  (Enniani)  of  a  supposed  Bacchua  or  Battua  poeta. 
Poem  on  Antoninus  Pius  in  an  inscription  in  Meyer's  AL.  812  after  the  acrostic  by 
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Jul iua  Fatutituu,  see  LMOixeb,  BhM.  20,  457.  cf.  20,  684.  MHaupt  op.  1,  289. 
Combination  of  acrostic  and  telestic  CIL.  5,  1698,  AL.  669  (Xicholao  Euantiut),  in 
Bixisasics,  AL.  492.  498  (Seduliu*  antistes,  cf.  §  478,  6),  and  (from  a  cod.  s.  VI/VII) 
AL.2,  lvi  (Laurtntiut  vivat  stmio).  BhM.  23,  94.  By  Flavius  Felix  (§476,  1) 
combination  of  acrostic,  meaostic,  and  telestic.  For  other  productions  of  this  kind 
see  §99, 2.   884,8.   408,2.   474,2.   476,1.   491,8.  500,2,4. 

4.  A  variety  of  pedagogic  and  monkish  trifles :  poems  in  the  form  of  a  cross 
etc.,  such  as  those  by  Porfirius  Optatianus  and  Venantius  Fortunatus,  with  a  fixed 
number  of  letters  (as  by  Flavius  Felix  and  others)  or  without  a  fixed  letter  (found 
even  in  prose  §  480,  8)  etc  Vernu  echoic i  or  serpeniini  (epannleptic),  in  which  the 
first  words  of  the  hexameter  (as  far  as  the  penthemimer)  are  repeated  as  the  second 
half  of  the  pentameter,  such  as  Pentad i us  (§  898,  5)  especially  composed.  Other 
examples  in  ApolL  Sid.  (ep.  8,  11),  Sedulius,  Venantius  Fortunatus  (§  491,  4),  and 
a  collection  of  such  terpentini  AL.  38-80  PLM.  4,  260-267.— Si  nox.  ep.  9,  14  vernu 
recur  rentes  .  .  .  qui  metro  $tante  .  .  .  sic  ut  ab  exordio  ad  lerminunt  $ic  a 
fine  rtleguntur  ad  ntmmum.  tic  est  illud  antiquum  1  Roma  tibi  ntbiio  motibiu  ibit 
amor''  (cf.  AL.  825,  8  PLM.  4,  404  Xento  te  red  is,  murorum  si  decet  omen  ;  CIG.  4, 
2400  Kaibbl's  epigr.  gr.  1124  lion  not  Aibt  4p'  ir&ra  wapa  <rol  Atoutfn).  nee  non 
habentur  pro  recurrentibtu  qui  pedum  lege  $ervata  .  .  .  per  singula  verba  re- 
pet  untur  .  quaiia  equidem  legi  multa  multorum,  e.g.  1  praecipiti  modo  quod 
decitrrit  tramite  /lumen  tempore  consumptum  iam  cito  dejxeici1.  Such  verses  were  also 
called  anacyclici  and  of  which  we  have  examples  especially  by  Porfirius, 
cf.  AL.  81  PLM.  4,  268.  Also  carmen  ntpinum  in  Mart.  2,  86  (cf.  Fmbdlajcdeh), 
who  there  disparages  these  artifices,  as  for  instance  the  construction  of  hexa- 
meters which,  read  backwards,  produce  sotadics  (cf.  Quint.  9,  4,  90).  Finally 
rhyme  was  made  to  serve  as  an  embellishment  for  the  hexameter,  see  FZarxcke, 
Leipa.  SBer.  1871,  84.  WMete*,  Munch.  SBer.  1878,  49.  JHukmkr,  Wien.  Stud. 
4,599.   5,144.  6,287. 

27.  The  fable,  in  which  paraenetic  subjects  are  dressed  in 
tales  especially  relating  to  animal-life  (beast-fable),  appears  in 
Roman  literature  at  first  in  the  saturae  of  Ennius,  Lucilius  and 
Horace,  but  becomes  an  independent  species  in  Phaedrus  (in 
senarii)  in  the  time  of  Tiberius  and  Claudius.  In  the  third 
century  Titianus  made  a  prose  translation  of  the  fables  of 
Babrios.  Symmachus  seems  to  have  written  similar  works,  most 
probably  in  metre,  and  about  a  century  after  him  Avianus 
composed  in  elegiacs  42  fables  on  subjects  taken  from  Babrios. 
Greek  fables  with  Latin  translations  are  to  be  found  in  the 
school-book  of  the  so-called  Dositheus.  The  prose  version  of  the 
fables  of  Phaedrus  by  the  so-called  Romulus,  dating  at  latest 
from  the  tenth  century,  formed  in  the  Middle  Ages  the  nucleus 
for  a  number  of  other  collections. 

1.  The  Aesopian  fable  of  the  crested  lark  in  Ennius  (in  satiri*  .  .  .  versUm* 
quadratic),  Gkla.  2,  29.  Cf.  $  108,  1.  The  fable  of  the  sick  lion  (Hon.  E.  1,  1,  73  sqq.) 
appears  already  in  Lucilius  (Non.  808).  Others  in  Horace,  S.  2,  6,  79.  E.  1,  7,  2H. 
1,10,34.   Allusions  to  fables  in  Hoa.  S.  2,  8,  299.   2,5,56.   E.  1,  8,  19.  1,16,45. 

2.  Skmbca  Cons,  ad  Polyb.  8,  27  non  andeo  te  u$que  eo  producer*  ut  fabtllat  quv/ue 
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H  Atsopeo*  logos,  intent  ptatum  romanit  ingeniit  opus,  mixta  tibi  vtnuttate  coneeiat.  Ab 
he  was  then  living  in  exile,  Seneca  could  not  yet  be  acquainted  with  Phaednts. 
Aviaxus  praef.:  hat  pro  exemplo  fabulat  .  .  .  poemali  tuo  Flaccut  aptavit,  quod 
in  »e  tub  iocoru m  communium  specie  vitae  argumenta  contineant,  quag  Graecit  iambi* 
Habriut  repetent  in  duo  volumina  coariavit.  Phaedrut  eiiam  partem  aliquant  quinque 
in  libelloa  retolvit.  Also*,  epist.  16,  74  apologot  .  .  .  Aetopiam  trimetriam, 
quam  vertit  exili  ttifo,  pedettre  concinnan*  opu$,  fandi  Titianu*  ariifex.  ib.  17  he 
praises  Symmachus :  quit  ita  ad  Aetopi  venuttatem    .    .    .    accedat  t 

8.  Quistil.  1,  9,  2  Aetopi  fabellat,  quae  fabuli*  nutricularum  proxime  turned  unt, 
narrare  nrrmone  jmro  ft  nihil  tt  tupra  modum.  extollente,  deinde  tandem,  gracilitatem 
ttilo  exigere  condiscant  (pueri  aetatit  nondum  rhetorem  capientia).  Phakpk.  1,  prol. : 
duplex  libelli  dot  ett :  quod  ritutn  movet  et  quod  prudent i  vitam  contilio  monet.  Cf.  ib.2, 
prol.;  8,  prol.  88;  4,  2,  1.  Append,  epil. :  hoc  .  .  .  ifuta  quod  ludit  tnea  nequitia 
par  iter  laudat  et  frugalitat.  ^  ^ 

4.  On  the  mediaeval  collections  of  fables  K Roth,  Phil.  1,  528.  HObstkblry, 
Romuiun,  die  Paraphrasen  des  Phaedrus  und  die  asopische  Fabel  im  Mittelalter, 
Berl.  1870.  LHkrvieux,  les  fabulistes  latins  depuis  le  siecle  d'Auguste  jusqu'a  la 
fin  du  moyen-age,  Paris  1884  II. 

28.  Satire  was  introduced  into  literature  through  Ennius, 
who  gave  the  title  of  Saturae  to  a  collection  of  his  miscellaneous 
poems.  This  example  was  followed  perhaps  by  his  nephew 
Pacuvius,  certainly  by  the  Roman  knight  C.  Lucilius.  Criticism 
of  the  public  affairs  of  his  time,  which  preponderated  in  the 
latter,  henceforth  became  a  principal  feature  in  the  conception 
of  the  satire ;  after  a  few  imitators  of  less  note,  Horace,  endowed 
with  brilliant  gifts,  continued  in  the  method  of  Lucilius, 
energetically  pursuing  the  same  aims.  But  he  softened  the 
acrimony  of  the  personal  attacks,  and  directed  his  criticism 
chiefly  to  social  and  literary  life.  Horace  employed  without 
exception  the  hexameter,  for  which  Lucilius  had  shown  a  decided 
preference.  The  Saturae  Menippeae  of  the  polyhistor  Varro, 
composed  in  a  free  interchange  of  prose  and  verse,  found  in 
Nero's  time  imitators  in  Seneca  (AwoKoXoKvurtoats)  and  Petronius. 
On  the  other  hand  Horace  had  an  imitator  in  the  youthful  Stoic 
Persius.  After  the  death  of  Domitian,  the  rhetorician  Juvenal 
wrote  his  gloomy  moral  lectures  and  portraits.  Besides  these 
chief  representatives  of  this  branch,  a  few  of  less  importance  are 
named.  A  satirical  spirit  appears  also  in  L.  Apuleius'  prose- 
novel  (the  Metamorphoses)  and  in  several  apologetic  and  polemic 
works  of  Tertullian.  In  the  fifth  century,  Claudian  wrote  his 
invectives  against  Rufinus  and  Eutropius  in  epic  metre. 

1.  Diomed.  GL.  1,  485  talira  dicitur  carmen  apud  Romanot  nunc  quidem  male- 
dicum  et  ad  carpenda  hominum  vitia  arehaeae  comoatiae  charactere  (Quirt.  10,  1,  98 
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says  more  justly  taiira  quidrm  tola  noetra  at)  compcmium,  quale  bcripeernnl  Lucilius 
ei  HoratiuM  et  Perritu.  at  oltm  carmen  quod  ex  variis  poematibut  constabat  tatira 
vocabatur,  quale  tcripterunt  Pacuviu*  et  Enniua  (on  Naevius  as  an  author  of  satires 
9tc  §  95,  9).  Ltd.  de  mag.  1,  41  u*0'  fir  (Lucilius)  rtU  rods  utr  ovrAr,  obt  xaXovei 
Vwtuuot  aarvpucovi,  oi  ftiirrtpot  .  .  r^r  trarvpuclfp  Arpdrvrar  twfufdiar,  'Qpdrioi  uif  o6k 
t(tt  rift  rixrnt  X  <•>?«*'•'.  YXipeun  to  rb»  woH/rip  Zuxppora  fufifyraoOai  Ofkww  ri  A  vie  typo*  ex 
r<wW«  duavpir  Tovpto*  (§  323,  2)  to  xal  'UvperiXioi  *ai  Herpwwot  airrtAt*  rah 
\<xiopiati  iw€^t\06rr€i  to*  varvpuib*  e6uw  Tapfrpwea*.  On  the  original  meaning  of 
the  word  satura  see  §  6,  2.  Cf.  also  §  103,  1. 

2.  Hor.  S.  1, 10,  54  (46)  hoc  erat,  ex  pert o  frustra  Varrone  Ataeino  (§  212, 2  ad  fin.) 
aUpte  quibusdam  alii*,  melius  quod  scribere  possem.  To  these  quidam  alii  mast 
probably  belonged  the  polyhistor  Varro  with  his  four  books  of  Saturae,  then 
L.  Abuccius  (§  192,  1),  C.  Trebonius  (§  210,  9)  and  the  freedmen  Sevius  Nicanor 
(§  159,  3)  and  Lenaeu*  (§  211,  3).— Other  satirists  are  Julius  Florus  (§  242,  3), 
Silius  (§  332,  9),  Manlius  Vopiscus  (§  324,  2),  Julius  Rufus  (?  §  824,  5),  and  sub- 
sequently Tetradius  (§  421,  2  m).  On  Lucilius  see  §  448,  5 ;  the  letter  from  Victor 
to  the  abbot  Salomo  §  464,  6 ;  on  Secundinus  §  466,  10 ;  a  satire  from  Arelate  in 
Ar.  Sidox.  1,  11.   On  those  of  Sulpicia  §  323,  7. 

3.  The  curious  mixture  of  prose  and  verse  peculiar  to  the  saturae  Menippeae 
is  shown  in  Martianus  Capella,  Boethius  de  consoL  philos^  Julius  Valerius  (§  899) 
and  the  Historia  Apollonii  regis  Tyri.  But  notwithstanding  these  cannot  well 
be  ranked  a«»  menippeae,  as  in  them  the  admixture  of  verse  only  serves  to  give 
variety  to  the  whole,  but  the  satirical  element  is  wanting.— The  pamphlet  against 
the  Emperor  Claudius,  which  appeared  anonymously,  uupw*  i-wariffraett  (Snrr.  Claud. 
38)  was  perhaps  a  satura  like  the  &To*o\oKvrrunTii ;  see  BCchblbb's  Petr.  ed.  min.3 
244.— Satire  in  the  form  of  a  will  by  Fabricius  Veiento  (§  297,  7) ;  in  the  third  to 
fourth  cents,  the  will  of  a  pig  already  mentioned  by  Jerome  (cf.  §  47,  1),  a  parody 
on  the  juridical  testamentary  forms,  taken  from  MSS.  s.  IX  sqq.  last  edited  by 
Hacpt,  op.  2,  175  and  BCchbleb,  Petron.  ed.  min.9  p.  241.   Cf.  §  47,  1.   49,  1. 

4.  ICasadbomus  de  satyrica  Graecorum  poesi  et  Roman,  satira,  Par.  1605. 
Halle  1774.  CLRoth,  kl.  Schrr.  2  (Stuttg.  1857),  384.  411 ;  zur  Theorie  und  innern 
Oesch.  d.  rom.  Sat^  Stuttg.  184a  Tecfvkl  PRE.  6,  819.  Scheibb,  de  sat.  Rom.  orig. 
et  progrenu,  Zittau  1849.  FHaasr,  d.  rom.  Satire,  in  Pruts'  Deute<;h.  Mus.  1851, 
858.  ARMacEwex,  origin  and  growth  of  the  Rom.  Satir.  poetry,  Oxf.  1876. 
HXbttlbshif,  the  Rom.  satura,  its  original  form  etc.,  Oxf.  1878. — ESzeliksbi,  de 
no  mini  bus  personarum  .  .  .  ap.  poett.  satir.  Rom.,  Konigsb.  1862.  JScholtz, 
de  prosodia  satiricorum  rom.  capp.  II  (de  muta  cum  liquida  et  de  synaloephe), 
Konigsb.  1864. 

29.  The  Idyl  was  on  the  whole  foreign  to  the  Romans. 
Tibullus  possesses  the  greatest  share  of  idyllic  spirit,  after  him 
Vergil  and,  in  his  peculiar  fashion,  also  Horace.  But  on  the 
whole  the  Romans  were  too  well  acquainted  with  country-life 
to  idealise  it.  Vergil,  who  had  grown  up  in  the  country,  in  his 
youth  at  first  chanced  upon  this  species  and  imitated  Theokritos 
without  coming  up  to  him,  even  spoiling  this  kind  of  poetry  by 
giving  it  an  allegorical  character.  But  the  Moretum  is  a  proof 
of  the  humour  of  its  author.  The  supposed  Valerius  Cato's  Dirae 
are  midway  between  Idyl  and  Satire,  though  more  akin  to  the 
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first,  especially  by  their  amoebaean  composition.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  Nero's  reign  we  have  the  seven  Eclogues  of  Cal- 
purnius  Siculus,  imitated  by  Nemesianus  at  the  end  of  the  third 
century.  Perhaps  to  the  same  time  belong  Septimius  Serenus' 
Opuscula  ruralia,  in  various  lyric  metres,  but  Idyls  as  to  their 
subjects.  Further  several  portions  of  Ausonius'  Mosella  are  of  a 
rural  character,  and  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  we  have 
the  poem  de  mortibus  bourn  by  the  Christian  rhetorician  Severus 
Sanctus  Endelechius. 

1.  Dioked.  OL.  1,  486  bucolica  dicuntur  jxxmata  ttcundum  carmen  pastorale 
compotita.  On  the  name  idyl  see  WCubist,  Verhandl.  d.  Wurzb.  Philologenvers. 
(Lpz.  1869)  49.  Ecloga  (selected  piece)  designated  in  the  Imperial  period  any 
lesser  poem  =  idyllium,  poematittm,  see  Plix.  ep.  4,  14,  9  sice  epigrammata  five  idyilia 
»ive  eclogas  aire  .  .  .  poematia  .  .  .  vorare  malueru.  Eeloyae  is  the  name 
given  in  the  MSS.  to  the  pastoral  songs  of  Vergil,  Calpurnius,  Nemesianus,  and 
to  a  collection  of  lesser  poems  by  Ausonius. 

2.  In  Veroil's  Georg.  see  esp.  2,  468  sqq.  Horace  (8.  2,  6.  E.  1,  10)  cherishes 
and  praises  ruBtic  life  as  healthful  and  independent. — On  the  idyllic  poet  Sueius 
§  150,  7 ;  on  Fontanus  §  254,  1 ;  on  Messala's  idyls  in  Greek  §  22£  8. 

8.  On  the  two  hermitical  poems  (imitations  of  the  VergUian  eclogues,  con- 
verted into  eulogies  on  Nero)  see  §  806,  4.  On  Boethius'  carmen  bucolicum  see 
HUskker,  anecd.  Holder.  (1877)  42  (see  §  478,  8).— The  contention  between  Spring 
and  Winter  AL.  687  belongs  to  the  Middle  Ages,  see  DCmmleb'*  poetae  aevi 
Garolini  1,  270. 

4.  The  poems,  not  on  bucolic  subjects,  which  in  the  earlier  editions  of 
Ausonius  and  Claudian  are  entitled  Eidyllia,  do  not  bear  this  name  in  the  MSS. 
Cf.  §  421,  2  k  ;  §  489,  6.— Hcwqeh,  de  poesi  Bom.  bucolica,  Halle  1811.  RUhgee, 
Valg.  Buf.  285.   Teuffel,  PBE.  1*,  2528. 

t 

30.  Lyric  poetry,  or  the  poetry  of  the  individual  in  its  widest 
sense,  did  not  greatly  harmonise  with  the  practical  Roman  mind, 
and  was  thus  cultivated  only  late  and  to  a  limited  extent.  At 
a  comparatively  early  time  occur  only  those  kinds  which  had  a 
certain  bearing  upon  actual  life,  e.g.  religious  songs  (of  the  Salii, 
fratres  arvales,  the  hymn  of  Andronicus  etc.),  songs  in  honour 
of  the  departed,  laments,  enchantments,  and  other  things  which 
became  carmina  by  the  employment  of  the  saturnian  metre. 
Besides  these,  the  national  bent  for  sharp  criticism  led  at  an  early 
time  to  abusive  ditties,  such  as  the  Fescenninae,  the  soldiers' 
songs  on  the  triumphator,  and  probably  many  cantica  were  in- 
terspersed in  the  popular  farces.  Christian  Latin  lyric  poetry  de- 
veloped in  a  remarkable  manner  especially  in  hymn- composition, 
in  which  Ambrosius  particularly  became  the  model  for  later  times. 
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1.  Sex.  ep.  49,  5  indignor  aliquot  ex  hoc  tempor*  quod  sujficcrt  ne  ad  necetearia 
r/uidrm  potest  ...  in  supervacua  maiorrm  partem  erogare.  negat  Cicero,  si  du- 
plicetur  sibi  aetas,  habiturum  te  tempu*  quo  legal  lyricos  .  .  .  Hit  ex  professo  Uuc- 
iviunt.— Official  lyrics  of  Livius  Andronicus  (Liv.  27,  87.  Tsar.  833),  P.  Licinius 
Tegula  (Lit.  81, 12  see  §  114,  8),  subsequently  those  of  Catullus  (c.  34  to  Diana) 
and  of  Horace  (c.  saec.). — Contemporaneously  with  Ennius  a  certain  Memmia  (?) 
is  supposed  to  have  written  hymns  to  Apollo  and  the  Muses  (Ibid.  orig.  1,  89,  17) ! 

2.  Ibid,  offic.  eccl.  1, 6(cf.  besides  §  438, 4)  Hilarius  Galius,  episcopus  Pictavieneis 
(§  418),  hymnorum  carmine  floruit  primut.  pott  quern  Ambroeius  Mediolanensis  epi»- 
ropus  .  copiosius  in  huitu  modi  carmine  daruisse  cognoscitur  atque  inde  hymni 
ex  eiut  nomine  Ambroxiani  cocantur,  quia  eiua  tempore  primum  in  eccUsia Mediolanenxi 
veUbrari  coeperunt,  cuius  celebritatis  devotio  dehinc  per  totius  occidentis  ecdexias  6b- 
Brrratur.  carmina  autem  quaecumque  in  laudem  Dei  dicuntur  hymni  vocantur.— 
HADaxiel,  thesaurus  hymnologicus,  Halle  1841-56  V.  AEbkrt,  Lit.  d.  MA  Iters 
1,  164  and  elsewhere.  Thierpeldkb,  de  Christianorum  psalmis  et  hymnis  usque 
ad  Ambrosii  tempp.,  Lps.  1868.  JBKatbeh,  Beitr.  z.  Gesch.  u.  ErkL  d.  Kirchen- 
hymnen,  Paderb.  3  1881.  1886  II.  GPimoht,  les  hymnes  du  breviaire  romain,  Par. 
1874.  FJMoke,  lat.  Hymnen  des  MAlters,  Freiburg  1858-55  III.— The  Christian 
hymns  are  chiefly  in  trochaic  and  iambic  metre,  with  particular  preference  for 
the  iambic  dimeter,  in  strophes  which  are  frequently  embellished  with  rhyme 
ami  alliteration.  The  verses  are  at  first  constructed  according  to  quantity,  in- 
creasing gradually  in  freedom,  until  at  last  they  become  entirely  rhythmical. 
Th<*  chief  representatives  of  hymn-composition  after  Ambrosius  are  Prudentius, 
S^dulius,  Ennodius,  Venantius  Fortunatus,  Gregory  the  Great.  Cf.  JHcemkr, 
der  iamb.  Dim.  bei  den  christl.-lat.  Hymnendichtern  der  vorkaroling.  Zeit,  Wien 
1876 ;  die  alteaten  lat.-christl.  Bhythmen,  Wien  1879. 

31.  Among  the  literary  forms  of  lyric  poetry,  the  most  ele- 
gant, the  Epigram,  was  first  cultivated,  partly  for  inscriptions, 
partly  for  allegory  and  occasioDal  verses,  in  part  too  for  light 
erotic  trifles.  In  the  first  application  it  was  used  after  Ennius 
more  and  more  frequently  on  sepulchral  monuments,  buildings, 
utensils,  works  of  art  etc. ;  sometimes  in  hexameters  (e.g.  in  the 
dedication  by  Mummius  to  Hercules  Victor  a.  608/146,  CIL.  1, 
542),  sometimes  in  distichs  (as  in  the  sepulchral  inscription  of 
Cn.  Cornelius  Scipio  Hispanus,  praetor  615/139,  CIL.  1,  38),  most 
systematically  in  Varro's  Imagines.  In  the  first  half  of  the 
seventh  century  u.  c.  we  have  as  representatives  of  the  two 
other  uses  of  the  epigram  Pompilius,  Valerius  Aedituus,  Porcius 
Lieinus,  Q.  Lutatius  Catulus,  Quinctius  Atta ;  in  the  second  half 
Varro  Atacinus,  Licinius  Calvus  and  Catullus  and  probably  Q. 
Hortensius,  C.  Memmius,  Q.  Scaevola  and  others  to  whom  erotic 
poems  are  ascribed.  In  the  Augustan  age  Augustus  himself, 
Domitius  Marsus,  Pedo,  Cornificia,  Sulpicia,  Gaetulicus.  Then 
under  Domitian,  the  epigram  in  various  forms  was  treated  in  a 
masterly  manner  by  Martial ;  Ausonius  also  has  several  examples, 
and  for  a  long  time  such  trifles  continued  to  be  produced, 
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especially  to  serve  for  sepulchral  inscriptions.  Even  in  the  sixth 
century  after  Christ  we  find  a  collection  of  epigrams  by  Luxorius. 
At  the  same  period  originated  the  collection  of  smaller  poems 
preserved  to  us  in  the  codex  Salmasianus;  this  formed  the 
nucleus  for  the  collections  of  short  poems,  either  detached  or 
unappropriated,  which  have  been  made  in  more  recent  times  and 
which  bear  the  name  of  Anthologia  Latina. 

1.  Many  epigrams  used  as  real  superscriptions  are  preserved  in  inscriptions; 
cf.  e.g.  the  epigram  in  hexameter  near  the  paintings  of  the  temple  of  Juno  at 
Ardea,  written  antiquis  litteris  latinis,  see  Plin.  NH.  85,  115. — Gkll.  19,  9,  7  Ecquis 
nosirorum  poetarum  tarn  Jluenies  carminum  delicias  fecisset  (like  Anacreon)  ?  nisi 
Catullus  forte  pauea  el  Calvus  itidem  pauca.  nam  Laevius  implicate  et  Hortensius 
invenusla  et  Cinrta  inlepida  et  Memmiu*  dura,  ae  deinceps  omnea  rudia  ftcerunt  atque 
absona  ;  ib.  10  seq.  are  quoted  verms  Vaterii  Aeditui,  .  .  item  Poreii  Licini  et  Q. 
Caiuli  .  .  .  quibus  mundius,  venustius,  limatius,  tersius  graecum  latinumve  nihil 
quidquam  re  peri  ri  puto.  Martial.  1  praef. :  lascivam  verborum  veritalem,  i.e. 
epigrammaton  lingua m,  excusarem  »i  meum  esset  exemplum :  tic  scribit  Catullus,  tic 
Morns,  sic  Pedo,  sic  Gaetulieus,  sic  quicumque  perlegitur.  Plih.  ep.  5,  8,  5  enumer- 
ates as  erotic  poets,  M.  Tall  turn,  C.  Calvum,  Asinium  PoUionem,  M.  Messalam,  Q. 
Jfortensium,  M.  Brutum,  L.  Sullam}  Q.  Catulum,  Q.  Scaevolam,  Ser.  Sulpicium,  M. 
Varronem,  Torquatum,  immo  Torqualos,  C.  Memmium,  Lentulum  Goetulicum,  Annoeum 
Senecam,  Annaeum  Lucanum,  .  .  Verginium  Bufum,  .  .  d.  Iulium,  d.  Augus- 
tum,  d.  Xervam,  Tiberium  Caesarem;  also  Xeronem,  and  (ib.  6)  P.  YergUius, 
Cornelius  Xepos  et  prius  Accius  Enniusque.  By  the  Torquati  Pliny  probably 
means  the  L.  Torquati,  of  whom  the  father  was  cons.  689/65,  and  the  son  praetor 
705/49,fa.  707/47  in  Africa  (cf.  Cic.  Brut.  239, 265.  It  is  probably  to  the  marriage 
of  the  son  that  Catullus  61  alludes,  see  LSchwabr,  quaestt  catull.  840).— There 
seems  to  have  been  an  erotic  anthology  at  an  early  period,  from  which  perhaps 
Pliny  (1.1.),  Gellius  (1.1.)  and  Apuleius  (apoL  9)  derived  their  special  knowledge 
in  this  field.  AL  28-25.  29.  427-485.  446.  448-458.  458-460  are  probably  taken 
from  some  such  source. — H.  Paldamus,  rom.  Erotik.,  Greifsw.  1883. 

2.  On  the  so-called  sepulchral  inscriptions  of  Naevius,  Plautus,  Enniua, 
Pacuvius  see  §  115,  2. —On  the  epigrams  of  M.  Tullius  La  urea  see  §  191,  6.  To- 
wards the  end  of  the  Republic  numerous  epigrams  on  persons  and  events  of  the 
day.  So  on  Bibulus  cons.  a.  695/59  (Scet.  Iul.  20) ;  on  the  gourmet  Bufus  (ciconi- 
arum  conditor,  Porph.  Hor.  8.  2,  2,  60) ;  on  a  scandalous  marriage  (Porph.  Hor. 
S.  1,  7,  19) ;  again  AL.  419-426  in  honour  of  Caesar,  426  sq.  formal  poems  on  the 
death  of  the  hostile  brothers  Mevius  (§  809,  1).  In  the  early  Imperial  period  such 
subjects  as  the  death  of  Cato  Uticensis,  the  tomb  of  Pompeius  and  his  sons,  were 
chosen  by  preference ;  see  AL  892  sqq.  418  sq.  The  Emperors  especially  were 
not  spared,  see  StncT.  Aug.  70.  Tib.  59.  Cal.  8,  Nero  89.  Dom.  14,  28  etc.  On 
later  Emperors  see  FPR.  878.    In  relation  to  the  subject  see  §  11,  2,  8. 

8.  Martial.  1,  praef.  (seen.  1),  8,  praef.:  quamvis  epigrammata  a  severissimis 
quotpie  et  summae  fortunae  viris  ita  scripta  tint  ut  mimicam  verborum  licentiam  ajjrc- 
tasse  videanlur.  Following  his  precedent  a  certain  degree  of  coarseness  appeared 
even  to  Ennodius  and  Luxorius  to  be  inseparable  from  this  kind  of  writing. 
Fronto  p.  212  nooissimos  in  epigrammatis  versus  habere  oportet  aliquid  luminis.  Thp 
elegiac  distich  is  the  regular  metre  for  epigram:  six  pentameters  following  one 
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another  in  an  epigram  on  Com  mod  vis,  originally  Greek,  but  translated  a  malo  poeta 
(Lamprip.  Diad.  7,  8). 

/  4.  On  the  cod.  Salraasianus  §  476. — Anthologia  vett.  lat.  epigrammatum  et 
poematum  sive  catalecta  poett.  lat.  ex  marmor.  et  raomim.  inscr.  et  codd.  rose, 
eruta.  cura  PBckm  anki,  Amsterd.  1759.  78  II.  From  this  Anthol.  lat.  ed.  HMeykr, 
Lps.  1835  II. — Then  Anthologia  latina  sive  poesis  latinae  supplementum,  P.  I : 
carmina  in  oodicibus  scripta,  rec.  ARiksk,  Lpz.  1869.  70  (P.  II :  PBubchrlkri 
anthologia  epigraphica  lat.  has  not  yet  appeared.  Of  this  we  have  so  far  three 
instalments :  the  iambic  inscriptions  in  Greifsw.  ind.  schol.  1870  and  in  the  BhM. 
27,  127,  the  saturnian  and  trochaic  inscriptions  in  the  Bonn.  ind.  schol.  1876). 
The  Poetae  latini  m mores  by  EBahrkrs,  Lps.  1879-88  V,  esp.  B.  4,  contains 
besides  other  matter  the  portions  preserved  in  MS.  of  the  so-called  Anthol.  lat. ; 
see  §  19.  4. — Numerous  contributions  to  Latin  anthology  (new  discoveries,  textual 
research,  criticism,  etc.)  see  e.g.  Enoklmaxk-Phkuss,  bibl.  scriptt.  class.  2,  56.  We 
have  in  MS.  (besides  a^/ew  with  the  authors1  names,  e.g.  Mod  est  us  AL.  900  PLM. 
5,  95,  C.  Aurelius  Romulus  AL  904  PLM.  5,  97)  numerous  anonymous  epigrams, 
preserved  sometimes  in  smaller  groups  sometimes  in  longer  series,  earlier  or  more 
recent  (dating  from  the  Middle  Ages,  from  the  early  Renaissance).  Such  are  to  be 
found  e.g^  in  the  supplement  to  SchreidkWir's  Martial,  and  from  the  Oxford  MSS. 
in  REllib,  Anecd.  Oxon.  1  (1885),  1 ;  from  Austrian  MSS.  see  JHckmkk,  Wien. 
Stud.  9,  51. 

32.  Through  the  influence  of  the  Alexandrine  poets  the  Elegy, 
at  the  close  of  the  Republic,  gained  ground  at  Rome,  and  in  it 
the  disciples  far  surpassed  their  Greek  originals  in  truth  and 
warmth  of  sentiment  as  well  as  in  formal  finish.  Catullus,  it  is 
true,  handles  it  generally  with  a  certain  awkwardness;  Cornelius 
Gallus  (Lycoris)  appears  to  have  succeeded  better.  Tibullus 
produced  masterpieces,  Propertius  passionate  pictures,  and  Ovid 
was  quite  at  home  in  the  Elegy.  In  the  first  century  of  the 
Christian  era  this  kind  was  long  fashionable,  and  was  employed 
even  in  the  schools  for  practice  in  style.  But  the  intrinsic  worth 
of  these  productions  decreased  in  proportion.  Later  on,  this 
metre  shared  the  fate  of  epic  verse,  being  employed  in  all  kinds 
of  subjects;  and  when  the  break-up  began  and  the  ancient 
prosody  which  was  based  on  quantity  began  to  decay  before 
modern  European  forms  of  poetry  had  been  developed,  those  two 
metres,  being  the  most  popular  and  widely  used,  were  the  first 
to  suifer.  Yet  it  is  to  the  commencement  of  the  sixth  century 
that  the  remarkable  elegiac  writer  Maximian  of  Etruria  belongs. 

1.  Diomxd.  GL.  1,  484  eUgia  est  carmen  compositum  hexamriro  versu  penla mrt rotjue 
.  .  .  qtuxi  genua  car  mini*  praeripue  scripserunt  apud  Romano*  Propertius  et  Tibullus 
tt  Gallus,  imitati  Graecos  Callimachum  et  Euphoriona.  Cic.  Tusc.  8,  45  on  Ennius: 
o  pqstam  egregiuvi,  quamquam  ab  his  cantoribus  Eupfioriottis  (Calvus,  Catullus,  Gallus 
etc)  costtemnUur.  Quiktil.  10,  1,  98  elegta  quoque  Graecos  provocamus.  cuius  mihi 
lerstts  atqtte  eUgans  maxim*  vidttur  auctor  Tibullus.     sunt  qui  Propertium  mafint. 
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Otoidiut  utroque  ta$eivior, .  ticut  durior  GaUut.  Cf .  MHacpt,  op.  8,  205.  For  their 
chronological  succession  see  Ovid,  trial.  4,  10,  53  tuceenor  fuit  hie  (Tibullus)  tibi, 
GoMe,  PropertiuM  Mi;  quart*!  ab  his  serie  tempori*  ipse  fui.  Varro  Atacinua,  the 
earliest  poet  in  this  style,  is  omitted  in  these  enumerations,  as  of  less  importance. 
On  Cassius  of  Parma  see  §  210,  7.  In  the  Augustan  period  we  have  the  author 
of  the  third  book  of  Tibullus  (Lygdamus).  Suetonius  considered  eUgi  attributed  . 
to  Horace  as  spurious;  see  §  240,  2.  Elegiac  Abie  vara  on  Maecenas  and  Messala 
§  229,  8.  280,  5.  n.l. 

2.  Per*.  1,  51  •«  qua  degidia  (epigrams?)  crudi  dictarunt  proetre*.  Iuv.  1,  8 
impune  .  .  .  mihi  recitaverit  Ule  togatat,  hie  elegotf  In  the  reign  of  Domitian 
Arruntius  Stella  composed  elegies,  in  the  time  of  the  younger  Pliny  that  writer 
himself  (ep.  7,  4,  8.  7)  and  Passennus  Paul  1  us,  municeps  and  descendant  of  Pro- 
pertius.  The  rhetorical  elegy  to  Spes  AL.  415  PLM.  4,  65  is  probably  as  early  as 
the  first  century  a.o.   Of  a  similar  character  AL.  440  PLM.  4,  76. 

8.  The  Roman  erotic  poets  shrouded  the  women  whom  they  celebrated  in  song 
in  a  becoming  chiaroscuro,  partly  by  leaving  out  their  individual  traits,  partly  by 
the  custom  of  mentioning  them  under  altered  names,  which  however  were  gene- 
rally in  proeodical  agreement  (of.  Acr.  Hor.  S.  1,  2,  64).  Apcl.  apol.  10  accusant 
C.  Catullum  quod  Lesbiam  pro  Clodia  nominarit,  et  Ttcidam  similiter  quod  qua* 
MeteUa  erat  PerUlam  acripterit,  et  Propertium  tjui  Cynlliiatn  dicat,  Hottiam  ditimulet,  et 
TibuUum  quod  ei  fit  Plania  in  animo,  Delia  in  verm.  LSchwade,  quaest.  Catull.  281. 
SKlbemakn,  de  Tib.  Ill,  p.  21.  Enumeration  of  the  lady-loves  of  poets  in  Martial. 
8,  78,  5  sqq.  and  Afoll.  Si  dor.  ep.  2, 10.   Cf.  §  226,  2.  282, 1. 

4.  For  the  technical  laws  of  the  elegiac  distich,  its  grouping,  the  symmetry 
of  its  periods,  etc.,  see  under  the  several  poets.  In  general  WGkbuaudi,  de  Tib. 
Prop.  Ovidii  distichis,  Konigsb.  1870.  FCHultorek,  obss.  metr.  in  poet.  eleg.  gr. 
et  lat.  I.  II.,  Lps.  1871  and  Ber.  d.  sachs.  Ges.  d.  Wise.  1872,  8  (see  §  19,  2), 
Drohiach,  Classific.  der  Formen  des  Distichon,  Ber.  d.  sachs.  Oes.  d.  Wise.  1871, 1. 
18?2.  1.  27.  BHEnuiikr*,  de  metricis  inter  Tib.  Propertiumque  differentiis, 
Munst,  1878.  EEichker,  de  poett.  lat.  usque  ad  Aug.  distichis,  Bresl.  1866;  metr. 
u.  rhythm.  Bau  u.  Homoeoteleuta  in  d.  Distt.,  Gnesen  1875.  SKleeuaxr  de  1.  Ill 
Tib.  (Strssb.  1876)  p.  24.  CPriex,  d.  Symmetrie  u.  Responsion  der  rOm.  Elegie, 
Lub.  18b7.  GHBubrrdev,  d.  Symmetrie  der  rom.  Elegie,  Hamb.  1876.  Madviu, 
adv.  2, 110.— Indebtedness  of  the  Roman  elegiac  writers  (e.g.  Tib.  1,  7.  2, 1.  2.  5.  8,  7. 
l'Hor.  5,  6)  to  the  nomos-like  hymns  of  Kallimachos:  OChusius,  WschrfklPh.  1885, 
1298. 

5.  OFGrupfe,  die  rOm.  Elegie;  krit.  Untersuchungen  usw.,  Lpz.  1888  II — 
Auswahlen  f.  d.  Schulgebr.  by  PKSchclee,  Berl.*  1884.  BVole,  Lp«.»  1876.— 
FTeukki.,  d.  Cat.  Tib.  Prop,  vocibus  singularibus,  Freib.  in  Br.  1872.  FKoldkwev. 
die  fig.  iw6  icoiroQ  bei  Cat.  Tib.  Prop.  Hor.  ZfdGW.  81,  837.  OAken,  de  fig.  dxi 
kowoG  usu  ap.  Cat.  Tib.  Prop.  I,  Schwerin  1884.  AMansfei.d,  de  ennntiatis  con- 
ditional, ap.  eleg.  poett.  latt.,  Halle  1879.  OWolff,  de  ennntiatis  interrog.  ap. 
Cat.  Tib.  Prop.,  Halle  1888.  JSexqrr,  d.  Infinitive  bei  Cat.  Tib.  Prop.,  Speier  1886. 
CScuMEKJi anm,  de  verbb.  cum  praepp.  compositorum  ap.  Cat.  Tib.  Prop,  construc- 
tione,  Halle  1881. 

6.  The  epitaphia  and  epicedia  also  show  the  close  connection  between  epigram 
and  elegy.  Thus  the  epitaphs  of  the  mimus  Vital  is  (AL.  688  PLM.  8,  245)  and  of 
Nymphius  (AL  722  PLM.  8,  270)  by  their  magnitude  approximate  to  elegies;  while 
epitaphs  ehantcterising  authors,  such  as  those  of  Seneca  and  Lucan  (AL.  667.  6G8 
PLM.  5,  886)  are  epigrams  on  them  (cf.  §  81,  2). 

7.  Didactic  poems  in  elegiac  metre,  like  Ovid's  Fasti,  the  Phoenix  (§  897,  8) 
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and  de  rosb  nascentibus,  AL.  646.  Cf.  §  229,  2  and  above  §  23.  On  riddles,  oen- 
tones  and  eccentricities  in  this  metre  see  §  26. 

33.  Iambics,  familiar  from  the  drama,  were  at  an  early  time 
employed  for  other  purposes  (e.g.  for  epitaphs).  For  the  carmen 
maledicam  the  iambic  metre  seems  to  have  been  first  employed 
among  the  Romans  by  Furius  Bibaculus,  after  him  by  Catullus, 
Calvus,  and  the  younger  Cato,  and  by  Horace  (epodes)  and  Bas- 
sus.  The  mimiambi  of  Cn.  Matius  were  a  variety  of  this.  The 
Imperial  period  was  not  favourable  to  this  species,  and  iambics 
were  then  mostly  employed  without  special  purpose.  But  part 
of  the  poems  of  Martial  are  in  this  metre,  and  at  a  later  period 
Ausonius  endeavoured  to  revive  iambics  in  their  original  appli- 
cation. 

1.  Diomed.  GL.  1, 485  iambus  est  carmen  maledicum  .  .  .  euiua  carminis  praecipui 
scriptores  .  .  .  a  pud  Romano*  LucUiuM  et  Catullus  et  Horatius  et  Bibaculus.  Qoirt. 
10,  1,  96  iambus  non  sane  a  Romanis  celebratus  est  ut  proprium  opus,  (sed  aliisy 
qmibusdam  interpositus.  cuius  acerbitas  in  Catullo,  Bibaculo,  Horatio,  quamquam  Uli 
epodos  intervenit,  reperietur  (cf.  ib.  9,  4,  141.  10,  1,  9).  Ovid.  rem.  am.  877  liber  in 
ad  versos  hostes  stringatur  iambus,  seu  celer  extremum  seu  trahat  Ule  pedem  (choliam- 
bics).  Catull.  36,  5  and  40,  2  uses  iambus  of  maledica  carmina  in  general,  without 
regard  to  metre,  also  of  hendecasyllabics,  as  he  himself  (and  Martial  after  him) 
employed  them  by  preference. 

2.  Lenaeus'  satire  (§  211,  8)  and  Ovid's  Ibis  were  iambic  in  their  subject*. 
Choliambics  and  iambics  in  Catullus  and  in  the  Vergilian  Catalepta ;  Matius1 
mimiambi  were  also  choliambic,  likewise  Petron.  sat.  5,  Persius'  prologue  and  part 
of  the  poems  of  Martial.  Among  the  Priapeia  the  iambus  is  also  represented.  The 
verses  of  a  supposed  4  Iambograph '  Flaccus  (Paul.  Ffsti  263)  are  not  iambics. — 
Antistius  Sosianus  §  304,  4,  Aurelius  Apollinaris  §  885,  8.  An  epigram  (alleged 
to  be  by  the  consul  Ablabius  331  a.d.)  on  the  domestic  murder  charged  against 
Cons  tan  tine  in  Ar.  Si  don.  epist.  5,  8.  Jocular  epigrams  in  hendecasyllabics  on 
contemporary  events  in  Lamprid.  Alex.  sev.  38.  By  Acsokius  see  esp.  epigr. 
44.  46.  47  against  the  rhetor  fiufus.   Cf.  Rikse's  AL.  2,  p.  372. 

3.  Inscriptions  in  iambics  are  not  rare.  In  Bcchelrr's  coll.  (see  §  31,  4)  nos. 
1-101  are  senarii,  102-105  chol.,  106-108  dimeters. 

34.  At  the  end  of  the  Republic,  when  the  knowledge  of 
Greek  literature  at  Rome  had  become  more  extensive  and  life 
more  exciting,  nearly  every  well-educated  Roman  would  occasion- 
ally attempt  some  kind  or  other  of  small  poems ;  even  the  more 
talented  poets,  e.g.  Varro  Atacinus,  Laevius,  Calvus  and  Catullus 
roamed  undecidedly  through  various  kinds  and  metrical  forms ; 
Catullus  alone  became  the  first  real  lyric  poet  among  the  Romans 
on  account  of  the  love  and  hatred  embodied  in  his  poems. 
Horace  continued  in  his  track  with  inferior  poetical  power  and 
less  personal  pathos,  but  with  refined  critical  taste.  His  return 
to  the  style  of  Alkaios  and  Sappho  was  not  imitated.    Others  in 
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his  time  did  not  get  beyond  mere  playing  and  first  attempts. 
In  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era  formal  elegance  was 
very  common,  and  as  a  consequence  there  was  much  dallying 
with  poetry ;  but  not  one  of  the  numerous  lyric  poets  of  this  or 
the  next  succeeding  period  gained  eminence  and  lasting  influ- 
ence :  e.g.  Caesius  Bassus,  Saleius  Bassus,  Gaetulicus,  Arruntius 
Stella,  Vestricius  Spurinna,  the  younger  Pliny,  P.  Annius  Floras, 
Voconius,  Hadrian,  Serius  Augurinus,  Pompeius  Saturninus, 
Annianus.  This  mastery  over  form,  which  incited  many  poets — 
e.g.  Septimius  Serenus  and  Terentianus  Maurus — to  write  verses 
merely  to  give  examples  of  the  various  metres, — is  very  brilli- 
antly represented  by  Statius  and  subsequently  Ausonius,  and 
even  by  Apollinaris  Sidonius  and  Boethius ;  nor  is  the  Pervigilium 
Veneris  a  despicable  specimen  of  the  lyric  art  of  the  second  and 
third  centuries.  Among  the  Christian  poets  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury Prudentius  is  remarkable  for  the  variety  of  the  melic  metres 
employed  by  him.  Hendecasyllabics,  trochaic  tetrameters  and 
iambic  dimeters  were  in  fashion  for  longer  or  shorter  periods. 

1.  The  oldest  melic  poets,  under  the  influence  of  Roman  notions  and  on 
account  of  their  playful  character,  style  their  works  nugae,  incptiae,  (Eroto-) 
paegnia,  opuscula  etc.  Many  of  the  poets  enumerated  hy  Pliwt  ep.  5,  8,  5  (see 
§  81,  1)  belong  to  this  class,  perhaps  also  Cassius  of  Parma.  In  the  Augustan 
period  perhaps  Titius  (Hon.  E.  1,  8,  9),  Julius  Antonius  (cf.  Hon.  C.  4,  2)  and  Ruf us 
(Ovid.  Pont.  4,  16,  28);  besides  Maecenas'  attempts.  On  Melissus'  Ineptiae  §  244, 
2. — The  Priapeia  also  (see  §  254,  5)  date  chiefly  from  the  Augustan  period. 

2.  Quiwt.  10,  1,  96  lyricorum  Horatius  fere  solus  legi  dignus  .  .  .  t»  quern 
adicere  velis,  is  erit  Caesius  Bassus,  quern  nuper  vidimus :  sed  eum  longe  praecedunt 
ingenia  viventium  (perhaps  he  has  in  his  mind  especially  Arruntius  Stella, 
Vestricius  Spurinna,  probably  even  Statius,  which  would  also  give  us  a  corrective 
for  his  judgment  on  Bassus).  These  late  lyric  poets  lacked  ltss  the  form  than 
the  subjects.  Versiculi  of  Pliny,  on  erotic  subjects,  esp.  hendecasyllabics,  ep.  5, 
8,  1.  7,  4, 1.  7  sqq.  His  contemporary  is  Passennus  Paullus,  an  imitator  of  Horace 
(ib.  9,  22,  2).  Voconius  poda  (§  846,  5)  under  Hadrian,  who  also  wrote  verses  of  a 
similar  kind.  There  was  at  that  time  a  preference  for  the  popular  (see  §  11,  8) 
trochaic  septenarius  (Annius  Florus);  afterwards  for  the  iambic  dim.  (e.g. 
Annianus).  In  the  fifth  cent,  hendecasyllabics  were  again  the  fashion  (Sidonius 
and  others).  At  the  same  time  there  were  various  rarities,  e.g.  the  Anacreontics 
in  Symmach .  ep.  1,  8.  Intentional  or  involuntary  over-estimation  of  contemporaries 
e.g.  in  reference  to  Numerianus  (Caesar  a.  2K1 ;  see  §  885,  8.  Votive  inscription  of 
Alfenus  Fortunatus  in  ionics,  Rkmier  Inscr.  de  l'Alg.  157  Wiu*.  149.  Cf. 

'  Jt     Ritschl,  op.  4,  309.   Epitaph  on  a  lap-dog  in  hendecasyllabics  with  Catulline 
j\     assonances  (2d  cent.),  Wilm.  684.   Christian  hendecasyllabics  AL.  768.  Oracles 
i       (sortes),  partly  in  paroemiac  verse,  in  the  SG alien  MS.  of  Merobaudes,  see 
Bcchklks,  Bonner  ind.  schol.  1877, 14. 

8.  Were  the  melic  poems,  those  of  Horace  especially,  intended  to  be  sung  to 
an  instrumental  accompaniment?   He  says  C.  4,  9,  4  verba  foquor  socianda  chord  is, 
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and  often  speaks  of  his  lyra,  eithara,  testudo,  barbito*,  of  plectrum  and  of  fid**,  of 
canert,  cantare,  dicert.  See  OJahn,  Herm.  2,  418,  who  rightly  answers  this  question 
in  the  affirmative.  Cf.  besides  LFbiedlJLxdkb,  Sittengesch.  8*  294.  ARiese,  JJ- 
94,  480.  WFohstek,  quaestt.  Hor.  2  (Briinn  1870),  11.  FSCss,  ZfoO.  30,  881. 
Much  of  course  is  to  be  traced  to  the  language  of  the  Greek  originals ;  it  must  also 
be  observed  that  H.  addresses  himself  to  Hellenising  circles,  and  to  those  who 
mingled  with  the  musical  demi-monde.  The  early  Roman  aversion  for  singing 
(§  1,  4)  need  hardly  be  taken  into  consideration,  for  singing  and  writing  poems  to 
be  sung  are  different  things.  Cantut  inter  convivia  dulcie,  Maxil.  astr.  5,  883. 
Ov.  AA.  3,  345  composita  cantetur  epistula  (an  heroid)  voce.  The  younger  Plinys 
hendecasyllabics  were  sung  by  Romans  and  even  by  Greeks  (§  840,  4).  He  boasts 
of  his  wife :  verms  meos  cantat  etiam  formatque  eithara,  .  .  .  doeente  amove  (see  ep. 
4,  19,  4,  cf.  7,  17,  8).  Axx.  Floe,  p.  106  H. :  urbem  Warn  ubi  vernu  tut  a  lectoribus 
eoncimuntur.  Ap.  Gell.  19,  9,  10  (Iulianut  rhetor)  voce  admodum  quam  ntavi  ver*u* 
eecinU  Vateri  AedUui,  Porcii  Licini  et  Q.  Catuli.  Again  Ai-oll.  Sidox.  ep.  8,  4 
iamttot,  eiegos,  hendecatyUaboM  et  cetera  carmina  .  .  .  Narbonensibu*  cantitanda. 

36.  As  was  the  case  in  Greek  literature,  the  Romans  did  not 
form  and  develop  a  literary  prose-style  until  a  comparatively 
late  period.  The  first  step  towards  prose-composition  was  taken 
by  Appius  Claudius  (475/279)  in  publishing  one  of  his  speeches. 
But  as  the  succeeding  writers  employed  the  Greek  language,  the 
history  of  prose  does  not  begin,  properly  speaking,  before  Cato 
Major.  For  a  long  time,  however,  the  written  speech  remained 
insignificant  by  the  side  of  the  oral,  and  became  its  equal  only  in 
the  time  of  Cicero,  when  prose  attained  to  its  climax  and  became 
the  adequate  expression  of  the  author's  individuality.  It  always 
retained  a  rhetorical  colour  in  accordance  with  the  Roman 
character.  In  the  first  century  of  the  Imperial  period  it  begins 
already  to  decay,  by  being  mixed  with  poetical  diction  and 
becoming  estranged  from  natural  expression.  The  decay  of 
accidence  and  syntax  begins  also  about  this  time.  Later  on,  the 
plebeian  element  found  admission.  And  when  the  influence  of 
provincial  writers,  who  were  not  guided  by  a  native  sense  of 
language  and  who  mingled  popular  and  literary  language  and 
mixed  up  the  diction  and  style  of  all  periods,  became  prevalent 
in  literature,  the  confusion  became  still  greater.  In  Italy  itself 
the  language  of  literature  became  more  and  more  different  from 
the  living  language,  and  became  entirely  dependent  upon  the 
culture  attained  by  each  writer,  which  continually  fell  to  a  lower 
level.  The  more  provincial  Latin  (the  Romance  language) 
developed,  the  more  did  literary  Latin  become  a  foreign  tongue, 
familiar  only  to  the  learned. 

1.  Isidor.  orig.  1,  87,  2  praeterea  (ait  Varro?  aiunt?)  tam  apud  Oraecot  quam 
apud  Latinos  longe  antiquiorem  cur  am  fuuute  earmittum  quam  prosae.   omnia  enim. 
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priua  veraibut  condrbantur  (§  61),  protae  autem  ttudium  tero  viguit.  primus  apud 
Graeco*  Pherecydct  <S//rt*s  toluta  oratione  tcriptit,  apud  Roma  not  Appius  Catrtt* 
adversu*  Pyrrhvm  (§  90)  toluta  m  orationem  primus  exercuit.   torn  exhinc  ceteri  protae 

2.  Distinction  between  cultivated  (i.e.  literary  or  high -La  tin)  and  vulgar 
(i.e.  popular)  Latin ;  the  latter  esp.  in  comic,  satiric  and  technical  writers,  and  in 
letters.  Dos  at.  on  Ter.  Ad.  375  Sic  lotptitur  populus  (see  §  885,  4).  African 
Latinity:  see  WMetkr's  short  history  and  grammar  of  popular  Latin  in  O 
Ghobkrs  Grundriss  der  roman.  Philol.  (Strassb.  1887)  855. 

36.  For  history,  as  a  storehouse  of  the  glorious  deeds  of 
their  ancestors,  to  be  imitated  by  present  and  future  generations, 
the  Romans  possessed  a  very  ready  mind.  To  the  very  oldest 
time  belongs  the  custom  of  ex  officio  chronicles  by  the  Pontifices, 
annual  and  monthly  registers,  the  fasti  and  annales,  libri  ponti- 
ficii,  commentarii  regum,  magistratuum,  and  from  the  beginning 
of  the  Republic  the  yearly  change  of  the  magistrates  was  an 
additional  stimulus  to  keep  registers  of  this  kind.  But  the 
families  also  had  sufficient  opportunities  of  preserving  the 
memory  of  past  events  in  the  custom  of  keeping  family  chronicles, 
in  the  imagines,  later  on  in  the  pedigrees,  in  the  laudationes 
funebres,  the  ancestral  songs  during  meals.  On  the  other  hand 
the  writing  of  history  with  the  Romans  (as  generally  in  an- 
tiquity) differed  materially  in  aim  and  method  from  modern 
historical  writing.  The  desire  of  finding  out  historical  truth  and 
perpetuating  it  as  such  is  foreign  to  the  Romans.  Individuals 
were  guided  by  some  practical  object,  generally  the  desire  of 
placing  their  nation,  family,  party  or  person  in  a  favourable  light. 
The  Romans  had  hardly  a  conception  of  the  investigation  of 
original  records,  and  very  few  concerned  themselves  with  histori- 
cal  criticism ;  historical  art  was  for  a  long  period  no  less  foreign 
to  the  Romans.  The  fact  that  the  task  of  the  historian  was  at 
an  early  period  regarded  as  a  rhetorical  one,  caused  indifference, 
if  not  unscrupulousness,  with  regard  to  dates  and  other  matters  of 
fact,  and  a  greater  inclination  to  arbitrary  colouring.  Sal  lust  is 
*  the  first  cultivated  historian  of  the  Romans;  all  previous  produc- 
tions are  either  mere  registers  or  the  materials  are  undigested, 
and  there  is  a  want  of  historical  style.  The  oldest  historians 
even  preferred  writing  in  Greek,  because  Latin  had  not  been 
sufficiently  cultivated  for  historical  composition. 

1.  Latest  collections  of  fragments  of  the  Roman  historians  by  HPrrra, 
his  tori  oorum  rom.  reliquiae ;  Vol.  I,  Lps.  1870,  and  historicorum  rom.  fragment* 
(till  the  time  of  Constantino  the  Great \  Lrs.  1883. 

2.  GJVossius,  de  historic!*  latinis,  Leiden  1627.    •  1651.    HUunct,  Char- 
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akteristik  d.  antiken  Historiographie,  Berl.  1833.  CNipperdkt,  opusc.  (Berl. 
1677)  899.  411.  FDGebxach,  die  Geschichtschreiber  d.  Burner,  Stuttg.  1855. 
AScairoi,  Quellenkunde  d.  gr.  u.  rOm.  Gesch. :  2.  Abt. :  rOm.  Gesch.  2.  Aufl.  v. 
ILNissxx,  Lpx.  1886.  The  introductions  to  the  history  of  Borne  by  Niebuhr, 
Wacksmoth,  Blum,  Schweoucr,  Mommsem  (1*,  459).  Untersuchungen  uber  die 
Glaubwurdigkeit  der  altrom.  Geschichte  von  LOBrOckkr  (Bas.  1855),  GCLewis 
(transl.  by  FLikbrecht,  Hann.  1858),  HPetkr  hist.  rom.  rell.  1,  xliii-lix,  K\V 
Nimsch  (§  87,  6),  CPrtrr  (§  87,  6),  MZoelleh,  Latium  u.  Rom,  Lpz.  1878,  1-60  etc. 

8.  Poniijxcta,  penea  quoa  tcribendae  hittoriae  poUataa  fuit,  Vopisc.  Tac.  1,  1  (see 
§  76).  For  a  long  time  no  man  of  unfree  birth  could  undertake  the  writing  of 
history :  L.  Voltaciliua  (153,  8)  primut  omnium  libertinomm  .  .  .  acribert  hiatoriam 
ejcornu,  non  niai  ab  honeatiaaimo  quoque  acribi  tolitam  ad  id  tempua,  Suet.  rhet.  3. 
Rose-coloured  picture  Tac  Agr.  1  a  pud  prioret  .  .  .  cdeberrimu*  quiaque  ingenio  ad 
prodendam  virtutis  memoriam  sine  gratia  aut  ambition*  bonae  tantum  conacientiae 
yrttio  dueebatur.  The  ordinary  view,  that  the  oldest  historians  wrote  in  Greek  in 
order  to  keep  the  information  within  the  narrower  Patrician  circle,  is  contra- 
dicted by  the  fact  that  one  of  the  oldest  of  them,  Cincius  Alimentus  (§  117),  is  a 
Plebeian ;  cf.  Phil.  An*.  15,  161.  They  wrote  in  Greek  just  as  the  oldest  German 
chroniclers  wrote  in  Latin,  and  in  the  17-18  cent,  many  German  writers  in 
French.  How  far  was  regard  had  to  the  foreign  public?  see  Wolkklin  on  Liv. 
XXI,  p.  vi. — For  town-chronicles  out  of  Rome :  Liv.  5,  34.  8,  10.  10,  2.  Later  on 
the  records  of  the  city  of  Rome  were  fused  with  the  Latin  and  Italic. — The 
historians  only  made  superficial  use  of  the  great  fund  of  public  records  in  Rome. 
National  archives  in  the  tabulariura  in  the  Capitol,  from  its  rebuilding  (finished 
685.69)  by  Q.  Lutatius  Catulus  after  the  burning  of  the  Capitol  671/83.  Restored 
by  Vespasian  (Scet.  Vesp.  8)  after  its  destruction  in  a.i».  69.  Imperial  court- 
archives  on  the  Palatine  (Cass.  D.  ep.  72,  24,  2). 

4.  Practical  objects:  reference  to  precedents  e.g.  Liv.  8,  18,  12.  Pedagogic 
purposes:  Plot.  Cato  mai.  20.  Already  Lccilics  mentions  a  Roman  who  wrote 
Roman  history  for  his  children  (26,  58  vetertm  hiatoriam  inductua  atudio  acribia  ad 
antorfi  tuos). 

5.  Quiet.  2,  18,  5  hialoriia,  quod  iptum  opua  in  part*  oratorio  mtrito  ponimua. 
By  reason  of  their  predilection  for  rhetoric,  the  Roman  historians  gladly  adopted 
the  Greek  custom  of  interweaving  speeches  in  their  accounts  of  events.  Cato  the 
Elder  used  his  own  speeches  thus  to  an  exaggerated  extent ;  so  did  Antipater. 
The  artistic  historians  use  speeches  to  gain  variety,  and  to  characterise  both 
actors  and  situations.  They  are  rare  in  Caesar,  but  frequent  in  Sail  us  t  (§  206,  4) 
and  Llvy  (§  257,  12).  These  two  last  are  rightly  blamed  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  historian  by  Pompeius  Trogus  (Iustih.  88,  8,  11)  quod  contionea  direetat  pro 
•mo  oration*  operi  $uo  inaerendo  historiae  modum  exceaaerint.  At  an  early  period  the 
speeches  and  letters  from  Sallust  (§  205,  4  cf.  206,  4)  and  Livy  (Suet.  Demit.  10) 
were  collected  for  rhetorical  use  in  schools.  ARCdiueb,  de  orationibus  in  rerum 
scriptoribus  gr.  et  lat.,  Schleiz  1875. 

6.  The  reports  of  battles  by  rhetorical  historians  (in  contradistinction  to 
those  of  experts  such  as  Xenophon,  Polybios  and  Caesar)  are  either  fanciful 
pictures,  or  composed  in  imitation  of  celebrated  models,  and  are  in  parts  rather 
monotonous.  Verhandl.  d.  Wurzb.  Philol.  Vers.  (Lps.  1869),  190.  ThStadk,  die 
Schlachtenschilderungen  in  Liv.  1.  Dekade,  Jena  1878.  ThZielixski,  zweiter  pun. 
Krieg,  Lpe.  1880, 149. 

7.  History  and  romance  were  actually  confounded  by  many  Roman  historical 
writers.  Quietilia*  indeed  (10, 1,  81)  theorises  thus :  hiatoria  eat  proximo  poeaia 
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et  quotlammodo  carmen  tolutu m,  et  tcribitur  ad  narranduvi,  non  ad  probandum.  More 
correctly  Plik.  5,  8,  9  habet  quidem  oratio  et  historia  multa  communia,  sed  plura 
diverm  in  hut  ipgui  quae  communia  videntur,  etc.  Cf.  ib.  4  oraiioni  et  carmini  parva 
gratia,  ni»i  eloqumtia  eat  gumma :  historia  qu&juo  modo  tcripta  deJectat.  sunt  enim 
homines  nalura  curiosi  et  quamlibet  nuda  rerun  cognition*  capiuntur.  For  the  other 
view  see  Cic.  Brut.  42  quoniam  concessum  eat  %heioribu*  ementiri  in  hixtoriit,  ut 
nliquid  dicere  posvint  argutius.  de  leg.  1,  b  cum  tit  (historia)  opus,  ut  Ubi  quidem 
videri  solet,  unum  hoc  oratorium  maxitne  (doubtless  esp.  concerning  style).  Cf.  §  39, 
2.  HNissem,  RhM.  26,  500.  515.  41,  494.  Cf.  §  87,  8.  6.  On  the  difference  between 
ancient  and  modern  historical  writing  CNippehdey,  opusc  411. 

37.  Until  the  end  of  the  second  Punic  war  Rome  produced 
only  history  and  sources  of  history.  "When  history  came  to  be 
narrated,  its  form  was  naturally  like  the  old  annals.  Hence  the 
oldest  Roman  historians  are  A  n  n a  1  i  s  t  s.  There  were  two  genera- 
tions of  these.  The  older  one  reaches  into  the  7th  century  u.c, 
consisting  chiefly  of  men  who  had  themselves  played  a  part  in 
the  State  and  afterwards  registered  in  a  meagre  chronicle-Hke 
form,  yet  with  a  certain  reliability,  the  events  in  their  annual 
succession.  At  their  head  stands  Q.  Fabius  Pictor,  who  was 
succeeded  by  L.  Cincius  Alimentus,  C.  Acilius  and  A.  Postumius 
Albinus.  All  of  them  dealt  summarily  with  the  oldest  period 
and  at  greater  length  with  contemporary  history,  all  wrote  in 
Greek,  as  did  also  the  son  of  the  older  Africanus.  With  Pictor 
and  Acilius,  however,  Latin  compositions  soon  followed.  The 
first  who  wrote  in  Latin  was  Cato  (Origines),  who  at  the  same 
time  extended  the  subject  to  a  history  of  Italy.  His  example 
was  followed  with  regard  to  the  language  by  L.  Cassius  Hemina 
and  perhaps  also  Ser.  Fabius  Pictor ;  then  by  L.  Scribonius  Libo, 
Fabius  Maximus  Servilianus  (cos.  612/142),  L.  Calpurnius  Piso 
Frugi  (cos.  621/133),  C.  Sempronius  Tuditanus  (cos.  626/129). 
After  the  contests  of  the  Gracchi  begins  the  later  generation  of 
Annalists,  who  wrote  under  the  influence  of  partisan  motives  and 
with  increasing  diffuseness ;  among  the  first  of  these  are  Yen- 
nonius  and  Cn.  Gellius.  The  influence  of  the  Greek  style 
appeai-s  in  C.  Fannius  and  even  more  in  L.  Coelius  Antipater, 
his  younger  contemporary ;  Polybios'  pragmatical  method  clearly 
influenced  Sempronius  Asellio.  In  the  middle  of  the  7th 
century  u.c.  and  in  the  time  of  Sulla,  we  meet  with  several 
writers  of  memoirs  and  autobiographies,  viz.  M.  Aemilius  Scaurus, 
P.  Rutilius  Rufus,  Q.  Lutatius  Catulus,  Sulla  himself,  and  in 
Greek  L.  Licinius  Lucullus  ;  later  on  M.  Varro,  Caesar,  Augustus, 
Agrippa  and  others.    In  the  time  of  Sulla  Voltacilius  is  the  first 
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historian  who  was  not  free-born,  and  Cn.  Anfidins  again  wrote  in 
Greek.  In  the  same  time  the  later  style  of  annals  is  promi- 
nently represented  in  Q.  Claudius  Quadrigarius  and  the  exagger- 
ating Valerius  Antias.  More  respectable  was  C.  Licinius  Macer, 
the  last  real  Annalist,  inasmuch  as  L.  Cornelius  Sisenna  (praetor 
676/78)  adopted  in  his  contemporary  history  an  arrangement 
more  in  accordance  with  the  subject-matter  than  with  chrono- 
logy. But  even  Tacitus  hardly  dares  to  free  himself  from  the 
annalistic  shackles,  and  even  many  biographies  of  Emperors  were 
in  the  form  of  annals. 

1.  The  older  Annalists  shunned  deliberate  falsehood  ;  yet  they  sought  to  hush 
up  unpleasant  facts,  such  as  the  subjugation  of  Borne  by  Porsena,  the  ransom  of 
the  town  from  the  Gauls,  the  Caudine  Forks,  and  the  ensuing  rupture  of  the 
peace.  Nor  did  they  hesitate  to  misrepresent  facts.  The  later  Annalists  abound 
in  patriotic  falsifications.  The  nearer  to  the  Augustan  period,  the  greater  is  the 
range  of  the  annals,  and  so  much  the  less  on  the  average  is  their  credibility. 
See  HXissex,  EhM.  25,  1.  Cf.  ELCbbbrt,  de  Liv.  1.  IV  fontibus,  Qiessen  1872,  p.  8. 
An ti pater  is  the  first  to  turn  to  account  even  antagonistic  authorities.  Entire 
ignorance  about  foreign  countries  is  common  to  all  Annalists.  For  the  un- 
historical  exaggeration  of  numbers  (in  accounts  of  battles  etc.)  by  Annalists  see 
e.g.  CPbtbr,  zur  Kritik  der  Quellen  d.  alt.  rom.  Gesch.  53.  Cf .  §  155,  8.  BNiebe, 
de  anna  Li  bus  rom.  obss.,  Marb.  1886. 

2.  Wherever,  after  the  middle  of  the  7th  century,  annals  are  mentioned, 
histories  in  the  form  of  annals  are  meant ;  a  literary  continuation  of  the  annales 
maximi  (§  76).   Cf.  Schwxgleb,  KG.  1,  11  seq. 

8.  In  contradistinction  from  annales  as  chronicles  historia  (loropla  investiga- 
tion) properly  designates  a  subjective,  rather  pragmatical  presentation  of  the 
subject-matter:  but  this  distinction  was  not  maintained  in  usage.  The  older 
grammarians  partly  denned  historia  as  a  description  of  personal  experiences 
{untie  Li  vim  ex  annalibus  el  historia  constat,  Skrv.  1.1.),  which  already  Vebbics 
Flaccts  ap.  Gell.  1.  L  rightly  questioned.  Cf.  Gblu  5,  18.  Sbbv.  Aen.  1,  373. 
Is  id.  orig.  1,  40, 1.  Niebchb,  kl.  Schr.  2,  229  makes  too  sharp  a  distinction  be- 
tween the  terms.  Cf.  HXisssx.  krit.  Cuters.  87.  FThiebsch,  Mttnchner  Gel.  Anz. 
1848,  Nr.  131.  HPeteb,  hist.  rell.  1,  xlviii.  Sbmpronius  Asellio  in  Gell.  5,  18,  8 
inter  eos  qui  annates  rdintptere  voluissent  et  eos  qui  res  gestae  a  JRomanis  perscribere 
eonati  essent  omnium  rerum  hoe  interfuit,  annales  libri  tantummodo  quod  factum  quo- 
que  anno  gestum  sit,  ea  demonstrabant  Ha  quasi  qui  diarium  scribunt,  quam  Graeci 
i4rnfupHa  vacant,  nobis  non  modo  satis  esse  video  quod  factum  esset,  id  pronuntiare,  sed 
etiam  quo  consilio  quaque  ratione  gesta  essent  demonstrare :  .  .  .  (to  state  only  the 
external  facts,  not  their  causes)  id  fabulas  pueris  est  narrare,  non  historia*  scribere. 
Chronological  sequence  was  naturally  adhered  to  in  the  main  in  the  historia e 
(Plix.  ep.  1,  1  non  servato  temporis  online,  neque  enim  historiam  componebam),  and 
historical  writing  was  always  considered  by  the  Romans  to  be  chronological 
(Cic.  fam.  5,  12,  5  ordo  ipse  annalium  mediocriter  no*  retinet  quasi  enumeration* 
faclorum). 

A.  There  was  great  liberty  allowed  in  using  previous  writers;  subsequent 
writers  copied  the  works  of  their  predecessors  with  more  or  less  additional  matter 
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and  changes,  with  or  without  express  mention  of  the  name.  The  source  is 
generally  only  given  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  a  moot  point  by  the  weight  of 
a  name  or  by  the  majority  of  the  authorities,  to  find  fault  with  the  authority,  or 
to  explain  why  the  point  cannot  be  decided.  Quotations  from  the  principal 
authority  are  often  thrown  in ;  quotations  indicating  the  authority  as  responsible 
are  much  less  common.  Frequently  a  writer  would  found  his  work  on  one 
principal  source,  changing  this  according  to  other  sources  or  individual  pleasure. 
CPetkb,  das  Verhaltn.  des  Liv.  etc.,  Anclam  1853 ;  eur  Kritik  der  alteren  rom. 
Gesch.  (Halle  1879)  4.  6.  HNimen,  krit.  Unters.  77.  90.  HPetkb,  hist.  rell.  1,  liv. 
EWolftlin,  on  Liv.  XXI,  p.  xxn. 

6.  Cic.  de  or.  2,  12,  52  erat  historia  nihil  aliud  nisi  annalium  confectio.  Tac. 
dial.  22  nulli  sensus  tarda  et  inerti  ttructura  in  tnorem  aunnalium  componantur. 
Dionts.  1,  7  tl<rl  Si  (the  vpayuartiat  of  the  Annalists)  rati  iXkyrucait  xP°">yPa<pLeut 
ioiKviai.  Judging  according  to  the  laws  of  rhetorical  style  Cic.  leg.  1,  6  pott 
annates  pontijicum  maximorum  .  .  .  si  out  ad  Fabium  aut  ad  .  .  .  Catonem  aut 
ad  Pisonem  aut  ad  Fannium  aut  ad  Vennonium  venias,  quamquam  ex  his  alius  alio 
plus  habet  virium,  tamen  quid  tarn  exile  quam  isti  om.nct  t  Fanniautenx  aetati  coniunc- 
tus  Antipater  paulo  infiavit  vehemenlius,  .  .  .  sed  ta  men  admonere  reliquos  pot  u  it  ut 
accuratius  scriberent.  eece  autenx  successere  huic  belli  (fine  historians  ?  Guilelmus 
conjectures  rightly :  Gellii,  see  §  187,  1  and  Vahlen  ad  loc.  and  GFUkokr  Philol. 
Suppl.  8,  2,  9)  Clodius,  AseUio:  nihil  ad  Codium,  sed  potius  ad  antiquorum  languor** 
et  inscitiam.  Fbokto  ep.  p.  114  kistoriam  seripsere  SaUustius  struct*,  Pictor  incondite, 
Claudius  lepide,  Antias  invenuste,  Seisenna  longinque,  verbis  Cato  multiiugis,  Coeliue 
singulis.  DlOBYS.  Ant.  1,  7  U  tu»  IcropiufP  .  .  .  At  ol  wpb%  airrwr  ivoirovfitroi  'Pw^xa/vr 
avviype-y^av,  U6pti6i  re  Kdruv  xal  4><£0<ot  Md£i(ioi  koI  OvaXtptot  i  'Arrtein  xal  Aixlrnoi 
ilixtp,  APuol  re  xal  TfKXtoi  koI  KaXrotfpMM,  xal  trtpot  9vxvol  *p6s  rot/rott  Asipts  ofor 
i<pawe?t.  The  oldest  Annalists  (Q.  Fabiua  and  L.  Cincius)  are  previously  mentioned 
by  Diomts.  1,  6. 

6.  Momhhek,  RG.  2*,  452.  LKibsebliho,  de  rer.  rom.  scrip  tori  bus  quibus  T. 
Livius  us  us  est,  Berl.  1858.  HvdBeroh,  de  antiquiss.  annalium  scriptor.  rom., 
Greifsw.  1859.  Tkuffkl,  PRE.  1»,  1018.  KWNitzsch,  rom.  und  deutache  Anna- 
listik  u.  Geschichtschr.,  Sybel's  hist.  Zeitschr.  11, 1 ;  die  rom.  Annalistik  von 
ihren  ersten  Anfangen  bis  auf  Valerias  Antias,  Berl.  1878 ;  die  antike  Geschicht- 
schreibung  in  his  Gesch.  d.  rom.  Rep.  1  (1888),  5.  HKlimke,  Diodor  u.  d.  rom. 
Annalistik,  KOnigshOtte  1881.  CPetkr,  zur  Kritik  d.  Quellen  d.  alteren  rom. 
Gesch.,  Halle  1879.  LOBrockeb,  moderne  Quellenforscher  u.  antike  Geschicht- 
schreiber,  Innsbr.  1882. 

7.  Cic.  fam.  5, 12,  8  tcribam  ipse  de  me,  muUorum  tamen  exemplo  et  darorum 
virorunu  Tac  Agr.  1  apud  priores  .  .  .  plerique  suam  ipti  vitam  uarrare 
Jiduciam  potius  morum  quant  adrogantiam  arbitrati  sunt,  nec  id  Itutilio  et  Scauro  citra 
Jidem  aut  obtredationi  fuiU  LWikse,  de  vitarum  scriptoribus  romanis,  Berl.  Ii>t0. 
WHDSubimoar,  de  rom.  autobiographis,  Leyden  1846.  AFbioell,  om  de  rom. 
sjelfbiograferna.  Uj^.  1877.  Kochlv  and  Ri  stow,  Einl.  zu  Ca*s.  gall.  Krieg. 
(Gotha  1857)  p.  3.  The  apologetic  tendency  of  these  memoirs  was  so  pronounced 
that  Cic  Brut.  112  actually  calk  a  work  of  this  kind  laudet.  What  others  did  not 
do  themselves,  was  done  for  them  by  officious  clients,  and  later  on  by  starving 
Greek  literati. 

38.  In  the 
by  con 
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literary  facility,  led  many  to  compose  historical  narratives. 
Thus  besides  Atticus,  Cicero  and  Cornelius  Nepos,  there  were 
also  Hortensius,  Varro,  Procilius,  Lucceius,  Libo,  and  others. 
Among  these  Atticus  and  Cornelius  Nepos  were  distinguished 
by  the  range  of  their  subject-matter,  but  were  surpassed 
in  interest  as  well  as  in  style  by  the  performances  of  Caesar 
and  Sallust.  Caesar  provided  also  materials  for  future  historians 
by  establishing  (a.  695/59)  an  official  journal.  The  Civil  War 
produced,  besides  Caesar's  own  writings,  many  other  party 
histories.  On  Caesar's  side  wrote  Hirtius,  Oppius  and  Cor- 
nelius Balbus,  Pompeius  was  vindicated  by  Voltacilius  and  T. 
Ampins  Balbus,  and  Cicero  by  his  faithful  Tiro.  M.  Antony's 
Parthian  war  was  related  by  Dellius.  Among  the  opposite  party 
M.  Brutus  wrote  also  memoirs,  and  his  step-son  Bibulus  and 
friend  Volumnius  historical  treatises  in  his  praise.  Contem- 
porary history  was  also  treated  in  the  Annals  of  Tanusius 
Geminus  and  partly  by  Q.  Tubero,  the  Civil  War  itself  by 
Asinius  Pollio  and  M.  Valerius  Messala.  The  Augustan  period 
produced,  in  Livy's  Roman  History,  a  work  of  formal  perfection, 
and  the  first  Universal  History  (an  idea  only  timidly  approached 
by  Varro,  Atticus  and  Cornelius  Nepos)  was  written  by  Pompeius 
Trogus.  Varro's  tentative  effort  towards  a  history  of  culture 
found  in  Fenestella  a  praiseworthy  imitator. 

1.  At  the  end  of  the  Republic,  historians  summed  up  the  works  of  their 
j.r-l-  .—v- .r-.  This  summary  we  have  in  Livy,  in  Dionysius  of  Halicurniussus  ami 
in  the  revision  of  the  Capitoline  Fasti.    Nissem,  RhM.  25,  65. 

39.  In  the  course  of  the  Imperial  period  the  due  appreci- 
ation of  the  affairs  of  o}d  Rome  disappeared  rapidly ;  so  did 
the  possibility  of  a  courageous  and  truthful  relation  of  con- 
temporary or  recent  events.  Servile  flattery  and  dependence 
gained  ground.  In  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  Velleius  Paterculus  and 
Valerius  Maximus  wrote  in  this  spirit  (at  least  in  respect  to  their 
contemporaries) ;  for  candour  Labienus  suffered  under  Augustus, 
and  Cremutius  Cordus  under  Tiberius.  Accordingly  the  histori- 
cal works  of  members  of  the  reigning  family  passed  uncriticised, 
e.g.  those  of  Augustus,  Tiberius,  Agrippina,  later  on  those  of 
the  copious  writer  Claudius  and  still  later  Trajan  (Dacica)  and 
>.  ptimius  Severus.     Curtius  chose  a  neutral  territory.  Yet 

nigh  the  whole  of  the  1st  century  the  historic  sense  was 
-uldering  under  the  ashes :  a  fact  proved  not  only  by 
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the  large  number  of  historical  works  of  this  period  of  which  we 
have  traditions  more  or  less  dim,  e.g.  those  by  Anfidins  Bassus 
and  his  successor  Pliny  the  Elder,  by  Seneca  the  Elder,  Servilius 
Nonianus,  Lentulns  Gaetulicus,  Fabius  Rusticus,  Cluvins  Rufus, 
Tuscus,  but  also  by  the  appearance  of  a  writer  like  Tacitus  in 
one  of  the  first  intervals  in  despotic  rule.    With  rhetoric,  how- 
ever, history  always  remained  in  a  dangerously  close  connec- 
tion ;  the  more  this  degenerated,  especially  by  the  influence 
of  Fronto's  school,  the  deeper  sank  history  in  estimation  and 
merit.    The  historical  works  of  the  Imperial  period  are  also 
characterised  by  a  concentration  upon  the  mere  personal  element, 
to  which  are  due  both  a  number  of  biographies  of  private 
persons,  and  the  kind  of  historical  composition  begun  by 
Suetonius  and  his  successors.    Historians  of  this  class,  i.e.  of 
court-events,  and  biographers  of  Emperors,  were  especially 
Marius  Maximus,  Junius  Cordus,  Aemilius  Parthenianus,  Aelius 
Maurus,  and  others,  from  whose  works  the  six  so-called  Scriptores 
historiae    augustae,    Aelius    Lampridius,    Julius  Capitolinus, 
Vulcacius  Gallicanus,  Aelius  Spartianus,  Trebellius  Pollio,  and 
Flavius  Vopiscus,  derived  their  compositions,  without  judgment 
or  taste.     For  the  history  of  the  4th  century  we  have  an  ex- 
cellent authority  in  Ammianus  Marcellinus.     With  regard  to 
the  history  of  the  Republican  time  in  this  period  of  decay,  Livy 
became  the  exclusive  authority,  so  much  so  that  even  those  old 
sketches  of  Republican  history,  which  are  by  no  means  mere 
extracts  from  Livy,  e.g.  Floras  and  Victor's  viri  illustres,  were 
still  considered  as  such  by  later  readers.    Livy  himself  was 
thought  too  prolix,  and  his  work  was  (at  the  latest  in  the  3rd 
century)  reduced  to  a  kind  of  abstract  in  the  shape  of  tables, 
used  by  Obsequens  and  Cassiodorus,  as  well  as  Vopiscus, 
Eutropius,  Rufius  Festus,  Orosius  and  Pseudo-Idacius.  Licinianus 
founds  himself  especially  on  Livy,  and  so,  to  a  less  extent,  does 
L.  Ampelius ;  Julius  Exuperantius  abridged  Sallust    At  a  later 
time  Eutropius  took  the  place  of  Livy;  his  successor  Paulus 
Diaconus  was  in  his  turn  continued  and  elaborated  by  Landolfus 
Sagax  (historia  miscella).    After  the  4th  century  the  influence 
of  Christianity  was  felt  here  also.    The  chronographer  of  the 
year  364  gives,  in  addition  to  consular  Fasti,  an  Easter-table  and, 
with  a  list  of  the  praefecti  urbis,  also  one  of  the  Roman  Bishops 
and  Martyrs.    Sulpicius  Severus'  chronicles  (c.  400)  contain  a 
summary  of  biblical  and  post^biblical  history ;  Orosius'  work  has 
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a  Christian  and  apologetic  purpose ;  the  chronicles  begin  with 
the  Creation.  In  the  5th  and  6th  century  it  was  a  common 
custom  to  copy  from  one  another :  thus  St.  Jerome  copied 
Eusebius,  Prosper  (a.d.  455)  St.  Jerome,  Victorius  (Paschale,  a.d. 
457)  Prosper,  Cassiodorus  (a.d.  519)  Victorius,  Jordanis  (a.d.  551) 
Cassiodorus,  and  all  so  as  to  continue  their  predecessors  to  their 
own  time.  The  chronicle  of  Prosper  was  also  carried  on  by 
Marcellinus  and  Victor  of  Tunnuna.  We  possess  also  important 
special  histories  by  Jordanis  (Goths)  and  Gregory  of  Tours 
(Franks). 

1.  Tac.  hist.  1,  1  postquam  bellalum  a  pud  Actium  .  .  .  magna  ingenia 
ressere  ;  titnul  Veritas  pluribus  modi*  in/racta,  primum  insciiia  reip.  ut  alienae,  max 
libidine  odsrntatvli  aid  rursus  odio  ad  versus  dominantes.  A.  1,  1  temporibus  Augusti 
direndis  non  defuere  decora  ingenia,  donee  gliscente  adulatione  delerrtrenl u r .  Tiber ii 
Gaique  et  Claudii  ac  Xeronis  res  fiorentibus  ipsis  ob  metum  falsae,  postquam  occiderant, 
retentions  odiis  com  posit  a  e  sunt.  An  instance  of  the  latter  kind  is  probably 
C.  Fannius  (Plin.  ep.  5,  5,  8).  Ioseph.  ant.  20, 8, 3  roXXol  tt\p  re  pi  Xtpwa  evrriT&x™1" 
ltjTopia.9,  ol  fUw  5ui  x4p**i  'ft  wrrwObrn  it*  avrou,  rip  a\n0<iai  ^ui\i)<rap,  oi  bi  Sia 
fuoo%  .  .  .  Aratddn  irt*apq>rr)0'a*'  ro<f  yfievapMOW  .  .  .  fujii  twc  rpb  avrou 
ytrofiisup  ypd<porrtt  rip  dXi^tuw  rr/t  Urroplat  renj/njitewu',  kclItqk  wpbt  iicflvovi  avroit 
oviip  (iMrot  V.       fw'  aurovs  xoXXc?  XP&V  ffvofrfpois. 

2.  Plin.  ep.  5,  5,  8  of  C.  Fannius:  tres  librot  absolve mt  subtiles  .  .  .  atque 
inter  sermonem  historiamque  medios.  According  to  the  ideas  of  the  period  (see 
QnsTiLiAN,  above  §  86,  7)  an  historia  required  more  61an,  imagination,  eloquentia. 
Tac.  Agr.  10  quae  priores  nondttm  comperta  (on  Britanniae  situ m  populosque) 
eloquentia  percoluere  rerum  Jide  tradentur  (cf.  dial.  23).  Hence  the  alternative,  to 
resign  either  eloquentia  (rhetorical  style)  or  Veritas  and  fides.  Vopisc.  Prob.  2,  7 
mihi  id  animi  fuit  ut  non  Sallustios,  Livios,  Tacitos,  Troyos  at  que  omnes  disertissimot 
imitarer  vivos  in  vita  principum  et  temporibus  disserendis,  sed  Marium  Maximum, 
Suetonium  Tranquillum,  Fabium  Afarcellinum,  Gargilium  Martialem,  ceterosyue  (]ui 
fuiec  et  talia  non  tarn  diserte  quam  vere  memoriae  tradiderunt.  Licinianus  writes 
from  a  similar  point  of  view  concerning  Sallust,  see  §  206,  4.  Hence  also  such 
judgments  as  Seneca's  N.  Q.  7,  16,  1  nee  magna  molitione  deirahenda  est  audoritas 
Eplioro:  historicus  est  .  .  .  Jiaec  in  commune  de  tot  a  nalione  (of  the  hixtorici), 
quae  adprobari  opus  suum  et  fieri  jjopulare  non  puUt  posse  nisi  illud  viendacio 
adsperserit.  On  the  historical  compositions  of  the  Frontouiani  see  Lucian's  twj  3«t 
et,yjpd<$xw  rijp  leropiap. 

3.  In  the  Imperial  period  we  have,  besides  the  ordiuary  historical  sources  (e.g. 
the  acta),  also  the  ephemerida  (diaries),  e.g.  Aureliani  (Vopisc.  Aurel.  1,  6),  Turduli 
Gallicani  (Vopisc.  Prob.  2,  2.  cf.  3,  4.  5,  1).  Hence  may  have  been  derived  the 
small  personal  details  chronicled  by  these  writers,  because  etiam  minora  plerique 
desiderata  (Capit.  Max.  et  Balb.  6, 1).  In  the  earlier  parts  of  the  Imperial  period 
biographies  of  private  persons  were  written  by  Pliny  the  Elder  of  his  friend  Pom- 
ponius  Secundus  (Plin.  ep.  8,  5,  8),  by  Julius  Secundus  of  Julius  Asiaticus  (Tac. 
dial  14),  by  Tacitus  of  Agricola,  by  Claudius  Pollio  of  his  friend  Annius  (Plin.  ep. 
7,  3L,  0).  Of  a  similar  character  were  the  laudes  of  Paetus  Thrasea  and  Helvidius 
Priscus  by  Herennius  Senecio  and  Arulenus  Busticus  (Suet.  Dom.  10.  Plin.  ep.  7, 
1»,  5; ;  in  the  Christian  period  the  vitae  sanctorum  :  see  Ebekt,  Lit.  des  MA.  1,  429. 
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4.  On  the  mutual  copying  see  Mommbrs,  Cassiodorus  p.  565  aq.  Cm  the  ex- 
tension of  previous  writings  e.g.  Acsohids,  epigr.  2  defartit  tuit  (p.  120  Sen.),  and 
Pnocop.  aedif.  G,  7. 

5.  The  historia  Eomana  of  Paulas  Diaconus  (§  500,  6)  in  16  hooks  was  about 
the  year  1000  enlarged  by  Landolfus  Sagax,  otherwise  entirely  unknown,  who  made 
considerable  additions  to  it  out  of  Orosius,  the  origo  gentis  Bom.,  Hieronymus, 
Nepotianus  (§  279,  10),  Victor's  epit.  etc.,  continued  down  to  Leo  the  Armenian, 
and  increased  to  the  number  of  26  books  by  dividing  two  books  of  the  hist.  rum. 
and  adding  8  new  ones.  The  original  MS.  of  the  author  of  this  confused  com- 
pilation, which  goes  by  the  name  of  historia  miscella,  is  extant  in  the  Vaticano- 
Palatinus  909.  See  HDroyskr,  Herm.  12,  887.  Editions  by  LAMcratori,  scriptt. 
rer.  ital.  1,  100  and  FEyssexhardt,  Berl.  1869.  The  books  I-XVM  in  Droyskn's 
Eutrop.  (ed.  mai.)  1879  (see  §  415,  7).   Cf.  ib.  p.  lxi. 

6.  As  the  earliest  writing  of  Roman  history  began  with  entries  in  the  fasti 
(calendar),  so  also  the  earliest  monastic  history  began  with  marginal  notes  on 
the  Paschale.  In  the  same  way  in  the  annals  of  the  monasteries,  the  records  of 
the  earlier  times  were  copied  out  from  predecessors,  the  copyist  adding  to  them 
notices  concerning  his  own  time.  From  Italy  this  custom  was  introduced  in  the 
Gth  cent,  into  the  Frankish  kingdom  and  towards  the  end  of  the  7th  into  Belgium 
and  Germany,  as  also  into  England  (Baeda  venerabilis).  Watt  en  bach,  deutache 
Geschichtsquellen  p.  40.  85. 

7.  Malatas  p.  187,  11 4Jm«x  flcflmi'— concerning  the  revenge  of  Manlius  Capi- 
tolinus  on  the  Senator  Februarius — ijtpw  GewaXoWc]}  w6\tc  koX  &*ayvo&t  yipo* 
tirtycypap^Urrjr  tJj»  /)«/3\ior  HZ^ffti  Bpowtxtov  (perhaps  ♦pw^xio*  in  disguise  ?)  'Pufialov 
Xj>o*oyp&<j>ov. — Forgeries  of  the  15th  cent,  are  Fenestella  (§  259,  5),  Messala  Corvinus 
(§  222,  5),  the  historia  Papirii  (Mommsex,  Herm.  1,  185)  etc. 

40.  An  important  source  of  history  are  the  inscriptions,  of 
which  isolated  examples  are  extant  as  early  as  the  6th  century 
b.c.  In  the  2nd  century  b.c.  they  become  numerous,  and  be- 
longing to  the  Imperial  period  a  superabundance  has  been  found 
in  all  the  provinces  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

1.  Principal  work:  Corpus  inscriptionum  latinarum  consilio  et  auctoritato 
academiae  litterarum  Borussicae  editum,  Berl.  1862  sqq.  The  portions  which  have 
not  yet  appeared  are  marked.*  Vol.  I :  Inscriptions  antiquissimae  ad  C.  Caesaris 
mortem,  ed.  ThMommsex.  1868.  Also  vol u minis  primi  tabulae  lithographae,  ed. 
FBitschl  (likewise  under  the  title  Priscae  latin itatis  monumenta  epigraphica 
ad  archetyporum  fidem  exemplis  lithographis  repraesentata)  1862. — II:  Inscr. 
Hispaniae,  ed.  EHCbxbr.  1869.— Ill :  Inscr.  Asiae,  provinciarum  Europae  grae- 
carum,  Illyrici,  ed.  Mommsex.  1878.— IV :  Inscr.  parietariae  Pompeianae,  Hercul., 
Stab.,  ed.  CZanoemeister.  Acced.  vasorum  fictilium  inscr.,  ed.  RSch&xk.  1871. — 
V :  Inscr.  Galliac  cisalpinae,  ed.  Mommsex.  1877.— VI :  Inscr.  urbis  Bomae,  ed. 
EBormaxx,  HDresbkl,  WHkrzex,  ChrHClser  :  pars  1,  1876.  2,  1882.  8,  1886.  *4. 5 
(falsae)  1885.  *6.  +7  (indices).— VII:  Inscr.  Britanniae,  ed.  EHCbxr*.  1878.— VIII : 
Inscr.  Africae,  ed.  GWikmarxs.  1881.— IX :  Inscr.  Calabriae,  Apuliae,  Samnii, 
Sabinorum,  Piceni,  ed.  Mo  mm  sex.  1888. — X :  Inscr.  Bruttiorura,  Lucaniae,  Cam- 
paniae,  Sicilian,  Sardiniae,  ed.  Mommsex.  1888. — *XI :  Inscr.  Aemiliae,  Umbriae, 
Etruriae,  ed.  EBormaxx. — *XII :  Inscr.  Galliae  Narbonensis,  ed.  OH i rsctikeed. — 
*XIII :  Inscr.  trium  Galliarum  et  duarum  German  iarum,  ed.  OHirschfrld  et 
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CZaxoemsistkh.— *XIV :  Inscr.  Latii,  ed.  HDessau. — As  Corporis  I.  L.  auctarium 
has  appeared :  Exempla  scripturae  epigraphicae  lat.  a  Caes.  diet,  morte  ad  aetatem 
Iustiniani,  ed.  EHCbskb,  Berl.  1885.— The  inscriptions  discovered  since  the  publi- 
cation of  the  respective  volumes  of  the  CIL.  are  published  in  the  Ephemeris 
epigraphica  corporis  inscr.  lat.  supplementum,  Berl.  1872  sqq. 

2.  EHObxxb,  Bom.  Epigraphik  in  IwMuller's  Handb.  d.  klass.  Altert.-Wiss.  1, 
475. — Selections  for  ordinary  use :  JOObblli  ( inscription um  lat.  selectarum  am- 
plissima  collectio,  Zor.  1828  II ;  VoL  8  by  WHbjubk  1856)  and  GWilmakxs 
(Exempla  inscript.  latt,,  Berl.  1878  II.)— ESchnbidrb,  dialectorum  itaL  aevi 
vetustioris  exempla :  I,  dialecti  lat.  priscae  et  faliscae  inscriptt.,  Lps.  1886.— On 
the  metrical  inscriptions  see  §  81,  4. 

3.  Collections  of  the  early  Christian  inscriptions  of  the  city  of  Borne  by 
JBdrBossi  (1  Borne  1861),  of  Spain  and  of  England  by  EHCbxrk  (Berl.  1871  and 
1876),  of  France  by  ELeBlakt  (Par.  1857,  65  II). 

41.  From  the  same  motives  as  historiography  and  in  con- 
nection with  it,  antiquarian  learning  arose  and  prospered  among 
the  Romans,  dealing  both  with  institutions  and  language.  The 
study  of  the  latter  was  due  to  the  practical  necessity  of  fixing  in 
writing  the  developing  sounds  of  the  language.  But  the  most 
distinguished  authors  and  the  majority  of  writers  turned  their 
attention  to  the  mos  maiorum  i.e.  the  investigation  of  the 
customs  and  institutions  of  olden  times.  Such  are  Cincius 
Alimentus,  Cato,  M.  Fulvius  Nobilior,  Cassius  Hemina,  C. 
Sempronius  Tuditanus,  M.  Junius  Gracchanus.  To  these 
studies  were  added  after  the  7th  century  u.c.  essays  on  the  older 
literature  and  especially  elucidations  of  the  poets,  partly  his- 
torical, partly  linguistic,  (glossographic).  Representatives  of  this 
tendency  are,  besides  L.  Accius  and  Lucilius,  Porcius  Licinus, 
Q.  Valerius  of  Sora,  Volcatius  Sedigitus,  Octavius  Lampadio, 
Sisenna,  Sevius  Nicanor,  Aurelius  Opilius,  M.  Antonius  Gnipho, 
Q.  Cosconius,  Santra,  Octavius  Hersennus,  and  above  all  L.  Aelius 
Stilo  and  his  son-in-law  Ser.  Clodius.  Crates  the  Pergamene 
grammarian,  who  in  the  year  595/159  came  as  ambassador 
to  Rome,  excited  a  lasting  interest  in  linguistic  studies.  Ety- 
mology was  attempted  by  two  methods,  some  always  resorting  to 
Greek  (Hypsikrates),  others  endeavouring  to  explain  everything 
on  the  basis  of  Latin  (M.  Varro  and  Nigidius  Figulus) .  In  the 
Ciceronian  time,  when  Rome  was  recognised  as  the  centre  of 
the  whole  intellectual  life  of  the  Empire  and  contained  all  helps 
to  research,  these  studies  reached  their  highest  stage  of  develop- 
ment in  Varro,  and  besides  him  Nigidius  Figulus,  Valerius  Cato, 
Ateius  Philologus  and  others.    Among  the  statesmen  Caesar 
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himself  wrote  de  analogia,  Appius  Claudius  (cos.  700/54)  and  L. 
Caesar  wrote  on  the  augural  system.  In  the  Augustan  time 
antiquarian  investigation  was  once  more  zealously  cultivated  by 
Julius  Hyginus,  Verrius  Flaccus,  M.  Valerius  Messala,  Sinnius 
Capito,  Scribonius  Aphrodisius,  L.  Crassicius,  succeeded  by  Julius 
Modestus,  Pomponius  Marcellus,  A.  Cornelius  Celsus  and  Asco- 
nius  Pedianus.  Celsus'  versatility  was  even  surpassed  by  that 
of  Pliny  the  Elder,  and  even  in  the  2nd  century  a.d.  Suetonius, 
Sulpicius  Apollinaris,  Frontoand  Apuleius,  exhibit  a  varied  culture 
and  literary  activity.  But  on  the  whole  it  may  be  said  that, 
from  the  first  century  of  our  era,  a  school-system  with  its  com- 
paratively limited  views  gained  ascendancy,  and  in  this  depart- 
ment the  grammarians  became  the  most  important,  while  erudi- 
tion became  more  and  more  restricted  to  one  class.  Thus  we 
have  Q.  Remmius  Palaemo,  M.  Valerius  Probus  of  Berytus,  An- 
naeus  Cornutus,  Caesius  Bassus,  Aemilius  Asper,  Flavius  Caper, 
Caesellius  Vindex,  Urbanus,  Velius  Longus ;  in  Hadrian's  reign, 
Terentius  Scaurus ;  under  M.  Aurelius  A.  Gellius  and  probably 
Festus.  The  later  authors  subsisted  on  these  earlier  productions. 
Thus  in  the  3rd  century  Arruntius  Celsus,  Helenius  Aero,  Julius 
Romanns,  Censorinus,  Sacerdos,  lastly  perhaps  the  lexicographer 
Nonius  Marcellus  and  Pomponius  Porphyrio.  After  a  long 
interval  about  the  middle  of  the  4th  century  we  meet  again 
grammarians  of  more  distinction,  most  of  them  authors  of 
manuals  (artes),  such  as  Cominianus,  Marius  Victorinus,  Aelius 
Donatus,  Charisius,  Diomedes ;  the  same  Aelius  Donatus  eluci- 
dated Terence,  Servius  and  Claudius  Donatus  Vergil.  In  the 
5th  century  we  have  Macrobius  and  Agroecius,  and  at  the 
commencement  of  the  6th  Priscian.  In  this  department,  too, 
the  semblance  of  variety  and  stir  surpasses  the  reality,  since  here 
also  preceding  labours  were  copied  to  a  great  extent,  and  often 
with  very  little  discrimination. 

1.  Scet.  pramm.  1  grammatica  Romae  ne  in  usu  quulem  olim,  nedum  in  honore 
ullo  erat,  rudi  scilicet  ac  beUicosa  etiamtum  civiUUe  necdum  magnopere  literal ibua 
diaciptinis  vacanle.     initium  quoque  cut*  mediocre  extitit,  si  quidem  antujui**imi 
dociorum,  qui  iidem  et  poetaeel  semigraeci  erant  (as  Livy  and  Ennius\    .    .    .  nihil 
amplius  quam  Graecos  interpretabantur.    .    •    ttk  2  primus    .     .    .    -ludium  gram- 
viaticac  in  urbem  intulit  Crates  Mallotes,  Aristarchi  a«/Mn/i*,  «/m  mi**um  ad  senatum 
ab  Atlalo  rege  inter  secundum  ac  lertium  helium  punicum,  tub  ipsam  Enni  mortem, 
.    .   .    moHHs  extmiJo  fuit  ad  imitandum.    On  the  influence  of  the  lVrgamenes  on 
Roman  litemure—woggerated  of  late — ABkiitkiwchkid,  ind.  leek,  Bresl.  1881  /82. 
fTvWruuwtrnr,  Am  K  -  J.H.   176,    IHkx^ka,  d«  canone  decern  oratt. 
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Attic,  Brail.  1888,  75  and  esp.  EBohde,  EhM.  41, 175 ;  see  §  44,  10) ;  hactenut  tamen 
ut  carmina  parum  adhuc  divcJgata  vd  de/unetorum  amicorum,  vel  ti  quorum  aliorum 
probattent,  diligentius  retradarent  ac  legendo  commentandoque  et  ceteris  noia  facerent ; 
ut  C.  Octavius  Lampadio,  .  .  .  ut  postea  Q.  Vargunteiut :  .  .  .  inttruxerunt  auxer- 
untque  ah  omrti  parte  grammaticam  L.  Adiut  Lanuvinus  generque  Adi  Ser.  Clodius 
.  .  .  ib.  8  posthac  magi*  ac  magit  d  gratia  d  euro  artit  inerevit,  ut  ne  daritsimi 
quidrm  viri  abdinuerint  quo  minus  et  ipti  aliquid  de  ta  scriberent  utque  temporibus 
quibusdam  super  viginti  cdebret  tcholae  fuisse  in  urbe  tradantur,  also  grammatici 
were  sold  at  a  high  price  (as  slaves),  as  Lutatiut  Daphnit  (§  134, 1.  142, 4.  244,  2. 
Cf.  HPetkk,  JJ.  115,  750)  and  L.  Apuleitu.  torn  in  provincial  quoque  grammatica 
penetraverat,  ac  nonnuUi  de  notistimit  doctoribus  peregre  docuerunt,  maxinie  in  Gallia 
toga  (a,  inter  quo*  Octaviut  Teucer  d  Setcennius  (Fete,  the  MS.,  Pescennius  Osann) 
Jacchut  (mentioned  as  the  authority  for  Plis.  NH.  b.  82  and  87,  and  quoted  87, 
148)  tt  Oppiut  Choree  (cf.  54,  5). 

2.  The  critical  activity  of  the  grammatici  comprehended,  after  the  example 
of  their  Greek  predecessors,  emendare,  dittinguere,  adnotare  {nolas  adicere,  which 
noiae  consisted  sometimes  in  mere  signs,  sometimes  in  short  notes).  Suetow.  in 
the  Anecd.  Paris,  (from  Paris.  7850  s.  VIII  first  edited  by  Behgk,  Zf  AW.  1815,  85= 
opusc  1,  580;  and  in  Beifferscheid's  Sue  ton.  187,  Keil's  GL.  7, 538  and  elsewhere), 
Xotae  in  quae  versibus  apponi  contuerunt :  —  obelus.  •)«(•  aderiscus.  -X- — otter  itcut  cum 
obdo,  ->  simplex  ductus.  >  diple.  :>•  diple  periettigmene.  q  antitigma.  j)  antitigma 
cum  puncto.  V  coronie.  >  —  diple  obdismene.  <  a  versa  obdisnutne.  ^  ceraunion. 
-r  obelut  adpunciut.  —  <  obdut  cum  a  vena.  >  diple  tuperne  obelata.  >  <  recta  et 
averta  tuperne  obdatae.  >5c  chi  d  rho.  <§  fi  et  ro.  <p  ancora  superior.  «L  ancora 
inferior.  {*))  alogut.  hit  edit  in  adnotationibut  Ennii,  Lucilti  d  historicorum  (?) 
uti  sunt  Vargunteiut  (Bergk :  Varrut  the  MS.),  Enniut  (§  159,  13),  Adiut  (Stilo)  aeijue 
d  pottremo  Probut  (see  §  300).  Here  follows  the  explanation  of  the  use  of  the  several 
signs,  where  it  is  repeatedly  remarked,  in  accordance  with  the  account  of  their 
employment  among  the  Greeks:  item  Probut  d  antiqui  nostri,  similiter  (sic  d)  in 
no<trit  auctoribut  etc.  Cf.  Isid.  orig.  1,  20.  JStecp,  de  Probis  17.  Accordiug 
to  the  explanation  these  21  notae,  with  few  exceptions,  refer  to  the  emendatio 
(&4pdw0<t),  but  Suetonius  knew  of  other  notae  as  well  (cf.  in  the  Anecd.  Paris.  At* 
tolis),  and  some  which  were  employed  from  the  point  of  view  of  rhetorical  and 
aesthetic  criticism  (icpleii)  are  to  be  found  enumerated  in  the  supplement  to  these 
Anecd.  GL.  7,  586,  16  as  notae  simplices.  An  Anecd.  Cavense  (ap.  B  k  i  kfekscr  e  t  d, 
BhM.  28,  127)  quotes  some  such  e.g.  +  lemniscut  in  aculis.  attentats  in  sententiis. 
£  oraeon  in  invincibUibut.  oraeon  cum  palma  in  invincibUibut  aculis  etc.  This 
list  of  notes  in  La  Cava  is  preceded  by  two  epigrams  which  refer  to  it,  one  by 
Patricius  Olybrius  (cf.  §  486,  7)  who  belonged  to  the  school  of  Symmachus,  which 
was  occupied  with  the  preservation,  careful  multiplication  and  estimation  of  the 
early  Latin  authors.  Similar  notae  were  made  use  of  in  Christian  literature,  e.g. 
by  Cassiodorus  (see  §  483,  12).— To  the  above-mentioned  efforts  of  Symmachus 
and  his  school  (§  425,  9)  on  behalf  of  early  literature  was  due  the  production  of 
a  series  of  copies  of  authors.  These  last  representatives  of  the  ancient  religion, 
in  their  struggle  with  Christianity,  sought  to  make  allies  of  the  old  authors,  for 
whose  multiplication  in  good  texts  they  were  therefore  concerned  (§  425,  9).  We 
learn  of  these  undertakings  from  the  so-called  subscriptions  in  MSS.  which  were 
customary  both  in  secular  and  Christian  MSS.  and,  as  a  rule,  appear  to  prove 
merely  a  revision  of  the  copy  after  the  original,  but  not  a  scientific  and 
critical  examination  of  the  text  These  subscriptions  begin  with  an  emendavi 
(legi,  recognovi,  eonluli,  etc.)  and  the  name  of  the  reviser,  and  then  at  discretion 
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are  mentioned  the  place,  time,  circumstances  and  perhaps  the  assistance  given 
by  some  reader.  For  details  see  the  several  authors:  e.g.  §  196,  2  (Caea.).  231,  9 
(Verg.).  240,  6  (Hor.).  256,  11  (Liv.).  279,  9  (JuL  Paris).  296,  8  (Mela.).  802, 
5  (Pers.).  822,  8  (Mart.).   825, 12  (QuintiL).   881,  8  (Juv.).  867,  8  (Apul.).  874, 

5  (Cic).   890,  5  (Non.).   482,  6  (Veget.).   486,  5  (Prudent).   444,  8  (Macr.).  452, 

6  (Mart.  Cap.).  OJaiin,  d.  Subscriptionen  in  den  Has.  rom.  Klaas.,  Lpz.  SBer.  1851, 
327.  i  1 I  a  ask.  de  kit.  codd.  mas.  subscriptionibus,  BresL  1860.  ABeifkeuscheid, 
de  kit.  codd.  subscriptionibus  (in  patristic  MSS.),  BresL  1872. 

8.  The  Latin  grammatical  literature  is  almost  entirely  founded  on  the  Greek, 
hardly  possesses  any  scientific  independence,  and  is  chiefly  practical  in  its  purpose. 
— The  grammarians,  like  the  early  writers  in  general  (see  §  87,  4),  have  no  idea  of 
literary  property ;  quite  unconcernedly  Verrius  Flaccus  copies  out  Varro,  Probus 
Verrius,  Pliny  Probus,  Caper  Pliny,  Julius  Roman  us  Caper,  Charisius  Julius 
Bomanus,  Aphthonius  Juba,  Marius  Victorinus  Aphthonius,  etc.,  and  this  indeed 
is  generally  done  with  but  little  care.  An  earlier  text-book  is  altered  and  recast 
at  discretion,  a  more  detailed  one  is  abbreviated,  one  for  more  advanced  students  is 
toned  down  to  suit  the  requirements  of  beginners,  and  then  brought  out  as  an 
original  work.  Sometimes  too  the  first  part  of  a  text-book  is  adapted  from  one 
writer,  and  the  second  from  another,  and  then  possibly  the  name  of  the  first  author 
is  transferred  to  the  whole  work,  especially  if  the  name  was  a  famous  one,  such  as 
Probus.  Thus  in  quotations  things  are  attributed  to  Probus,  which  elsewhere 
appear  as  the  property  of  Sacerdos  or  Diomedes.  The  confusion  was  increased  by 
the  text-books  of  different  authors  being  combined  in  one  MS.  and  by  the  old 
names  being  left  attached  to  such  revisions,  in  which  but  little  of  the  original  work 
remained.  During  the  last  centuries  of  antiquity  it  even  became  the  custom  to  fill 
in  blank  pages  in  the  MSS.  of  grammatical  school-books  with  other  (older)  works 
of  similar  contents.  At  the  same  time  the  authors  often  endeavour,  even  if  they 
have  only  copied  from  one  or  two  predecessors,  to  produce  the  impression  that  they 
have  made  use  of  a  large  number  of  authorities. 

4.  Abxod.  adv.  nat.  1,  59  quamvit  Epicadot  omnet,  Caetelliot,  Verriot,  Scauros 
teneatit  et  Xitot.  Hikronym.  apol.  c.  Bufin.  1,  16  (2,  472  Vail.) :  puto  quod  puer 
legerit  Arpri  in  VergUium  et  Salluslium  commentariot,  Vulcacii  in  orationet  Ciceroni* 
(§  381,  7),  Victorini  in  dio  logon  eius  et  in  Terentii  comoediot  praeceptorit  mei  J  Joint!  i, 
aeque  in  VergUium  et  aliorum  in  alios,  Plautum  videlicet,  Lucretium,  Flaccum, 
Pertium  atque  Lucanum. 

5.  In  a  cod.  Bonon.  s.  XI  (HKeil,  de  gramm.  inf.  aet.,  Erl.  1868,  27.  HHaoex, 
anecd.  Helv.  p.  cl)  are  the  following  notices,  incorrect  in  many  respects:  In  Roma 
fuerunt  Donatut,  Pritcianut,  Victorinut  (as  the  author  of  the  ars.  gramm.),  Fotkiciut 
(i.e.  Euticius,  §  482,  1),  Flavianut  et  Cominianut.  in  Spania  Caper  et  Ogretiut 
(Agroecius).  in  Carthagine  Pompeiut,  Hitidorut,  Sergiut  tractator  (expl.  in  Donat.) 
et  Auguttinut.  in  Sicilia  Honoratus  et  alter  Sergiut  (de  litt.  syll.  etc.)  Maximut 
(lib.  de  rat.  metr.)  et  Metroriut  (de  final,  syll.).  HKf.il,  quaest.  gramm.  2,  Tilt. 
More  correctly  at  the  end  of  the  cod.  Bern.  243  the  marginal  note  by  PDaniel 
(from  an  early  MS.):  De  Roma,  de  Sicilia,  de  Italia,  de  Africa,  de  Itpania  veneruut 
ad  not  libri  grammatici:  de  Roma  quatuor  libri  Donati  (cf.  Haoen  1.1.).  de  Sicilia 
IIII  discipulorum  eius,  Honorati  et  Sergii  et  Maximi  et  Metrorii.  de  Italia  duo 
libri  Contentii  de  nomine  et  ver6o  et  de  barbaritmo,  et  libri  Pritciani  A  A',  et  Eutitii 
duo,  et  Sergii  novem  de  littera  et  de  barbaritmo,  et  Aaperi  et  Flav'tani  libri  IIII,  de 
Africa  vero  Cominiani  et  Pompeii,  de  Itpania  Itodori  et  Capri  et  Agroeci  et  analogia 
(Orthography)  Papperini  et  Victorini.  HHaokn,  aneod.  Helvet.  p.  cxux. — Petri 
grammatici  (a.  VII1/1X)  excerpta  in  HHaokn 's  auecd.  Helvet.  159. 
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6.  Best  edition  of  the  grammatici  latin i  by  HKkil,  L|«.  1856-79  VII.  As 
a  supplement  to  this  by  HHaokn,  anecdota  helvetica  quae  ad  grammaticam 
latinam  spec  taut,  Lps.  1870. — Eichknpklo  and  Ehdlichkh,  analecta  grammatica, 
Wien  1837. 

7.  8crihqar,  historia  crit.  scholiastaram  latt.,  Leid.  1834  sq.  III.  LLkrsch, 
d.  Sprachphilos.  der  AJten,  Bonn  1838-41  III.  vah  Heusde,  de  L.  Aelio  Stilone 
(1839)  p.  17.  GrIfexhax,  Qesch.  d.  klass.  Philologie  im  Altertum,  Bonn  1843  sqq. 
(esp.  b.  4).  HStxivthal,  Gesch.  d.  6prachwissensch.  bei  d.  Gr.  u.  B.,  Berl.  1868. 
EJclliex,  lea  professeura  de  literature  dans  l'ancienne  Borne,  jusqu'a  la  raort 
d'Auguste,  Par.  1886. 

42.  The  same  deterioration  is  noticeable  in  the  separate 
departments.  Whereas  in  Republican  times  historical  research 
had  made  progress,  especially  in  subjects  of  political  interest 
such  as  the  sacred  antiquities,  in  the  Imperial  period  these  were 
left  to  the  jurists,  and  study  was  restricted  to  grammar,  including 
orthography,  synonymy,  and  lexicography,  and  to  prosody ;  this 
was  chiefly  compilation,  and  rarely  done  with  any  systematic 
thoroughness.  The  writers  on  prosody,  among  whom  the  most 
important  are  Caesius  Bassus  and  Juba,  are  entirely  dependent 
on  their  Greek  predecessors.  After  grammatical  studies  had 
ceased  for  more  than  a  hundred  years,  an  effort  was  made,  in 
the  4th  century,  to  produce  comprehensive  abridgments,  which 
gradually  became  more  and  more  meagre,  limited  and  wanting 
in  independence.  The  old  mythology  is  almost  the  only  subject 
of  technical  study.  At  the  end  of  the  5th  century  the  barbarian 
element  begins  to  mingle  with  scholarship. 

1.  Writers  on  the  augural  system,  haruspicia  and  cognate  subjects:  Varro, 
Xigidius  Figulus,  Ap.  Claudius  Pulcher  (cos.  100  54),  L.  Caesar,  Tarquitius  Prise  uh, 
Caecina,  Caesius,  Veranius,  Granius  Flaccus,  Aufustius,  Clodius  Tuscus,  Um- 
bricius  Melior,  Julius  Aquila,  the  grammarian  Ennius  (§  159,  13),  Cornelius 
Labeo.  BMebkel'8  Proiegg.  to  Ovid's  Fasti  (1841).  OMCllrr,  Etrusk.  2»,  19. 
GticHJCKiMKR,  de  etrusca  disoiplina,  Bresl.  1872 ;  die  etr.  Disziplin  vora  Bundesge- 
n«>a«nkri*>g  bis  s.  Untergang  dee  Ueidentums,  Liegn.  1881 ;  Beitrage  sur  Kenntn. 
der  Techn.  der  Haruspices,  6chwerin  a/W.  1884.  Cf.  below  §  77.  On  Vioellius 
and  Fonteius  see  §  170,  9. 

2.  8criptores  latini  rei  metricae ;  ed.  ThG aisford,  Oxon.  1837,  now  specially 
in  the  sixth  volume  of  Kkil's  Grammatici.  Division  of  writers  on  prosody  into  two 
class*^  according  as,  like  Varro,  they  consider  the  hexameter  and  iambic  trimeter 
as  raetra  principalia,  from  which  all  other  metres  are  to  be  derived  (merely  metra 
derivata,  rapayvyo),  or  divide  the  metres  by  the  vptrr&nnra.  A  few  others  (as 
in  the  fragrn.  bobiense  and  the  centrimetrum)  began  with  the  iambus  and 
trochaeus,  but  the  majority  (no  doubt  for  practical  masons)  with  the  dactylus. 
Cf.  esp.  BWsstphal,  griech.  Metrik  1»,  105.  18a  203.  214.  HWehtxrl,  symb.  crit. 
ad  hi»t.  scriptorum  rei  metr.  lat.,  BreaL  1858.  HKril,  quaest.  gramma ticae,  Lps. 
186a  JCaxsar,  de  nonnullis  metrioorum  latt.  locis,  Marb,  1874.  OHemsk,  de 
iuba  artigrapho  in  Bitschl'a  acta  Lips.  4  (1875),  87. 
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8.  Cassiod.  divin.  lect.  80  orthographos  antiquot  leganl  Vdium  Longum 
Curtium  Valerianum,  Papirianum,  Adamantium  Martyrium  de  v  et  6,  etc.  Cassiod. 
de  orthogr.  mentions  in  addition  Annaeus  Cornutus,  Caesellius  Vindex,  Eutyches, 
and  Priscianus.  Also  Flavius  Caper  and  Terentius  Scaurus,  as  -well  as  Auctores 
anonymi  de  orthographia  IV  in  Haqen's  anecd.  Helvet.  291,  cf.  p.  cxxxv.  WBram- 
dach,  lat.  Orthogr.  (1868),  27. 

4.  Synonymy  (differentia  sermonum),  which  had  already  been  treated  of  in- 
cidentally by  Varro,  Verrius  Flaccus,  and  others,  became  in  the  later  Imperial 
period  (Chabis.  GL.  1,  205,  16  ilii  qui  de  differentiis  scribunt)  a  favourite  subject  for 
book-making,  and  the  writings  concerning  it  were  attributed  to  Probus,  Suetonius, 
Fronto,  and  in  the  Middle  Ages  even  to  Cato,  Cicero  and  Vergil.  The  collections 
of  this  kind,  which  have  been  preserved  to  us,  much  resemble  each  other,  and  are 
only  to  a  small  extent  derived  from  good  sources.  They  may  be  traced  back  to 
an  original  collection,  which  was  compiled  probably  in  the  5th-6th  centuries  a.d. 
from  the  separate  collections  then  extant.  The  most  important  collection  of  ex- 
tracts from  the  Soman  synonymic  remains  is  Montepess.  H.  806  s.  IX :  in  this, 
besides  smaller  collections,  such  as  that  of  Arevalo  in  his  Isidor.  7,  426,  Haoen, 
anecd.  Helvet  275  (cf.  JWBkck,  de  Sulpic  Apollin.  p.  51)  and  FHaxd,  published 
in  Jena  1848,  and  also  the  differentiae  of  Probus  (§  800,  8,  b),  Suetonius  (§  847,  8), 
and  Isidorus'  diff.  spiritales  (Montepess.  does  not  give  Isidorus'  greater  profane 
synonymy,  §  496,  1),  there  is  a  very  voluminous  collection  ('differentiae  similium 
orationis  partium  a  Cicerone  et  ab  aliis  sapientibus  viris  in  sensu  et  litteratura  per 
alphabetum ') ;  published  by  Beck,  diff.  scr.  28.  Cicero's  name  is  of  course  un- 
authorised and  probably  borrowed  from  the  collection,  otherwise  differing  entirely 
as  to  its  contents,  which  bears  the  name  of  Cicero  (§  188,  9).  Fragments  of  a 
collection  of  diff.  serm.  JJ.  127,  649  (on  this  see  JWBkck,  JJ.  181,  689.  JWBkck, 
de  differentiarum  scriptoribus  lat.,  Groningen  1888. 

5.  Fbst.  166b,  8  glossematorum  scriptores.  Chabis.  GL.  1,  229,  81  glottac 
antiquitatum  (old  Latin).  242  .  .  .  ut  esse  in  uteris  Anagninorum  vocum  veterum 
interpretes  scribunt.  Gell.  18,  7,  3  glosaria  namque  cotdigitis  el  lexidia,  res  taetras 
et  inanes  et  frivclas.  The  sound  erudition  of  the  earlier  glossographers  (eg.  of 
Aurelius  Opilius,  below  §  159,  4,  of  Aelius  Stilo,  §  148,  2,  and  others)  was 
preserved  in  a  ruinously  shattered  condition  in  the  glossaria,  which  have  been 
preserved  in  great  numbers,  partly  in  very  old  MSS.,  and  contain,  besides  a 
preponderating  quantity  of  rubbish,  very  valuable  linguistic  material  (taken 
from  authorities  now  lost)  especially  for  old  and  popular  Latin.  The  glossaria 
explain  rare  Latin  words  (glossae)  by  comparing  with  them  those  in  common  use, 
frequently  adding  quotations  and  examples. — The  explanation  is  generally  in 
Latin  likewise,  but  sometimes  in  Greek  as  well :  more  rarely  the  lemma  is  in 
Greek,  and  the  explanation  in  Latin  (see  n.  7).  The  significance  of  these  Gr.-Lat. 
glosses  is  contained  in  the  Latin  portion.  The  arrangement  is  generally  more  or 
less  alphabetical  (sometimes  displaying  wonderful  subtlety :  see  Loewe's  prodr. 
129),  more  rarely  according  to  the  subjects. 

6.  Purely  Latin  glossaria :  the  most  important  is  that  of  Placidus  (on  this 
see  §  472,  7)  especially  rich  in  data  for  ancient  Latin  (Plautus).  Special  glossaria 
on  Plautus  (§  99,  6),  Terence  (§  109,  8),  Vergil  (§  281,  7),  Sidonius  (?  §  467,  9)  etc. 
Numerous  independent  and  general  glossaria,  e.g.  the  Gl.  Affatim,  so  called  from 
the  word  with  which  it  begins  (drawn  from  good  sources,  see  HUskxeb,  RhM.  28, 
677),  Gl.  Asbestos  (in  the  Vat.  1489  s.  X  with  curious  glosses  on  Lucilius,  see 
GGorrx,  EhM.  40,  824),  GL  Ab. :  absens,  Gl.  Abavus  minor,  etc.— The  independent 
glossaria,  sometimes  abridged,  sometimes  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  new  material, 
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were  gathered  into  collections:  thus  in  the  gl.  Abavus  maior  (ed.  GFHildehraxd, 
Gott.  1854 ;  cf.  HBomsch,  BhM.  80,  449.  G  Loewe,  gl.  nam.  158 ;  Melanges  Graux 
=gl.  nom.  101).  On  other  collections  see  n.  8.  9.— Very  important  MSS.  for 
the  purely  Latin  glossaria  are  SGallen,  912,  s.  VU/VIII  (published  by  MWarkex, 
transact,  of  the  Americ  philoL  assoc.  1884,  Cambr.  1885)  and  Vat.  8821  a.  VII 
(from  this  and  seven  other  MSS.  AMai,  class,  auct.  6,  501  compiled  his  glossarium 
vetus,  AWilmakxs,  BhM.  24,  881).— The  so-called  glossae  Isidori  (7,  448  Abev.) 
first  published  by  Vllcakics,  Thes.  utriusque  ling.  (Leid.  1600)  p.  667,  are  (like 
the  excerpta  Pithoeana  in  Gothofredi  auctores  ling,  lat.,  8.  Gervasii  1602)  not 
independent  collections  of  glossae,  but  represent  a  compilation  prepared  by 
JScaligeh  ex  variis  glossariis :  see  Loewe,  prodr.  23. — On  the  so-called  glossae 
Petronii  see  §  805,  2. 

7.  The  Latin-Greek  glosses  of  Par.  7651  s.  VIII/IX,  attributed  without 
foundation  to  Flavins  Theodorus  Philoxenus  cos.  a.  525  (see  also  Momxsen  C1L. 
5,  8120,  4),  rank  above  all  glossae  on  account  of  their  high  value.  On  the 
information  concerning  authorities  contained  in  them  see  FOsaikx,  gloss,  lat.  spec. 
Gins.  1826.  JKleir,  BhM.  24,  289.  Traces  of  a  similar  collection  in  Martyrius 
(§  472,  6):  FBOcheler,  BhM.  85,  69.  The  collection  quite  groundlessly  called 
glossae  Cyrilli  (in  the  Laudun.  s.  IX,  Karl.  5792  s.  VII/VIII)  is  Graeco-Latin ; 
in  this  there  are  many  originally  Lat.-Gr.  glosses  (see  Lor  we,  prodr.  216).— Cyrilli 
Philoxeni  aliorumque  vett.  glossaria  latinogr.  et  graecolat.  a  CLabbaeo  collecta, 
Par.  1679  (to  be  used  with  caution:  see  BhM.  17,  159.  18,  258;  particularly 
because  the  Onomasticon  vocum  latino-graecarum,  which  JSpiroel  prefixed  to  his 
edition  of  Calepini  lexicon  (Strassb.  1587),  is  here  regarded  as  ancient,  and 
incorporated  among  the  early  glosses;  see  Loewe,  prodr.  194).— New  critical 
edition  of  the  Philox.  and  CyrilL  gl.  in  the  Corp.  glcesar.  lat.  vol.  2,  Lpz.  1887. 
AFBuDOREK,  d.  GL  d.  Philox.  u.  Cyr.,  Abh.  d.  Berl.  Akad.  18j65,  182.— To  the 
bilingual  glossaria  belong  also  the  so-called  glossae  Servii  (§  431,  4  in  fin.)  and  the 
Latin  glossae  nominum,  which  were  translated  (about  the  8th  century)  from 
biligual  ones  (published  from  Erfurt  and  other  MSS.  by  G  Loewe,  Lpz.  1884,  see 
n.  9  ad  fin.)  and  others.  On  the  Pseudo-Dositheana  see  §  431,  8. — Graeco-Latin 
are  also  the  medico-botanical  glossaria,  which  are  of  material,  though  not  of 
linguistic  importance:  such  are  to  be  found  at  Siena  (MS.  s.  X/XI  published  by 
JSchmidt,  Herm.  18,  521)  and  in  the  Vatic.  Beg.  1260  s.  X  :  to  these  belong  also 
the  sinonima  Bartholomei  and  Gl.  Alphita  (in  Oxford,  published  by  JLGMowat, 
anecd.  Oxou.  1, 1.  2).   Cf.  §  487,  4  ad  fin. 

8.  A  series  of  lesser  glossaria,  together  with  other  material,  was  collected  in 
the  7./8.  cent,  (perhaps  by  the  still  enigmatical  Ansileubus?  see  n.  9  and  OMClleb, 
praef.  Festi  p.  xxxut.  Loewe,  prodr.  224.  EBaheehb,  JenLZ.  1877,  155),  together 
with  a  staU-ment  of  the  sources  of  the  several  glosses  (e.g.  Placidi,  de  glosis, 
that  is ,  out  of  anonymous  collections  such  as  Affatim,  see  n.  6),  into  a  sort  of 
Encyclopaedia,  the  once  much  used  liber  gloasarum  (e.g.  in  the  cod.  Paris.  11529. 
8a  a.  VIII).  See  on  this  Wilmakbs  BhM.  24,  364.  Usexeb  ib.  24,  382.  Examples 
in  Mai,  class,  auct.  7,  550.  589.  6,  554.  576.  Also  in  GThomab,  SBer.  d.  Munch. 
Ak.  1868  2,  870  (cf.  CHalm  and  CHomcasb,  ib.  1869  2,  1.  AMiu.br,  Bl.  f.  d. 
Buyr.  Gymn.  6,  295).  Ficxert,  Naumb.  1843.  CPbteb,  Zeita.  1850.  SBerger 
(a.  9)  6. 

9.  From  the  liber  gloasarum  were  derived,  with  the  addition  of  other 
materials,  the  glossae  Saloxnonis  (Bishop  of  Constance  f  919),  printed  at  Augsb. 
1483  (cf.  Usexer,  BhM.  24,  889),  Papiae  elementarium  doctrinae  rudimentum 
about  1050  (often  reprinted),  also  Osbemi  (a  monk  at  Gloucester  about  1150), 
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Panormia  (ed.  AMai,  class  auct.  vol.  8.  See  WMbykb,  RhM.  29,  179),  Hugotionis 
liber  derivationum  about  1190,  the  so-called  breviloquus  Benthemianus  (*.  XV ;  on 
this  see  KHamank,  Hamb.  1879-80  II ;  weitere  Mitteil.  aus  d.  brevil.  Benth.  nebst 
Anhang:  Abschnitte  aus  dem  lib.  derivat.  dee  Ugutio,  Hamb.  1882).  Here 
belongs  the  Phillipps  glossary  4626  in  Cheltenham  (see  MWahbkn,  Amer.  journ. 
of  philol.  6,  451.  BEllis,  journ.  of  phil.  1885,  81).  A  Turin  glossary  in  Pfutok- 
Habttoxo's  Iter  italicum  841  (on  this  GLoewb's  commentary  ib.  821)  etc.  SBebokb, 
de  glossariis  .  .  .  quibusdam  medii  aevi  sive  de  libris  Ansileubi,  Papiae, 
Hugotionis  etc.,  Par.  1879. 

Chief  work  on  Lat.  gl. :  GLokwe,  prodromus  corporis  gloasariorum  lat.,  L}«. 
1876.  In  addition:  glossae  nominum,  ed.  GLoewb;  accedunt  eius  opuscula 
glcssographica,  Lps.  1884.  In  preparation :  Corpus  gloasariorum  latin,  editum 
auctoritate  soc.  litt,  reg.  Saxon.,  Lps.  1887  sqq.  (published  in  accordance  with 
Loewe's  preparatory  work  by  GGoete  and  others) ;  see  n.  7. 

10.  Among  the  scriptores  mythographi  latini  are  comprehended  Hyginus 
(§  262),  Pulgentius  (§  480),  Lutatius  Placidus  (?cf.  §  249,  2),  Albericus  philosophus 
(see  below),  published  together  by  ThMubckeb  (Amst.  1681,  subsequently  by 
AvStaveren,  Leid.  1742).    Cf.  CLakoe,  de  nexu  Hyg.  fabb.  11.    Three  new 
mythographi  vaticani,  first  published  by  AMai,  class,  auct.  Vol.  8  (Borne  1831), 
subsequently  by  GHBodb,  scriptt.  rerum  myth.  lat.  tres  (Celle  1834  II).   The  first 
of  these  (mythographus  vaticanus  I)  is  the  earliest;  it  makes  great  use  of 
Servius1  commentary  on  Vergil  and  other  scholia  on  poets  (e.g.  on  Statius)  and 
of  Fulgentius,  Orosius,  Isidorus  and  others.    Correspondences  with  Ps.-Acro: 
AKiesslixo,  de  person,  horat.  7.   This  mythol.  I  is  preserved  in  Vatic.  Reg.  1401, 
s.  X./XI.    In  it  the  subscriptio:  expl.  liber  tecundus  centum  hnf  (=haben»)  fabula* 
ticut  el  primus.   Cf.  OBossbach,  JJ.  181,  408.   AMai  misread  the  subscription  (hn\f 
=hniy  etc.)  and -hence  gave  as  the  title  of  the  work  C.  Hygini  libri  fabulamm.  The 
mythogr.  vat.  H  borrows  much  word  for  word  from  the  first;  lastly  mythogr. 
vat.  Ill  (de  diis  gentium  et  illorum  allegoriis),  in  which  are  quoted  e.g.  Johannes 
Scotus  (f  about  875)  and  Bemigius  of  Auxerre  (f  a.  908),  belongs  according  to 
the  cod.  Goth,  (poetarium  Alberici)  to  Albericus  (living  s.  XIII),  the  same  who 
composed  the  work  de  deorum  imaginibus,  included  in  the  corp.  mythogr.  (see 
above).   Cf.  EKlusshann,  de  Alberici  mythogr.  cod.  Goth.  II  (s.  XIII),  Budolst. 
1868.   Schhkideb,  de  mythographis  lat.,  BresL  1884.   FOsahn,  Haller  Lit.-Ztg. 
1884.  Erg.  Bl.  12.    FJaoors,  ZfAW.  1834,  1057.    Subikoab,  de  mythographo 
astronomico,  Lugd.  1842.   MZike,  der  Mytholog  Fulgentius  (1867)  18,  BFObsteb, 
d.  Baub  der  Persephone  (8tuttg.  1874),  291. 

43.  The  Romans  were  naturally  well  qualified  for  oratory 
by  their  acute  intellect,  their  love  of  order  and  their  Italian 
vivacity,  tempered  with  Roman  gravity.  The  influence  of  habit 
and  rule,  the  publicity  of  all  transactions,  the  numerous  occasions 
where  good  speaking  was  required,  before  the  people,  the  senate, 
a  jury  or  magistrates,  the  army,  or  at  a  funeral,  made  fluent 
speaking  an  indispensable  requirement  in  the  state  and  the 
possession  of  eloquence  a  means  to  the  attainment  of  political 
distinction,  especially  when  the  privileges  of  rank  disappeared  one 
after  the  other,  and  political  party-strife  became  more  frequent 
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and  ardent.  In  consequence  of  this  oratory  took  from  the  begin- 
ning a  practical  direction,  and  practice  in  public  speaking  became 
an  essential  part  of  the  education  of  a  young  Roman,  so  much 
so  that  Cato  the  Elder  already  composed  a  manual  of  it,  and  in 
several  families,  as  in  that  of  the  Scribonii,  eloquence  became 
hereditary  through  several  generations.  To  this  must  be  attri- 
buted the  large  number  of  orators  among  the  Romans,  the  early 
commencement  of  oratory  and  the  great  perfection  to  which  it 
attained,  its  rise  and  decay  with  the  various  phases  of  the  political 
constitution. 

1.  Ctc.  off.  2,  66  eJoquentiae  a  via ioribua  nostria  eat  in  toga  dignitatis  principatua 
datut.  Cf.  or.  141.  Brut.  182  .  .  .  in  tarda  et  tarn  veiere  republica  maximia 
praemiis  elotjuentiae  propositi*  omnet  cupisae  dicer*,  non  piurumoa  auaoa  esse,  potuisae 
pan  cos.  Liv.  89,  40  ad  tumvioa  honorea  olioa  acientia  iuria,  alioa  doquentia,  alios 
gloria  militaria  provexit.  Qlixt.  2,  16,  8  pop,  rom.,  apud  quern  sum  ma  aetnper 
crratoribua  dignitaa  fuit;  see  also  Tac  dial.  87. 

2.  Cic.  de  or.  2,  55  nemo  studet  eloquentiae  nostrorum  hominum  nisi  id  in  causis 
att/ut  in  foro  ductal :  apud  Graecos  etc.  (eloquence  was  an  end  in  itaelf ).  Morality 
even  suffered  by  the  regard  paid  to  the  practical  side :  the  forensic  orator  was 
scarcely  expected  to  adhere  to  truth.  Cicero's  words  about  M.  Antonius  (Brut. 
207),  that  he  was  facilis  in  causis  rectpiendis,  apply  also  to  himself,  and  in  more 
than  one  passage  he  teaches  that  for  an  orator  not  the  verum  is  the  aim,  but 
the  vertsimile;  see  de  or.  2,  241.  off.  2,  51.  In  a  similar  manner  Quimt.  2,  15,  82. 
8,  8,  18.  12,  1,  38  sqq.  6,  2,  5  ubi  animia  indicum  via  offer enda  eat  et  ab  ipsa  veri 
coniteviplatione  abducenda  mens,  ibi  proprittm  oratoris  opus  est.  On  the  other  hand 
12,  7,  7  non  convenii  ei  quern  oratorem  ease  volumua  iniuata  tueri  acientem;  cf.  4,  2,  98. 

S.  They  commenced  in  early  youth.  Africanus  minor  says,  at  the  age  of 
eighteen,  in  Polvb.  32,  9  totcw  elaui  -woffi*  ypOxibs  rtj  .  .  .  teal  ro\i>  KtxwfuoiUpoz  rijt 
pwjiaikTf  alptatun  koI  rpa&un  6ti  uptctit  ovx.  alpovpai  \eytw.  Plis.  ep.  5, 8, 8  undevicesimo 
aetatis  anno  dicer e  in  foro  coepi.  Very  frequently  their  debut  was  a  speech  in 
praise  of  a  recently  departed  relative.  Again,  Tiberius  novem  nalus  annoa  de- 
funrtum  patron  pro  rostris  laudavit  (Suet.  Tib.  6).  The  youthful  character  of  such 
laudationes  funebres  was,  therefore,  perhaps  a  reason  for  their  rarely  being 
published,  EHChxkb,  Hermes  1,  441.  It  was  also  very  common  to  commence  the 
career  of  orator  by  prosecutions ;  see  Polvb.  82,  16  in  fin.  Cic.  off.  2,  49.  Sukt. 
IuL  4.    Yal.  Max.  5,  4,  4.   Qlixt.  12,  6, 1.   Tac.  dial.  84  in  f .    Afcmki.  apoL  66. 

4.  The  speeches  attributed  by  later  historians  to  the  regal  period  do  not,  of 
course,  prove  anything  as  to  the  oratory  of  that  time ;  but  even  then  the  con- 
stitution necessitated  a  certain  amount  of  political  speaking.  Meyer's  collection 
from  Apprus  Claudius  to  Symmachus  (n.  5)  amounts  to  158  orators,  without 
counting  those  whose  speeches  were  never  written  down  or  of  whose  speeches,  if 
written,  we  have  no  record.   Cf.  §  44,  12. 

5.  The  principal  sources  are  Cicero's  Brutus,  Seneca  the  rhetor,  Tacitus' 
dialogua,  Suetonius'  viri  ill.,  Quintilian  10, 1, 105-122  and  12, 10, 10-12,  also  Pliny  s 
letters.  Oratorura  romanorum  fragmenta  coll.  HMkyek,  Ziir.  1832.  (Paris  reprint 
1837.)  '1842. — AWESTKRMAjfK,  Gesch.  d.  r5in.  Beredsamk.  Lpz.  1835.  FEllkxdt, 
brevis  eloquentiae  rom.  ad  Caesares  hist,  in  his  edition  of  Brutus  1844.  FBlass 
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die  gr.  Beredsamk.  von  Alex,  bis  Aug.,  B<?rl.  18G5,  p.  10J.  JFABkroer  and 
VOlxhkval,  hist,  de  l'eloquence  lat.  juskiu'a  Ciceron,  Par.  1872  II.  JPomkt, 
lYloquence  judiciaire  A  Rome,  Par.  1887. 

44.  The  eloquence  of  the  oldest  period  was  thoroughly  natural, 
the  artless  expression  of  an  individual  stimulated  by  a  certain 
situation  and  certain  purposes,  possessing  political  importance 
and  able  to  speak.  But  as  early  as  the  close  of  the  5th  century 
Appius  Claudius  published  a  speech  after  it  was  delivered,  and 
of  the  funeral  orations  mentioned  in  the  6th  century  it  is  possible 
that  they  were  written  down  from  the  very  beginning.  The 
undoubtedly  greatest  orator  of  the  6th  century,  Cato  the  Elder, 
must  generally  have  written  down  and  published  his  speeches 
as  political  pamphlets,  though  perhaps  only  after  they  were 
delivered.  On  the  whole,  in  the  6th  century  u.c,  the  spoken  word 
was  as  yet  the  most  important;  writing  down  and  publishing 
speeches  was  resorted  to  for  political  purposes.  Besides  those 
of  Cato,  we  hear  in  this  time  of  published  speeches  esp.  by  the 
elder  Africanus,  L.  Papirius  and  C.  Titius.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  7th  century  Roman  oratory  was  already  so  far  ad- 
vanced that  the  acquaintance  with  Greek  rhetoric  ouly  raised 
it  and  made  it  more  conscious  of  its  worth,  without  depriving 
it  of  its  national  character.  The  first  to  attempt  an  artistic  dis- 
position in  his  speeches  was  Ser.  Sulpicius  Galba  (cos.  610/144), 
and  Gracchus  the  Younger  was  a  perfect  orator  in  virtue  of  his 
combination  of  talent  and  study.  It  was  the  exception,  even  in 
the  first  half  of  that  century,  if  an  orator  published  none  of  his 
speeches,  and  there  were  already  writers  who  composed  speeches 
afterwards  delivered  by  others.  In  the  epoch  of  the  Gracchi, 
practical  political  speaking  had  attained  to  its  highest  perfection, 
and  maintained  this  level  during  30  or  40  years.  But  by  and  by, 
when  the  orator  no  longer  addressed  the  sovereign  People,  but  a 
plebeian  mob,  studied  perfection  was  regarded  as  less  important 
in  a  spoken  speech.  The  political  purpose  then  became  of  minor 
importance  in  published  speeches :  speeches  were  composed  and 
published  as  mere  specimens  of  eloquence.  The  most  eminent 
orators  of  this  time  were  M.  Antonius  (cos.  666/99)  and  L. 
Crassus  (cos.  669/95) ;  but  besides  them  we  find  a  large  number 
of  orators  remarkable  in  their  way,  e.g.  Q.  Mucius  Scaevola 
(cos.  659/95),  L.  Marcius  Philippus  (cos.  663/91),  L.  Apuleius 
Saturninus  (tr.  pi.  654/100),  M.  Livius  Drusus  (tr.  pi.  663/91), 
C.  Caesar  Strabo  (aedilis  664/90),  P.  Sulpicius  Rufus  (tr.  pi. 
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666/88),  C.  Aurelius  Cotta  (cos.  679/75).  Without  ever  losing 
sight  of  their  practical  purposes,  the  orators  and  theorists  of  the 
Roman  school  (compare  in  Sulla's  time  the  Rhetoric  addressed 
to  Herennius)  kept  aloof  from  the  crotchets  of  the  Greek 
rhetoricians,  though  they  also  knew  how  to  appreciate  the 
instruction  derived  from  the  Greeks.  In  the  second  half  of  the 
7th  century  men  of  Roman  birth  commenced  to  give  rhetorical 
instruction  in  Latin.  Through  the  medium  of  the  Greeks,  the 
exaggerated  style  then  prevailing  in  Asia  was  introduced  in 
Rome,  and  found  a  representative  especially  in  Hortensius.  But 
his  younger  contemporary,  Cicero,  again  deserted  this  style,  and 
joined  a  mediating  school,  the  Rhodian ;  by  a  happy  combina- 
tion of  talents,  exercised  and  ennobled  by  indefatigable  industry, 
he  was  lifted  to  the  highest  place  in  the  artistic  oratory  of  the 
Romans.  He  did  service  also  by  making  the  principal  doc- 
trines of  rhetoric  popular  among  his  countrymen.  In  the  later 
years  of  his  life  there  arose  in  Greece  a  retrograde  school,  which 
found  even  him  too  Asiatic  and  which  soon  prevailed  in  Rome. 
A  number  of  the  younger  men,  to  whom  Caesar  seems  to  have 
belonged,  made  it  their  principle  to  revert  to  the  genuine  old 
Attic  orators,  and  the  majority  even  chose  as  their  pattern  the 
simplest  writer  among  them,  viz.  Lysias.  To  this  school  belong 
M.  Calidius,  M.  Brutus,  Licinius  Calvus,  Caelius  Rufus,  Q. 
Cornificius  and  later  Asinius  Pollio,  who  admired  especially 
Thukydides.  Frequently  as  speeches  were  published,  it  was 
even  then  very  rare  that  the  spoken  and  the  published  speech 
agreed  throughout,  since  the  orators  would  prepare  their  speeches 
before  delivering  them,  but  remained  free  as  to  the  general 
tenor. 

1.  Cato :  orator  est,  Mara  fili,  vir  bonus  dicendi  peritus ;  see  Skk.  controV.  praef. 
9.   Cf.  Qcixt.  12,  1, 1  aqq.   Plik.  ep.  4,  7,  5. 

2.  To  the  moat  ancient  orators  belong  P.  Licinius  Crassos  (cos.  549/206)  and 
AL  Cornelius  Cethegus  (cos.  560/204).  Funeral  orations  especially  were  published 
already  in  the  first  half  of  the  6th  century  u.c,  most  often  probably  for  political 
purposes.  Cf .  §  43,  3. 

8.  Qcixt.  3, 1,  19  Itomanorum  primus,  quantum  ego  quidem  «eiam,  condidit  alupta 
in  hanc  materiam  (the  theory  of  eloquence)  M.  Cato  Ule  Censorius  (in  his  praecepta). 
jx*t  M.  Antoniut  incohavit.  But  for  a  long  time  afterwards  self-taught  orators  are 
mentioned,  such  as  Curio  (cos.  678/76 ;  see  Cic  Brut.  214).  But  cases  of  this  kind 
were  then  only  exceptional,  and  it  is  wrong  when  Aper  (in  Tac.  dial.  19)  says  of 
the  orators  of  the  period  of  Cicero :  paueissimi  praecepta  rhetorum  out  philosophorum 
yincUa  (the  latter  might  rather  be  right)  cognoverant. 

4.  Cic  de  or.  2,  92  nosiri  oratores   .    .   .   seripta  ex  quibus  iudicium  fieri  posset 
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non  ruulta  sane  reliquerunt.  oral.  182  Crassi  perpauca  tunt,  nec  ea  iudiciorttm,  nihil 
Antoni,  nihil  Cottae,  nihil  Sulpici.  p.  Cluent.  140  AT.  AtUonium  aiunt  tolitum  esse  dicere 
ideirco  se  nullam  umquam  orationem  tcripsisse  ut,  ti  quid  aliquando  rum  opus  essct  ab 
se  esse  dictum,  posset  net/are  dixitse.  Cic,  on  the  other  hand,  mentions  written 
speeches  of  the  two  Gracchi  (Brut.  104.  117),  M.  Aemiiius  Scaurus  (ib.  112}, 
P.  Butilius  Bufus  (114),  the  son  of  the  younger  Africanus  (77),  Q.  Tubero  (117), 
Curio  (122)  and  his  son  (220),  Sulpicius  Galba  (127),  Flavius  Fimbria  (129), 
T.  Albucius  (181),  Q.  Lutatius  Catulus  (132),  Q.  Scaevola  (168),  Caesar  (262);  in 
addition  Livy  mentions  a  speech  by  the  elder  Africanus  (569/185),  others  by 
C.  Titius  (598/161),  Quint.  10,  1, 116  speeches  of  Ser.  Sulpicius  Bufus,  Schtoxics 
Iul.  55  of  Caesar  Strabo,  Ascoxius  Cornel,  p.  62  Or.  of  P.  Cominius.  Extra  urbem, 
too,  apud  socio*  et  Latino*,  existed  orators  and  speeches  published  by  them  (Cic. 
Brut.  169  sq.),  e.g.  L.  Papirius  of  Fregellae  and  T.  Betutius  of  Asculum. 

5.  Cato  the  Elder  and  even  (C.)  Gracchus  commenced  all  their  speeches  with 
a  prayer  to  or  at  least  some  mention  of  the  gods,  Sebv.  Verg.  A  en.  7,  259.  11,  801. 
Symmach.  ep.  8,  44.  Gell.  18,  28  (22),  1  (in  plerisque  antiquit  orationibu$).  Cf.  Yal 
Max.  1  praef. ;  Plix.  paneg.  1.  The  general  manner  in  which  this  is  related  of 
Cato's  speeches  leads  to  the  supposition  that  the  same  holds  good  of  those  also 
which  he  made  in  civil  causes  (causae  privatae),  the  only  ones  of  the  kind  before 
the  time  of  Cicero  of  which  we  know  that  they  were  published,  just  as  in  Cicero's 
own  time  only  a  few  such  speeches  delivered  before  the  tribunal  of  the  centum-viri 
are  known  to  us.   HJobdax,  Catcn.  quae  extant,  p.  lxxxvii. 

6.  L.  Aeliut  Stilo  .  .  .  tcriptitavit  orationes  mult  it,  orator  ipse  numquam  fuit, 
Cic.  Brut.  169,  cf.  205  sq.  M.  Bibulut  tcriptitavit  accurate,  cum  praesertim  non  esset 
orator,  ib.  267.  So  C.  Laelius  wrote  speeches  for  Tubero  and  for  Fabius  Maximus, 
Plotius  Gallus  for  Sempronius  Atratinus  (Sukt.  rhet.  2),  Caesar  for  Metellus  (Suet. 
Iul.  55).  Cicero  himself  composed  in  like  manner  speeches  for  Cn.  Pompeius  and 
T.  Ampius  (Quint.  8,  8,  50)  and  (a.  700)  for  a  father  the  funeral  speech  on  his  son 
Serranus  (ad  Q.  fr.  8,  8,  5  laudavit  pater  scrijtfo  nieo).  Fronto  p.  128  Ventidiut  ille, 
postquam  Parthos  fudit  fugavitque,  ad  victor iam  nam  pratdicandam  orationem  a 
O.  Salluttio  mutuatus  est 

7.  Cic.  Brut.  828  ul  declarat  totidem  quot  dixit  .  .  .  scripta  verbis  oratio. 
This  was  not,  however,  the  usual  thing :  see  ib.  91  videmus  alios  oratores  inertia 
nihil  tcriptitse,  ne  domesticus  etiam  labor  accederet  ad  forensem ;  pleraetjue  enim 
scribuntur  orationes  habitae  iam,  non  ut  habeantur.  Cf.  ib.  98.  Plin.  ep.  4,  9,  28. 
Sen.  suas.  15  huic  act  ion  i  (of  Asiniua  Pollio)  qui  inter/uerunt  negant  eum  haec  dixitse, 
.  .  .  ted  postea  composuisse.  Plin.  ep.  1,  20,  7.  .  .  Ciceronis  pro  Murena  (57), 
pro  Yareno  (also  p.  Quinctio),  tit  quibus  brevis  et  nuda  quasi  subscript  io  quorundam 
criminum  talis  titulis  indicatur.  ex  hit  apparel  ilium  permulta  dixitse,  cum  ederei 
omitisse.  So  likewise  did  C.  Galba  (Cic.  Brut.  127)  and  L.  Crassus  (ib.  160.  164). 
But  as  a  rule  Cicero  appears  to  have  published  his  speeches  complete  and  as  they 
were  spoken.  Thus  the  Cornelians  was  iisdem  paene  verbit  quibus  edila  est  .  .  . 
perorata  (Cobnel.  Nep.  fr.  45  H.).  This  does  not  exclude  slight  alterations  and 
additions  with  a  view  to  the  impression  to  be  produced  in  delivering  the  speech. 
The  younger  Pliny  (ep.  9,  28,  5)  and  Fronto  (ep.  p.  184  Nab.)  generally  published 
their  speeches  in  a  revised  and  enlarged  form. 

a  Quimtil.  10,  7,  80  plerumque  mufta  ayentibut  accidit  ut  maxime  necessaria  et 
utique  initia  (of  speeches)  tcribant,  cetera  quae  domo  afferunt  cogitatiotte  complectantur, 
subitis  ex  tempore  occurrant.  quod  fecufte  3/.  Tullinm  commentaries  ijmus  apparet. 
Sen.  contr.  8,  praef.  6  of  Cassius  Severus  :  sine  commentario  numquam  dixit, 
aec  hoc  commentario  contentut  erat  in  quo  nudae  ret  ponuntur,  ted  mavima  parte 
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perscrihebatnr  actio:  ilia  quoque  quae  salte  diet  poterant  adnotabantur,  ted  cum 
procedere  nollet  nisi  instruct**  libenter  cub  instrument  is  recedebat.  In  the  time 
of  Cicero  spoken  speeches  were  taken  down  (like  the  one  pro  Milone).  Suet. 
IuL.  55  of  Caesar's  speech  pro  Q.  Metello :  non  immerilo  Auyuntus  existimat 
may  is  ab  actuariis  exceptant  male  tubeequentibue  verba  dicentis  quam  ah  ipso 
editam.  Quintilian  too  complains  (7,  2,  24)  that  speculating  booksellers  have 
published  speeches  of  his  carelessly  taken  down.  Unspoken  speeches  also  were 
published  by  Cato  and  by  Cicero  (Verrin.  actio  II,  Miloniana,  Philipp.  II). 
M.  Brutus  wrote  merely  exercitationie  gratia  a  defence  for  Milo  (Quixtil.  8, 
6,  98;  cf.  10,  1,  28),  Cestius  Pius  in  Mi  Ion  em  (Sex.  contr.  8,  praef.  16),  Lucan 
even  in  Octavium  Sagittam  et  pro  eo.  Spurious  speeches  existed  also  at  an  early 
time.  Sulpici  (§  158,  5)  oration**  quae  feruntur,  eat  pott  mortem  eiut  tcripeitee  P. 
Canutiut  putatur :  .  .  .  iptiut  Sulpici  nulla  oratio  est,  Cic.  Brut.  205.  In  the  post- 
Ciceronian  period  occur  speeches  against  Cicero  under  the  names  of  Catiline  and 
M.  Antonius,  Ascox.  p.  95  Or.  Quixtil.  9,  8,  94. 

9.  Scrt.  gramm.  25  (  ■•  rhet.  1)  rhetor ica  quoque  apud  no*  perinde  atque 
grammatica  (above  §  41,  1)  tero  recepta  est,  paulo  etiam  dijjicilius,  quippe  quam  constet 
nonnmrnquam  etiam  prohibitum  exerreri  .  .  .  paulatim  et  ipsa  utilis  honestaque 
apparuit,  multique  (as  M.  Antonius,  Cicero,  Cn.  Pompeius,  Augustus)  earn  et 
praesidii  causa  et  gloria*  appetivemnt  .  .  .  plerique  a  uteri  oratorum  etiam  declama' 
tioue*  ediderunt.  quare  magno  studio  kominibut  iniecto  magna  etiam  professorum  ae 
doctorum  profluxit  copia,  adeoque  floruit  ut  nontudli  ex  infima  fori  una  in  ordinem 
fnatoruim  atque  ad  sum  mot  honor es  processerint.  Hieroxto.  ad  Euseb.  Chr.  a. 
1929  =  666/88  Ptotius  Gall  us  primus  Itomae  latinam  rhetoricam  docuit.  Cf.  Suet. 
rhet.  2.  Sex.  contr.  2,  8,  5.  Quixtil.  2,  4,  42.  The  expulsion  of  the  latini 
rhetorea  decreed  by  the  Censors  (amongst  whom  was  L.  Crassus)  in  a.  662/92  was 
without  effect,  as  it  had  been  already  in  593/161  (Gell.  15,  11).  Hiebox.  LL 
1936 -678/81  Yultaciliu*  Plotus  (§  158,  3)  latinus  rhetor,  Cn.  Pompei  libertus  et  doctor, 
scholam  Homae  aperuit.  The  first  book  on  rhetoric  in  general  written  in  Latin 
is  that  ad  Herennium,  see  4,  7,  10  nomina  rerum  (figures  and  such  like)  graeca 
concert  imus  .  .  .  quae  enim  ret  apud  nostras  non  erant,  earum  rerum  nomina  non 
poterant  esse  usitata.  B  Vol  km  axx,  die  Bhetorik  der  Griech.  u.  Rom.  in  system. 
Cbersicht,  Lpz.  »16a5.  BKhobxkkt,  d.  Anfange  der  Bhet.  bei  den  Bom.,  Memel 
1877. 

10.  Greek  masters  of  oratory  in  the  time  of  Cicero  were  Hermagoras 
the  Elder  (OHaaxbckkr,  JJ.  131,  69),  Molon,  Apollodoros  of  Pergamon.  Their 
pupils:  Apollodori  praecepta  may  is  ex  discipulit  cognoscas,  quorum  diligentissimus 
in  tradendo  fuil  latine  C.  Yalgius  (§  241,  8),  graece  Atticus,  Quixtil.  8,  1,  18.  Cf. 
HiEaoxm.  1.  L  1958—690/64:  Apollodorus  Pergamenus,  graecus  orator,  praeceptor 
Calidii  et  August i,  clarut  habetur.  Wilamowiti,  Herm.  12,  833  looks  upon  Apollo- 
doros as  the  4  founder '  of  classicism,  i.e.  of  the  Atticist  reaction  :  see  against  this 
view  EBohdb,  BhM.  41, 176 ;  see  §  41,  1.  Cic.  Brut.  268  C.  Sicinius,  ex  disciplina 
Hermagoras  ;  so  also  T.  Accius  of  Pisaurum,  ib.  271.  A  pupil  of  Molon  was  also 
T.  Torquatus,  Brut.  245. 

11.  For  the  characterisation  of  Attic  and  Asiatic  oratory  cf.  Cic.  e.g. 
Brut.  51.  825.  or.  27.   Quixtil.  12,  10,  16  antiqua  diviso  inter  Attioot  atque  Asianos 
fuitr  cum  hi  pretsi  et  inUgri,  contra  inflati  ilii  et  inane*  haberentur,  in  his  nihil  tuper- 
fuerit,  Hits  indicium  maxim*  ac  modus  deesset. 

12.  FaoxTO  p.  127  omnes  univertos  quicumque  pott  Romam  conditam  orator** 
extiUrunt  .  .  .  ti  numerare  vdi*  vix  trecentorum  numerum  complebit.  Characterisa- 
tion of  the  principal  orators  in  Vbllei.  2,  86,  2.   Tac  dial.  18  (Cato,  C.  Gracchus, 
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Craasua,  Cicero,  Corvinus).  Froxto  p.  114  contionatur  Cato  infette,  Gracchut 
turbulent*,  Tulliui  copiote.  torn  in  iudiciit  taevit  idem  Cato,  triumphal  Cicero, 
tumultuatur  Gracchut,  Calvut  rixatur.  Apulki.  apol.  95  neque  Cato  gravilatem 
requirat,  neque  Laeliut  lenitatem  netpte  Gracchut  impel  urn,  nec  Caetar  calorem,  nec 
Hortentiut  dUtributionem,  nec  CaJ vut  aryutiat,  nec  partimoniam  Saliuttiut,  nec 
opulentiam.  Cicero.  In  the  Ciceronian  period  Qciktiu  12,  10,  11  vim  Caetarit, 
indolent  Caelii,  tubtUitatem  Calidii,  diligent  iam  PoUionit,  dignitatem  Afettafae, 
tanctiLatem  Calci,  gravitatem  Bruti,  acumen  Sulpicii,  acerbitatevi  Caeeii  reperiemtu. 

45.  The  Augustan  age  possesses  in  Asinius  Poliio  and  M. 
Messala  late  representatives  of  Republican  oratory,  and  Augus- 
tus himself  as  well  as  Agrippa  and  Maecenas  show  themselves, 
whenever  occasion  requires,  men  of  oratorical  training.  But  in 
this  period,  in  connection  with  the  downfall  of  the  old  constitu- 
tion, the  opportunities  and  subjects  of  eloquence  disappear,  while 
the  impediments  and  barriers  increase  in  proportion.  Mere 
theory  daily  encroaches  in  the  room  of  practice,  rhetors  sup- 
plant the  orators,  declaiming  supersedes  speaking.  In  Augustus' 
own  time  appear,  therefore,  the  earliest  representatives  ot 
Imperial  oratory :  the  orator  Cassius  Severus,  the  rhetors 
Porcius  Latro,  Albucius  Silus,  Arellius  Fuscus,  Junius  Grallio, 
Cestius  Pius,  Fulvius  Sparsus,  Argentarius,  Blandus,  Q.  Haterius, 
Julius  Bassus,  Pompeius  Silo,  Varius  Geminus,  and  others,  to 
whom  may  be  added  Rutilius  Lupus  and  the  rhetor  Seneca  in 
the  last  years  of  Augustus.  The  main  features  of  this  new 
oratory  are  the  exclusive  cultivation  of  style  and  an  intentional 
renunciation  of  serious  subjects  and  practical  purposes.  The 
rhetor's  school  becomes  now  an  end  in  itself  and  a  centre  of 
intellectual  life,  where  a  world  of  fictions  grows  up.  From  the 
genus  deliberativum  its  suasoriae  are  taken,  from  the  genus  iudi- 
ciale  its  controversiae  ;  in  the  class  of  epideictic  compositions  the 
laudationes  and  vituperationes  are  in  favour.  The  methods  of 
the  rhetorical  lecture-rooms  are  then  also  transferred  to  the  few 
occasions  of  practical  display,  employed  as  they  were  for  the 
exhibition  of  theatrical  declamation.  Legal  knowledge  was 
very  scarce.  The  most  eminent  orators  of  this  kind  in  the  post- 
Augustan  age  are  Votienus  Montanus,  Bomanius  Hispo,  Crispus 
Passienus,  Domitius  Afer,  Vibius  Crispus,  Galerius  Trachalus, 
Julius  Airicanus,  Julius  Secundus,  and  finally  Tacitus  and  Pliny. 
It  is  in  vain  that  Quintilian  and  Tacitus  (in  the  dialogue)  point 
to  the  genuine  classical  authorities  and  struggle  against  the 
fashion  of  their  time,  though  they  themselves  are  unwittingly 
under  its  influence.    In  Fronto's  time,  the  style  became  besides 
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turgid  and  inelegantly  decked  out  with  archaisms.  Apuleius 
has  the  same  mannerism,  but  more  talent.    The  more  manysided 
and  intricate  the  Roman  Law  became,  esp.  in  the  3rd  century, 
A.D.,  the  more  inaccessible  did  it  become  to  these  phraseologists, 
who  in  this  way  also  lost  the  last  remnant  of  practical  utility  and 
were  henceforth  limited  to  epideictic  speeches,  to  servile  pane- 
gyrics, declamations  on  fictitious  subjects,  and  to  epistolary  com- 
position.   Gaul  was  more  fertile  in  these  than  the  other  parts 
of  the  Empire.    The  most  distinguished  representative  of  this 
school  is  Symmachus,  and  after  him  Ausonius;   the  panegyric 
orators  extend  from  the  time  of  Diocletian  (Eumenius,  Nazarius) 
to  that  of  Julian  (Claudius  Mamertinus)  and  Theodosius  I  (Dre- 
panius  Pacatus),  and  in  the  sixth  century  we  have  Ennodius' 
eulogy  on  Theodoric.     The  African  rhetors  were  richer  in 
thought  but  less  careful  in  style;  among  them  Christianity 
found,  in  the  3rd  and  4th  centuries,  its  most  ingenious  defenders 
(Tertullian,  Arnobius,  Cyprian,  St.  Augustine).    The  rhetoricians 
of  these  centuries  devoted  their  attention  to  the  study  of  the 
old  masters  and  endeavoured  to  make  them  palatable  to  their 
contemporaries  by  diluting  them  in  their  fashion. 

1.  Tac.  dial.  38  extr. :  (orationes)  nuuliU  d.  Auyusti  temporibu*  habitae, 
po*i jttam  longa  temporum  quiet  et  continuum  populi  otium  et  ass'ulua  tenatut  Iran- 
quiliita*  et  maxime  prineipit  ditriplina  ipaam  quoque  elaptentiam,  ticut  omnia, 
paravtrat.  Rhetoric  was  in  that  period  taught  at  Rome  by  the  Greeks  Theodoras 
of  Gadara  and  Caeoilius  of  Kale  Acte,  and  by  the  Roman  knight  Blandus  (§  268, 1). 
Sex.  Contr.  2,  praef.  5  ante  iUum  (Blaudum)  intra  libertinos  praeceptoret  pul- 
cherrimae  ditcijJinae  continebantur  et  .  .  .  turpe  erat  docere  (for  payment)  and 
honettum  erat  discere.  This  too  shows  the  increased  importance  of  rhetoric— 
EAxiicl,  hist,  de  l'eloquence  sous  les  Cesars,  Par.*  1882  II. 

2.  Tac.  diaL  14  extr. :  noci  rhetoret,  reteret  oratore*.  At  least  100  such  noci 
are  meutioned  by  Seneca  the  Elder:  few  written  works  by  them  were  extant. 
Sex.  contr.  1,  praef.  11.  Later  ones  also  in  Iuv.  7,  US  sqq.  214.  Nero  was  the 
first  Emperor  of  the  Julian  dynasty  who  was  in  need  alienat  farundiae,  Tac.  A. 
IS,  a  The  principal  orators  of  liis  own  time  are  thus  characterised  by  Ql  ixt. 
12,  10.  11  copta  ui  Senecae,  viret  Africani,  nuUuritatem  Afri,  iucunditatem  Cri»pi, 
*OTtum  Traekali,  eJegantiam  Secundi. 

3.  Latin  writers  on  rhetoric  in  the  first  century  (besides  Seneca  and 
Quintilian)  are  Celsus,  Laenas,  Luranius  (?)  Stertinius,  Gallio,  Porcius  Latro, 
Cestius  Pius,  Pliny  the  Elder,  Verginius,  Tutilius,  Vettius.  Cf.  Qcikt.  8,  1,  19-21. 
Quintilian  was  the  first  professor  of  eloquence  appointed  by  the  State  (by  Ves- 
pasian). In  this  time  already  Iuv.  7,  147  says  accipiat  te  Gallia,  vel  potiut  nutri- 
ctda  eautidicorum  Africa,  ti  placuii  mercedem  ponere  linguae. 

4.  Sfcx.  contr.  1,  praef.  6  ut  post  U  is  aetiimarein  quantum  eotulie  ingenia  decrestant 
tt  .  .  .  et*{ueniia  $e  retro  tulerit  ...  in  deterius  .  .  .  data  ret  est  sice  luxu  temporum 
.  .  .  five  cum  pratmium  puldterrimae  rei  cecidisteL  The  causae  corruptae  eloquentiae, 
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which  Tacitus  (dial.)  and  Quintilian  (see  5,  12,  28.  6,  prooem.  8.  8,  6,  76)  attempted 
to  point  out  in  special  treatises,  consisted  not  only  in  the  licenlia  atque  itucitia 
declamantium  (Quint.  2,  10,  8),  for  this  was  only  one  of  the  symptoms,  and  the 
real  OMMI  are  to  be  found  in  the  state  of  the  time  (cf.  Sen.  ep.  114) :  since 
eloquentia  tacculo  tervit  (Lactant.  inst.  div.  5,  1).  The  public  were  not  better  than 
their  orators  and  required  always  something  new  and  startling;  Pethon.  sat.  8 
soq.  Tac.  dial.  19.  Qui  sr.  4,  1,  57.  72. 4,  5, 10.  4, 8,  L  Nor  were  those  who  vividamt 
et  \neorru}Aam  elo<iuenliam  tuendit  civibut  exercehant  (Tac.  A.  18,  42),  i.e.  the 
judicial  speakers,  causidici  (Maiitial.  2,  64),  any  better  than  the  rhetoricians; 
rather  in  ijtaa  capitis  aut  fort unarum  pericula  irrupit  voluptas  (Quint. 4,  2,  122. 127. 4, 
8,  2.  Sen.  controv.  9,  praef.  2.  Peks.  1, 88.  Martial.  6,  19).  Thus  the  custom  of 
applause  (even  by  paid  claqueurs)  was  transferred  from  the  schools  (Quint.  2,  2,  9 
sqq.)  to  the  Centumviral  tribunal  (Plin.  ep.  2,  14,  4  sqq,),  and  in  Gaul  at  a  later 
time  to  the  Church  (Ai\  Smk>n.  ep.  9.  8).  As  to  legal  technicalities,  most  of  these 
pleaders,  not  having  any  knowledge  of  their  own,  were  obliged  to  consult 
pragmatici  as  monitores,  Quint.  12,  8,  2  sqq.    Iuv.  7,  123. 

5.  The  instruction  of  the  rhetorician  succeeds  that  of  the  grammaticus  (Suet. 
gramin.  4).  On  the  pruetie.-s  of  t rhetorical  schools  cf.  Kokiieb,  Bhetor  Seneca 
89.  Fhikim.andeii,  Sittengesch.  85,  848.  A  beginning  was  made  with  the  genus 
demonstrativum  {ixibtiKTiKov ;  cf.  Quint.  2,  1,  8),  then  by  theses  for  practice 
(deolamationes)  the  student  advanced  to  the  deliberativum  (gvfx{3ov\(vriKov)  or  the 
suasoriae  and  from  this  to  the  iudiciale  (Sucoiukop)  or  the  controversiae.  These 
lust  were  divided  iuto  three  portions:  the  sententiae  (opinions  on  the  application 
of  the  law  to  a  particular  case),  divisio  (division  into  separate  questions)  and 
oolorea  (methods  of  palliating  a  criminal  act).  Quint.  10,  8,  21  obstant  fere  turba 
discipulorum  et  consuetude  classium  certis  diebus  audiendarum,  nonnihil  etiam  persuasio 
patrum  ttumerantium  potius  declamationes  quam  aeatimantium.    Cf.  §  44,  9. 

6.  Plin.  ep.  2,  4,  f>  echo/a  et  auditorium  et  Jicta  causa  res  innoxia  est.  Pethon.  L 
dedanuitore-s  .  .  .  clamant:  haec  vulnera  pro  libertate  publica  except  etc.  .  .  .  rerum 
tumore  et  sententiarum  vanissimo  strepitu  hoc  tantum  projiciunt  ut  cum  in  forum 
venerint  putent  se  in  alium  orbem  terrarum  delatos.  et  uleo  ego  aduletcentuloa  exist  u  mo 
in  echolis  stultissimos  Jieri  quia  nihil  ex  his  quae  in  usu  habemus  aut  audiunt  aut 
vuient,  md  piratas  cum  cateuis  in  litore  stantes,  sed  tgrannoa  etiicta  scribentes,  .  .  . 
$ed  retpoHsa  in  pestUentiatn  data  ut  viryiues  trcs  aut  pluree  immolentur  etc.  Tac. 
dial.  85  tyrannicularum  praemia  aut  quidquid  im  schola  quotidie  agitur,  in  foro  trei 
rarovel  uumquain,  ingentibus  verbis  perseiptuntur.  The  abflicat i  also  belonged  to  these 
unreal  themes ;  cf.  Iuv.  7, 168.  Quint.  2, 10, 5. 8, 8, 28.  On  the  fulminations against 
tyrants  see  also  Iuv.  7,  151.  Favourite  materials, from  history  were  e.g.  Sulla  (ib. 
1,  16),  Hannibal  (7,  161);  from  literature  esp.  Vergil  and  Ovid  (particularly  for 
exercises  in  metrical  form).  Cf.  n.  9.  Sketches  and  elaborations  of  such  school 
themes  are  to  be  found  in  the  Quintilian  declamations  (§  825,  12)  and  in  those  of 
Calpurnius  Flaccus  (§  851,  5);  especially  important  are  the  elder  Seneca,  and 
Philostratoa'  vitae  sophistarum.  Cf.  also  n.  9.  The  delivery  was  exaggerated, 
lively  and  redundant  in  gesticulation.  Quint.  2,  12,  9.  4,  2,  87.  89.  11,  8,  184. 
The  custom  of  applauding,  see  n.  4. 

7.  In  the  3rd  century  Laxfrid.  Diad.  4,  2  sclent  pueri  pileo  ineigniri  naturali 
(a  1  caul '),  quod  obstet  rices  rapiunt  et  adcocatis  credulis  cendmnt,  siquidem  eausidici  hoc 
iuvari  dicuntmr.  Alex.  Sev.  85  oratores  et  poetas  non  ribi  panegyricos  dicentes,  quod 
.  .  .  stultum  ducebat,  mi  aut  orat tones  recitantrs  aut  facta  eeterum  camentes  libenttr 
audivit  .  .  .  ad  Aihtmmmm  mm  J  itrndorum  et  graacornm  et  latinorum  rhetor***  eel 
powtmmm  eamm  frwgmmdmr  jirowif,  mmdimit  etiam  foreman  mrmtorm  canoe  redtanU* 
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1 1  uat  vd  a  pud  ipxum.  vel  apud  prar/rrtos  urbis  egerant.  ib.  44,  4.  68,  1  (see  §  875,  1). 
Cf.  Capitol.  Maximin.  29  (inn.  8),  4  Messalam  ex  familUt  nobili,  oratorem  potentitri- 
mum  eundemque  doctistimum.  The  younger  Maximinus'  teacher  was  orator 
Titian**,  ib.  27  (iun.  1),  5.  In  the  reign  of  Oordianus  III  Misitheu*  (§  875,  2),  quern 
causa  doqueniiae  dignum  parenteJa  rua  putavit  (Capit.  Gord.  23,  6).  From  the 
senate  Numerianus  received  a  statue  with  the  legend  :  Xumeriano  Caeaa ri,  oratori 
temporibus  mis  potent  i**imo  (ib.  11,  8).  The  younger  Post um us  was,  according  to 
Tkbbxll.  Poll.  XXX  tyr.  4,  2  ita  in  declamationibus  disertus  ut  eius  controversiae 
(Juintiliano  dicantur  inserta*. 

a  In  the  fourth  century  we  may  name  Ausonius1  masters,  Ti.  Victor 
Minerviua,  his  son  Alethius  Minervius,  then  Latinus  Alcimus  Alethius,  the 
Emperor  Julian's  master,  Aemilius  Magnus  Arborius,  rhetor  Tolosae,  Auson. 
Profess.  Burdig.  1.  6.  2.  16.  Subjects :  panegyrici  and  Jictae  ludorum  (schools)  lite*, 
Acsox.  1.1.  1,  18  sqq.  Svmmach.  ep.  8,  5  mitto  decantata*  iudieialium  meditationum 
fiction**  et  inania  simulacra  causa  rum.  AcousTlK.  Confess.  5,  8,  14  audiebam  quietiut 
(than  in  Carthage)  ibi  (in  Rome)  studere  adolcscente*  et  ordinatiore  di*ciplinae 
eoercitione  sedari,  nt  in  eiu*  scbcJam  quo  magiatro  non  utuntur  pa»*im  et  pretense 
irruant,  nee  eo*  ad  mitt  i  omnino  ni*i  ills  permUerit.  contra  apud  Carthaginem  foeda 
e*t  et  intern  per  an*  licentia  scholaaticorum.  irrumpunt  impudenter  et  prope  furiota 
front e  perturbant  ordine-tn  qnem  quit/He  discipulis  ad  proficiendum  institnerit.  multa 
iniurioaa  faciunt  .  .  .  et  punienda  legibu*,  nisi  consuetndo  patrona  sit. 

9.  As  late  as  the  6th  century  Ennodius  (§  479)  uses  the  same  materials 
tu  his  school  speeches,  e.g.  in  novercam  qua*)  cum  mariio  pricigni  odia  suadere 
non  posset  utrisque  venena  porrexit  ;  in  enm  qui  praemii  nomine  Vettali*  virgini*  nup- 
tia*  postulavit ;  in  eum  qui  in  lupanari  ttatuam  Minervae  locavit;  and  as  ethicae : 
verba  Thetidi*  eum  Aehillem  videret  extinctum,  verba  Menelai  cum  Troiam  videret 
exustam  etc.  Such  subjects  were  also  treated  in  verse,  e.g.  verba  Achilli*  in 
parthenone  cum  tubam  LHomedit  auditset,  AL.  198  PLM.  4,  822 ;  deliberation  of 
Augustus  as  to  whether  he  should  burn  the  Aeneis  ( AL.  672  PLM.  4,  179) ;  c.  4  of 
Dracontius  {verba  Herctdi*  cum  videret  Hydrae  capita  pullulare),  and  9  {deliberativa 
Achilli*  an  corpus  Hectoris  vendat). 

10.  On  the  collection  of  the  Panegyrici :  see  §  391,  1 ;  cf.  also  §  483,  2.  Best 
collection  of  the  later  works,  down  to  Baeda :  Rhetores  latini  minores,  ex.  codd. 
maximam  partem  primum  adhibitis  emendavit  CHalm,  Lps.  1868. 

46.  Letters,  official  as  well  as  personal,  are  early  enrolled 
as  literature  among  the  Romans,  both  independently  and  in  his- 
torical works ;  those  of  notable  men  soon  began  to  be  collected. 
E.g.  the  letters  of  Cato  the  Elder  to  his  son,  of  Cornelia  to  her 
son  C.  Gracchus,  subsequently  those  of  Caesar,  M.  Brutus,  and 
especially  the  correspondence  of  Cicero  which,  even  as  it  now 
exists,  is  an  important  authority  on  the  history  of  the  time. 
The  letters  which  are  preserved  to  us  are,  however,  but  rarely 
familiar  effusions  reflecting  the  mood  of  the  moment,  such  as 
are  most  of  those  of  Cicero ;  they  usually  serve  some  personal 
or  political  object,  and  are  written  in  the  first  instance  with  an 
eye  to  publication.  Rhetoric  soon  takes  possession  of  this  form 
of  literature  also,  and  produces  suasoriae  in  epistolary  form,  like 
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those  of  Seneca ;  or  any  subject  is  chosen  at  discretion — some- 
times a  learned  one — and  is  treated  in  a  free  and  popular  manner 
in  this  dress.  Those  of  Pliny  have  for  their  scope  to  discuss 
questions  and  events  in  motley  variety,  and  above  all  to  place 
their  author  in  a  favourable  light.  After  the  2nd  century  a.d. 
the  epistle  develops  into  a  special  style,  in  which  the  substance 
is  often  quite  subordinate.  Of  this  sort  are  the  letters  of  Fronto, 
Symmachus,  Sidonius,  and  in  the  5th  and  6th  centuries  those 
of  Salvianus,  Ruricius  and  Ennodius.  The  letters  of  Cyprian, 
Lactantius,  Ambrose,  Jerome,  Augustine,  Paulinus  of  Nola  and 
others,  rely  much  on  unctuous  redundancy  of  language  for  some 
of  their  pastoral  efficacy ;  those  of  Jerome  contain  most  sub- 
?/— stance.  Those  of  Cassiodorus  are  of  a  practical  character,  being 
in  part  official  decrees  on  secular  matters,  like  the  Papal  epistles 
on  matters  ecclesiastical.  Among  the  latter  those  of  Leo  and 
Gregory  the  Great  are  of  importance  in  a  literary  sense.  The 
finished  style  aimed  at  in  these  pronouncements  led  to  enormous 
prolixity  when  the  Byzantine  style  had  become  paramount. 

1.  Real  private  letters,  addressed  to  intimate  friends  and  written  without  any 
thought  of  publication,  are  indifferent  both  as  regards  substance  and  style.  Cir. 
Phil.  2,  7  quam  multa  ioca  aolent  esae  in  epiatulia  quae,  prolata  »i  tint,  inepta  ridean- 
tur  !  quam  multa  aeria  netpte  tamen  ullo  modo  divolganda  !  (cf.  Plix.  ep.  6,  1(J,  22). 
Cic.  fam.  9,  21,  1  quid  eimile  habtt  epiatula  ant  iudicio  aut  rout  ion  i  f  .  .  .  epiatula* 
quotidiania  verbia  texere  solemua.  15,  21,  4  ego  Was  Calvo  litteraa  miai  nou  plug  quam 
lias  qua*  nunc  legit  exiatimana  exituraa.  aliler  enim  acribimua  quod  eoe  aoloa  quibua 
mittimus,  aliter  quod  multoa  lecturoa  putamua.  Cf.  n.  9. 

2.  Letters  with  a  didactic  tendency,  and  starting  from  a  personal  motive  (as 
in  the  poetical  epistle),  are  those  from  Cato  to  his  son,  and  those  of  T.  Livius 
addressed  likewise  to  his  son ;  with  a  political  tendency  those  of  Cornelia.  On  the 
other  hand  the  epistolary  form  was  of  secondary  importance  in  the  letter  con- 
cerning his  services  addressed  to  King  Philip  by  the  elder  Africanus  (g  56,  1) ;  in 
that  of  Scipio  Nasica  on  the  campaign  against  Perseus  in  which  he  took  part 
(Plct.  Aemil.  Paul.  15),  and  probably  also  in  that  of  C.  Gracchus  to  M.  Pom- 
ponius  and  of  Q.  Catulus  to  A.  Furius.  Epiatula  vol u mini*  itmtar  (Schol.  Bod.  on 
Cic.  Plane.  85,  p.  270  Or.)  from  Cicero  to  Pompeius.  Similarly  Q.  Cicero  tie 
petitione. 

8.  Examples  of  letters  in  historical  works  are  those  in  Antipater,  Quadi-i- 
garius,  Macer  and  especially  Sallust,  some  original  documents,  others  worked  up. 
Fkuxto  p.  12G  extant  epistulae  .  .  tn  aerie  partim  acriptae  hiatoriarum  rel  a  acrij>- 
toribua  (?)  compoaitae,  ut  ilia  Thucydidi  (7,  11)  nobiliaaima  Xiciae  ducia  epiatula  ex 
Sic  ilia  miwd,  item  apud  C.  Sail  uat  turn  ad  Araacen  re  gem  Milhridatia  .  .  .  el  Cn. 
Pompei  ad  aenatum  (§  205,  4)  .  .  .  et  Adherbalie  apud  Cirtam  obaeaai  (lug.  24)  .  .  . 
brevea  nee  ullam  rerum  geatarum  expeditionem  conlinentea.  latoe  autem  .  .  .  extant 
Catuli  litterae.  Ignorance  also  accepted  fictitious  letters  in  the  historians  and 
rhetoricians  as  historical  documents ;  most  of  the  compositions  of  this  kind  which 
we  find  in  the  scriptores  hist.  aug.  are  probably  the  production  of  earlier 
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rhetoricians;  see  CCjewalisa,  de  epistularum  actorumque  quae  a  script,  h.  a. 
proferuntur  fide  et  auct.   P.  L,  Bonn  1870.    Cf.  n.  7. 

4.  The  epistolary  form  is  frequent  in  the  writings  of  jurists,  such  as  Antis- 
tius  Labeo,  Ateius  Capito,  Proculus,  Neratius,  Juventius,  Javolenus,  Africanus ; 
this  originated  probably  in  the  written  decisions  (responsa)  returned  to  questions 
on  matters  of  law  (§  48,  5).  From  these  the  custom  was  transferred  to  other 
subjects,  such  as  history  and  grammar,  and  later  on  to  medicine,  etc.  Gkllics 
13,  18,  2  Eruciua  da  rut  .  .  .  ad  Sulpicium  Apoll  inarem  seripait,  .  .  .  quae  r ere 
ae»e  et  petere  uti  eibi  rcscriberet  quaenam  ettet  eorv m  verborum  (Cato's)  sententia. 
Cf.  n.  5. 

5.  Learned  discussions  in  epistolary  form  in  Varro  s  Epistolae  and  Epistolicae 
quaestiones,  in  Cicero's  correspondence,  e.g.  with  Brutus  and  Calvus  on  questions 
of  oratorical  style  (§  210,  2),  in  Valgius  Rufus,  Valerius  Messala,  Sinnius  Capito, 
Verrius  Flaccus,  Pomponius  Secundus,  M.  Valerius  Probus,  Sulpicius  Apoliinaris, 
Lactantius. 

6.  Epistulae  medicinales,  partly  apocryphal  (e.g.Hippocratis  ad  Maecenatem), 
are  to  be  found  compiled  in  MSS.  (such  as  that  in  Brussels  3701  s.  X),  as  well  as 
in  the  medical  treatise  of  Marcellus  (Empiricus).  Epistulae  Oribasii  medici  ad 
Eustathium  filium  suum,  ad  Eunapium  nepotem  suum. 

7.  In  the  rhetorical  schools  of  the  Imperial  period  a  favourite  exercise  was 
the  composition  of  letters,  which  were  by  preference  connected  with  some  cele- 
brated name.  In  this  way  originated  many  spurious  letters  such  as  Horace's 
tpittala  pro»a  oratione  (see  §  240,  2),  the  letter  ad  Caeaarem  senem  de  rep.  in  the 
Sallustian  style  (see  §  205,  5),  and  subsequently  the  letters  of  Seneca  to  Paul  the 
Apostle  (see  5  289,  0). 

8.  A  poll  is.  Sioos.  epist.  1,  1  (collection  of  my  letters)  Q.  Symmaclii  rotund  i- 
latem,  C.  Ftinii  disciplinam  maturitatemque  vestigiis  praeaumptioaia  inaecuturus.  nam 
de  if.  Tullio  silere  me  in  atilo  epiatolari  mdiua  puto,  quern  nee  Julius  Tit  taunt  totum  tub 
nomtnibu*  illuttrium  feminarum  digna  timilitudine  ex  prat  it. 

9.  Qcikt.  9,  4,  19  est  .  .  .  oratio  alia  cincta  atque  contexta,  aoluta  alia,  qualia  in 
termone  et  epittulis,  nisi  cum  aliquid  tupra  naturam  tvam  tractant,  ut  de  philosophia, 
rep.  eitnU ibtis'/tut.  Pus.  ep.  7,  9,  8  epittulam  dUigeniiua  scribat.  nam  .  .  .  presaua 
aermo  puruaque  ex  epiatulia  petxtur.  Symmach.  ep.  7,  9  ingeniorum  varietaa  in  fa- 
miliaribua  acriptia  rteylegentiam  quondam  debet  imitari.  Apoll.  Sidos.  ep.  7,  18  ita 
mena  pa  let  in  Itbro  (Epp.)  veluti  vultua  in  apeculo.  dictavi  enim  quaepiam  hortando 
etc  8,  16  in  hoe  stito,  eui  non  urbanua  lepoa  inest,  aed  pat/ana  eimplicUaa.  .  .  .  not 

cdidimus  arido,  exili,  eerie  maxima  ex  parte  vulgato.  Cf.  ib.  9,  8. 
Statements  concerning  the  epistolary  style  of  Greek  rhetoricians  in  RHkrchf.h'b 
Epistolographi  graeci  (Paris  1878)  p.  1-16;  of  Latin  in  Halm's  Bhett.  latt.  447  sq. 
589.   Cf.  EW6l*-flis,  Phil.  84, 189. 

10.  Stomach,  ep.  2,  85  olim  pa  rentes  etiam  patriae  negotia,  quae  nunc  anguata 
rrf  nulla  sunt,  in  familiarts  paginas  conferebant.  id  quia  versit  ad  otium  rebus 
omitimut,  captanda  sunt  nobis  plerumque  intern }>in(a  tcribendi  temina,  quae  fastidium 
lergeant  generalium  litterarum.  But  the  more  meagre  was  the  substance,  the  more 
pompons  became  the  form  after  the  4th  cent.  a.d.  The  formal  style  natural 
to  the  ancient  Romans  had,  under  the  influence  of  despotism,  degenerated  into 
false  ornament,  which  is  already  strongly  marked  in  the  letters  of  Symmachus. 
It  becomes  the  rule  to  begin  a  letter  with  a  sententious  phrase.  The  simple 
address  Tu  is  superseded  and  overlaid  with  all  sorts  of  ceremonious  turns.  The 
Emperor  is  addressed  by  Symmachus  as  tua  (veatra)  aetemitas,  perennitae,  dementia, 
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matuuetudo,  aerenitat,  iranqnillitai,  maieetas  or  tuum  numen  ;  for  others,  according 
to  their  rank,  the  forms  tua  tanctitat,  rdigio,  reverent  ia,  praestantia,  celsitudo, 
tublimita*,  excellent  ia,  magnifieentia,  laudabilitae,  eximietas  are  in  common  use,  and 
Symmachus  addresses  the  Nichomachi  filii  who  were  connected  with  him  as,  at 
least,  tua  (vedra)  unanimiias.  The  epithet  tanclus  likewise  is  excessively  cheap- 
ened (e.g.  Symm.  ep.  5,  16.  21.  81.  41).  Moreover  the  hahit  of  designating  ac- 
quaintances, friends  and  colleagues,  according  to  their  age  as  parent,  /rater  or 
Jiliut  generally  in  combination  with  dominus  (e.g.  dominut  et  filim  meu»),  gives  a 
sort  of  fulsomeness  to  the  forms  of  address.  Thus  Honorius  in  official  commu- 
nications addresses  Symmachus :  Symmaehe  parens  cari»»ime  (atque  amantusime). 
In  the  letters  of  Christian  writers  we  have,  in  addition,  /rater  in  Chritto  dilee- 
ttMsime,  etc.  In  these  the  beginning  and  end  are  generally  practical,  while  the 
body  of  the  letter  is  an  overflowing  pastoral  effusion,  intermixed  with  numerous 
biblical  allusions. 

11.  Eight  unpublished  letters  by  Africans  s.  VI  (esp.  Ferrandus)  in  Bkiffeb- 
scuKiD,  Anecd.  Casin.,  Bresl.  1871  (see  §  494,  5). 

12.  Earlier  collections  of  the  Papal  epistles  by  ACakafa  (1591),  Holstkkics 
(1662),  in  the  collections  of  decrees  of  Councils,  canones,  bullaria  (the  most  reoent 
is  that  in  Turin,  with  an  appendix  1867)  and  others.  The  best  by  the  Benedictine 
PCoustant  :  Epistolae  roma riorum  pontificum  et  quae  ad  eos  scriptae  sunt  a  s. 
Clemente  .usque  ad  Innocentium  III  quotquot  reperiri  potuerunt ;  T.  I  ab  a. 
Chr.  67  ad  a.  440,  Paris  1721.  Continued  (but  not  published)  by  SMopikot  and 
UDlkand.  From  their  papers,  adhibitis  praestantiss.  codd.  Ital.  et  Germ.  rec. 
et  ed.  (the  letters  a  s.  Hilario  ad  Pelagium  II)  AThiel;  vol.  I,  Braunsb.  1868. 
Cf.  also  FMaassex,  Gesch.  d.  Quellen  d.  kanon.  Eechts  (Graz  1870)  1,  226. 

47.  The  most  popular  kind  of  entertaining  literature  is 
the  romance,  that  is,  a  fictitious  amusing  narrative  (love-stories 
in  particular).  Among  the  Romans  it  is  nearly  as  old  as  was  ennui 
among  their  nobility,  and  it  affects  from  the  first  a  certain  strong 
seasoning ;  Sisenna's  translation  of  the  MikyeiaKa  of  Aristides. 
Hence  the  name  milesia  (fabula)  for  romance  in  general.  Petro- 
nius  adds  to  obscenity  a  satirical  element.  Apuleius  (Metamorph.) 
translates  a  magical  romance  and  mingles  with  it  other  stories, 
as  well  as  pagan  mysticism.  At  a  later  time  the  romance  prefers 
to  group  its  fantastic  inventions  round  historic  subjects  and 
personages,  such  as  the  destruction  of  Troy  (Dictys  and  Dares), 
Alexander  the  Great  (Julius  Valerius),  Antiochus  (Historia  Apol- 
lonii,  regis  Tyri).  Most  of  the  productions  in  the  way  of  curiosi- 
ties of  literature  and  descriptions  of  travel  also  serve  the  purpose 
of  entertainment. 

1.  Aruu  met.  4,  82  propter  mileeiae  conditorem.  Tebt.  de  anima  28.  Cf. 
§  370,  4.  Hi  Kit.  in.  c.  Eufin.  1,  17  (2,  478  Vail.):  quasi  non  cirratorum  turba  mile- 
niarum  in  tcholi*  figment  a  decantet  et  teetamentum  tuit  (above  g  28,  8)  Bestorum 
cachinno  membra  concutiat  atque  inter  scurrarumepulat  nugae  ivtiutmodi  jrequenientur . 
Comment,  iu  Isa.  XII  in.  (4,  493  Vail.)  multo  part  maior  est  mile*ia*  reoalvtntium 
qnam  Flatonis  librot  .  .  testamentum  Grunnii  CorocoUae  porcelU  deean'ont  »*  "M*» 
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puerorum  agmina  cachinnaniium.  Mabtiax.  Cap.  2,  100  m yiiiot  poeticae  divertiialis, 
dfl icuu  mileaia*  historuuque  mortal ium  .  .  se  amiiauram  .  .  formidabat.  For 
the  part  of  Antiochus  in  the  Hist.  Apoll.  cf.  besides  EBohdk,  gr.  Eoman  417. 

2.  Book  of  marvels  by  the  senator  L.  Manlius.  Descriptions  of  travel  by 
Trebius  Niger,  Sebosus  and  others,  subsequently  by  Licinius  Mucianus. 

8.  The  popular  fairy-tale,  which  the  Romans  also  possessed,  does  not  venture 
into  literature.  There  are  only  occasional  suggestions  of  it.  Apulbiub'  (met. 
■4,  28)  story  of  Cupid  and  Psyche  is  a  fairy-tale  remodelled  (see  LFbiedlawdeb, 
Sittengesch.  Boms  1*,  468),  as  is  shown  by  the  opening :  Erant  in  quadam  eivitate 
rex  H  rtgina.  Allusions  to  stock  incidents  in  fairy-tales  in  Pkbsics  2,  87.  88. 
Cf.  MHaupt,  opusc.  8,  57a 

48.  Jurisprudence  is  the  only  part  of  literature  the  develop- 
ment of  which  among  the  Romans  was  national  from  first  to 
last.  An  inflexible  and  unwavering  adherence  to  their  rights 
was  always  peculiar  to  the  Romans,  and  this  favoured  the 
growth  and  consolidation  of  a  system  of  laws,  for  the  production 
of  which  their  eminent  qualities  of  acute  intellect,  practical 
dexterity  and  love  of  order  were  perfectly  sufficient,  and  which 
was  also  favoured  by  the  combination  of  conservatism  and  pro- 
gress peculiar  to  the  Eoman  Law.  There  were  fixed  rules  at  a 
very  early  date,  at  first  of  a  religious  character  and  in  the 
possession  of  the  patrician  Pontifices,  whence  also  their  inter- 
pretation, application  and  development  lay  in  the  hands  of  the 
patricians.  But  when  (c.  460/304)  the  various  forms  of  accusa- 
tions and  a  list  of  judgment-days  had  been  made  public,  the  law 
became  generally  accessible  and  was  almost  immediately  repre- 
sented by  the  plebeians  P.  Sempronius  Sophus  and  Tib.  Corun- 
canius.  The  law  being  of  a  very  positive  character,  literary 
activity  could  at  first  manifest  itself  only  in  collecting  and 
interpreting  the  sources ;  so  it  was  in  the  first  juridical  writer, 
Sex.  Aelius  Catus  (c.  660/204).  The  more  varied  life  became, 
more  important  grew  the  knowledge  of  the  law,  and  the 

as  laid  down  in  their  decisions  ■:  response , 
an  acknowledged  source  of  law.    Since  the 
v.c.  wo  find  the  responsa  written 
as  e.g.  by  the  son  of  Cato 
Junius  Brutus  and  P.  Mucius  Scaevola  cos. 

collection  of  formulas. 

v.c.j  most  probably 
>ny»  the  Roman  Law 
(pont.  max., 
ough  the 
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pupil  of  the  latter,  Ser.  Sulpicius  Rufus,  the  systematic  develop- 
ment of  the  Law  was  greatly  advanced,  Cicero  also  contributing 
to  it.  Until  then,  legal  knowledge  had  principally  been  propa- 
gated by  oral  tradition,  and  in  some  families  (as  e.g.  the  Aelii, 
Mucii,  Porcii,  Sulpicii,  later  on  the  Antistii)  was  quasi-hereditary, 
a  circumstance  which  did  much  to  create  a  special  profession 
of  jurists. 

1.  Sources :  Pompokius  de  origine  iuria,  dig.  1,  2.  Later  on  the  Digests  in 
general. — Corpus  iuris  anteiustinianei,  Bonn  1835-41.  GBruxs,  fontes  iuris  rom. 
antiqui,  Freib.  *  1886  (cur.  THMohmseh).  EHuschkk,  Iurisprudentia  anteiusti- 
niana,  Lps.  *  1886.  Collectio  librorum  iuris  anteiustiniani,  ed.  PKbCokr,  ThMomm- 
sen,  WStldemukd,  Berl.  1877  seq.  III. 

2.  AFBudorkk,  rom.  Bechtsgeschichte,  Lpz.  1857.  59  II.  OKarlowa,  romische 
Eechtsgeschichte  I,  Lpz.  1885.  BJhehing,  Geist  des  rOm.  Rechts  auf  den  ver- 
schiedenen  Stufen  seiner  Entwickelung,  Lpz.8  1873-77  III.  Mommsks,  BG.  I4,  430. 
468.  2,  457.  SWZimmbrn,  Gesch.  des  rom.  Privatrechts  bis  Justinian ;  especially 
I,  i,  Heidelb.  1826.  WRein,  das  Criminalrecht  der  Bora,  bis  Justinian,  Eisen 
1844.  HEDirkseh,  hinterlass.  Schrr.  z.  Krit.  u.  Ausleg.  d.  Quellen  d.  rOm.  Rechts- 
gesch.,  Lpz.  1871 II.  FDSahio,  z.  Gesch.  d.  rom.  Rechtawissensch.,  Konigsb.  1858 
(see  also  §  166,  6d). 

3.  Among  the  Greeks  legal  training  and  knowledge  were  strangely  neglected  ; 
Cic.  de  or.  1,  198.  258.  At  Borne  the  circumstances  were  more  favourable ;  cf . 
Jherixo,  Geist  des  rom.  Bechts  1,  300.  Among  the  Romans  legal  knowledge 
penetrated  even  to  the  people ;  cf.  the  formulas  of  sponsio  in  cattle-bargains  in 
Cato  (BB.  144-150)  and  Varro  (§  188,  1).  The  more  national  a  poet  is,  the  more 
prominent  the  position  the  law  holds  in  his  writings.  So  especially  in  Plautus. 
But  even  Terence  (Eun.  prol.  10)  thinks  that  a  play  of  Luscius  is  condemned  by 
proving  a  flagrant  error  in  civil  law  in  it.  Cf.  also  the  titles  of  togatae,  Emanci- 
patus,  Iurisperita  (perhaps  also  Ida-Icta)  by  Titinius  and  A f  rani  us.  It  is  a 
matter  of  course  that  business-men  (e.g.  M\  Curius,  Cic.  fam.  7,  29)  possessed 
legal  knowledge;  later  on  we  find  the  same  related  of  several  ladies,  Iuv.  6, 
244. 

4.  Cic.  de  or.  1,  212  iuris  consul  tut  vere  nominarttur  .  .  .  qui  legutn  et  con- 
suetudinis  eius  qua  privati  in  civitate  uterentur  et  ad  respondendum  el  ad  cavendum. 
perdue  eseet.  off.  2,  65  in  iure  cavere,  consilio  iuvare  atque  hoc  ecientiae  genere  pro- 
de*$e  quam  plurimit  vehemenier  et  ad  ope*  augendae pertinet  et  ad  gratiam.  itaque  cum 
multa  praeclara  maiorutn  turn  quod  optime  conttituti  iuris  civtiis  summo  semper  in 
honore  fuit  cognitio  atque  interpretatio.  Liv.  89,  40  ad  summoe  honores  alios  scientia 
iuris  .  .  provexit.  Compared  to  oratory  Cic.  (Brut.  151 ;  cf.  or.  141.  off.  2,  66) 
calls  it  the  second  art.  On  occasion  he  places  it  lower;  cf.  de  or.  1,  236.  Mur.  25. 
Connection  with  the  pontificate  (Cic.  leg.  2,  47).  Moreover  there  were  many 
jurists  distinguished  for  their  social  talent  and  wit  (the  Mucii,  Aquilius  Gallus, 
Cascellius,  Trebatius)  and  for  their  character  (Butilius  Rufus,  the  Mucii,  Sul- 
picius Rufus,  Cascellius,  Antistius  Labeo). 

5.  Clients  (consultores)  are  said  to  consulere,  and  the  consulti  (de  iure)  respon- 
dent (Cic.  Brut.  113),  which  they  did  either  in  their  residence  (Cic.  de  or.  2,  226. 
8,  188)  or  while  they  transverso  foro  ambulabant  (ib.  8,  183;  cf.  ib.  1,  246).  Cic. 
Mur.  19  Servius   ,    .   .  urbanam  militiam  respondendi,  scribendi,  cavendi,  plenam 
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aollicitmdinia  ac  atomachi,  secutut  eat;  .  .  .  praeato  multia  futi,  mnHorum  atultitiom 
perpettua  «/,  ad  rot/ant  iam  pertulit,  diflicultatem  ejc*orbuit  By  admitting  younger 
men  as  listeners,  pupils  were  trained,  as  was  already  the  practice  of  Coruncanius. 
Cicero  e.g.  was  the  auditor  of  the  augur  Q.  Scaevola.  Many  formulas  had  to  be 
learnt  by  heart,  Cic.  de  or.  1,  246. 

6.  Cicero  writes  to  Trebatius  (fam.  7.  19) :  nam  ius  civile  vest  rum  ex  libria  cog- 
noari  potest t  qui  quamquam  piurimi  tuttf,  dortorem  tamen  uaumque  deeiderant.  On 
the  other  hand  de  or.  1,  192  neque  ita  multia  I  Uteri*  aut  voluminibua  ma  gnu  coniimtn- 
tur.  eadem  enim  $unt  data  primum  a  pluribua,  deimle  pauci*  verbit  commutatis  etiam 
ab  eisdem  $crijjtoribna  acripta  sunt  aaepiua.  Still  more  forcibly  (but  in  joke)  Mur. 
2&  perpaucia  et  minime  obacur'ia  litteria  continentur.  itaqne  ai  mihi  Itomitti  vehementer 
atxmpato  atomachum  moveritie,  triduo  me  iuria  conatdtum  profit ebor. 

7.  The  schematic  arrangement  of  the  Stoic  philosophy  necessarily  influenced 
the  jurists.  The  augur  Q.  Scaevola  was  in  friendly  intercourse  with  Panaitioe 
(Cic.  de  or.  1,  45),  and  the  pontifex  Q.  Scaevola  shows  the  influence  of  the  Stoics 
in  his  threefold  division  of  the  doctrine  of  the  gods  (August,  civ.  d.  4,  27)  and  in 
the  title  of  a  work,  "Opot.  Later  on,  the  influence  of  Aristotle  and  the  Stoics 
showed  itself  esp.  in  the  view  taken  of  the  Law  of  Nature  (as  £wm  iUaioa). 
MVoiot,  das  ius  naturale  I,  Lpz.  1856.  Hildrhrkahd,  Bechts-  und  Staats-Philos. 
1,  593.  Lakerrieke,  Tinfluence  du  stolcisme  sur  la  doctrine  des  Jurisoonsultes 
mm.,  Mem.  de  Tacad.  des  sciences  morales  10  (18»50),  579.  Cic.  fain.  7,  12  considers 
jurisprudence  irreconcilable  with  the  Epicurean  system. 

49.  As  the  main  department  of  Roman  jurisprudence,  Civil 
law,  was  nearly  independent  of  the  constitution  of  the  State, 
the  change  of  this  did  not  impede  its  development,  but  rather 
the  monarchical  concentration  of  legislation  and  judicature  re- 
quired technical  advisers  and  interpreters  all  the  more  urgently. 
The  age  of  Augustus  possessed  in  C.  Trebatius  Testa  and  A. 
Cascellius,  and  in  Q.  Tubero  and  Alfenus  Varus  excellent  jurists ; 
under  him  the  division  of  the  jurisprudentes  into  Sabinians  and 
Proculians  commenced ;  at  the  head  of  the  first  was  the  yielding 
C.  Ateius  Capito,  while  the  Proculians  were  headed  by  the 
republican  M.  Antistius  Labeo.  Augustus  already  gave  to  the 
responsa  in  part  legal  authority,  but  at  the  same  time  made 
the  ius  respondendi  dependent  on  the  Emperor.  Under  the 
following  Emperors  of  the  Julian  dynasty  flourished  the  jurists 
Masurius  Sabinus,  M.  Cocceius  Nerva,  father  and  son,  C.  Cassius 
Longinus  and  Sempronius  Proculus.  Indispensable  to  the  Em- 
perors and  undisturbed  in  their  direction  of  the  Civil  law  even 
in  the  worst  periods,  occupying,  moreover,  the  highest  places 
in  the  State,  this  profession  was  continually  recruited  by  talented 
and  high-principled  men,  by  whose  labours  jurisprudence  was 
developed  to  a  minuteness  unattainable  to  non-professionals,  and 
who  imparted  to  the  law  evenness  and  logical  sequence.  Though 
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even  under  the  Flavian  dynasty  (Caelius  Sabinus,  Pegasus, 
Juventius  Celsus  the  father),  and  under  Nerva  and  Trajan 
(Celsus  fil.,  Neratius  Priscus,  Priscus  Javolenus,  Titius  Aristo) 
the  number  of  eminent  lawyers  and  professors  of  jurisprudence 
was  very  large,  we  find  esp.  after  Hadrian,  c.  130  until  230  a.d., 
a  continuous  series  of  the  greatest  jurists :  Salvius  Julianus,  L. 
Volusius  Maecianus,  Sex.  Pomponius,  L.  TJlpius  Marcellus,  Q. 
Cervidius  Scaevola,  and  more  especially  the  coryphees  and  classic 
authors  of  jurisprudence:  Gaius,  Aemilius  Papinianus,  Julius 
Paullus,  Domitius  Ulpianus,  and  Herennius  Modestinus.  Intel- 
lects of  this  excellence  raised  jurisprudence  to  a  height  compared 
with  which  all  the  labours  of  the  Republican  period  appear  but 
crude  attempts ;  they  imparted  to  their  writings  the  distinctness, 
nay  beauty  of  scientific  works  of  art,  and  transformed  the 
Roman  Law,  formerly  the  Law  of  a  City,  into  a  Law  applicable 
to  all  humanity,  almost  without  national  peculiarities,  and  in 
which  legal  ideas  have  found  their  most  distinct  expression,  a 
Law  which  has  been  the  protection  of  the  oppressed  in  virtue  of 
the  sentiments  of  humanity  pervading  it.  Many  traits,  originally 
inequitable  and  harsh,  they  contrived  to  soften  down  or  modify 
by  explanation,  though  this  also  taught  them  to  wrest  the  sense 
of  the  words. 

About  the  middle  of  the  3rd  century  after  Christ  the  pro- 
ductive power  of  jurisprudence  ceased.  No  men  of  talent  were 
then  to  be  found,  and  after  the  Praetorian  Edict  had  been 
condensed  by  Julianus  (under  Hadrian),  ordinary  ability  sufficed 
for  the  administration  of  the  law.  In  the  4th  century  only, 
literary  activity  recommenced,  but  it  was  confined  to  the  col- 
lection of  the  sources  of  law,  especially  of  the  Imperial  decrees, 
with  which  at  the  end  of  the  2nd  century  Papirius  Justus  had 
made  a  beginning.  But  now  under  Diocletian  was  formed 
the  codex  Gregorianus,  followed,  under  Constantine,  by  the 
Fragmenta  vaticana  and  the  codex  Hermogenianus.  Under 
Theodosius  II  and  Valentinian  III  the  Roman  Law  of  the 
Christian  period  began  to  be  systematised,  in  the  codex  Theo- 
dosianus,  which  received  legal  authority  a.  438  and  was  augmented 
between  448  and  468  by  the  Novellae  of  Theodosius  and  his 
successors.  All  these  labours  were  concluded  by  the  collection 
of  legal  documents  commanded  by  Justinian  and  executed  esp. 
by  Tribonianus ;  first  (529)  the  Codex  Iustinianus,  then  (533)  the 
Institutiones  and  Digest,  a  selection  from  the  works  of  the 
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principal  jurists  in  50  books,  then  (634)  an  enlarged  edition  of 
the  Codex  (repetitae  praelectionis).  The  Novellae  constitntiones 
Iustiniani  are  a  private  collection  made  after  Justinian's  death. 

1.  Popular  notions  of  the  jurist's  task :  qui  iuria  nodoa  et  legum  aenigmata 
xJvit,  Iuv.  8,  58.  Iuriaconaulii,  quorum  mmmua  circa  verborum  proprietaUm  labor  eat, 
Qcikt.  5,  14,  84.  In  reality  the  criminal  law  was  far  less  developed  than  the 
ciril  law.  Even  in  the  Imperial  period  a  certain  knowledge  of  law  was  for  some 
time  general.  See  §  48,  3.  Apcleius  met.  9,  27  makes  a  miller  say :  non  hercia- 
cundoe  famUiae,  ted  communi  dividundo  formula  dimicabo,  and  he  uses  in  the  myth 
of  Psyche  (above  §  47,  8)  a  good  deal  that  is  juridical  both  in  matter  and  form 
(e.g.  met  6,  8.  22.  28)  by  way  of  parody.  On  the  other  hand  we  find  the  people 
scoffing  at  the  exaggerated  exactness  (nimia  et  mitera  dUigenlia,  dig.  2,  81,  88,  17) 
of  the  jurists,  as  e.g.  in  sepulchral  inscriptions :  kuie  monumento  dolus  malua  abesio 
et  iuriatonaulius  (or  iua  civile),  Obklli  4874.  4890  sq.  4821.  Wilm.  277.  Thus  Or. 
7286  Wilm.  2473  a  Itbrariua  is  praised  qui  teatamenta  acripsit  annot  XVI  sine  iuria 
rcmrtdlo.  A  pantomimns  of  the  time  of  Tiberius  qui  prtmum  i men  it  cau*Ulirw 
imiiari  (Or.  6188  Wilm.  2627).  The  will  of  a  pig  (§  28,  8)  should  also  be  mentioned 
here,  though  it  may  probably  have  originated  in  juridical  circles,  as  did  also  the 
possibly  contemporaneous  lex  convivalis  addressed  to  Querolus  (printed  also  in 
BCchilek's  Petr.  p.  »239);  see  BCchelkr,  Bonner  in<L  schol.  1877,  10  (below  §  436, 
9).   Cf.  also  §  140, 1  on  the  lex  Tappula. 

2.  The  praefectus  urbi  was  a  jurist,  and  jurists  composed  the  Imperial  edicts 
(constitutions).  Capitol.  Ant.  Philos.  11,  10  habuit  tecum  praefectoa,  quorum  et 
aurtorUate  et  periculo  temper  iura  dictavit.  utua  autem  est  Scaevola  praecipue  iuria 
perito.  Lam pb in.  Alex.  Sev.  16,  1  neque  ullam  conatUutionem  tacravit  tine  XX  iuria- 
peritia  et  doctiaaimia  oc  aopientibut  viria  iademque  diaertiatimia  non  minus  L.  But 
this  number  was  not  the  usual  one.  The  official  position  of  the  jurists  obtained 
for  them  the  reputation  that  they  had  principally  an  eye  to  the  interests  of  the 
treasury  (lev.  4,  53  sqq.);  but  the  most  distinguished  of  them,  Labeo,  Cassius 
(Tac  A  14,  43),  Papinian  (Spartiax.  Carac.  8),  were  far  from  servile. 

3.  Qciktiliax  (12,  3)  expressly  defends  the  necessity  of  legal  knowledge  in 
orators  and  assures  them  (ib.  6  cf.  9)  that  the  law  is  non  tarn  arduum  quam  procul 
intuentibus  fortaste  videatur,  but  also  speaks  (ib.  11)  against  the  jurists  who  despise 
eloquence  and  *e  ad  album  ac  rubrieaa  transtulerunt  et  formularii  vel  .  .  Uguleii 
earn  molu&runt.  As  a  rule  the  orators  understood  nothing  of  the  law,  which  was 
so  difficult  to  handle  in  their  phraseology  (cf.  §  45,  4);  and  in  their  arrogance 
they  even  thought  that  they  could  afford  to  make  free  with  it  (Tac.  dial.  82. 
A  poll.  St  don.  ep.  8, 16).  The  cauaidici  and  iuridici  are  contrasted  in  Srkkca  apocol. 
12.  But  for  all  that,  legal  knowledge  and  eloquence  were  always  thought  of  as  in 
some  way  connected;  Lamps  id.  Alex.  Sev.  16,  2  ti  de  iure 
acJoa  doctos  et  diaertoe  adhiltfbot. 

4.  The  general  ignorance  in  the  Imperial  period  respecting  the  Republican 
time  (cf.  §  39, 1)  extended  also  to  the  jurists;  the  iuris  auctores  of  the  Republic 
were  soon  denoted  as  veteres  and  forgotten.  Celsus  is  the  last  who  seems  to  have 
himself  used  the  writings  of  the  veteres  anterior  to  Q.  Mucius  Scaevola.  The 
writings  of  the  veteres  after  Q.  Scaevola  were  in  all  probability  no  longer  used 
in  the  originals  by  Pomponius  and  his  contemporaries,  and  hence  Pomponius 
commits  several  errors  in  his  survey  of  the  old  period. 

5.  Pouro*.  dig.  1,  2,  2,  47  hi  duo  (Labeo  and  Capito)  primum  vduti  divermt 
B.  I*.  a 
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tflat  fecerunt ;  nam  Aldus  Capito  in  his  quae  ei  tradiia  fuerant  jxrtevtrabat, 
IxiIko  ingenii  qualiiate  et  jidueia  doctrinae,  qui  et  ceteris  operis  sapienliat  operan 
dederal,  plurima  innovare  instituU.  If,  according  to  this,  Labeo  may  be  regarded 
as  a  Rationalist  and  Capito  as  a  Positivist,  Rcdobff  (Rom.  Rechtsgesch.  1, 182) 
also  dwells  on  the  fact  that  the  Sabinians  were  inclined  to  the  new  system  of 
government,  while  the  Procalians  adhered  to  the  older  foundations  of  law,  and 
that  this  distinction  lost  its  importance  after  Hadrian  had  caused  the  existing 
law  to  be  codified  by  Julianus.  Cf.  Bbkmer,  die  Rechtslehrer  (1868)  68.  Kurtse, 
Instit  und  Gesch.  des  rom.  Rechts  267.  MVoiqt,  das  A  el  i  us-  und  Sabinussystem 
und  verwandte  Rechtssysteme,  Lps.  1875  (Abh.  d.  sachs.  Ges.  d.  Wisa.  XVII). 

6.  In  the  juridical  literature  of  the  second  and  third  centuries  after  Christ 
two  principal  varieties  may  be  distinguished :  text-books  and  opinions  (responsa). 
The  latter  give  exclusively  the  view  of  the  adviser  himself,  while  the  text-books 
give  not  only  the  opinion  held  by  their  author,  but  also  that  of  earlier  authorities 
on  law,  as  well  as  the  Imperial  decrees  affecting  the  question,  and  aim  in  this 
at  some  degree  of  completeness.  Externally  they  are  founded  chiefly  on  certain 
texts,  either  laws  or  earlier  text-books.  Hence  the  frequent  occurrence  of  the 
titles  'Ad  edictum,  Ad  legem  Iuliam,  as  also  Ad  Q.  Mucium,  Ad  Vitellium,  Ad 
PLautium  or  the  citation  A  pud  Labeonem;  e.g.  Cassius  apud  Urteium  scribit  means: 
Cassius  in  his  edition  of  the  work  of  Urseius;  Marcetlus  apud  Iulianum  uotat  = 
makes  this  comment  on  Julianus  (dig.).  Thus  Paulas  wrote  Xotae  ad  Papinianum, 
Ulpian  ad  Marcellum.    Ex  Plautia,  ex  Cassio  denotes  excerpts  from  these. 

7.  The  place  between  text-books  and  opinions  is  filled  by  the  Quaestiones 
originating  from  the  legal  questions  which  the  listeners  put  to  the  teacher, 
concerning  partly  theoretical  moot  points,  partly  actual  cases  which  were  noticed 
by  a  student  or  by  the  teacher.  This  literature  extended  to  the  entire  civil  law. 
Labeos  Posteriora  already  belonged  to  it  Momxsen,  Zeitschr.  f.  Rechtsgesch.  7, 
88.93. 

8.  Digests  is  often  used  as  a  title  for  books,  e.g.  by  Alfenus  Varus,  Juventius 
Celsus,  Salvius  Julianus,  Ulpius  Marcellus,  Cervidius  Scaevola.  By  it  is  meant 
the  systematic  grouping  of  the  collective  juridical  writings  of  a  lawyer  (or 
school),  whether  proceeding  from  himself,  or  from  some  later  writer.  The 
original  order  is  here  abandoned  in  favour  of  the  new  systematic  one.  Mommsfx, 
Z.  f.  Rechtsgesch.  7,  477.  480.  9,  82.  On  this  cf.  HPerrick,  Miscell.  s.  Rechtsgesch. 
u.  Textkrit.  1  (Prag  1870),  1.— Scope  of  the  juristic  literature:  the  index 
auctorum  for  Justinian's  Digests  includes  1589  books  with  three  million  lines 
(cf.  constit.  AtfwKC  1). 

9.  Instruction  in  law  continued  for  some  time  longer  to  be  unremunerated, 
or  at  least  it  had  no  legal  claim  to  payment;  see  Ulp.  dig.  50,  18,  1,  5.  The 
first  teacher  of  law  exclusively  (professor  iuris  civilis)  was  Gaius.  By  him  was 
founded  a  new  branch  of  juridical  literature,  the  Institutiones,  an  introduction  to 
the  study  of  law.  After  him  Inst  were  composed  by  Callistratus  and  Ulpianus ; 
shorter  ones  by  Paulas,  and  more  complete  by  Florentinus  and  Marcianus.  They 
came  to  a  close  with  the  Justinian.  FPBremkb,  die  Rechtslehrer  und  Rechts- 
schulen  im  rom.  Kaiserreich,  BerL  1868.  HDebkbcro,  d.  Instit  des  Gaius  (1869) 
8. — A  certain  M.  Picarius  Turranianus  is  mentioned  as  mayister  iuris  in  an 
African  inscr.  (eph.  epigr.  5,  p.  587).  Juris  *tudio*i  frequently  in  inscriptions 
CIL.  8,  2986. 10,  569.  Wilh  2470.  eph.  epigr.  5,  p.  411.  Even  a  siudma  without 
further  designation  eph.  epigr.  5,  p.  527. 

10.  From  the  4th  cent  the  science  of  law  was  applied  practically  only  in  the 
profession  of  advocate,  and  was  merged  in  oratory.   The  astrologer  and  former 
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advocate  Firmicus  never  mentions  jurist*  among  the  other  numerous  professions 
which  he  names,  hut  on  the  other  hand  e.g.  8,  27  in  fin. :  odvocati  optimi  et  regum 
amiri  ac  praecipui  oratores.  According  to  him  penmen,  rather  than  lawyers,  were 
employed  in  the  Imperial  council ;  see  e.g.  8,  27  regum  interpret**  vel  mayiMrot, 
tcribas  quo  jus  et  sacrarum  (Imperial)  litter  arum  officio  tractantes.  80  litterarum 
officio  tractanta,  regibtu  nolo*  et  eorum  scribas.  Cf.  Mamkktix.  grat.  act.  20,  1  iuris 
civilis  scientia,  quae  Manlios,  Scaevolat,  Servios  in  amplissimum  gradum  dignitatis 
eoexerai,  libertinorum  artificium  dicebatur  (by  the  aristocrats  of  the  Byzantine  Court). 
On  the  other  hand  of  Julian  qui  in  oratorio  facultate,  qui  in  tcimtia  iuris  cirilis 
exceilit  ultro  ad  fatniliaritatem  vacatur  (ib.  25,  8).  Akxia*.  80,  4,  11  (a.  874) 
secundum  est  genus  eorum  qui  iuris  profsssi  scientiatn,  .  .  .  ut  altius  videantur 
iura  callere,  Trebatium  loquuntur  et  Cascellium  etc.  ib.  16  (of  the  lawyers)  e  quibus 
Ha  sunt  rudes  nonnulli  ut  numquavx  ae  cotlicen  hobuitae  meminerint.  et  si  in  circulo 
doctorum  auctoris  vtteris  inciderit  nomen,  piscis  out  ethdii  peregrinum  esse  vocabulum 

O  VOii  FttHlU  f*. 

11.  CFHommel,  Palingenesia  librorum  iuris  veterum,  sive  Pandectarum  loca 
Integra  .  .  .  exposita  et  ab  exemplari  Taurellii  Florentine  accuratissime 
deecripta,  Lpe.  1767  sq.  III.  HFirrmo,  d.  Alter  d.  Schriften  rOm.  Juristen  von 
Hadr.  bis  Alex.  Sev.,  Bas.  1860.  Concerning  the  language  of  the  jurists:  HE 
BiaxsKx,  manuale  la  tin  i  tat  is  fontt.  iur.  civ.  romn  Berl.  1887  and  his  kl.  Schrr. 
(§  48,  2).  WKalb,  das  Juristenlatein,  Versuch  einer  Charakteristik  auf  Grand 
d.  Digesten,  Nurnb.  1886. 

50.  The  Romans  as  a  nation  had  not  much  talent  for  the 
study  of  Philosophy:  abstract  reflection  seemed  to  their  simple 
practical  turn  of  mind  little  better  than  idling.  All  real 
philosophy  they  obtained  from  the  Greeks,  and  this  at  a  time 
when  in  Greece  itself  the  great  masters  had  been  succeeded  by 
Epigoni,  who  confined  themselves  to  reproducing  and  spinning 
out  in  the  traditional  manner  a  limited  stock  of  ideas.  The 
first  transplanter  of  Greek  philosophical  thought,  Q.  Ennius, 
took  up  (not  to  mention  his  Epicharmus)  a  production  of  the 
most  shallow  rationalism,  the  work  of  Euhemerus,  and  this  note 
reverberates  in  Pacuvius  and  L.  Accius.  The  disagreement  of 
doctrines  of  this  kind  with  the  existing  customs  and  religion 
caused  a.  581/173  the  expulsion  of  the  Epicurean  philosophers 
Alkaios  and  Philiskos,  593/161  the  SC.  de  philosophis  et  rhetor- 
ibus  (uti  Bomae  ne  essent),  and  599/155  the  hasty  but  still 
too  long  delayed  departure  of  the  Athenian  ambassadors,  the 
Academic  Karneades,  the  Stoic  Diogenes,  and  the  Peripatetic 
Kritolaos,  of  whom  the  first  especially  made  a  deep  impression 
on  the  younger  generation  by  his  eloquence  and  liberal  senti- 
ments. The  far-seeing  Stoic  Panaitios  was  not  long  afterwards 
received  by  the  younger  Scipio,  and  through  him  and  his  disciple 
Poseidonios  Stoicism  gained  admittance  among  the  Romans. 
It  was  professed  by  the  younger  Laelius,  Q.  Aelius  Tubero, 
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C.  Fannius,  Sp.  Mummius,  C.  Blossius,  P.  Rutilius  Ruius,  Valerius 
Soranus,  L.  Aelius  Stilo,  by  the  jurisprudentes  Q.  Mucins  Scaevola 
(the  augur  as  well  as  the  pontifex),  L.  Lucilius  Balbus,  Sex. 
Pompeius  and  Ser.  Sulpicius  Rufus,  and  finally  the  younger 
Cato  ;  and  in  literature  by  Stertinius.    Other  Romans  were  won 
over  to  other  systems  by  the  Greeks  into  whose  hands  they 
chanced  to  fall  ;  the  (new)  Academy  especially  found  many 
adherents,  on  account  of  its  plausible  doctrines  and  its  consequent 
utility  for  legal  purposes,  e.g.  C.  Aurelius  Cotta  (cos.  679/75), 
L.  Lucullus,  L.  Tubero.    M.  Piso  (cos.  693/61)  and  M.  Licinius 
Crassus  (cos.  684/70)  inclined  to  the  Peripatetic  philosophy. 
The  simplicity,  moral  laxity  and  self-sufficiency  of  the  Epicurean 
philosophy  recommended  it  especially  to  such  natures  as  were 
glad  to  retire  to  leisure  and  quiet  from  the  political  agitations, 
e.g.  in  Cicero's  time  his  friend  Atticus,  Papirius  Paetus  and 
M.  Marius,  and  also  Pansa.    For  this  very  reason  this  system 
was  also  the  first  to  be  represented  in  Latin  literature,  not  only 
by  Ennius  and  the  communis  historia  of  Lutatius  in  the  time 
before  Cicero,  but  also  by  Rabirius,  Catius  and  Amafinius,  and 
especially  by  Lucretius.  Other  adherents  of  the  Epicurean  philo- 
sophy were  C.  Velleius,  L.  Saufeius,  L.  Manlius  Torquatus  (praetor 
706/48),  Statilius,  P.  Volumnius,  and  to  a  certain  extent  also  C. 
Cassius.    A  form  of  the  Pythagorean  philosophy  corrupted  with 
all  sorts  of  superstitious  elements  found  an  apostle  in  Nigidius 
Figulus,  and  disciples  (such  as  P.  Vatinius).    Much  greater  was 
the  number  of  those  who,  following  the  example  of  the  most 
distinguished  Greek  philosophers  of  this  period,  e.g.  Antiochos 
of  Askalon,  combined  several  systems,  as  Varro  the  polyhistor 
sided  with  the  Stoics  in  dialectics,  theology  and  natural  philo- 
sophy, with  the  Academy  in  ethics ;  and  M.  Brutus  who,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  a  Stoic  in  ethics,  and  an  Academic  in  all  other 
respects.    The  eclectic  tendency  is  especially  exhibited  in  the 
numerous  philosophical  writings  of  Cicero. 

1.  A  survey  in  Cic.  Tusc.  4, 1-7 ;  cf.  de  or.  2,  154  sq.  Acad.  pr.  2,  5.  Qtrnrr. 
10,  1,  123  sq.— Hktkk,  de  philos.  qui  Romae  docuerunt  usque  ad  Anton  in oe, 
Berl.  1842.  EZklucr  in  his  history  of  Greek  philosophy  and :  Religion  u.  Philo- 
sophic b.  d.  Rom.  in  his  Yortr&ge  u.  Abhh.  2  (Lpz.  1877),  98 ;  esp.  106.  Mommsk.v, 
RG.  2  •,  410.  8«,  570.  Also  AStahr,  Aria  tot.  bei  d.  Rom.,  Lpa.  1834.  FbiedlIsdkr, 
Sittengesch.  8 »,  607.— CBuhesch,  consolationum  a  Graecis  Romanisque scriptarum 
hist,  crit.,  Lps.  Stud.  9, 1.  On  this  see  also  AGkrckk  in  the  Tirocin.  philoL  sodal. 
semin.  Bonn.  (Berl.  1883)  28. 

%.  The  reflective  bent  of  the  Romans  is  shown  by  Appius  Caecus'  didactic 
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poem  (§  90,  5),  by  Cato's  praecepta  ad  filium  (§  121,  2),  and  by  tbe  sententious 
character  of  the  Mimi  (§  8,  6.  212,  4)  etc.  Their  practical  wisdom  was  apt  to 
wear  a  fatalistic  colouring :  see  L.  Paullus  in  Liv.  45,  8  and  Scipio  Africanus  in 
Cic.  oft  t,  90.  Ennius1  saying  is  characteristic :  philosophari  est  mihi  neceste,  at 
poucis,  nam  omnino  haud  placet  (Eeliq.  ed.  Vahlek  p.  145).  The  supposed  com- 
positions of  Noma  dug  out  in  the  year  573/181,  containing  tcripta  philotophiae 
Pythagoricae,  were  burnt,  quia  philotophiae  tcripta  ettent,  Plik.  NH.  18,  86.  Cato 
the  Elder  was  d\«*  <pi\txro<t>i<i  xpoakCKpovKut  (Purr.  Cat.  mai.  23).  Cicero  considers 
it  his  duty  to  justify  his  philosophical  writings  in  almost  every  book  of  this 
kind,  see  especially  off.  2,  2  sqq.  Even  Tacitus  makes  his  Agricola  (Agr.  4)  say 
*e  prima  in  iuventa  stadium  philotophiae  acriut,  ultra  quam  concessum  Romano  ac 
senatori,  hautitte,  and  Gellics  (5,  16,  5)  considers  that  degustandum  ex  philosophia, 
non  in  mm  ingurgitandum. 

8,  The  Bomans  valued  philosophy  only  as  conducive  to  the  formation  of 
character,  a  source  of  instruction  as  to  the  moral  duties  of  man,  the  things  on 
the  ]x*****»ion  of  which  his  happiness  depends,  and  the  means  of  obtaining  them 
(Zkllkr,  Vortrr.  2,  106).  Thus  Varro  alleged  as  causa  philosophandi  that  man 
thereby  becomes  bonus  et  beatus,  and  Cornelius  Nepos  (in  Lactaxt.  Inst.  8, 15,  10) 
adduces  against  the  study  of  philosophy :  video  magnam  partem  eorum  qui  in 
sckola  de  pudore  et  contineutia  praecipiant  argutissime,  eosdem  in  omnium  libidinum 
cupiditatibut  vivere.  And  Pacuvius  already  (in  Gell.  18,  8,  4)  has  said ;  6di  ego 
nominee  ignovn  opera  et  phlloeopha  sententia.  We  must  also  keep  in  mind  the 
general  mediocrity  of  the  G reeks  to  whom  the  Bomans  owed  their  philosophy. 
*  Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  the  Bomans  became  in  philosophy  merely  worse  pupils 
of  bad  masters1  (Momxsex). 

4.  The  various  philosophical  systems  with  regard  to  their  fitness  for 
oratorical  purposes  are  discussed  by  Qciktil.  12,  2,  24.  The  Stoic  philosophy 
appeared  to  be  the  least  applicable  thereto ;  Cic.  de.  or.  3,  66.  fin.  4,  78.  parad. 
praef.  2.  Brut.  114,  118.  Quint.  10,  L,  84;  cf.  12,  2,  25;  Cic  parad.  praef.  1: 
nnimadtctrti  taepe  Catonem  .  .  »,  cum  in  tenalu  tententiam  dicer  el,  locos  grave* 
ex  philosophia  tr acta  re  abhorrente*  ab  hoc  usu  forenti  et  publico,  ted  dicendo  consequi 
tamen  ut  ilia  etiam  populo  probabUia  viderentur.  The  new  Academy  on  the 
contrary  seemed  to  be  most  favourable  to  this  object ;  see  Cic.  de  or.  3,  80. 

5.  Cic.  Vatin.  14  tu  qui  te  Pythagoreum  soles  dicere  et  homini*  doctistimi  no  men 
tstit  immanibus  et  barbaris  moribus  practendere.  But  Vatinius  can  no  more  be 
numbered  among  the  philosophers  on  account  of  this  passage  than  Caerellia 
on  account  of  Cic.  Att.  18,  21,  5  mirifice  CoereUia,  studio  videlicet  philotophiae 
flagrant,  detcribit  (librot  meat)  de  tuit ;  istot  ipsos  de  Jinibut  habet ;  cf .  ib.  22,  3. 
Thus  the  lady  in  Hoa.  epod.  8,  15  has  libelii  ttoici  inter  serico*  pulvillot. 

51.  Augustus  intentionally  favoured  the  study  of  philosophy 
and  even  himself  wrote  Hortationes  ad  philosophiam.  Besides 
him  we  know,  however,  only  T.  Livius,  Crispinus,  and  Sextius 
the  Elder  as  philosophical  writers  in  his  time.  But  philosophical 
training  was  possessed  by,  and  manifested  itself  in,  almost  all 
the  first  writers  of  that  period,  e.g.  Vergil,  Horace  and  L.  Varius. 
Many  combined  with  it  an  interest  in  natural  philosophy.  The 
Epicurean  philosophy  was  most  in  harmouy  with  the  tendency 
of  the  times,  calling  up,  as  it  did,  in  the  more  serious  minds  a 
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feeling  of  sorrowful  resignation.  Even  in  the  first  century  after 
Christ  the  Epicurean  and  Stoic  philosophies  remained  the  only 
systems  represented  at  Rome,  but  then  only  a  few  (such  as 
Aufidius  Bassus)  possessed  that  mental  independence  and  self- 
reliance,  which  form  the  basis  of  the  Epicurean  philosophy; 
the  majority  turned  to  Stoic  philosophy,  some  weakening  it 
by  dropping  the  harsher  features  of  its  system  and  its  crotchety 
doctrines  on  cosmology,  as  Seneca  does,  others,  e.g.  Sextius  the 
Younger,  increasing  its  depth  by  adding  to  it  theistic  and 
Pythagorean  ingredients.  Men  of  the  most  decided  characters, 
as  Paetus  Thrasea,  Helvidius  Prise  us,  and  also  the  young 
Persius  Flaccus,  even  augmented  its  ruggedness  of  doctrine 
and  practice.  Others  at  least  observed  the  fashion  of  keeping 
a  philosopher  and  having  discussions  with  him.  Borne  in  this 
way  was  flooded  with  philosophers,  many  of  whom  by  their 
personal  want  of  character  brought  philosophy  itself  into  con- 
tempt. The  number  was  small  of  men  who,  like  the  Cynic 
Demetrios,  gave  to  others  the  example  of  an  independent  mind. 
Vespasian  and  Domitian  banished  the  philosophers  from  Rome 
and  Italy.  In  the  second  century  also  the  Stoic  system  pre- 
vailed and  was  numerously  represented  in  Rome,  by  Greeks 
us  well  as  Romans,  among  the  latter  especially  by  Junius 
Rusticus ;  with  M.  Aurelius  the  Stoic  philosophy  appeared  even 
on  the  throne.  Others  endeavoured  to  make  philosophy  popular, 
by  extending  their  declamations  to  these  subjects  also,  e.g. 
Apuleius.  Many  thought  to  increase  their  effect  by  a  cloudy 
mysticism,  arbitrarily  styling  itself  Platonism,  e.g.  Taurus, 
Favorinus,  and  also  Apuleius.  The  Neoplatonic  philosophy  of 
the  3rd  century  has  no  representative  of  note  in  Roman  litera- 
ture. The  ascendancy  of  the  Christian  religion  in  the  4th 
century  drove  those  who  did  not  go  over  to  it  to  the  renewed 
study  of  the  treasures  of  the  old  Greek  philosophy,  which  were 
made  more  accessible  by  revision  and  translation,  as  e.g.  by 
Augustine  before  he  became  a  Christian,  and  especially  by 
Booth ius  in  the  6th  century.  By  these  labours  they  were  trans- 
mitted to  the  nations  of  the  West,  whose  mental  food  they 
formed  during  the  Middle  Ages. 

1.  L.  Varitu  (or  Varm)  Epicvmu :  §  223,  8.  Horace  ridicules  in  his  earlier 
poems  the  absurdities  of  the  Stoic  philosophy,  and  proteases  Epicurean  doctrines ; 
in  the  later  ones  he  does  justice  to  the  seriousness  and  depth  of  Stoicism.  Cf.  §  285, 
5.    Liv.  48,  18,  1  nihil  deot  portendere  vuJgo  nunc  crmiunt.    Under  Caligula  IIom- 
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aiJrd  ir^ayMorot  /rtr^fcvrip  /9('ov,  Ioseph.  antiq.  19,  1,  5.    In  many  epitaphs  of  the 
period  this  tendency  manifests  itself.   The  Sextii,  father  and  son,  wrote  in  Greek 
a*  well  as  Cornutus. 

2.  In  the  first  century  after  Christ  the  majority  studied  philosophy  ut  nomine 
mngnifico  tegne  otium  velar  ent  (Tac.  hist.  4,  5);  even  ladies  dallied  with  philo- 
sophy :  see  L.  FaiKDLlxDEB,  Sittengesch.  1*  445.  Tac.  A.  14, 16  relates  of  Nero  etiam 
tapientiae  dorloribus  tern  put  impertiebat  pott  epulas  utque  contraria  ad  never  antium 
ditnordia  fruereiur,  nec  deer  ant  qui  ore  vol  tuque  tristi  inter  oblectamenta  regia  tpedari 
cmperent.  This  tristkia  belonged  to  the  philosopher's  costume,  as  well  as  his  long 
b^ard,  his  staff,  and  threadbare  go\ni,  which  was  adopted  from  the  Cynics,  of. 
Mastiau  4,  53.  Iuv.  18,  121.  Unfortunately  the  servile  covetousness  and  moral 
d^spicability  of  very  many  individuals  did  not  well  agree  with  this  spiritual 
appearance.  Qcikt.  1,  prooem.  15  vol  turn  et  IrUtitiam  et  dittentientem  a  ceteris  habi- 
turn  pestimit  moribus  (see  instances  in  Iuv.  2,  4.  65)  praelendebant.  On  this  arro- 
gance cf.  also  12,  8,  12.  5,  11,  89.  But  the  common  run  of  orators  tapientiae  studium 
et  praecepta  prudentium  penitut  re/ormidant  (Tac.  dial.  32).  Cf.  also  Ql'imt.  11,  1, 
85  at  rir  civUis  vereque  sapient,  qui  te  non  otiosis  d ispntat ion ibut,  ted  administra- 
tionibut  reip.  dediderU,  a  qua  Ion  git  time  itti  qui  philotophi  vocantur  recesterunt. 
Similarly  12,  2,  6,  cf.  ib.  9  kanc  artem  superbo  nomine  et  viiiit  quorundam  bona  eiut 
corrumpentium  invisam.  Popular  quips  :  facUius  inter phUosophos  quam  inter  horolo- 
gia  ronceniet  (Sex.  apocoL  8,  3),  and  numquam  philotophum  audivit  in  Petboh.  71. 
Similar  attacks  against  the  Greek  philosophers  at  Some  occur,  however,  as  early 
as  Plautus,  Cure.  2,  8,  9,  and  the  same  complaints  recur  in  Gbllitts,  e.g.  7  (6), 
10,  5  nunc  cidere  e»t  philatophos  uftro  currere  ut  doceant  ad  forte  imvenum  divitum 
eoeque  ibi  tedere  atque  opperiri  prope  ad  meridiem,  donee  disci puli  noeturnum  omne 
vinum  edormiant .  18,  8,  5  nihil  fieri  poste  indignius  neque  intolerantiut  dicebat  ( Macedo, 
fainiliaris  meus)  quam  quod  homines  ignavi  ac  desides,  operti  barba  et  pallio,  moret 
a  emolumenta  philosophiae  in  linguae  verborumque  arte*  eonverterent  et  vitiafaom- 
dissime  accusarent  intercut ibus  ipsi  vitiis  madentes.  In  the  same  period  Arcuci. 
flor.  1,  7.  CMabtha,  les  moralistes  sous  l'empire  romain  .  .  .  philosophes  et 
poetes,  Paris  1865.   LFhiedlandkr,  Sittengesch.  8*  615.   HSchillke,  Nero  588. 

8.  UuPiAJf.  dig.  50,  18,  1,  4  an  el  pltilotophi  profettorum  numero  sint  (who  have 
a  claim  to  payment  for  teaching)?  non  putem,  non  quia  non  religiosa  res  est,  sed 
quia  hoc  primum  profile ri  eos  oporlet,  mercenariam  operam  spemere. 

4.  Capitol.  M.  Antonin.  philos.  2,  7.  8,  2  (see  §  858,  2.  8).  L.  Junius  Jtusticus, 
phUo»op?ius  stoicus,  Obelli  1190.  C.  TutUius  Hottilianus,  phUosophus  stoicus,  domo 
Coriona,  ib.  1191.  C.  Matrinius  Valentius,  phUosophus  epicureus,  ib.  1192.  Gains 
Stallins  ...  ex  epieureio  goudivigente  choro  IfiN.  8874  Oh.  1198.  Julius  Julianus 
.    .    .   phUosophus  primus.   Wilm.  2475.    7V.  Claudius  Paul inus  phUosophus,  CIL. 


62.  The  Romans  looked  upon  mathematics  and  astronomy 
as  unprofitable  studies.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  amateurs, 
such  as  Sex.  Pompeius  and  Sulpicius  Ghdlus  (cos.  518/166),  they 
confined  themselves  to  the  lower  kinds  of  computation  and 
In  the  mathematical  sciences  the  Romans  were 
entirely  dependent  on  the  Greek  masters,  especially  on  Hero. 
The  works  of  Varro  are  undoubtedly  no  exception.    The  only 
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partially  preserved  work  on  geometry  by  a  Roman  is  that  of 
Balbus  written  under  Trajan.  Sulpicius  Gallus  studied  astronomy 
as  an  amateur,  Varro  as  a  polyhistor,  and  Nigidius  Figulus  from 
mystic  tendencies.  In  the  Imperial  period  astrology  prevailed. 
Under  Tiberius,  Manilius  made  it  the  subject  of  a  didactic  poem. 
In  the  3rd  century  of  the  Christian  era  Censorious'  treatise  de 
die  natali  is  of  importance,  in  the  4th  we  have  8  books  on  astro- 
logy by  Julius  Firmicus  Maternus,  in  the  6th  Boethius'  two 
books  de  institutione  arithmetica  (and  de  geometria). 

1.  The  mathematical  knowledge  of  the  Romans  corresponds  in  substance  and 
form  to  the  stand-point  of  Greek  mathematics  about  the  year  100  b.c.  See 
MCastor,  rom.  Agrimens.  (1875)  189.  The  idea  of  the  Romans  is  shown  by  the 
meaning  of  mathematici=astrologi.  The  neglect  of  astronomy  was  punished  in 
the  Republican  period  by  constant  confusion  in  the  calendar.  Generalising  Cic 
Tusc.  1,  5  nihil  (apud  Graecos)  mathematicis  illustrius ,-  at  not  metiendi  ratiocinandique 
ut  dilate  huius  artis  terminavimus  modum.  Arithmetic  had  also  its  place  in  the 
schools  *,  see  Hon.  S.  1.  6,  72.  E.  1,  1,  56.  2,  8,  825.  Colum.  1,  prooem.  5  scliolas 
geometrarum  esse  .  .  .  ipse  vidi.  Cf.  in  general  MCaxtok,  mathemat.  Beitrage 
turn  Kulturleben  (1868),  168 ;  Geschichte  der  Mathem.  I,  Lpz.  1881. 

2.  In  Varro  geometry  was  divided  in  theory  into  raMmjo)  (qua*  ad  aures 
pertinet,  the  basis  of  music),  and  drrucj  (qua*  ad  oculot  pertinet,  optics  together 
with  iviwet<uurpla  and  <rr€peofurpla),  in  practice  into  gromatics  and  geography,  see 
Ritschl,  opusc  8,  885. 

8.  A  curious  collection  of  problems  geometrical  (founded  on  Hero)  and 
arithmetical,  rather  wanting  in  plan,  and  taken  from  sources  already  corrupt, 
bears  the  title:  Epapkroditi  et  Vitruvi  Rufi  archiUclonis ;  first  published  by 
ASchott,  Antw.  1616,  subsequently  esp.  (from  the  cod.  Arcerian.  s.  VI  /VII,  §  58, 
8)  by  MCantor,  Agrimens.  (1875),  208  cf.  114.  See  also  CBHase  in  Bredow'g  ep. 
Parisienses  (Lpz.  1812),  201. 

4.  Fibmic.  Mat.  math.  2,  praef.  (p.  15  ed.  1551) :  Fronto  nosier  (perhaps  the 
Stoic  §  829,  8?),  Hipparcki  secuUu  antiscia  (<Uri«i«),  Ua  opotelcsmatum  tententias 
protulit  lamfjuam  cum  per/ectis  iam  et  perUis  loqueretur,  nihil  de  institution*,  nihil  de 
magiaterio  praescribens.  «ed  nec  oliquis  poene  Lotinorum  de  hoe  arte  institution  is 
libros  scripsU,  nisi  paucos  versus  Iulius  Caesar  (=Germanicus  see  §  275,  7),  et  ip*os 
tamen  de  alieno  opere  mutuatus.  M.  vero  Tullius  .  .  .  el  iam  ipse  de  instUut  tone  pauca 
respondit.  .  .  .  Antiscia  Hipparcki  secutus  est  Fronto,  quae  nullam  vim  kabeul 
nullamque  substantiam.  et  sunt  guidem  in  Frontone  praenuntiationis  atque  apoteUstna- 
tum  verae  sententiae,  antisciorum  vero  inqfficax  studium  .  .  .  antiscia  enim  ilia  vera 
»unt,  sicut  et  Naviyius  nonter  yrobat,  ,  .  .  apotelennata  et  Fronto  verissime  scripsit, 
quae  Graecorum  libris  ac  monumentis  abundantissime  continentur,  cf.  8,  5  hi  (Aratus, 
Caesar,  Tullius)  tantum  nomina  steUarum  et  ortus,  non  autem  apotdesmatum  auctori- 
tatem  ediderunt,  Ua  ut  mihi  videantur  non  alt  qua  ontrologiae  scientia,  sed  poetica 
jx>tius  dati  licenlia  docilis  sermonit  ntudia  protulism.  Thus  Firmicus  knows  nothing 
of  Manilius.  He  decides  on  undertaking  the  work  ne  omni  disdplinarum  arte 
trandata  solum  hoc  opus  extitisse  videatur  ad  quod  romanum  non  affectasset  ingenium 
(5,  praef.,  p.  115). 

5.  Other  writers  on  astrology  in  Ar.  Sidok.  c  22  praef. :  Mianum  Vertacum, 
FuUonium  Satuninum,  in  libris  matheseos  perUissimos  conditores  ;  cf.  ib.  ep.  8,  11. 
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53.  The  Romans  felt  no  pure  interest  in  the  objects  of  nature 
around  them ;  neither  would  they  spend  their  time  in  taking  an  un- 
prejudiced view  of  them  nor  had  they  sufficient  courage  to  do  so. 
Hence  they  were  always  behindhand  in  natural  philosophy 
and  dependent  upon  the  Greeks.  Zoology  and  botany  especially, 
which  the  latter  had  brought  to  such  perfection,  were  but  slightly 
cultivated,  and  chiefly  in  connection  with  agriculture.  The 
writings  of  Nigidius  Figulus  remained  without  influence.  In 
him,  as  in  the  other  writers  on  the  system  of  Augury  and  the 
Haruspicia  (§  42,  1),  was  to  be  found  the  strangest  amalgamation 
of  the  observation  of  natural  phenomena  with  superstition.  In 
the  Augustan  period  Pompeius  Trogus  edited  the  natural  history 
of  Aristotle,  and  probably  also  the  botany  of  Theophrastus. 
Valgius  Rufus  and  Aemilius  Macer  translated  Alexandrine 
didactic  poems  on  botanical  and  zoological  subjects.  In  the 
encyclopaedias  of  Celsus  and  Pliny  the  Elder  natural  philosophy 
was  also  represented,  and  the  Imperial  time  shows,  at  its  com- 
mencement, a  dilettante  bent  towards  it,  in  its  fondness  for 
connecting  moralising  reflections  with  natural  phenomena.  This 
appears  e.g.  from  Seneca's  Quaestiones  naturales.  The  following 
centuries  were  satisfied  with  mere  translations  of  the  Greek 
works  on  this  subject. 

1.  Plim.  NH.  25,4  minus  hoc  (botany,  pharmacology,  toxicology  etc.)  qnavi 
par  erat  nostri  edebravere  .  .  .  primusque  et  diu  solus  idem  tile  M.  Cato  .  .  . 
paucie  dumtaxat  attigit  .  .  .  post  eum  unus  illustrutm  tentavit  C.  Valgius  .  .  . 
antea  condiderat  solus  apud  nos  .  .  .  Pompeius  Lenaeus,  Magni  liberius  .  .  . 
Pompeius  .  .  .  trans/errs  ea  (Mithridates'  prescriptions  on  poisons  and  antidotes) 
servuyne  nostto  libertum  suum  Lenaeum,  gramvialicae  artis,  iussiL  Plint  repeatedly 
(NH.  10,  5. 14,  11  cf.  ind.  auct.  b.  8)  quotes  soological  and  botanical  notices  from 
Cornelius  Valerian  us  (see  also  8,  108),  which  bear,  however,  the  stamp  of  anecdotes. 
Similarly  otherwise  unknown  are  the  writers  whom  the  elder  Pliny  quotes  among 
his  authorities  on  botany,  e.g.  Domitius  Calvinus  (in  the  ind.  auct.  to  b.  11. 18), 
Tergilla  (ind.  auct.  to  b.  14.  15,  quoted  14,  147),  Calpurnius  Bassus  (ind.  auct.  to 
b.  16-19. 21.  22),  Dessius  Mundus  (ind.  auct.  to  b.  17),  Q.  Birrius  (ind.  auct.  to  book 
19),  Vestinus  (ind.  auct.  to  b.  2L  22). 

2.  Plimt  NH.  22, 15  pterisque  ultra  etiam  inrisui  sumus  ista  (botany,  pharma- 
cology) cemmenlantes  atque  frivoli  operis  arguimur  etc  The  latter  also  especially 
from  the  point  of  view  of  a  limited  rhetoric,  cf.  praef.  18.  Qn  the  later  literature 
of  pharmacy  see  below  §  55  with  n.  4  sq. 

8.  RAxbami,  de  hist,  natural i  ap.  veteres,  Dresden  1854.  EHFMjeykb,  Gesch. 
<L  Botanik  (Konigsb.  1854  sqq.)  1,  884.   2, 1. 

64.  Agriculture  was  a  subject  of  great  interest  to  the  Eomans, 
and  besides  their  own  experience  they  endeavoured  also  to  utilise 
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that  of  foreign  nations.  Thus  e.g.  the  work  on  agriculture  by 
the  Carthaginian  Mago  was,  by  order  of  the  Senate,  translated 
into  Latin,  and  the  only  extant  work  of  Cato  the  Elder  is  the  de 
re  rustica.  In  the  7th  century  u.c.  we  find  other  writers  on 
agriculture,  viz.  Mamilius  Sura,  the  two  Sasernas  (father  and  son), 
and  Tremellius  Scrofa,  and  by  Varro  the  polyhistor  we  have  also 
a  work  of  this  kind.  Vergil's  G-eorgics  are  a  panegyric  on  this 
branch  of  human  industry.  At  the  same  time  Hyginus  wrote  on 
farming  and  bee-keeping,  and  Sabinus  Tiro  dedicated  his  work 
on  horticulture  to  Maecenas.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
Imperial  period  writing  on  agriculture  occupied  men  of  note  such 
as  Julius  Graecinus,  and  with  him  Cornelius  Celsus  and  Julius 
Atticus ;  the  twelve  books  of  Columella,  written  in  the  time  of 
Seneca,  have  been  preserved  to  us.  The  work  of  the  brothers 
Quintilii,  about  the  middle  of  the  2nd  century  a.d.,  was  written  in 
Greek.  In  the  3rd  century  Gargilius  Martialis  combined  botany 
and  pharmacology  with  agriculture,  after  the  manner  of  Pliny 
and  Celsus.  The  work  of  Palladius  in  14  books,  written  in  the 
4th  century,  treats  (towards  the  end)  of  forestry  in  elegiacs,  just 
as  Columella  had  given  an  epic  form  to  his  10th  book  on  horti- 
culture. The  cookery-book  which  bears  the  name  of  Apicius  was 
compiled,  about  the  middle  of  the  3rd  century,  from  Greek 
sources. 

1.  Vakso  RR.  1,  1,  10  hoe  (graecot  tcriptoret  de  agriculture*)  nobilitate  Mago 
Karthaginientit  praeteriit  punica  lingua,  quod  ret  ditpertat  comprehendit  libris 
XXVIII,  quot  Castitu  Dionyriut  Vticentit  vertit  librit  XX  ac  yracca  lingua  Sextilio 
praetori  mitit  .  .  .  hoece  ipeos  utilitcr  ad  VLlibrot  rtdegit  Diophanet  (cf.GAaoiL. 
Mart,  in  Mai's  class,  auct.  1,  406)  in  Bithynia  et  mitit  Driotaro  regi.  See  ib.  1, 17, 
8.  1,  88, 1.  2, 1,  27.  8,  2, 18.  Cic.  de  or.  lt  249.  Pli».  NH.  18,  22  Poenut  Mago, 
emi  .  .  .  tantum  honorem  aenatui  neuter  habuit  Carthagine  eapia  ut,  cum  rtgulit 
Africa*  byUiotherat  donaret,  unius  eiut  XXVIII  volumina  centeret  in  latinam  linguam 
transfer  enda,  cum  iam  M.  Cato  praecepta  cotulid inurt,  peritisque  linguae  punica* 
dandum  negotium,  in  quo  praercssit  omnes  vir  daritrimae  familiae  D.  Silanut.  Cf.  ib. 
17,  68.  80.  98.  128. 18,  86.  97.  21,  110. 

2.  Is  id.  orig.  17,  1,  1  apud  Romanot  de  agricultura  primut  Cato  inttituit  (the 
M\  Percennius  Nolanus  and  the  Manlii  mentioned  as  authorities  by  Cato  RR. 
145.  151.  152  were  probably  practical  farmers,  not  writers),  quam  deinde  M. 
Terentiut  (Varro)  expolivit,  max  Vergiliut  laud*  carminum  extulU,  nec  minut  ttudium 
habuerunt  postmodum  Cornelius  Celsus  et  Iulius  Atticus,  Aemilianut  (Palladius)  rive 
Columella,  insigni*  orator,  qui  totum  corpus  disci  pi  inae  eiutdem  complexut  est. 
Cabsioo.  divin.  lect.  28  in  a  grit  colendit  .  .  .  inter  ceteros  Columella  et  Aemili- 
anus  auctore*  probabiles  extiterunt  etc.  More  correctly  Colcm.  1,  1,  12-14  ut 
agricolationem  rotnana  tandem  civitate  donemut  .  .  .  tarn  nunc  M,  Catomenx 
Centorium  ilium  memoremut,  qui  earn  latine  loqui  primut  inttituit ;  pott  hunc  duos 
Sasemat,  patrem  et  /ilium,  qui  earn  dUigentiut  erudierunt ;  ac  deinde  Scrof am  Tre- 
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««/(•««,  qui  eiiam  e/oqventem  reddidit  (to  the  Sasernae  and  Tremellius  Colcm.  1, 
pra^f.  82  adds  Stolo,  see  §  293,  4),  et  M.  Terentium,  qui  expolivit ;  max  Vergilium.  qui 
carmine  quoque  potentem  fecit,  nec  postremo  quasi  paedagogi  eiu$  meminisse  dedig- 
nemur,  Jul  it  Hygini,  veruntavten  ut  Carthaginiensem  Magotiem  rusticationis  parentem 
maxims  veneremur.  nam  huius  XXVIII  memorabilia  iita  volumino  ex  SCto  in  latinum 
mrmonern  conversa  sunt,  mom  minorem  la  men  laud era  meruerunt  naitrorum  temporuru 
viri,  Cornel ius  Celeue  et  Inline  Atticue  .  .  .  cuius  velut  discipulue  duo  volumina 
.  .  .  lulius  Graecinue  .  .  .  posteritati  tradenda  curavit. — BBeitzksstein,  de 
scriptorum  BB.  .  .  .  inter  Catonem  et  Columellam  librr.  deperditia,  Berl. 
1881. 

8.  Com*.  12,  4,  2  turn  demum  noetri  generie  poetquam  a  bellis  otium  fuit  quati 
quoddam  tributum  victui  humana  conferrt  non  dedignati  runt,  ut  if.  Ambiviue  et  Me  no, 
Licinius,  turn  etiam  C.  Matin*,  quibus  studium  fuit  pisioris  et  cori  nec  minus  celiarii 
diligentiam  $ui  praeceptis  instituere.  If  the  enumeration,  as  is  possible,  is  chrono- 
logical, Ambivius  may  be  placed  in  the  first  half  of  the  7th  cent.  v.c.  A  certain 
Maenaa  is  also  mentioned  in  Varko  BB.  2,  8,  11.  cf.  2,  1,  1.  2,  8, 1.  On  Matins, 
the  contemporary  of  Cicero,  see  Comm.  12,  44,  1  quae  C.  Matiue  dUigentieeime 
perrerutui  est;  .  .  .  Mi  enim  propositum  fuit  urbanas  mensas  et  lauta  convivia 
instruere.   librae  tree  edidit,  quos  inscripsit  nominibus  Cod  et  Celiarii  et  Salgamarii. 

4.  Plih.  NH.  19, 177  Sabinus  Tiro  in  libro  Cepuricon  (KnTovpucwr)  quern  Maecenati 
dieaviL  Cf.  the  ind.  auct.  to  b.  18  (Sabino).  Other  authors  of  KyTovpucd  are, 
according  to  the  ind.  auct.  to  Punt  b.  19  Caesennius,  Castrieius,  Firmus.  Perhaps 
aUo  8ergius  Paulus  (ib.  b.  18)  ? 

6.  Macr.  8,  18,  7  vir  dortus  Oppius,  in  libro  quern  fecit  De  silveetribus  arboribus  ; 
likewise  ib.  3, 19,  4.  He  is  probably  the  Oppius  quoted  by  Pliny  in  the  ind.  auct. 
to  b.  11  (zoological)  and  11,  252.  A  grammarian  (apparently)  Oppius  in  Fest. 
182*,  183.   Cf.  §  41, 1  ad  fin. 

6s  Curtius  Justus  is  instanced  by  Gargilius  Martialia  in  the  Neapolitan 
fragment  c  2  and  4 ;  Sextius  Niger  (§  266,  7)  in  the  St.  Gallen  fragment  of  Garg. 
Mart^  ap.  VBoaa,  Anecd.  2, 129 ;  see  his  edition  of  Garg.  (§  411, 1)  p.  189. 

7.  Collections  of  the  Scriptores  rei  rusticae  veteres  latini  by  PV ictobics,  Lugd. 
1541  V,  LMGksvkb  (adi.  nott,  varr.  et  lexicon  rusticum),  Lps.'  (v.  IAEawarn)  1778. 
74  1L,  especially  by  IGScuxeideu,  Lps.  1794-97  IV. 

66.  Medical  art  was  unknown  at  Rome  during  more  than 
five  centuries.  The  simple  and  invigorating  way  of  living  caused 
it  to  be  but  rarely  wanted  ;  in  cases  of  need,  there  were  domestic 
remedies  and  incantations  good  for  man  and  beast.  This  was 
still  the  opinion  of  Cato  the  Elder,  who  inveighed  against  the 
Greek  physicians,  who  resorted  to  Home  in  constantly  increasing 
numbers,  and  in  whose  hands  the  practice  of  scientific  medicine 
remained  almost  exclusively,  until  the  Arabs  began  to  rival  them. 
Only  a  small  number  of  Latin  works  exist  on  medical  subjects. 
Under  Tiberius,  Celsus  wrote  his  encyclopaedia,  and  was  thus 
obliged,  although  not  a  physician,  to  treat  also  of  medicine. 
These  books  de  medicina,  which  we  still  possess,  are  entirely 
dependent  on  Greek  authors.   Of  a  few  Roman  physicians  who 
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wrote  literary  works  we  only  know  the  names  from  Pliny. 
Pliny's  own  writings  contain  much  concerning  the  history  of 
medicine,  and  he  devotes  (beginning  with  book  XX)  to  the 
healing  efficacy  of  various  objects  in  the  natural  kingdoms  12 
books  of  his  Natural  History,  which,  in  the  4th  century  a.d.,  were 
epitomised  by  an  unknown  author  as  the  Medicina  Plinii.  The 
Empiricists  Scribonius  Largus  (in  the  1st  century  a.d.)  and 
Serenus  Sammonicus  (at  the  beginning  of  the  3rd  century)  com- 
posed special  works  on  pharmacology,  the  former  treating,  in  a 
dry  manner,  of  compound  remedies,  while  the  latter  produced  a 
popular  compendium  of  domestic  medicine  in  metrical  form,  like 
that  of  Vindicianus  in  the  4th  century.  In  the  5th  century  the 
African  Caelius  Aurelianus  translated  the  Methodician  Soranus. 
The  4th  and  5th  centuries  supply  as  well  a  number  of  stupid 
Empiricists,  who  propounded  much  superstition  in  unpolished 
language,  e.g.  Sex.  Placitus,  Marcellus  (Empiricus),  Theodoras 
Priscianus,  the  so-called  Apuleius  (Barbaras),  and  the  sup- 
posititious Antonius  Musa.  In  the  4th  and  5th  centuries  we  have 
also  veterinary  works  by  Pelagonius  and  P.  Vegetius.  From 
the  6th  to  the  8th  centuries  many  medical  works  were  translated 
into  Latin  for  the  use  of  the  Germanic  nations ;  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  of  these  works  is  that  by  Anthimus. 

1.  Plik.  NH.  29,  11  milia  gentium  sine  medicis  dcgunt,  nee  tamen  tine  medicina, 
$icuti  populut  rom.  ultra  texcentenmuvx  annum,  neque  ipse  in  accipiendis  ariibut  lent*; 
medicinae  vero  etiam  avidus.  12  Cattiut  Hemina  .  .  .  auctor  est  primum  t  wtedicu 
veniate  Romam  Pdoponneto  Archagathum  (a.  585/219).  18  Cato1*  warning  to  beware 
of  Greek  physicians:  iurarunt  inter  »«  barbaros  necare  omnes  medicina  (cf.  Plut. 
Cato  mai.  28).   15  prq/Uetur  (Cato)  e»«e  commentarium  ribi  quo  medeatur  fit  io,  $ervi*1 

Utmiiwrifm*  .  .  .  (17)  solnm  ham-  artium  i/raecarum  nondum  exerctt  romam** 
uravitan  in  tanto  frwtu  ;  jKiu-Uumi  Quint  iuvt  ait  if/ere,  et  ipxi  tint  i  m  ad  Grvmm 
trttnxj'utfar  ;  i  initio  vero  awtovitas  tit  iter  </uam  t/raece  earn  tractantib**,  etiam  a  pud 
imjxritoi  rxftcrtrm/uc  linguae,  uon  est.  Hut  t he  greater  the  number  of  quarks  anil 
cheats  unions  the  Greek  physicians,  the  less  respected  was  the  wholtt  profession , 


-f.  ilia  infrlix  monument  is  in»<.riptio,  turbo  *<• 
in  V<  rise.  Firm.  7,  1  the  collocation:  sunt  Aryt/ptii 
nu-diri.     On  the  other  hand  the  Imperial  court  physicians 

theinS'.l vrs  ivspecU-d.  ^Am 

2.  The  oculists  also,  whose  names  we  learn  from  their  f 
from  their  eoe;nniuina.  most,  of  them  of  Greek  origin, 
frequency  of  the  names  Julius  ami  Claudius  must  belong 
the  first  half   of   the  2nd   century  after 
d.  Au^eniirzte,  Hunnov.  1N»7 ;  the  new  discovel 
tumsfr.  iin  Kheinl.  i»">,      ;  further  additious  57, 
Vili.kkowje  et  HTmel»ksat,  cachets  d'oculistes 
also  WFhOhnkr,  Phil.  Suppl.  5.  87. 
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3.  Among  his  Roman  authorities  on  medicine  Plhtt  NH.  quotes  in  the  ind. 
auct.  to  b.  28  Hraniua  medicus,  Otilius  medicua  (both  quoted  28,  42)  and  Itabiriua 
medicua  (28,  74),  further  in  the  ind.  auct.  to  b.  29  Caeciliua  medicua  (his  commentarii 
29, 86).  Marceli.cb  (Empir.)  praef .  enumerates  among  veterea  mcdicinac  artit  auctorea 
latino  term  one  perscriptot :  uterque  Ptinius  (Plin.  the  Elder  and  the  so-called  Plin. 
Valerianus)  et  Apuleiua  Celaua  et  Apollinaria  tic  Deaignatianus,  aliique  nonnulli  etiam 
proximo  tempore  illustrea  honoribua  viri,  civet  ac  maiorea  noatri,  tjiburiua,  Eulrojrius 
atque  Auaoniua.    Cassiod.  inst.  div.  litt.  81  quodai  vobia  non  fuerit  graecarum  litter- 
arum  nota  facundia,  imprimis  habetia  Herbarium  Dioacoridia,  qui  herboa  ogrorum 
mirobili  proprietate  diaseruit  atque  depinxil.    pott  haec  legite  HippocraUm  atque 
Oalenum  latino  lingua  concersoa,  i.e.  Therapeutica  Galeni  ad  phUoaophum  Glauconem 
destinata  el  Anonymum  quendam  qui  ex  diverais  auctoribua  probotur  ease  collectua. 
d+inde  Aureliani  Caelii  de  medicina  et  Ilippocratis  de  herbia  et  curia  (cibia  VBose), 
dioersoaque  alios  de  medendi  arte  compoaitoa  quoa  vobia  in  bybliothecoe  nostrae  sinibua 
reconditoa    .    .    .    dereJiqui.    Marctll.  Empir.  p.  145. 216  mentions  Nero's  court 
physician,  Marcellus,  as  a  medical  writer.   Cf.  Gai.sk  14,  p.  459. — Dietetical  works 
by  Soranus  (in  the  form  of  questions  and  answers),  translated  through  Caelius 
Aur.,  by  Theodorus  Priscianus,  Anthimus  and  others. — 1  Dicta  Marci  medici  ad 
*   *  virum  dariaaimum  inter  cetera  tic :  etc.'  from  Bern.  109  s.  X  in  HHaoen,  de  cod. 
Bern.  Tironianis,  Bern  1880  p.  9. 

4.  The  numerous  writers  on  medicines  (esp.  on  simple  tir6pnrra\  fall  into  two 
divisions  according  as  they  classed  their  prescriptions  by  the  natural  kingdom 
from  which  they  were  taken,  or  by  the  suffering  parts  of  the  body  which  they 
were  intended  to  affect.  The  first  arrangement  is  adopted  esp.  by  Sex.  Placitus 
(animalia)  and  Ps.-Apuleius  (herbae);  but  the  majority,  following  the  example  of 
Pliny  (NH.  25,  132),  adopted  the  second  system  and  began  the  enumeration  with 
the  head;  thus  Scribonius  Largus,  Serenus  Sammonicus,  Plinius  Val.,  Marcellus 
Em  p.,  Theodorus  Priscianus. 

5.  Collections  of  the  medici  vett.  lat.  by  Aldus  (1547)  and  H.  Stephanus  (1567). 
Anonymus  de  re  medica  in  Mai,  class,  auct.  7,  459  (fragment). — Collection  of  the 
writers  on  pharmacology  by  JChGAckkrmann  (Parabilium  medicamentorum 
scriptt.  anU,  Nurnb.  1788). 

6.  KSpresokl,  Gesch.  d.  Arzneikunde,  b.  I4  by  JRosenbaum)  Lpz.  1846,  1. 
199.  JFCHrckkr,  Gesch.  d.  Heilkunde,  vol.  2.  HHaser,  Gesch.  d.  Medizin  1» 
(Jena  1875),  254.  RBkiau,  l'archiatrie  rom.  ou  la  medecine  officieile  dans  l'empire 
rom.,  Par.  1877.  HNAxkx,  lexicogr.  Bemerkungen  medizinisch-philologischen 
Inhalts,  Phil.  32,  885.  577.   On  the  medicina  pliniana  see  §  411. 


66.  Military  a 


ce  and  history  were  introduced  into  lite- 
period,  and  thus  we  have  Sex.  Julius 
■  (under  Domitian),  Hyginus'  work  on 
Ind  (in  the  4th  century)  Vegetius'  work 


a  rei  t 


b  we  may  perhaps  mention  the  defence  of  his  strate- 
before  Carthage  addressed  by  Scipio  Africanus  the 
ig  Philip :  see  Pulyii.  10,  9,  8.    Cf.  §  46,  2. 


imiis  auctoribua  ea  me  in  hoc  opuaculo  .  .  .  dicere  quae 
lilitari  acripait,  quae  Cornelius  Celaua,  quae  Frontinut 
tUemua  diligentiaaimus  iuria  militaria  odaertor  in  libros 
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redegit,  quae  Augusti  et  Traiani  Hadrionique  consttttUionibus  cauta  sunt,  ib.  2,  8 
Caio  UU  maior  .  ,  .  se  reip.  credidit  pro/uturum  si  ditcipiinam  mUitarem  conferret 
in  litteras  .  .  .  idem  fecerunt  alii  complures,  ted  praeeipue  Front  inua,  dico  Traiano 
ab  eius  modi  comprobatua  industria.  Lack.  Ltd.  de  magistr.  1,  47  fiiprvpet  KtXffoi  rc 
xal  Ha.Ttp»<n  koI  KartXirat  (oi%  &  cvvvfttrrni,  dXX*  treoot),  Kims  wpb  airruw  6  wpuhot,  ccU 
■bporrivot,  fu$'  oOt  xal  'Pcrorot  (Vegetius),  'Pu/uua  rarrrt. 

8.  From  Vegetius  is  copied  the  little  book  de  vocabulU  rei  militaris  ad  Taci- 
turn Aug.  by  the  soi-disant  Modestus  (cf.  n.  4)  composed  in  the  15th  century  by 
Pomponius  Laetus  (or  one  of  his  pupils),  together  with  whose  work  de  magistra- 
tibus  (and  de  legibus)  it  was  originally  brought  out  (anonymously).  Pbyrox, 
notitia  libr.  bibl.  Taurin.  (1820)  85. 

4.  Vett.  de  re  militari  scrip  tores  in  unum  redacti  corpus,  Wesel  1617.  We 
find  besides  Front  in  us  and  Modestus  (n.  8.)  printed  in  earlier  editions  of  Vegetius, 
e.g.  by  Stewechius  (Antv.  1585)  and  PScriverius  (Antv.  1607).— MJIhxs,  d.  rom. 
Militarliteratur,  Grensboten  1878  Nr.  8a 

57.  In  the  department  of  Architecture,  even  in  the  Repub- 
lican period,  a  literature  was  commenced  by  Fundus,  Varro  and 
P.  Septimius.  Only  the  work  of  Vitruvius  de  architectura  be- 
longing to  the  Augustan  period  has  been  preserved. 

1.  Vithuv.  7,  praef.  14  animadverti  in  eareab  Oraeeie  volumina  plura  edita,  ab 
nostril  oppido  quam  pauca,  Fujicius  enim  mirum  de  hie  rebus  ni  primus  instituit 
edere  volumen,  item  Terentius  Varro  de  novem  diaciplinia  (see  below  §  166,  6,  a)  unum 
de  architectura,  P.  Septimius  duo.  As  architects  of  whom  no  written  works  are 
known  to  him,  he  mentions  ib.  17  Cossutius  and  C.  Mucius.  Cf.  CPbomib,  gli  archi- 
tetti  e  rarchitettura  presso  i  Eomani  (Mem.  d.  Turin.  Akad.  8er.  II,  t.  27. 1878). 
AChoisv,  rev.  archeoL  28  (1874),  263. 

2.  Vitbcv.  1,  1,  8  requires  of  the  architect  ut  litteratus  sit,  peritus  graphidoa, 
eruditut)  geometria,  historiaa  complure*  noverit,  philosopher  dilincnter  audierit,  mmwam 
scierit,  medicinae  non  sit  ignarus,  responsa  iuriaconsuUorum  noverit,  astrclogiam  cae- 
liijue  raliones  cognitaa  habeat. 

8.  Vithuv.  5,  1  non  de  architectura  sic  scribitur  ut  historia  aut  poemata.  .  .  . 
rvabula  ex  artia  propria  necessitate  concevta  inconsueto  sermone  obiciunt  aenaibut 

58.  The  science  of  land -measurement,  which  at  an  early 
time  became  indispensable  to  the  Romans  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
campments and  for  the  distribution  of  land  in  lots,  was,  so  far 
as  we  know,  first  treated  independently  by  Varro.  On  account 
of  the  military  colonies  and  the  survey  of  the  Empire  under 
Augustus,  the  importance  of  the  art  of  measuring  the  land  was 
so  increased  that  schools  were  instituted  exclusively  for  this  in 
the  Imperial  period,  and  a  peculiar  kind  of  literature,  half  mathe- 
matical and  half  juridical,  was  formed,  extending  from  the  first 
century  after  Christ  to  the  sixth.  The  oldest  of  these  literary 
land -measurers  (gromatici,  agrimensores)  is  Frontinus,  whose 
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work  was  in  the  6th  century  commented  on  by  Aggenus  Urbicns. 
Under  Trajan,  Balbns  wrote  his  expositio;  to  the  same  reign 
belongs  Hyginns,  a  little  later  is  Siculus  Flaccus.  But  M.  Junius 
Nipsus,  Innocentius,  and  others  whose  Latin  is  partly  barbarous, 
belong  perhaps  to  the  Bth  century.  Many  works  of  Boethius  con- 
cerning these  subjects  are  of  doubtful  authenticity.  Other  works 
again  are  anonymous. 

1.  Caesar  summoned  astronomers  and  geometers  from  Alexandria  to  Bome, 
and  by  them  the  works  of  Hero  were  introduced  into  Roman  literature.  With 
but  unimportant  exceptions  all  the  formulas,  calculations  and  arrangements  for 
surveying  land  which  are  to  be  found  in  Soman  authors  can  be  traced  back  to 
passages  in  those  works  which  have  been  handed  down  to  us  as  written  by  Hero. 
M Castor,  Agrimens.  86.  Connection  of  the  art  of  surveying  with  ecclesiastical 
a  Hairs,  see  HNiassx,  Templum  (BerL  1869),  11;  with  jurisprudence,  cf.  Cic.  Mur. 
22.   Cf.  also  Mast.  10, 17,  5  metuorum  longit  .  .  .  vocal  tile  libeUie. 

2.  Ps.-Boeth.  Schrr.  d.  rom.  Feldmesser  1,  408  nomina  agrimemorum :  Igeni 
(Hygini),  luli  Fronting  Siculi  Flacci,  Agent  Urbici,  Marti  Iuni  Nipei,  Balbi  men***, 
Caeei  Longini,  Igini,  Euclidie.  Extracts  are  also  extant  ex  libru  Dolabellae,  ex  librie 
Latini  (also  called  Latinue  Togatu$\  ex  librie  Magonis  et  Vegoiae  auctorum  (cf.  p. 
350  Lachm.  idem  Vegoiae  Arrutdi  VeUymno;  cf.  §  77  and  MCllkb's  Etr.  2*  81.  812. 
560.  Nimex  1.1.  10);  also  fragments  of  Faustus,  Gaius,  Innocentius  (§  447,  2), 
Mysrontius  (?Dyspontius),  Valerius,  Vitalis. 

8.  The  chief  MS.  is  Arcerianus  s.  VI/VH  in  Wolfenbtlttel.— Collections :  by 
GGoxsics  (Bei  agrariae  auctores  legesque,  Amst.  1674),  but  especially:  Die 
Schriften  der  rom.  Feldmesser  herausgg.  u.  erlautert  von  FBlcme,  KLachmaxx, 
ThMommsex  u.  AEcdorff,  BerL  1848.  52  II. 

4.  Pacx.  Festi  96  groma  (from  gnorma  t  see  FHct-tsch,  J  J.  118,  767)  appellator 
genus  machinolae  cuiusdam  quo  regiones  ogri  cuiutque  coynaici  paitvnt,  quod  genu* 
Graeci  y*wfuw*  dicunL  A  gauging  instrument  therefore.  Cf.  in  general  Mommsex, 
Schr.  d.  roro.  Feldm.  2,  174,  WBein  and  EWOlfjxik,  PBE.  1",  694,  FHultsch  in 
Ersch  and  Gruber's  Enc.  1,  92,  97,  MCastor,  d.  rom.  Agrimensoren,  Lpz.  1875, 
EStobks,  d.  rem.  Orundsteuervermessungen  nach  d.  lat.  Text  des  gromat.  Cod. 
in&b^  des  Hyg.  Frontin.  u.  Nipsus,  Munch.  1877,  GBossi,  groma  e  squadro  owero 
storia  dell'  agrimensura  italiana,  Bome  1877.  PdeTibsot,  les  agrimensores  dans 
Tanc  Bome,  Par.  1879. 

5.  On  the  popular  constituents  in  the  language  of  the  gromatici  see  AFPott, 
ZfA W.  1854,  219. 

59.  Weights  and  measures  were  first  treated  independently, 
sometimes  in  metrical  form,  in  the  Imperial  period. 

1.  Metrologicorum  Bcriptorum  reliquiae;  coll.  rec.  partim  nunc  primum  ed. 
FHultsch.   Vol.  2  (scriptores  romani)  Lps.  1868. 

60.  Geography  was  among  the  Romans  first  separately 
treated  by  Varro  the  polyhistor,  next,  probably,  by  Cornelius 
Nepos,  but  generally  only  as  an  addition  or  appendix  to  history, 
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the  subject  and  its  treatment  remaining  dependent  on  the  Greeks 
except  so  far  as  individual  knowledge  added  to  their  materials,  as 
in  Cato's  Origines,  in  Caesar,  and  in  Sallust.  Some  also  described 
their  travels  and  what  they  themselves  had  seen,  e.g.  Trebius 
Niger,  Statius  Sebosus,  Turranius  Gracilis.  Under  Augustus, 
Agrippa  planned  a  large  map  of  the  world  accompanied  with 
explanations,  and  after  his  death  this  was  actually  executed  and 
exhibited  in  a  public  hall  in  Rome.  The  careful,  and  in  its  way 
critical,  labour  of  Pomponius  Mela  followed  soon  afterwards. 
Many  continued  to  make  separate  contributions  from  their  own 
observations,  e.g.  Seneca  in  his  writings  on  (India  and)  Egypt, 
Corbulo  and  Mucianus  on  the  East,  Suetonius  Paulinus  for  Africa, 
and  on  Germany  (besides  L.  Vetus  and  Pliny)  and  Britain 
Tacitus'  Germania  and  his  Agricola.  The  geography  of  Pliny 
the  Elder  in  books  III  to  VI  of  his  Natural  History  was  more 
comprehensive.  Seneca's  Quaestiones  naturales  contain  a  kind 
of  mathematical  and  physical  geography,  but  no  Roman  after 
Pliny  undertook  any  complete  geographical  work.  Pliny's  work 
was  epitomised  about  Hadrian's  time  and  enlarged  with  notices 
from  other  sources,  and  from  this  Solinus,  in  the  3rd  century  'a.d., 
made  his  abridgment.  Again  in  the  3rd  century  Iulius  Titianus 
the  Elder  wrote  his  chorography.  In  the  4th  century  we  have 
the  geographical  didactic  poems  of  Avienus  (orbis  terrae  and  ora 
maritima)  and  Ausonius'  Mosella.  At  the  beginning  of  the  6th 
century  Rutilius  Namatianus  wrote  his  Itinerarium  (de  reditu 
suo)  in  elegiac  metre ;  about  the  same  time  (or  at  the  end  of  the 
4th  century)  Vibius  Sequester  wrote  his  schoolbook  on  the  geo- 
graphical names  occurring  in  the  standard  poets.  Of  the  same 
description  is  the  compilation  (in  connection  with  a  map)  from 
the  cosmography  of  the  orator  Julius  Honorius.  The  cosmo- 
graphy current  under  the  name  of  Aethicus  Ister  belongs  to  the 
middle  of  the  7th  century ;  the  work  of  the  so-called  Geographus 
of  Ravenna  to  the  end  of  the  same  century.  Lists  of  the  roads, 
stations  and  distances  are  found  in  the  Itineraria,  of  which  we 
have  several  in  the  4th  century,  the  It.  Antonini,  the  It.  Hierosoly- 
mitanum  (from  Burdigala  to  Jerusalem),  and  the  It.  Alexandri. 
The  original  of  Peutinger's  map  may  probably  have  belonged  to 
the  middle  of  the  3rd  Christian  century,  and  is  indirectly  founded 
on  Agrippa's  work.  Frontinus'  work  de  aquis  urbis  Romae  (at 
the  end  of  the  1st  century)  is  limited  to  the  narrow  circle  of  the 
metropolis,  as  well  as  the  Index  of  the  regiones  of  Rome  in  the 
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4th  century,  which  exists  in  two  texts  (Notitia  regionum  and 
Curiosnm  urbis). 

1.  Geographi  lat.  ;  ooll.  rec  proleg.  inatr.  ABiese,  Frankf.  187a 
FUkkkt,  Geographic  der  Griech.  u.  Rom.  esp.  1,  1,  Gotha  1816.  EHBuxbuky,  hist, 
of  geography  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  Lond.  1879  IL  HKiepeet,  Lehrb. 
d.  alt.  Geogr.  (BerL  1878),  7  sqq.   HNibseh,  ital.  Landeskunde  1,  17. 

2.  Maps,  plans  of  towns,  travelling  maps,  map  of  the  island  of  Sardinia 
a.  580/174  dedicated  in  the  temple  of  Mater  Matuta :  Liv.  41,  2a  Vaebo  EB.  1, 2, 1 
tpectante*  in  pariete  piclam  Italianu  Propert.  6,  8,  87.  Agrippa's  map  of  the 
World :  §  220, 12  Aueos.  grat.  act  8,  9  p.  21  sch. :  ut  qui  terrarum  orbem  unius 
tabular  ambilu  circumtcribunt,  aiiquanto  detriments  magnitudinis,  nulio  dispendio 
veritatit.  Eitmen.  pro  restit.  schol.  20  (see  below  §  220,  12).  On  the  Pentingerian 
road  and  travelling  map :  §  412,  6. — Mommsex,  Ber.  d.  aachs.  Gea.  d.  Wiss.  8  (1851), 
99.— The  so-called  Capitol ine  plan  of  the  town  in  the  beginning  of  the  third  century 
after  Christ,  engraved  on  marble,  preserved  in  a  fragmentary  condition ;  best 
represented  in  HJobdan's  Forma  Urbis  Bomae,  Berl.  1874. 


B.  L. 
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B.  SPECIAL  AND  PERSONAL  PART. 

L 

THE  EARLY  HISTORY  OF  ROMAN  LITERATURE. 

To  thk  Yrar  u.c.  514.   B.c.  240. 

61.  All  written  compositions  in  the  oldest  time  exceeding  the 
limits  of  mere  registers  had  a  certain  rhythmical  form,  and  were 
therefore  carmina. 

1.  Carmen  (old  carmen,  related  to  Carmena  [Cdmena] ,  Carmmta  and  cognates) 
e.g.  Liv.  1,  24.  26  (lex  horrendi  carminie).  82.  8,  64  (rogation**  carmen).  10,  88  (an 
oath).  41.  89,  15  (sollemne  carmen  precatwnis  quod  prae/ari  magistrates  solent). 
Cic.  Mar.  26  (praetor  ne  .  .  .  aliquid  ipse  sua  sjmnte  loqueretur  ei  quoque  carmen 
compontum  est),  leg.  2,  59  (XII  tabb.).  de  or.  1,  245.  Macros.  8,  9,  6  sqq.  (carmen 
quo  di  evocantur).  Sbk.  cons,  ad  Marc  18,  1  (sollemnia  pontificalis  carminit  verba). 
Bitschl,  opusc  4,  29a  HDOxtmr,  ZfGW.  11,  2.  12,  526  (cf.  Phil.  28,  242). 
OEibbkck,  JJ.  77, 201.  HJordak,  krit.  Beitr.  s.  Gesch.  d.  lat.  Spr.  167.  EBahhens, 
J  J.  185,  65. — Such  a  rhythmical  system  (in  series,  each  containg  four  arses),  often 
supported  by  alliteration,  is  shown  e.g.  in  the  very  ancient  farmer's  prayer  in 
Cato  BB.  141  etc.  BWestphal,  Metr.  d.  Gr.  2*,  86.  JHcrkkr,  alteste  laL-christl. 
Bhythmen  8.  BPeter,  de  Bom.  precationum  carminibus  in  the  Commentt.  phil. 
in  hon.  Beifforscheidii,  BresL  1884,  67.   Cf.  §  85. 

2.  WCobsseu,  origines  poesis  rom.,  Berl.  1846.  BWkstphal,  d.  alteste  Form 
der  rom.  Poesie,  Tub.  1852.  HNbttleship,  on  the  earliest  Italian  literature,  in  his 
lectures  45. — J  Wordsworth,  Fragments  and  specimens  of  early  Latin  (down  to 
Varro  inclusively)  with  introductions  and  notes,  Oxford  1874.  FDAlles,  Remnants 
of  early  Latin,  Boston  1880. 

62.  The  old  Roman  kind  of  rhythm  is  denoted  by  the  name 
of  saturnian,  i.e.  old  Italian,  verse.  A  division  into  two  halves 
is  its  prominent  feature.  Further  the  accent  (high-tone)  seems 
to  be  of  principal  importance.  Of  the  arses  marked  thereby  there 
are  three  in  each  half  of  the  verse,  while  the  thesis  may  be  sup- 
pressed and  the  avoidance  of  hiatus  is  not  yet  recognised.  The 
thesis  may  be  disyllabic.  The  loose  structure  of  these  lines  is 
strengthened  by  alliteration.  Another  theory  regards  the  verse 
as  quantitative,  determines  its  character  from  the  point  of  view 
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of  prosody  in  connection  with  the  oldest  scenic  poets,  and  thus 
requires  for  the  arses  either  one  long  or  two  short  syllables,  and 
assumes  the  following  specimen  of  a  saturnian  : 

Malum   dabunl   MetiUi   Naevio  potto*. 

The  saturnian  verse  was  supplanted  by  the  Greek  metres  of 
the  scenic  poets  and  Ennius,  but  survived  for  a  long  time  in 
popular  poetry ;  at  Rome  it  seems  to  have  gone  out  of  use  even 
sooner  than  elsewhere. 

1.  Vabbo  LL.  7,  36  Fount  dot  Latinorum  .  .  .:  hot  versibus,  quos  vocant 
Saiumiot,  in  silvesiribus  loci*  tradilum  est  solitot  fori  futura  (cf.  Fkbt.  225).  Mai. 
Vict.  GL  6, 138  versus  cui  pritea  apud  Latium  aelas  tamquam  Jtalo  et  indigenae 
Saturnio  rive  Faunio  nomen  dedit. 

2.  Serv.  Verg.  G.  2,  885  1  versibus  incomptis  ludunt' :  id  est  carminibus  saturnio 
metro  com  posit  is ;  quod  ad  rhythmum  solum  vulgares  componere  consueverunl.  Cf. 
Tcuffku,  JJ.  77,  281.  Opinion  of  Nikbuhr,  KFHbbmahh  (Kulturgesch.  2,  57), 
BWesttbax  (Griech.  Metr.  2»,  86 ;  Gott.  gel.  Anx.  1884,  840) ;  recently  repeatedly 
combated :  OKelleb,  d.  sat urn.  Vers  als  rhythmisch  erwiesen,  Prag  1888.  86  II. 
FRaxobiho,  riv.  fil.  1888,  425.  KThukuktsek,  d.  Saturnier  u.  s.  Verh.  but  spat. 
Volkspoesie,  Halle  1885.  HGlbditsch  in  IwMuller's  Handb.  2,  577.— If  so,  the 
later  popular  songs  would  be  a  mere  revival  of  the  original  prosody,  long  sup- 
pressed by  art-poetry  (see  however  WMkykr,  rhythmische  Dicht,  Abhh.  d. 
Monchn.  Ak.  17,  269).  Altogether  the  saturnian,  when  so  viewed,  forms  a  homo- 
geneous link  in  the  history  of  Indo-European  popular  poetry  (see  §  61, 1).  Cf . 
Wks-ithal,  1.L85.  KBabtsch,  d.  saturn.  Vers  u.  d.  altdeutache  Langzeile,  Lps. 
1867.   FAllbx,  ZfvgL  8prachf.  24,  572. 

a  Quantitative  theory.    The  later  theories  of  metre  seek  to  rank  the 
saturnian  verse  entirely  with  the  Greek  metrical  system.  Cabs.  Bass.  GL.  6,  265 
(satumiuwi)  nostri  exittimavorunt  proprium  esse  iialicae  regionis,  ted  faUuntur.  a 
Graeris  enim.  varie  et  multis  mod  is  trartatus  est    .    .    .    nostri  autem  anliijuij  ut  vere 
dicom  quod  apparel,  usi  sunt  eo  non  obwvata  lege  nec  uno  genere  custodito  ut  inter  to 
comentiant  versus   sed  vraeierauam  ouod  duri-isimos  f'ecerunt  etiam  alios  breviores. 
alios  long  tores  inseruerunt  ut  vix  invenerim  apud  Naevium  quot  pro  exemplo  ponerem 
.    .    .   optimus  est  quern  MtteUi  proporuerunt  do  Naevio    .    .    .    4  Malum  dabunl 
Metelli  Xaevio  poetae?.   hie  enim  tatumius  constat  ex  hipjwnaelei  quadrati  iambici  pos- 
teriore  commaie  et  phallico  metro.   Chabisics  de  versu  saturnio :  §  419, 4.  The  quan- 
titative theory  is  represented  by  GHbbmabb  (Metrik  §  525),  KLacbmabb  ('der 
Urheber  der  Bemerkungen  in  s.  Bruders  Abhh.  de  fontt.  Liv.  1,  78.  2;  de  die 
Alliens l  thee.  11,  wie  er  mir  selbst  gesagt  hat'  MHbbtz),  KOMOixbb  (ad  Feet, 
p.  396),  FBitschl  (opusc.  4, 83  and  elsewhere)  and  the  scholars  named  further  on 
in  this  note.   Limitations  and  corrections  of  Kitsch! 's  theory:  FBCchklkk  J  J. 
87,  880.   ASphhohl,  PhiL  28,  81.  ThKorscb,  de  versu  Sat.,  Moscow  1868.  The 
permanent  benefit  of  BitschTs  researches  has  been  to  establish  that  the  enquiry 
must  start  from  the  saturnians  of  the  inscriptions  (collected  e.g.  in  BCchelbb'h 
anthol.  epigr.  lat.  8  [Bonn  1876] ,  p.  8-11  and  in  Havet  LL    The  Baturnians  of 
Andronicus  and  Naevius  are  (notwithstanding  LMaller'a  argument  to  the  con- 
trary) of  secondary  importance.    But  the  single  metrical  form  employed  by  a 
nation  still  without  literary  culture  cannot  have  been  tied  down  by  a  variety  of 
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artificial  and  difficult  rules,  which  could  not  be  apprehended  by  the  unaided  ear. 
— LHavet,  de  saturnio  Latinorum  versu.  inest  reliquiarum  quotquot  supers  tint 
sylloge,  Par.  1880.  LMollbb,  d.  saturn.  Vera  u.  8.  Denkmaler,  Lpa.  1885.  E 
Bahrbks,  FPR.  6. 19.   HUskkbb,  altgriech.  Versbau,  Bonn  1887,  77. 

4.  Popular  employment  of  this  metre,  detached  examples  in  inscriptions  etc. 
down  to  the  middle  of  the  7th  cent,  u.c  Saturoians  are  frequently  discernible 
in  records  preserved  by  the  historians.  Cabs.  Bass.  GL.  6, 265  in  tabulit  antiquit  qua* 
triumphaluri  duett  in  Capilolio  figebant.  Festcs  162  s.  v.  navali  corona.  Cabs. 
Bass.  GL.  6,  265.  Livics  40,  52  (a.  575/179).  41,  28  (a.  580/174).  Schol.  Bob.  to 
Cic.  Arch.  p.  859  Or.  (a.  620/184).  Cf.  §  88.  85.  90,  5. 115  and  168,  7.  Saturnians 
are  perhaps  also  to  be  found  in  Varro's  Menippean  satires,  see  LMOllxb,  d.  saturn. 
Vers  151.— BOchblbb,  JJ.  77,  61.  Teuffel,  ib.  281.  WFbohkrb,  PhiL  18,  208. 
EBIhrbns,  JJ.  129,  887.  Among  the  Oscans  and  Paelignians  the  saturnian  was 
also,  according  to  the  evidence  of  the  inscriptions,  the  national  metre.  Cf. 
BOchblbb,  BhM.  80,  441.  88,  274.  SBooob,  altitaL  8tudien  (Christiania  1878)  88. 
This  was  likewise  the  case  among  the  Umbrians,  as  appears  from  the  assonances 
in  the  Igubine  tables.  See  GFGbotkfbhd,  PEE.  4,  99.  Wkstphal,  alteste  rom. 
Poeaie  57 ;  Metr.  2»,  87.  Concerning  the  alliteration  in  the  saturnian  see  HJobdah  , 
krit.  Beitr.  z.  Gesch.  d.  lat.  8pr.  175.  More  on  this  subject  §  98, 1. 

63.  As  regards  their  subjects  the  monuments  and  compositions 
of  the  oldest  time  are  chiefly  practical ;  they  partly  relate  to 
ritual,  partly  to  political  and  historical  matters,  some  being  of 
a  private,  others  of  a  public  character.  After  the  4th  century 
u.c.  Law  also  gains  some  significance  in  literature. 

From  the  year  890/364  there  was  a  permanent  stage  in  Borne;  see  §  6, 8. 
FDGkklach,  griechischer  Einfluss  in  Bom  im  5.  Jahrh.  d.  St.,  Baa.  1872. 

a)  Concerning  Kites. 

64.  At  the  vernal  festivals  of  the  Salii  in  March  these  priests, 
during  their  processions,  used  to  sing  old  ritual  songs  (axamenta) 
in  honour  of  Mars  and  Quirinus,  which  had  become  unintelligible 
as  early  as  the  middle  of  the  7th  century  u.c.  and  were  then 
accordingly  annotated;  the  faithful  preservation  of  these  songs 
justifies  the  conclusion  that  they  were  committed  to  writing  at 
an  early  time. 

1.  They  are  ascribed  to  Numa:  Vahho  LL.  7,  8.  Cic.  de  or.  8,  197.  Hob.  E, 
2,  1,  8a  Lrv.  1, 20.  Quiirr.  1, 10, 20.  Tkb.  Scaub.,  GL.  7, 2a  Diomkd.  GL.  1, 476. 
Both  colleges  of  the  8alii,  the  elder  Palatini  and  the  younger  Collini  (agonenses) 
had  such  songs.  Sbbv.  Verg.  Aen.  8, 285  duo  »unt  genera  Saliorum,  ticut  im  Saliarilut 
carminibut  invenitur.  In  gen.  Mabquabdt,  Staatsverw.  8»,  427.  Pbbllbb,  rom. 
MythoL  1',  855. 

2.  QoiHT.  1,  10,  20  versus  quoqite  Saliorum  habent  carmen.  Delivery  of  the 
songs  cum  (rijmdiit  tollemnique  »aUaiu  Liv.  1,  20,  4 ;  cf.  Hob.  C.  4,  1,  2a — Their 
obscurity,  Hob.  LL  Quint.  1,  6,  40  Saliorum  earvtina  vix  tacerdoiibut  new  taiU 
intellects :  ted  ilia  mutari  vetat  religio  et  contecratit  vtendum  etL  Hence  the  com- 
mentary  of  L.  Aelius  Stilo  (Vabbo  LL.  7, 2.   Fbst.  141. 14a  210.  289),  whereas  that 
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of  Sabidius  (Schou  Vbbos.  to  Aen.  10,  241)  rests  only  on  Mai's  arbitrary  assump- 
tion. Preference  of  later  antiquarians,  Hob.  1.L  Capitolin.  M.  Ant.  4.  Stxmach. 
ep.  3, 44. 

3.  Collection  and  explanation  of  the  fragments,  e.g.  Bbbok,  opusc.  1,  477. 
Cobsskb,  origg.  poes.  rom.  48.  55.  Wobbsw.,  EL.  564.  FPB.  29.  Cf.  HJobdab, 
krit.  Beitr.  a.  Qesch.  der  lat.  8pr.  211.  LHavkt,  de  versu  Sat.  248  ;  rev.  d.  phiL 
4,15. 

4.  In  the  time  of  the  decay  of  the  old  religion  even  the  praises  of  princes 
were  inserted  in  the  songs  of  the  Salii,  e.g.  of  Augustus  (Dio  51,  20.  Mon.  Anc. 
2,  21  (nonicnquc  msum  atnatua  connullo  in/*/)  lutim  est  in  foliar*  carmen— CITj.  3,  p. 
790.  791),  Germanicus  (Tac.  A.  2,  88),  Drusus  (Tac  A.  4,  9),  Verus  (Icu  Cap.  M. 
Ant,  21, 5)  and  Caracalla  (Spartiah.  Carac  11,  6). 

66.  The  Arvalian  brotherhood,  who  held  their  annual 
festival  with  solemn  sacrifices,  field-processions  etc.  in  the  second 
half  of  May,  a  short  time  before  the  harvest,  had  also  their  un- 
varying ancient  songs,  one  of  which,  together  with  the  minutes 
of  a  meeting  of  this  order  in  a.d.  218,  has  been  preserved.  It 
was  recited  with  lively  dance-like  movements  (tripudium)  and 
in  alternate  singing. 

1.  Very  important  fragments  (14-241  a.d.)  of  the  acta  collegii  fratrum  Arvalium 
have  been  frequently  found  since  1570  in  the  grove  of  the  dea  Dia  (who  was 
worshipped  by  this  brotherhood)  near  the  5th  milestone  of  the  via  Campana  (now 
the  Vigna  Ceccarelli),  especially  in  1777,  and  again  in  1806  and  following  years. 
The  principal  of  the  early  works  is:  O.  Mabibi,  gli  atti  e  monumenti  de1  fratelli 
arvali,  Rome  1795  II.  Recent :  Acta  fratrum  Arvalium  quae  supersunt,  restituit  et 
illustr.  GHkbzbb.  Ace  fragmenta  fastorum  in  luco  Arval.  effossa,  BerL  1874  and 
CIL.  6,  2028  sqq.  In  addition  to  these  other  finds  e.g.  Ephem.  epigr.  2,  211 ;  bull, 
arch.  1882,  72.  20L  1888,  110;  bull,  di  commiss.  arch,  di  Roma  12,  4.  14,  861 
Selection  in  Wiucaxxs  2870  sqq.  Cf.  in  general  Mabqc^bdt,  rom.  Staatsverw 
3*,  447.   ThBibt  in  Roscher's  Lex.  d.  Myth.  1,  970. 

2.  In  the  record  of  the  year  218  (CIL.  6. 2104 ;  cf .  ib.  1, 2a  Wim.  2879.  DIE. 
392)  we  read :  Jbi  sacerdotei  cluei  tuccincti  libellie  (text-books)  acceptu  carmen  de- 
tcindenU*  (Weissbbodt,  obss.  in  a  C.  de  Bacc.  81)  tripodaverunt  in  verba  haec.  Here 
follows  the  text  of  the  song.  Facsimile  of  the  same  in  Ritschl,  PLM.  Tf.  86  (also 
Job  dab  1.1. 192).  Recent  treatises  concerning  the  chant:  FBCchbleb,  ind.  schol., 
Bonn  1876,  8.  LHavbt,  de  versu  Sat.,  Par.  1880,  218.  HJobdan,  krit.  Beitr.  s. 
O^esch.  d.  lat.  Spr.  189.  MBreal,  rev.  crit.  1880, 123;  mem.  de  la  soc  de  linguist. 
4  (1881),  873.  OEdob,  restit.  et  interpret,  du  chant  des  fr.  Arv.,  Par.  1882 ;  nouv. 
etude  sur  le  chant  Lemural  (!),  les  fr.  Arv.  etc.,  Par.  1884.  CPaclx,  altiatl.  Studd 
4  (1881),  1.   LMOllbb,  d.  saturn.  Vers  99. 

66.  67.  It  may  be  safely  assumed  that  other  sacerdotal  bodies 
also  had  their  old  hymns  and  litanies.  There  existed  also  an- 
cient maxims  and  prophecies  in  saturnian  metre,  attributed  by 
popular  opinion  to  Faunus,  Carmentis  and  others,  many  of  which 
were  collected  at  an  early  date,  though  far  more  were  interpo- 
lated and  forged. 
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1.  Enbius  arm.  v.  222  V.  versibus  quos  olim  Fauni  vatesque  canebant.  votes  means 
a  priestly  singer  (as  opposed  to  poeta1  the  artistic  poet) :  the  origin  of  the  word  is 
obscure.  Mommsen  Herm.  16,  620,  4  even  thinks  it  may  be  Gallic  in  its  deriva- 
tion. F»t.  825  verms  antiquissimi,  quibus  Faunus  fata  cecinisse  hominibus  videtur, 
Saturnii  appellaniur.  Similarly  Carmentis  gave  ifiph-povt  xpn*****  (Plct.  quaest. 
rom.  56),  that  is  in  the  sat  urn  i  us  (Vabb.  LL.  7,  88).  Similiter  Marcius  et  Publicius 
votes  cecinisse  dicuntur  (Cic.  div.  1,  115).  Hob.  E.  2,  1,  26  annosa  volumina  vatum, 
and  also  Pobphybio  :  veteres  librae  Marci  vatis  SibyUaeque  et  similium.  Cf.  Fbst.  82t> 
ex  libris  sib[/Uinis  et  veUieinio  Marci  vatis.    Cobsbeb,  origg.  6.  162. 

2.  Marcius  (Cic.  l.L  Lnr.  26, 12  and  MHebtz  on  that  passage  and  JJ.  109,  268; 
Macb.  sat.  1,  17.  Plin.  NH.  7,  119.  Pobphtb.  1.1.;  cf.  Fest.  166:  in  carmine  Cn. 
Marcii)  lived  some  time  (uncertain  how  long)  before  the  second  Punic  war  (votes 
hie  Marcius  illustris  fuerat  etc.  Liv.  1.1.).  Several  of  this  name  are  mentioned  by 
Cic.  div.  1,  89  (Marcii  fr aires,  nobili  loco  nati).  2,  118  (nee  Publicio  nescio  cwt,  nec 
Marcii*  vatibus).  Sbbv.  Aen.  6,  70.  Symxach.  ep.  4,  84  Marciorum  vatum  divinatw 
caducis  corticibus  inculcata  est.  Cf.  %  84,  2.  Beconstruction  in  saturnians  of  the 
specimens  in  Livv  1.1.  by  Westphal,  Form  d.  alt.  rom.  Poesie  58.  But  there  are 
unmistakeable  instances  of  the  hexameter  rhythm,  and  accordingly  we  must 
assume  either  a  later  recasting  in  hexameters  (Bibbbck,  JJ.  77,  204)  or  corruption 
(Barbbbb  FPB.  21).  Ibid.  or.  6,  8,  12  (an  improbable  statement)  apud  Latinos 
Marcius  votes  primus  praecepta  composuit,  ex  quibus  est  Uiud  ipostremus  dicast  primus 
taceas:  Cf.  Wobdbw.  EL.  288,    FPB.  86.  294. 

b)  Political  and  Historical  Documents. 

68.  The  following  treaties  of  alliance  are  mentioned  in  the 
Regal  period:  1)  the  apocryphal  treaty  of  Romulus  with  the 
Veientdnes  of  100  years'  duration ;  2)  Tullus  Hostilius'  treaty 
with  the  Sabines ;  3)  Servius  Tullius'  treaty  with  the  Latins ; 
4)  Tarquinius'  (Superbus  ?)  peace  with  Gabii. 

1.  Dionys.  antiq.  2,  55  <m)Xcut  ivex&P0^*  T*»  bueiKoylat,  according  to  Greek 
custom.  —  2.  Dionys.  8.  88  <rri}\at  dsriypdipovt  floret,  cf.  Hor.  E.  2,  1,  24  sq. 

8.  Dionys.  4.  26  <m)Xiji»  tcara^xrvcurat  xa^*V*  tfpa\^t»  is  raiTj}  etc.,  and  it  was 
ypafiftaruf  x*P*KTijpai  AXijrtKuir,  ett  rb  raXeui*-  ^  'EXAA»  txpo.ro.  Historical  ?  cf.  Momm- 
sen, EG.  1«,  216.  Ihbe  BG.  1,  5a  Detlefben,  Phil.  20,  448.-4.  It  was  written  on 
the  hide  of  the  ox  then  sacrificed,  ypiwtaa-is  dpx<u*<"*«  and  preserved  in  the  temple 
of  Sancus,  Dionys.  4,  58.  Cf.  Paul.  Festi  56.  Hob.  1.1.  Mommsen  is  against  con- 
necting it  with  Tarquinius  Superbus,  BG.  1*,  216.  See  also  Schwkoleb,  BG.  1,A 
18.  21.  87.  48.  789. 

69.  In  the  oldest  time  of  the  Republic  we  find  1)  the  docu- 
ment comprising  the  maritime  and  commercial  treaty  with 
Carthage,  supposed  to  date  from  a.  u.c.  245/b.c.  609  the  first  year 
of  the  Republic  ;  2)  the  treaty  with  king  Porsena  ;  3)  the 
treaty  of  alliance  with  the  Latins  dating  261/493 ;  4)  the  Foedus 
Ardeatinum  in  the  year  310/444.    To  these  we  may  add  6)  the 
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lex  tribunicia  prima  of  the  year  261/493  and  6)  the  lex  Icilia 
de  Aventino  publicando,  of  the  year  298/466. 

1.  Poltb.  8.  22  &t*9i)Kat  .   .   .  d»  ko.6'  6co»  f,r  Ivrurb*  AxpipStrrccru  ItrpwctWrft 
inroyeypioHiuer.    rnXucaim)  yip  ^  ita^opA  ycyovt  riji  SuxXIktov  Kcd  wapi,  'Pupalou 

rtfi  rvp  xpi>\  •Hjx  Apxolar  Gxtt*  roif  ewtrurrdrovt  tvux  ulA.it  i£  iwurriatun  iitwpivttp. 
This  frequently  controverted  statement  of  Polybios  has  been  more  and  more  con- 
firmed by  the  inscriptions  found  in  recent  years,  of  which  some  date  back  to  the 
8rd  cent.  u.c.  (§  88). 

2.  Plih.  NH.  84,  189  infoedcre  qutd  expulti*  regibue  populo  rom.  dedit  Poreena 
rtominalim  comprehentum  invenimut  ne  ferro  nuri  in  agri  eultu  uteretur. — 8.  Cic.  Balb. 
23,  58  foedut  .  .  .  quod  quidem  nuper  in  columna  ahenea  meminimu$  post  rottra 
incimm  et  pertcriptum  fuitee.  Cf«  Liv.  2,  88.  Fust.  166.  Diokvs.  6,  95.  Moxmskm, 
Herm.  5, 281. — 4.  Liv.  4, 7.  Mommskh,  rom.  Chronol.*  98.-5.  Febt.  818, 80.— 6.  Liv. 
3,  81.  Diokys.  10, 82.  Schwicolxr,  BO.  2,  895. 

70.  The  so-called  leges  regiae,  supposed  to  be  decrees  and 
decisions  of  the  Roman  kings,  and  which  partly  affect  an  antique 
diction  and  are  of  a  religions  character,  in  reality  represent 
traditional  laws  of  a  -very  high  age,  which  were  not,  however, 
written  down  till  a  later  time  and  were  then  arbitrarily  assigned 
to  single  kings. 

1.  HEDibk&ex,  Versuchc  z.  Krit.  u.  Ausleg.  d.  Quellen  d.  rom.  Bechts  (1823) 
284.  StHWEcuui,  BG.  1,  28,  572.  664.  GBnuss,  fontes  iur.*  1  sq.  Wobdsw.,  EL. 
258.  Mommsbb,  Staater.  2,  40.  MVoiot,  d„  leges  regiae,  Lp*.  1876.  77  H  (Abh.  d. 
sachs.  Ges.  d.  Wias.  7,  555. 648). 

71.  The  collection  of  these  swppoaed  leges  regiae  was  after  its 
author  called  ius  Papiriannm.  As  the  oldest  ius  civile  coin- 
cides with  the  ius  sacrum,  the  contents  of  that  collection,  with 
regard  to  some  decrees  in  it,  might  to  a  certain  degree  be  de- 
scribed as  ius  civile,  but  more  strictly  it  consisted  of  sacerdotal 
rules.  The  collection  seems  never  to  have  received  an  official 
sanction. 

1.  Pompon,  dig.  1,  2,  2,  §  2  quae  omnta  (lege*  regiae)  conecriptae  exttant  in  libra 
.Seartu  Papirii,  qui  fuit  iUi*  temporibu*  quibu*  Superbu*  .  .  .  i*  liber  appellator 
iu*  civile  Papiriannm.  .  .  .  quod  (Papiriue)  lege*  tine  online  lata*  in  unum  coni- 
fjaiuit.  ib.  §  86  fuit  in  primi*  peritue  (turti)  P.  Paptritu,  qui  lege*  regiae  iu  unum 
cant  ml  it.  Dionys.  8,  86  al  wepl  t£m>  upwf  Staypa<f>al  (As  Qou.rL\ios  cvrwrifaaTo)  u4t4l 
riar  etp^oXiw  rum  /3atf»AV«r  tit  i.naypa<pi)¥  Srju.ociai'  al6i%  1fx^nam»  inr  dfSpiit  iepofirrou 
Valov  Uanpiov  etc,  Cf.  ib.  8, 70,  1.  On  the  uncertainty  respecting  the  personality 
and  date  of  Pap.  see  Schwegleb,  BG.  1,  24.  Cf.  OClasox,  J  J.  108,  719.  Granius 
Flaccue'  (§  199,  7)  liber  de  iure  Popiriano  is  quoted  by  Padlcs  dig.  50,  16,  144.  Cf. 
WBeix,  PBE.  4.  660.   BSchOix,  XII  tabb.  51.   MVoiot  (see  §  70, 1)  p.  670. 

72.  The  commentarii  re  gum,  though  wrongly  professing 
to  be  works  of  the  kings  themselves,  seem  to  have  contained  de- 
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crees  concerning  the  kingly  privileges  and  functions,  very  ancient 
as  to  the  facts  themselves,  and  written  down  and  collected  in 
historical  time. 

1.  Cic.  p.  Bab.  p.  r.  15  ex  annalium  monumentit  alque  ex  regum  commentariis. 
We  find  Bpecial  mention  of  commenlarii  Xumae  (Liv.  1,  81)  which  Ancus  Martius 
in  album  elata  proponere  In  publico  iubet  (Liv.  1,  32,  cf.  Dioitrs.  8,  86).  'r-rofu^para 
Nw*ta  (Plut.  Marcell.  8)=libri  Numae  (Piso  ap.  Plik.  NH.  28,  U)=Uget  Numae 
(Sbbv.  Aen.  6,  860)=f«x  PompUii  regit  in  Pontificum  libri$  (Fmt.  p.  189).  Cf. 
§  71,  1.  So  also  commenlarii  Servii  Tullii  (Liv.  1,  GO)=ditcriptio  cla*»ium  and  cen- 
turiarum  (Fbst.  246.  249),  and  in  its  contents  &\ao=centoriae  tabulae  (Cic.  orat. 
156).  Schw*gler,  EG.  1,  27;  cf.  545.  Mommsex,  StaaUsrecht  2,  10.  MVoiot  1. 1. 
647.  ' 

2.  The  books  of  Nnma  on  religious  and  philosophical  subjects,  discovered  a. 
573/181,  for  which  Piso  and  Hemina  are  the  earliest  authorities  and  which  must 
be  due  to  a  forgery  or  mystification,  are  of  a  different  character ;  this  is  the 
earliest  example  we  have  of  suoh  pretended  « finds '  (EBohdk  gr.  Soman  272,  2). 
Varro  (de  cultu  deorum)  ap.  Aooustik.  civ.  dei  7,  84.  Liv.  40,  29.  Plik.  NH.  18, 
84.  EyLasaulx  (on  the  books  of  king  Noma)  in  his  Studd.  d.  klass.  Altert., 
Regensb.  1854,  92  and  to  the  contrary  Schwkoler,  KG.  1,  564. 


73.  The  priests  made  the  most  extensive  use  of  writing ;  they 
framed  rules  for  religions  worship  and  ritual,  made  compilations 
of  the  rulings  of  the  priestly  colleges  on  cases,  sacerdotal  or 
administrative,  which  might  serve  as  precedents  for  future 
occasions  (libri  and  commentarii  pontificum),  and  kept 
records  of  their  meetings  (acta,  §  77). 

1.  Vague  citations  (pontificet  dicunt,  docent,  apud  p.  legimut  etc.)  Varro  LL.  5, 23. 
Colum.  2,  21,  5.   Mack.  sat.  8. 20,  2.— Val.  Pros.  GL.  4,  271  in  legibut  publicu  ponti- 

2.  Pontificum  libri,  Cic.  de  or.  1,  198.  Hor.  EL  2,  1,  26.  Prst.  189  tottimonio 
ette  librot  pontificum,  in  quibut  tit  etc.  Macr.  sat.  1,  12,  21. — pontificii  libri,  Varr. 
LL.  5,  98.  Cic.  rep.  2,  54 ;  cf.  ND.  1,  84.  Fbst.  Stt.— pontificate*  libri,  8str.  ep.  108, 
81.  Sbbv.  Verg.  Eel.  5,  66.  G.  1,  21.  A.  12,  608 ;  cf.  Ltd.  meus.  4,  20.— libri  taeri, 
Skrv.  G.  1,272.  libri  tacrorum,  Fbst.  141.— commentarii  tacrorum  (pcmlificalium), 
Fbst.  165.  286.  860.— commentarii  pontificum,  Cic.  Brut.  55.  de  dom.  186.  Liv.  4, 8. 
6,  1.  Pliw.  NH.  18, 14.  Quint.  8, 2,  12.— Upojtnrrw  yptupal,  Diovys.  8,  56.  Upal  3Ar«, 
ib.  1,  78.  it  pal  fUfSkoc,  ib.  10, 1. — The  i  ndigita  menta  ('  formulas  used  in  invocation  ' 
see  Corsskn,  de  Volscorum  ling.,  Naumb.  1858,  19),  were  in  the  keeping  of  the 
Pontifices,  i.e.  pontificalet  libri,  Srrv.  G.  1.  21.— Were  the  sacra  Argtorum  men- 
tioned by  Varro  LL.  5,  45  derived  from  the  libri  pontificii  t  See  HJobdas,  rom. 
Topogr.  2,  287.  599. 

3.  Amsrosch,  de  Merit  Rom.  librit,  Part  I,  Bresl.  1840  and  d.  Religionsbdcher 
d.  Bom.,  Bonn  1848  (Z.  f.  Kath.  Theol.).  Schweolsb  BG.  1,  81.  ELCbbebt, 
quaest.  pontificates,  Berl.  1859,  79.  EHubneb,  J  J.  79,  407.  MVoiot  (§  70,  1)  p. 
648.  ABkipferschbii),  .JB.  1880  8,  274.  PPreibisch,  de  libris  pontificiis,  Bresl. 
1874 ;  fragments  libr.  pontificiorum,  Tilsit  1878. 
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74.  The  Pontifices,  who  possessed  the  art  of  keeping  account 
of  the  time,  arranged  also  the  fasti,  i.e.  a  list  of  the  days  for 
'  awards '  or  the  administration  of  the  law  (dies  agendi,  dies  fasti), 
this  being  part  of  the  table  of  each  month  (Kalendarium),  enume- 
rating also  the  feasts,  games,  markets,  sacrifices  etc.  falling  on 
each  day,  to  which  were  gradually  joined  first  the  anniversaries 
of  disasters,  and  then  other  short  notices  of  historical  events,  as 
well  as  observations  on  the  rising  of  certain  constellations.  After 
these  fasti  had  been  made  public  (§  88),  private  persons  also 
undertook  the  compilation  of  fasti  in  the  shape  of  tables  or 
books,  and  they  became  the  subjects  of  learned  discussions. 
After  the  introduction  of  the  Julian  era  (709/46)  these  publica- 
tions became  again  official,  and  were  made  by  the  Emperor  in 
his  quality  of  pontifex  maximus.  We  possess  a  number  of  frag- 
ments of  calendars  which  were  engraved  or  written  (painted)  at 
Rome  and  in  neighbouring  Italian  towns,  and  which  extend  from 
the  8th  century  u.c.  to  the  time  of  Claudius  (from  a.  723/31  B.C. 
to  804/61  a.d.).  When  the  new  chronology  had  become  suffici- 
ently familiar,  the  industry  of  private  persons  found  there  a  new 
field.  There  are  still  two  complete  calendars  in  existence,  an 
official  one  of  the  4th  century  written  by  Furius  Dionysius 
Philocalus  a.d.  364,  and  a  Christian  revision  of  the  official 
calendar,  composed  by  Polemius  Silvius  (aj>.  448  sq.). 

1.  Vabko  LL.  6,  29  diet  fasti  per  quo*  praetoribut  omnia  verba  tine  piaculo  licet 
fori.  .  .  eonlrarii  hoi-uni  vocantur  diet  ne fasti,  per  quot  dies  nefae  fori  praetorem 
'  do  diet)  addico?  itaque  non  potest  agi.  Cf.  ib.  6,  58.  Ovid.  fast.  1,  4a  Lit.  1,  19 
itlem.  (Xunia)  nrfattm  dies  fastmque  fecit.  Cf.  CIL.  1,  p.  861. — Sckt.  Iul.  40  fastos 
correxit,  iam  pridem  vitio  potitijicum  per  intercaUsndi  licentiam  turbatos  =  introduction 
of  the  Julian  era;  cf.  Aug.  81.  Capit.  M.  Antonin.  10  fastis  dies  iudiciarios 
addidit.-Prnox.  80  altera  tabula  in  poets  Iridinii  praefixa  habebat  intcriptum  lunae 
curswn  stellar  unique  septem  imagines  pictas,  et  qui  dies  boni  quique  incommodi  etsent 
distinffuente  bulla  notabantur. — Cic.  Phil.  2,  87  adscribi  instil  in  fastis  ad  Lupercalia : 
C.  Caetari  .  .  .  M.  Antonium  .  .  .  regnum  detuliste,  Caetarem  uti  noluiste.  On 
Domitian's  accession  a  committee  of  the  senate  was  appointed  qui  fastos  adulatione 
tempomi  foedaiot  exonerarent,  Tac.  H.  4,  40.   Cf.  CIL.  1,  p.  877*. 

2.  Fulvius  Xobilior  (§  126,  1)  in  fastis  quae  in  aede  Herculie  Mutaruvi  (a. 
566/189)  poeuit,  Mac*,  sat.  1,  12;  cf.  18  extr.  Vajum>  LL.  6,  88.  Ckmorik.  d.  n. 
20. 22.  Cbaiis.  GL.  1,  188.  Together  with  the  announcements  of  the  days  and 
festivals  they  aJ<*o  gave  explanations. 

8.  Suitt.  gramm.  17  Verriut  Flaccut  statuam  babel  Praeneste,  in  inferior e 
(ruperiore)  fori  parte,  circa  heniicyclium  in  quo  fastos  a  se  ordinatot  et  marmoreo 
parieti  incitos  publicarat.  Bemains  of  these  fasti  were  found  in  1771,  not  indeed  in 
the  forum  of  Praeneste,  hut  more  than  8  km.  from  the  town,  in  the  ruins  of  a 
Christian  building  belonging  to  a  late  period.   Hemw,  bull,  archeol.  1864,  70.- 
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Best  edited  in  CIL.  1,  p.  811.  Cf.  Bkbok,  JJ.  105,  87.  Against  the  doubt  of 
OHirschfeld  (Herm.  9, 108)  as  to  whether  these  fasti  praenestini  are  an  original 
work  of  Verrius,  see  Vaulkn,  ind.  schol.  Berol.  1877/78  p.  5. 

4.  Works  entitled  •  fasti '  (Fest.  87,  19.  Ovid.  fast.  1,  657)  were  written  by 
Junius  Grace  nanus,  Cincius,  Ovid  (regarding  calendars  drawn  from  Ovid's  fasti : 
§  249,  6),  Nisus,  Masurius  Sabinus,  Julius  Modestus  (de  feriisX  Cornelius  Labeo 
etc.  Fkstus  67.  Macros,  sat.  1,  11,  50.  Merkkl's  pref.  to  his  edition  of  Ovid's 
Fasti  p.  mi.  Moiunm,  CIL.  1,  p.  868.— Astronomical  fasti  of  Clodius  Tusoua 
§268,5. 

5.  The  best  collection  of  epi graphic  fasti  (hemerologia  and  menologia)  is  by 
Momhsem,  CIL.  1,  p.  298-860  (with  archaeological  commentarii,  ib.  p.  861-412). 
Additions :  Ephem.  epigr.  e,g.  1,  88.  8,  5.  85.  4,  L — The  fasti  of  the  city  of  Borne 
also  CIL.  6,  p.  625.  Cf.  Mommskx,  Bom.  ChronoL  9  208.  The  Roman  calendar  of 
festivals  is  presented  comprehensively,  from  inscriptional  and  literary  sources,  in 
JM  arquardts  rom.  Staatsverw.  8*,  567. 

6.  Only  the  parts  written  in  capitals  in  the  calendars  engraved  on  stone 
belong  to  the  oldest  Roman  calendar,  originally  perhaps  a  part  of  the  XII  tables ; 
all  additions  in  small  writing  are  later.  Mommskh,  BhM.  14,  82.  85;  CIL.  1, 
p.  861  sq.  The  excerpts  from  the  official  calendar  in  those  now  extant  are 
arbitrary  and  betray  ignorance.  Mommser  CIL.  1,  p.  868". 

7.  On  the  Mons  Albanus  near  Borne  in  the  ruins  of  the  temple  of  Juppiter 
Latiaris  have  been  found  remains  of  the  annual  tables  of  the  Feriae  Latinae 
(dating  from  808/451  a.c.  to  109  A.n.;  now  collected  CIL.  6,  p.  455.  Cf.  Mommser, 
rom.  Forsch.  2,  97.  DeBossi,  eph.  epigr.  2,  98.— List  of  the  festivals  of  the  temple 
of  Augustus  at  Cumae:  CIL.  1,  p.  810 ;  Mohmsee.  Herm.  17,  681. 

a  The  official  calendar  in  the  middle  of  the  4th  century  of  the  Christian 
era  was  in  the  year  854  copied  by  the  calligrapher  Furius  Dionysus  Philocalus 
(§  422,  2),  who  illustrated  it  with  numerous  pictures  (published  by  Strzygowski, 
Jahrb.  d.  deutschen  arch.  Inst.,  8uppl.  1)  and  epigrams  (see  EBakrrrb  PLM.  1, 208). 
It  was  preserved  in  two  copies,  the  one  of  which  (Peirescianum,  aaec,  VIII/IX) 
was  again  lost  and  now  exists  only  in  two  copies  of  the  17th  century  (at  Brussels 
and  in  the  Vatican  Library) ;  of  the  2nd  (saec  IX),  originally  at  Strasburg,  now 
at  Bern,  only  December  is  still  extant,  but  at  Vienna  there  is  a  complete  copy  of 
it  made  in  1480.  The  best  edition  is  by  Mommbkm  CIL.  1,  p.  334  with  his  treatise 
on  the  chronicler  of  a.  854,  in  Abh.  d.  sachs.  Ges.  d.  W.  1  (1850),  550,  and  the 
summary  CIL.  1,  p.  882. 

9.  The  calendar  of  Polemius  Silvius  was  written  a.  448  sq.  under  Valentinian 
111  and  is  addressed  to  the  bishop  Eucherius  (§  457,  6).  In  his  Christian-  zeal  the 
author  has  omitted  all  that  seemed  like  pagan  superstition,  and  added  historical 
data  (e.g.  nomina  omniuvi  provinciamm  of  the  year  885 ;  see  Sseck  on  the  not.  dign. 
p.  254.  Bi£8K  geogr.  ISO)  and  grammatical  and  meteorological  observations  etc.  of 
his  own.  It  is  preserved  in  a  Brussels  MS. ;  best  edited,  in  correspondence  with 
that  of  Philocalus,  by  Mommser,  CIL.  1,  p.  885.  See  also  his  treatise  on  the  Later- 
cuius  of  Polemius  Silvius,  in  the  Abh.  der  sachs.  Ges.  d.  W.  8  (1858),  231 ;  on  Cassio- 
dorus,  ibid.  8,  694,  and  the  resume  CIL.  1,  p.  888. 

10.  Besides  these  we  have  a  rural  calendar,  containing  the  rustic  business, 
festivals,  the  length  of  months  and  days  etc  (menologium  rusticum),  in  two  ver- 
sions, not  differing  materially :  menoL  rust.  Colotianum  and  Vallense,  edited  CIL. 
1,  p.  858  and  CIL.  6,  2805.  6. 
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75.  From  denoting  lists  of  days  and  months,  the  name  of 
fasti  was  also  transferred  to  lists  of  years  containing  the  names 
of  the  chief  annual  magistrates  (fasti  consulares),  the  triumphs 
held  in  each  year  (fasti  trinmphales),  and  the  priests  (fasti 
sacerdotales).  Fragments  of  fasti  in  this  sense  of  the  word  Jiave 
likewise  come  down  to  us,  and  of  these  the  fasti  capitolini  are  by 
far  the  most  important. 

1.  FaMi  as  lists  esp.  of  magistrates,  e.g.  Liv.  9,  18 :  »*  amnalibus  magirtraAuum 
fntiUqnt.  Cic  Pis.  80  hot  consules  feutti  ulli  ferre  ponsunt  t  ad  Brut.  1,  15  tit  fasti* 
nomen  odscribitur  ;  cf.  Tac  A.  8,  17  nomen /cutis  radere  (see  Moxuseh,  Herm.9,  278). 
TanuttL.  GalJien.  15  GaJlienum  tyrannum  in  fastot  publico  rettulerunt.-Lists  of 
consuls  for  convenient  reference :  Cic.  Att.  4,  8b,  2  non  minus  longas  iam  in  codicil- 
loruvx  fastis  futurorum  consul um  paginulas  habent  quam  factorum. — KCiciiobius,  de 
fastis  consularibus  antiquiss.,  Lpz.  Stud.  9,  17L 

2.  The  fasti  capitolini  (so  called  from  the  place  in  the  Palace  of  the  Conser- 
vatori  on  the  Capitol  which  the  fragments  at  present  occupy)  were  a  chronological 
list  of  the  consuls,  censors,  dictators  and  magg.  eqq.  (fasti  consulares  in  their 
principal  contents) ;  they  were  engraved  about  720/84  on  the  outer  wall  of  the 
R^gia,  the  residence  of  the  pontifex  maximus,  and  separate  additions  were  made 
to  them,  in  the  same  place,  up  to  about  the  year  766/18  a.d.  :  to  these  were  added 
as  an  appendix  (about  the  year  742/12),  on  neighbouring  pillars,  the  list  of 
triumphs,  f.  triumphales,  more  correctly  acta  triumpborum,  then  the  register  of 
ludi  saeculares,  terminating  with  those  under  Domitian  (a.  841/88).  - 

8.  The  fasti  capitolini  and  the  other  fragments  of  consular  and  triumphal 
fasti  preserved  in  inscriptions,  belonging  to  the  time  of  the  Republic  and  of 
Augustus,  best  edited  by  WHkxzkk,  CIL.  1,  p.  115  (additions:  Eph.  epigr.  1,  42. 
154.  2,  210.  8, 11.  4,  192.  258.  On  the  Capitoline  fasti  cf.  also  OHihschkeld,  Herm. 
9,  98. 11, 154.  Mommsrh,  rOm.  Forsch.  2,  58.  BBokobesi,  oeuvr.  9,  1.— Fasti  of  the 
fratres  arvales  from  752;2  to  790,37,  containing  the  consuls  and  the  praetor  urb. 
and  peregr.  for  each  year,  in  the  appendix  to  Hkxzkx's  Acta  fr.  Arval.,  Berl.  1H74 
and  CIL.  6,  2295. — A  comparative  resume  of  the  statements  of  authors  and  the 
MS.  and  inscriptional  lists  of  the  consuls  in  the  years  245/509  to  766/18  is  given 
by  Momkbek  CIL.  1,  p.  483.  As  a  supplement  to  this  JKlkik,  fasti  consulares  a 
Oaesaris  nece  ad  imp.  Diocletianum,  Lps.  1881. 

4.  The  remains  of  the  sacerdotal  fasti  (fasti  augurum,  saliorum  Palatinorum, 
r*  Galium  Augustalium  Claudialium,  sacerdotum  Jovia  propugnatoris  etc)  of  the 
city  of  Rome  have  been  collected  CIL  6,  1976  sqq. 

76.  From  the  lists  drawn  up  by  priests  and  originally  not 
intended  for  publication  we  should  separate  the  annales  pon- 
tificum,  which  were  from  the  very  beginning  composed  for 
publication,  and  also  styled  annales  maximi,  but  not  because  they 
were  kept  by  the  pontifex  maximus.  He  annually  exhibited  in 
public  a  white  table,  on  which  the  memorable  events  of  the  year, 
with  special  mention  of  the  prodigies  (regularly  mentioned  from 
606/249)  were  set  down  in  the  briefest  possible  manner.  This  was 
a  very  old  custom  and  was  observed  until  the  7th  century  u.c. 
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But  when  notes  and  publications  of  this  sort  by  writers  became 
more  common,  the  official  ones  were  discontinued.  When  they 
were  collected  and  put  into  the  shape  of  a  volume,  they  formed 
a  collection  of  80  books.  But  as  the  place  where  they  were  kept, 
the  official  residence  of  the  pontifex  maximus  (the  Regia  close  to 
the  temple  of  Vesta  in  the  Forum),  was  repeatedly  destroyed  by 
fire,  it  follows  that  those  parts  of  the  collection  which  concerned 
the  oldest  time  must  have  been  restored  from  recollection  and 
were  less  trustworthy,  indeed  the  statements  as  to  the  very 
oldest  times  must  have  been  mere  fictions. 

1.  Paul.  126  maximi  annates  apjxllabantur  non  (?)  (a)  vxagnitudine,  sed  quod 
rw  pontifex  maximus  confecisset;  cf.  Skhy.  Aen.  1,  877  (n.  2).  Mack,  sat.  8,  2,  17. 
Cic.  Leg.  1,  6  annates  pontijicum  maximorum  quibus  niltil  potest  esse  ieiunius,  and 
(after  him)  Quint.  10,  2,  7  pontificum  annate*.  Cf.  i  rapa  tom  d/>x«/*"«  (thw» 
Niebuhr  for  iyxurrefoi ;  deposited  with  the  pont.  max.,  therefore  in  the  Regia ; 
see  §  75,  2)  xeifuvot  vlra£  in  Dionts.  Hal.  1,  74.  Annates  publici  in  Cic.  rep.  2,  28. 
Diomed.  GL.  1,  484.  The  name  maximi  is  no  doubt  of  later  origin,  when  there 
were  also  other  annals  by  other  authors  and  of  less  extent. 

2.  S«bv.  Aen.  1,  878  ita  annates  conficiebantur  :  tabulam  dealbatam  quotanni* 
pontifex  maximus  habuii,  in  qua  praescriptis  consulum  nominibus  et  aliorum  magis- 
tratuum  digna  memoratu  notare  consueverat,  domi  militiaeque,  terra  marique  gesta,  per 
singulos  dies  (indicating  the  days  [see  n.  4]  and  in  chronological  order),  cuius 
diligentiae  annuos  commentaries  in  octoginta  libros  veteres  rettulerunt  eosque  a  ponti- 
ficibus  maximis,  a  quibus  fiebant,  annates  maximos  appettarunt.  Gkll.  4,  5,  6  in 
annatibus  maximis,  libro  undecimo.  It  is  a  question  whether  this  publication  in 
book  form  rendered  the  genuine  substance  of  the  official  announcements.  The 
few  remaining  fragments  arouse  suspicion :  Bucheler,  RhAL  41,  2. 

8.  Cic.  de  or.  2,  52  ab  initio  rerum  romanarum  (an  exaggerated  rhetorical 
phrase)  usque  ad  P.  Mucium  pontificem  maximum  (c.  a.  681/123  down  to  640/114 ; 
see  §  188,  4)  res  omnes  singvJorum  annorum  mandabat  litteris  pontifex  maximus 
refer ebatque  in  album  et  proponebat  tabulam  domi,  potestas  ut  easet  populo  cognomcendi : 
ii  qui  etiamnunc  annates  maximi  nominantur.  Their  official  character  and  the  fact 
of  their  being  designed  for  popular  use  produced  intentional  distortion  as  well  as 
suppression  of  the  historical  truth ;  see  HNibskx,  Krit.  Unters.  97. 

4.  Cato  ap.  Cell.  2,  28,  6  non  lubet  scribere  quod  in  tabula  apud  pontificem 
maximum  est,  quotient  annona  cara,  quotient  lunae  aut  solis  luminx  caligo  out  <a/iw/> 
quid  obstiterit.  Cf.  Cic.  rep.  1,  25  ex  hoc  die,  quern  apud  Ennium  et  in  maximis 
annalibus  conxignatum  videmus,  superior es  solis  defectiones  reputatae  sunt.  But  the 
regular  noting  down  of  prodigies  by  the  pontifices  was  introduced  only  after  the 
year  505/249.   JBernats,  ges.  Abh.  2,  807.   OJahm's  Obsequens  p.  XX. 

5.  Livy  and,  most  likely,  Dionysius  do  not  seem  to  have  made  direct  use  of 
the  ann.  max. ;  see  8chwf.oi.er  BG.  1,  8, 11.  Dioxtsius  indeed  says  4,  30  h  rait 
ivtavoioit  draypa<fxut  xari  rbf  TtceapaxoTrb*  iriavrk*  rift  TtXXlov  &PXV*  r6r  'Appovrra 
rtrtXtvrnKora  irapeiAi^a/Mr :  but  these  expressions  may  be  meant  to  denote  writers 
of  annals ;  cf.  4,  7  (L.  Piso  Frugi  iv  rait  inavvloit  rpaynartlait)  and  15  (idem  iv  rg 
rpurg  rum  iriaixrlur  &raypa<f>ur). 

6.  JGHullemarn,  do  annalibua  maximis,  Amsterd.  1855.  EHCbhxb,  JJ.79.401. 
HPktxr,  hist.  rom.  rell.  1,  vm. 
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77.  Like  the  college  of  the  pontifices,  the  augurs  had  likewise 
their  books  (libri  or  commentarii  augurum).  In  the  same  manner 
there  were  libri  Saliornm  and  commentarii  XVviroram.  Besides 
this,  the  various  colleges  of  priests  kept  their  albums  or  fasti, 
being  chronological  lists  of  the  priests  as  well  as  the  minutes 
(acta)  of  their  official  transactions. 

1.  Libri  augurum,  e.g.  Varro  LL.  5,  21.  88.  5a  7,  61.  Cic.  rep.  1,  63.  2,  54. 
n.  deor.  1, 72.  2, 11.  de  dom.  89.  Geix.  18, 14, 1.  Fkst.  253. 822.  Sebv.  A.  4, 45.  9, 
20.  Commentarii  augurum,  Cic.  de  div.  2,  42.  Fest.  817.  Sbby.  A.  1,  898.  From 
these  libri  auguralet  the  only  connected  piece  preserved  is  a  formula  in  Varro  LL. 
7,  8  (on  this  see  HJobdar,  krit.  Beitr.  z.  Gescb,  d.  lat.  Sprache  89).— PRroell, 
de  augurum  puhlicorum  libris,  part.  I,  Bresl.  1878;  f ragmen  ta  auguralia  coll. 
PRbgklx,  Hirschb.  1882 ;  the  same  in  Commentatt.  in  hon.  A.  R^ifferacheidii,  Brest 
1884,  61.   FABbauss,  libr.  de  discipl.  augur,  ante  Aug.  mortem  rell.  I,  Lps.  1875. 

2.  Libri  Saliorum,  Vaebo  LL.  6,  14. 

8.  Commentarii  XVvirorvm,  Cbrsobir.  17,  9.  10.  11. 

4.  On  the  fasti  sacerdotales  see  §  75, 4.  On  the  acta  fratrum  arvalium  see 

§  66, 1.   Lex  coUegii  Aesculapii  et  Hygiae  of  158  a.d.  in  Or.  2417  Wilm.  82a 

» 

5.  There  existed  Latin  translations  and  editions  of  the  books  of  ritual  of  the 
haruspico*  written  in  the  Etruscan  language  (FJrusrae  dLviplinae  libri,  lihri 
Tageiici,  after  Taget,  the  promulgator  of  this  doctrine,  Vegonici  after  Vegone,  Begot 
nympha).  Traces  of  a  Latin  version  e.g.  Sebv.  Aen.  1, 42,  where  the  word  manubiae 
is  quoted  from  the  libri  Etruscorum,  in  the  gromat.  p.  848  Lachm.  (a  fragment  of 
the  fVegone,  see  also  §  58,  2),  and  even  distinct  traces  of  an  hexameter  version  in 
Amu.  Mabc  17, 10,  2  (OMClleb's  Etr.  2»,  25.   BIhbbbs,  FPB.  422). 

78.  The  temporal  magistrates  also  had  their  corresponding 
notes,  partly  such  as  were  written  by  them  (commentarii 
magistratuum),  partly  records  of  which  they  formed  the  sub- 
ject (libri  magistratuum).  The  first  treated  of  the  transactions 
of  individual  magistrates :  commentarii  consulum,  quaes torum  etc. 
The  most  important  of  this  kind  are  the  tabulae  censoriae 
(sometimes  inaccurately  called  libri  censorii),  registers  of  the  status 
and  property  of  the  Roman  citizens  resulting  from  each  census, 
as  well  as  accounts  of  the  state  of  the  exchequer.  The  com- 
mentarii censorum,  on  the  other  hand,  seem  to  have  had  a  private 
character  and  purpose. 

1.  Commentarii  consulum,  Varro  LL.  6,  88.  To  these  belong  also  the  saturnian 
line  Orient  consul  magulrum  povpuli  dicat,  Vel.  Loho.  GL  7,  74 ;  cf.  Reikk£k»cubid, 
RhM.  15,  627.  Commentarium  vetue  anquiritionie  M.  Sergii  M\  f.  quae* (oris,  Vahho 
LL.  6,  90.  91.  92.— On  the  general  subject  MVoiot  (§  70, 1)  p.  658. 

2.  Tabulae  cauoriae,  Varb.  LL.  6, 86.  Cic  orat.  156.  de  leg.  agr.  1,  4,  Plir. 
NIL  18, 1L  Mombskn,  Staatax.  2, 880.— Libri  ceneorii,  Gkll.  2,  10,  1;  cf.  tw«A 
ypdwia-n,  Diorys.  4,  22. 
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8.  Commentarii  tleayutytxol  (of.  Oeix.  14,  7, 1)  of  former  censors,  which  became 
hereditary  in  their  families,  as  a  kind  of  manual,  Diomys.  1, 74 ;  cf .  §  2,  8. 80,  2. 

4.  Schweolbb,  BO.  1,  28.  Mommskk,  Staatsr.  1,  4.  On  the  commentarii 
aedilium  KWNitzbch,  d.  rom.  Annalistik  (1873)  210.  220. 

79.  Libri  magistratuum  was  the  name  given  to  the  lists 
of  the  magistrates  of  each  year,  and  these  may  have  been  kept 
ever  since  the  magistrates  were  changed  annually.  Part  of  them 
were  written  on  linen  and  hence  called  libri  lintel  These  were 
kept  on  the  Capitol  in  the  temple  of  the  Goddess  of  Memory  and 
are  repeatedly  mentioned  by  Livy  as  one  of  the  sources  of  his 
authorities. 

1.  Lit.  4,  7  neque  in  omnalibut  pri$ci$  neque  in  libri*  viagxstratuum.    89,  52  (in 

mag.  libri*) ;  cf.  9, 18  (§  75, 1). 

2.  Linen  was  one  of  the  writing  materials  of  the  olden  time,  see  e,g.  Lit.  10, 
88  ex  libro  velere  linteo  of  the  Samnites.  Plik.  NH.  18,  89  pottea  publico  vionumenta 
plumbei*  voluminibu*,  max  et  privata  lintei*  confici  eoepta  out  ceri*.  Fnorro  ep.  ad 
Caes.  4,  4  (p.  67  Nab.)  mutts  libri  lintei,  quod  ad  tacra  aUiruA,  Syvmach.  ep.  4,  84. 
Cf.  MVoiot  IX  661. 

8.  MayiMratuum  libri,  quot  linteos  in  aede  reponiiot  Monetae  Macer  Lkinim  ciiat. 
Lit.  4,  20,  8 ;  cf.  ib.  7, 10. 18,  7.  28, 2.  Documents  written  on  this  material  most 
have  been  easily  destroyed,  and  therefore  those  which  Macer  unsuspectingly  made 
use  of  were  probably  later  copies.   HPktkr,  hist,  rom.  relLl,  CCCXLV. 

0)  MONUMENTA  PRIVATA. 

SO.  Private  persons  also  at  an  early  time  put  down  notes  for 
after-use,  both  in  connection  with  their  domestic  accounts  and 
independently  of  them,  on  events  and  incidents  which  appeared 
important  for  the  clan,  the  family  or  the  individual  (especially  in 
his  official  capacity.)  "While  at  first  these  notes  were  prompted 
solely  by  the  desire  of  preserving  the  recollection  of  past  events, 
they  soon  may  have  begun  to  have  an  admixture  of  individual 
predilection  and  a  tendency  to  glorify  special  persons. 

1.  Privata  monumenta,  Lit.  6,  1. 

2.  Osll.  18,  20, 17  quae  ita  ease  .  .  .  cognovimtu  cum  et  loudnlionts  funcbrtx 
et  commentarium  dt  familia  Pbrcia  fofjeremu*.  Plih.  NH.  85,  7  tabulina  codicibu* 
impUbanlur  et  monimentie  rerum  in  magittratu  geetarum,  Fkst.  856  tablinum  proxinw 
atrium  locus  dicitur,  quod  antiqui  magietratut  in  mo  imperio  tabulit  <«tttu  implebanty. 
Cf.  also  §  259, 10. 

8.  Niebuhr's  view  of  the  influence  of  family  chronicles  on  our  tradition 
requires  at  least  strict  limitation :  there  is  no  evidence  for  the  existence  of  such 
family  chronicles  in  the  Republican  period.  Mommskx,  BO.  1',  467.  BNibsb, 
Herm.  18,  411. — Schwkgleu,  BO.  1, 12.  E.  LCbbkrt,  de  gentium  rom.  commentariis 
domesticis,  Oieasen  1878 ;  de  gentis  Serriliae,  Quinctiae,  Furiae,  Claudiae  oommentt. 
domest.  Kiel  1875-7a— Cf.  further  §  78,  8. 
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81.  To  this  kind  belong  the  lists  of  ancestors  and  pedigrees 
(stemmata),  the  inscriptions  (indices,  elogia)  under  the  ancestral 
basts,  and  the  funeral  laudations  of  departed  members  of 
the  family  (laudationes  or  orationes  funebres),  in  all  of  which 
historical  truth  was  often  disregarded  in  favour  of  the  purposes 
of  a  panegyric. 

1.  Families  of  secondary  rank  were  eager  to  prove  their  relationship  with 
noble  families,  and  these  themselves  (e^jj.  the  Antonii,  Julii  etc.)  to  carry  their 
ancestral  line  back  to  the  Trojans  and  to  the  gods.  Festi  s  130.  166.  Diobts.  4, 
68.  Purr.  Fab.  1.  Anton.  4.  Num.  1.  Plih.  NH.  85,  8  etiam  metUiri  clarorum  imagines 
rrai  aiiquis  virtutum  amor.  Cork  el.  Nsr.  Att.  ia  Scbt.  Inl  6.  VitelL  1  and 
elsewhere. 

2.  Suet.  Galb.  8  imag  ines  et  elogia  generis.  Vitell.  1  eztatque  dogi  (thus  MHebtz. 
dehist.  1871.10 :  que  elogii  in  the  ^SSS.,  Q.  Eulogii  CasAuban)  ad  Q.  VileUium  .  .  . 
iibeUus  (§  259, 10).  Such  inscriptions  for  a  series  of  ancestral  images  (elogia  i.e. 
fXtftla)  were  in  later  times  made  from  various  sources,  and  from  them  pro- 
bably were  chiefly  drawn  the  funeral  orations  so  far  as  they  related  to  ancestors. 
Augustus  decorated  the  colonnades  of  the  temple  of  Mars  in  his  forum  with  the 
statues  of  heroes  from  Aeneas  and  Romulus  downwards;  the  elogia  on  the 
pedestals  of  these  (Hob.  C.  4,  8, 18  already  mentions  them:  incisa  noli*  marmora 
puUicit,  per  quae  spirit  us  el  vila  red  it  bonis  post  mortem  dwilnti)  are  preserved  partly 
in  the  original,  partly  in  copies :  CIL.  1,  p.  277  ;  eph.  epigr.  8, 1.  "Wiem.  622  sqq. 
The  historical  material  here  employed  is  in  part  dubious,  and  evidently  derived 
not  only  from  original  sources,  but  also  from  learned  research  (more  or  less  honest). 
OHiBSCHTKEn,  Phil.  84,  85.  HHiedesiieimer,  de  libro  de  vir.  illustr.  UA,  Berl. 
1>)H0,  36.  Inscriptions  on  statues  or  hermae  in  libraries,  CIL.  1,  p.  28L  Literary 
elogia  in  metrical  form  by  Varro,  the  elder  Syinmachus,  and  also  AL.  831-855 
PLM.  5,  896  (see  §  857, 2).  See  further  §  83.  90,  L   115,  2. 

8.  GCubtics,  d.  Etymol.  des  Wortes  elogium,  kl.  Schrr.  (Lps.  1886)  2,  280. 
AFlbcebiseh,  J  J.  23, 8.  DCmtzeb,  ZfvglSprachf.  16,  275.  HJordeh,  Herm.  15,  20; 
vindic.  serm.  lat.  antiquisa.,  Kgsb.  1882, 19. 

4.  Liv.  8,  40  vitiatam  memoriam  funebribus  laudibus  rear  fa! risque  imaginum 
titulis,  dum  familia  ad  sequaeque  famam  rerum  gestantm  honorumque  faUente  mendacio 
traJtuni  ;  cf.  4, 16  and  Cic.  Brut.  61  neet  vero  habeo  quemquam  (Catone)  ontiquiorem, 
cuius  quidem  scripta  proferenda  putem,  nisi  quern  Appi  Coed  oratio  haec  ipsa  de 
Pyrrho  (§  90,  8)  et  non  nullorum  mortuorum  laudationes  forte  ddeetant.  et  herculet  hae 
quidem  extant,  ipeae  famUiae  sun  quasi  ornamenta  ac  monumcnta  servabaru\  et  ad 
usmm,  ti  quit  eiusdem  generis  occidisset,  et  ad  memoriam  laudum  domesticarum  et  ad 
iUust random  nobUUatem  nam.  his  laudaiionibus  historia  rerum  nostrarum  est  facta 
mendofior.  multa  enim  scripta  sunt  in  eis  quae  facia  non  sunt  etc.  The  custom  of 
such  laudationes  is  ancient,  Diomrs.  5, 17.  Purr.  Poplic  9 ;  cf.  Poltb.  6,  58  and 
Cic.  de  leg.  2,  62 ;  cf.  de  or.  2,  44  sqq.  Liv.  2, 47, 11  (a.  274/480).  And  see  Quuitil. 
3,  7, 2.  11,  3,  153.  Geee.  NA.  13,  20, 17  (§  80,  2).  In  the  later  time  M.  Aurelius 
and  Verua  laudavere  pro  rostris  patrem,  Capitol.  Ant.  ph.ll.  7,  11. 

5.  At  a  comparatively  early  time  such  laudationes  were  published  in  book 
form.  Such  was  that  by  Q.  Caecilius  Metellus  (Plih.  NH.  7, 189)  on  his  father 
Lucius  (a.  588/221),  by  Fabius  Cunctator  on  his  son  (between  547/207  and  551/208, 
cf.  Plot.  Fab.  1),  by  M.  Claudius  Marcellus  (Liv.  27, 27)  on  his  father  (546/208), 
Laelius  on  the  younger  Africanus  etc  For  a  later  period  see  §  195, 2.  210,  2  ad 
fin.;  cf.  §220,  2.  275,2. 
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6.  The  first  non -official  (cf.  Liv.  5,  50,  7.  Plut.  Camill.  8)  funeral  oration  on 
a  woman  (his  mother)  was  pronounced  by  Lutatius  Catulua  (cos.  652/102),  Cic. 
tie  or.  2, 44.  After  that  time  this  became  customary  (Suet.  lul.  6),  at  least  for 
women  whose  sons  had  risen  to  high  positions  (Plut.  Caes.  6).  Cf.  §  267,  4. 
856,  5. 

7.  Schwkqleb,  BG.  1,  16.  HGraff,  de  Bom.  laudationibus,  Dorpat  1862. 
EHObnek,  Herm.  1,  440.  CMahtha,  l'oraison  funebre  chex  lea  Bom.,  in  his  etudes 
morales,  Par.  1883. 

82.  There  were  also,  in  the  very  earliest  times,  songs  in  praise 
of  the  departed — some  of  them  snug  at  the  funeral  procession  to 
the  accompaniment  of  a  tibia  (neniae),  others  at  festival  banquets 
by  boys  and  later  on  by  the  guests  in  alternation,  also  to  a  tibia. 
Both  these  customs  are  of  great  antiquity,  and  the  first,  though 
in  a  degenerate  form,  existed  also  until  later  times ;  the  second 
was  dying  out  as  early  as  several  generations  before  the  time  of 
Cato  the  Elder. 

1.  Tac.  A.  8,  5  Veterum  institute,  .  .  meditata  ad  memoriam  virtulis  carmina  etc. 

2.  Fbst.  161.  168  nenia  est  carmen  quod  in  funere  laudandi  gratia  canitur  ad 
tibiam ;  cf.  Cic.  leg.  2,  62  nenia,  quo  vocabulo  etiam  apud  Oraecos  cantut  lugubres 
nominantur  (Poll.  4,  79  to  be  rnwlarop  tert  fUv  Qp&yto*  rrX.).  Quixtil.  8,  2,  8. 
Originally  they  seem  to  have  been  sung  at  the  funeral  banquets  and  by  the 
members  of  the  family  (cf.  Suet.  Aug.  100),  later  on,  they  were  recited  before  the 
mourners'  house,  in  the  funeral  procession,  and  at  the  place  of  burning  by  hired 
wailing-women,  praefieae  (so  Nakviub  in  Bibbeck  Com."  29  haec  .  .  .  praeficast, 
tjuae  sic  mortuum  celtaudat;  Plaut.  true  2,  6,  14  praejica,  quae  alios  coUaudat  etc. 
Vaubo,  LL.  7,  70  mulier  .  .  .  quae  ante  domum  mortui  laudes  eius  caneret  and  other 
passages),  hence  they  became  insipid  and  soon  got  into  bad  repute  (nenia,  ineptuvi 
et  inconditum  carmen  etc.  Non.  145,  cf.  Plaut.  asin.  4, 1,  68.  true  2,  1,  8.  Peteox. 
47.  58.  Capitol.  Clod.  Alb.  12  neniis  quibusdam  anUibu*  orcupatus,  and  other  pas- 
sages in  Teuftbl,  PBE.  5,  895).  J  Webb,  de  Bom.  nenia  (in  the  wpovty.rrt.K6y  for 
ECuxtius,  Gott.  1866,  p.  11). 

8.  Cic.  Brut.  75  utinam  exMarent  ilia  carmina  quae  multis  saeclis  ante  suam 
aetatem  in  epulis  esse  eantitata  (deincept,  Tusc.  4,  8)  a  singulis  convivis  (a  later  cus- 
tom adopted  from  the  Greeks,  Mombsex  BG.  1*,  222,  452)  de  clarorum  virorum 
laudibut  in  Originibus  scripium  reliquit  Cato!  Cf.  Tusc.  1.1.  and  1,  8.  Val.  Max. 
2,  1,  10.  On  the  other  hand,  Vabbo  says  ap.  Non.  a  v.  aesa  voce:  in  conviviis 
pueri  modest i  ut  cantarent  carmina  antiqua,  in  quibut  laudes  erant  maiorvm,  et  assa 
voce  et  cum  tibkine.  Cf.  also  Hon.  C.  4,  15,  25  virtute  functos  more  patrum  duces  .  .  . 
canemus,  and  1,  12.  This  is  referred  to  Numa  in  Cic.  de  or.  8, 197.  Quixt.  1,  10, 
20.  Songs  in  praise  of  Bomulus  and  Remus  are  mentioned  by  Diohts.  1,  79  (from 
Fabius  Pictor:  ui  ir  rots  warploti  0/trotr  irwb  'Pufialuw  tri  ical  rvv  f  Serai).  Plut.  Num. 
5 ;  of  Coriolanus,  by  Diomys.  8,  62.   Cf.  CZell,  Ferienschrr.  2, 170. 198. 

4.  Perixonius  (Animadw.  histor.  cap.  6)  held  these  laudatory  songs  to  have 
been  one  source  of  the  Boman  legendary  history.  Bibbeck,  Gesch.  <L  roxn.  Dicht. 
1, 8.  Niebuhr  was  of  opinion  that  these  songs  formed  a  continuous  epic  poem,  and 
hence  originated  the  theory  that  this  epic  poem  was  the  source  of  our  extant  ver- 
sion of  Boman  history,  which  he  thought  would  account  for  its  poetical  charac- 
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ter.  On  this  view  (which  goes  much  too  far  and  is  now  rightly  discarded)  see 
WCobssbh,  origg.  112.  162.  Schweoler,  BG.  1,  53.  But  on  the  other  haud 
MAKrfpkuca  Phil.  87,  450. 

83.  "We  have  relics  of  a  similar  kind  in  the  inscriptions  on 
votive  offerings,  pillars,  tombs  and  vessels,  of  which  we  possess 
a  large  number  belonging  to  the  first  centuries  of  the  Republic, 
partly  through  literary  and  partly  through  epigraphic  records. 
Of  the  first  kind  are  1)  the  inscription  on  the  linen  coat-of-mail 
of  Tolumnius  dedicated  by  A.  Cornelius  Cossus  a.  317/437 
(326/428  ?)  and  seen  even  by  Augustus  ;  2)  the  tabula  triumphalis 
of  the  dictator  T.  Quinctius  of  the  year  374/380  ;  3)  the  sepulchral 
inscription  of  A.  Atilius  Calatinus  (cos.  496/258).  Of  the  second 
class :  4)  the  dedication  on  a  golden  fibula,  probably  of  the  3rd 
century  u.c,  found  in  a  grave  at  Praeneste ;  5)  the  inscription  of 
Dvenos,  of  the  5th  century  u.c. ;  6)  the  dedication  of  the  Marsian 
Caso  Cantovios,  probably  dating  from  the  second  Samnite  war 
(428/326-450/304) ;  7)  the  three  oldest  of  the  epitaphs  of  the 
Scipios,  the  inscription  in  memory  of  L.  Cornelius  Cn.  f.  Scipio 
(cos.  456/298),  his  son  L.  Cornelius  Cn.  f.  Scipio  (cos.  495/259) 
and  the  elogium  of  the  latter  in  saturnian  lines ;  8)  the  inscrip- 
tion on  the  columna  rostrata  erected  to  C.  Duilius  in  honour  of  his 
naval  victory  over  the  Carthaginians  a.  494/260  ;  9)  the  inscription 
on  the  oldest  milestone  preserved,  about  500/254.— Of  other  in- 
scriptions the  epitaphs  of  the  Furii  at  Tusculum,  several  Praenes- 
tine  inscriptions  on  cists  and  mirrors,  as  well  as  dedications  from 
the  grove  near  Pisaurum  etc.,  may  belong  to  the  5th  century  u.c. 

1.  Liv.  4, 20. 

2.  Liv.  6,  29.   Festus  863  (saturnian). 

3.  Cic.  Cato  61  carmen  incisum  in  $epulcro;  cf.  fin.  2,  116  (saturnian). 

4.  'mania,  med  fhefhaked  numasid  '  (right  to  left)  Le.  Maniu*  me  fecit  Numerio. 
Discovered  1866;  FDCmmleb,  Bom.  Mitteil.  des  deutsch.  arch.  lust.  1887,  40. 
GLiohaxa,  ib.  189.  Bccbeler,  BhM.  42,  817.  EWolfflis,  Arch.  f.  lat.  Lexikogr. 
4,  143. 

5.  On  a  small  earthen  vessel  intended  for  funeral  offerings  on  the  Noven- 
dial,  found  in  Borne  (1880)  near  the  Quirinal,  is  a  curious  ritualistic  instruction 
written  from  right  to  left,  with  saturnian  assonances ;  HDrkssel,  ann.  d.  inst. 
arch.  52,  158.  BCchelkk,  BhM.  86,  285.  The  text  is  given  with  critical  notes  in 
ESchxki deb's  DIE.  1,  19.  Other  short  dedications  on  very  ancient  vases  from 
southern  Etruria  CIL.  1,  48  seqq.   DIE.  1,  20  sqq. 

6.  On  this  alternate  (Jtovrrpo4>t)6i»>)  inscription  (lines  1.  3.  4  from  left  to  right, 
lines  2.  5  from  right  to  left)  on  a  bronze  tablet,  found  in  1877  in  the  Fucine  lake, 
cf.  FBCcheler,  BhM.  83,  489.  H Job  dan,  Herm.  15,  5. 

7.  The  epitaphs  of  the  Scipios  were  discovered  on  the  via  Appia,  a.  1614  and 
R.  L.  I 
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1780,  and  have  often  been  printed  and  explained.  They  are  now  found  in  Priscae 
Lat.  Monum.  t.  37-12.  CIL.  1,  20-89  (also  6,  1284-1291).  Wilm.  1,  537.  DIE.  1, 
88-93.  Those  belonging  to  the  time  anterior  to  514/240  are  in  the  CIL.  1  no.  29. 
81.  32.  On  these  epitaphs  see  Bitschl,  opusc.4,  213.  Mommben,  EhM.  9,  462.  BG. 
lfl,452.  FBCcheleh,  JJ.  87,  828;  anthol.  epigr.  spec.  2,  6.  LMOlleb,  d.  saturn. 
Vers  102  al.  The  Grecian  tendencies  of  the  Scipios  show  themselves  also  in  the 
adoption  of  metrical  epitaphs. 

8.  FBitsciil,  Inscriptio  quae  fertnr  columnae  rostratae  Duillianae,  opusc.  4. 
183.  204 ;  PLMon.  t.  95 ;  also  CIL.  1,  195.  6,  1800.  Wordsw.  EL.  170.  DIE.  1,  891. 
The  present  text  of  the  inscription  cannot  be  the  original,  but  dates  from  the 
time  of  the  Empire  ;  at  the  very  best,  it  is  the  original  text  renewed  and  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  modernised  (Bitschl,  opusc.  4, 234),  but  the  many  forms  of  exaggerated 
archaism,  standing  side  by  side  with  later  forms,  as  well  as  numerous  material 
difficulties  and  its  general  prolixity,  render  Mommsen's  view  (CIL.  1,  p.  40)  more 
probable,  viz.  that  the  column  originally  had  either  no  inscription  at  all,  or  only 
a  very  short  and  simple  one,  and  that  the  extant  inscription  was  made,  when  the 
monument  itself  was  restored  under  Claudius,  in  accordance  with  accessible  his- 
torical sources  and  with  intentional  imitation  of  the  archaic  style  (esp.  following 
the  inscription  of  L.  Aemilius  Begillus  relating  to  his  naval  victory  at  Myonnescw, 
Liv.  40,  52). 

9.  This  milestone  (milliarium)  from  the  via  Appia,  now  at  Mesa,  is  published 
CIL.  10,  p.  1019,  no.  6888.   DIE.  1,  283. 

10.  The  tituli  Furiorum  CIL.  1,  65  DIE.  1,  60;  the  Praenestine  CIL.  1,  54 
DIE.  1,  41;  those  of  Pisaurum  CIL.  1,  167  DIE.  1,  68. — The  inscriptions  on  coins, 
vessels,  monuments  etc.  of  this  period,  so  far  as  preserved,  have  been  collected  in 
the  CIL.  vol.  1,  where  the  pars  prior  (p.  1-40)  contains  the  Inscriptions  vetust- 
issimae,  bello  Hannibalico  quae  videntur  anteriores.  See  also  the  selection :  DIE. 
1,1-89.   On  the  elogia  §  81,  2. 

84.  The  custom  of  a  victorious  army  singing  at  their  general's 
triumph  ditties  either  praising  or  rallying  him  (carmina  trium- 
phalia),  frequently  in  alternating  form,  is  likewise  very  ancient. 

1.  Liv.  8,  29.  4,  20.  58.  5,  49.  7,  10.  17.  88.  10,  30.  39,  7.  45,  38.  43.  Dionts.  2,  34. 
7,  72.  Afp.  Pun.  66.  Plut.  Aemil.  P.  84  (6  (rrparbt  .  .  .  tfiwi-  tA  fikv  tpSit  rwai 
Tarpiovt  irofitfuy^vat  y4\utrt,  tA  &  vatwat  iwwuciwt  <ral  rd»  Stawerpay^trup  iwalrovs). 
Marcell.  a  Dio  43,  20.  Vellei.  2,  67.  Suet.  Iul.  49.  51.  Maktial.  1,  4,  8  sq. 
Paxegyr.  incert.  9, 18  extr. — For  the  amoebaean  form  (alternis  versibus)  see  Liv. 
4,  53.  Plik.  NH.  19,  144.  Cf.  also  §  8,  8.  11,  2  and  8.— The  burden  to  triumphe, 
Vakuo  LL.  6,  68.  Tib.  2,  5,  118.  Liv.  3,  29.  Cf.  Hon.  C.  4,  2,  49  sq.  Ov.  trist. 
4,  2,  51. 

2.  Cf.  FPB.  830.— Zeli^  Ferienschr.  2,  148.  GHBekksteih,  versus  ludicri  in 
Bom.  Caesares  priores  compositi,  Halle  1810.  Guicherit,  de  carminibus  Mar- 
ciorum  (§  66,  2)  et  de  carm.  triumphal,  milit.  Bom.,  Leid.  1846. 

85.  The  old  weather-rules,  incantations  and  magic  lines  and 
similar  things  bore  likewise  a  popular  character  and  were,  as  a 
rule,  in  saturnian  rhythm. 

L  Fest.  93  in  antique  carmine:  hiberno  pulcere,  verno  luto  grandia  farra, 
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eamiile,  mete*.  Cf.  Mach.  sat.  5,  20,  18  »n  /iftro  vetuatiaaimorum  carminum  .  .  . 
McenUur  hoc  rusticum  cetua  catUicura:  hiberno  etc.  Skrv.  Georg.  1,  101.  Plin.  NH. 
17,  14  and  28,  29  carniina  quaedam  exttanl  contra  yrandinei  contraque  nxorborum 
genera  etc.  Ib.  27,  131  (in  free  trochaic  measure:  reseda,  morbos  reseda!  tcisne, 
rittte,  quia  hie  pullua  tgerit  radices  f  nic  caput  nee  pe'dea  habeat).  Cato  BR.  160. 
Varbo  BB.  1,  2,  27  (charm  against  the  gout)  terra  pestem  teneto,  aalus  hie  maneto 
(saturnian).  Vkko.  A.  4,  487.  Buc.  8,  80.  Hok.  E.  2,  1,  138.  Tib.  1,  2,  53. 
Mommsk-v  BG.  I8,  221.  459.  Cf.  §  11.  Also  BC<  helkk,  BhM.  31,  313.  Bkkox,  op. 
1,  556. 

d)  Legal  Monuments  and  Literature. 

86.  The  constantly  increasing  legal  insecurity  and  inferiority 
in  which  the  Plebeians  found  themselves,  when  compared  with 
the  Patricians,  after  the  abolition  of  the  royal  power,  led  after 
many  struggles  at  the  beginning  of  the  4th  century  u.c.  to  the 
design  and  introduction  of  a  common  law  of  the  country,  by  which 
the  existing  customs,  most  of  them  merely  traditional  and  not 
fixed  in  writing,  were  at  length  systematised,  and  materially 
improved  by  the  recently  gained  experience  and  the  knowledge 
acquired  of  foreign  states  and  laws;  a  process  resulting  in  the 
legislation  of  the  XII  tables.  Thus  the  civil  law  was  regulated 
both  theoretically  and  practically,  laws  of  a  religious  and  criminal 
character  and  some  referring  to  the  police  being  also  included. 
These  laws  were  at  an  early  time  commented  upon,  in  order  to 
keep  them  in  harmony  with  practical  law  and  the  development 
of  the  language. 

1.  a.  300/454  lex  Terentilia  and  the  departure  of  three  ambassadors  for 
Greece.  They  returned  a.  802/452,  a  legislative  committee  was  then  appointed 
(Xviri  legibus  scribundis),  which  commenced  its  functions  in  May  303;  at  first 
10  tables  were  drawn  up,  and  a.  304  two  others  were  added.  Hermodoros  of 
Epbesus  is  said  to  have  assisted  them. 

2.  The  legislation  of  Solon  was  fixed  on  as  the  model,  Cic.  leg.  2,  59.  G4.  Dig. 
10,  1,  13.  47,  22,  4.  Plct.  Sol.  21.  23.  FHokmaxs  Beitr.  z.  Gesch.  d.  griech.  und 
rom.  Bechts  (Wien  1870),  p.  1  sqq. 

3.  The  XII  tabulae  were  fona  omnia  publici  privatuiue  turur,  Liv.  3.  34.  Cf. 
Dioxys.  10,  3.  Acson.  op.  26,  61.  Tac.  A.  3,  27.  The  two  last  tables  are  fre- 
quently excluded  from  the  usual  praise,  Cic.  de  rep.  2,  61.  63. 

4.  Diod.  12,  26  ppa-x^m  «oi  drtpirrui  ffvyKUfUry).  Gell.  NA  20,  1,  4  eleyan'.i 
aUiue  aUoluia  brevitate  verborum  acriptae,  but  also  quaedam  obscuriaainia  aut 
duru,i,,ui  etc. 

5.  They  were  graven  on  bronze  (Lit.  3,  57.  Dioxys.  10,  57.  Diod.  12,  2o). 
Aft*?r  the  retreat  of  the  Gauls  (365/389)  the  consular  tribunes  ordered  j'jedera 
ac  lege*  (erant  autern  eae  XII  tabulae  .  .  .)  conquiri  quae  comparer  ent  (Liv.  6,  1). 
Until  the  time  of  Cicero  they  were  learnt  by  heart  in  the  schools,  Cic.  leg.  2,  9. 
5t>.    In  Diodoros'  time  (12,  26  HUfttw*  dav^a^o^mj  fUxf*        K<x^  4m«  Kaipw)  and 
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that  of  A.  Gellius  (20,  1)  they  were  still  in  existence.  As  for  the  time  of 
Cyprian,  nothing  certain  appears  from  his  rhetorical  expression :  ad  Donat.  10 
incUae  sin  I  licet  lege*  XII  tabulis  et  publico  aere  praefixo  iura  praescripia  *inl, — 
inter  leges  ipsa*  delinquitur,  inter  iura  peccatur). 

6.  Commentators :  Sex.  Aelius  Catns  (Cic.  leg.  2,  59.   Top.  10.   Pompon,  dig. 

1,  2,  2.  §  38),  L.  Acilius  (Cic.  leg.  1.1.),  L.  Aelius  Stilo  (§  148,  1  aqq.),  Ser.  Sulpicius 
Eufus  (dig.  50,  16,  237.  Fkst.  210,  822  cf.  174.  321.  876),  Antistius  Labeo  (Geli.. 
NA.  1,  12,  18.  7,  15,  1.  20,  1,  18),  Valerius  (Fkst.  821.  cf.  253.  355.  BSchOli^  XII 
tabb.  p.  85),  Gaius  (of  whose  commentary  20  fragments  have  been  preserved  in 
the  Digests). 

7.  Since  Gothofredus  (see  Otto's  Thesaur.  iur.  rom.  8,  1),  the  fragments  of 
the  XII  tables  have  been  collected  and  explained  esp.  by  HEDiiikskn,  Kritik 
n.  Herstellung  des  Textes  der  Zwolftafelfragmente,  Lpz.  1824.  Legis  XII  tabb. 
reliquiae,  ed.  prolegomena  add.  BScaOix,  Lps.  1866.  MYoiot,  d.  XH  Tafeln, 
Gesch.  u.  Syst.  usw.  nebst  den  Fragmenten,  Lpz.  1884  II.  Bbcms,  fontes  8  14. — 
On  the  legislation  of  the  XII  tables  see  esp.  Schwkqleb,  BG.  8, 1.— OKablowa, 
r5m.  Bechtsgesch.  1,  108. 

87.  The  concession  of  the  XII  tables  soon  lost  part  of  its 
value  to  the  Plebeians  by  the  cleverness  with  which  the  Patricians 
succeeded  in  obtaining  the  exclusive  right  of  explaining  and 
applying  them.  Especially  their  knowledge  of  the  precise  forms 
of  legal  proceedings  (legis  actiones),  as  well  as  of  the  days  on 
which  they  were  religiously  admissible,  was  withheld  from  the 
Plebeians. 

1.  Interpretatio  legum,  auctoritas  prudenlum,  disputatio  fori  (ius  civile  in  a 
limited  sense),  Pompon,  dig.  1,  2,  2.  §-5.  Et  inter pretandi  $cientia  et  actiones  apud 
collegium  pontificum  erant,  ib.  §  6 ;  cf.  Val.  Max.  2,  5,  2. 

2.  The  legis  actiones  are  partly  older  than  the  XII  tables,  esp.  those  per 
sacramentum  and  probably  also  the  one  per  iudicis  (arbittive)  postulationem;  less 
probably  those  per  condictionem,  per  manus  iniectionem,  per  pignoris  capionem. 
PBE.  4,  902.  ASchmidt,  de  originibus  legis  actionum,  Frieb.  1857.  FLvKxllkb, 
rom.  Civilproc.,  6  v.  AWach,  Lpz.  1888  (and  the  literature  there  quoted). 

8.  Plin.  NH.  83,  17  diebus  fasti*,  quos  populus  a  paucis  principum  quotidie 
petebat,  cf.  Cic.  Mur.  25.   Cf.  §  74. 

88.  This  state  of  things  was  improved  by  Cn.  Flavins  Anni 
f.  as  curule  aedile  a.  460/304  publishing,  with  the  assistance  of 
Ap.  Claudius,  a  calendar  of  the  religious  festivals  and  the  legis 
actiones :  Fasti  and  ius  Flavianum. 

1.  Liv.  9,  46  Cn.  Flavius  .  .  .  civile  ius  reposilum  in  penetralibus  pontificum 
evulgavit  fastosque  circa  forum  in  albo  proposuit  ut  quando  lege  agi  posset  sciretur. 
Pun.  Nil.  83,  17  Appii  Caeci  (see  §  90)  scriba,  cuius  hortalu  exceperat  eot  dies  con- 
sultando  assidue  sagaci  ingenio.    Val.  Max.  2,  5,  2. 

2.  Isegis  actiones  composuit,  Cic.  Att.  6,  1,  8;  cf.  de  or.  1,  186.    Pompok.  dig.  1,  2, 

2.  7.   Hie  liber,  qui  actiones  continet,  appellatur  ius  civile  Flavianum,  Pompon.  LI. 
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Liter  on,  it  was  supplemented  and  continued  by  Sex.  Aelius,  who  alia*  actiones 
composuit  el  librum  populo  dedit,  qui  appdlatur  ius  Aelianum  ;  cf.  §  125,  2.  MVoigt 
(*<9n  §  49,  5)  p.  328.  Query  whether  there  are  extracts  from  the  ius  Flavianum  in 
Probus  de  notis?   Mommbes,  Lpz.  Ber.  1853,  133. 

89.  When  the  sources  of  the  law  had  thus  all  become 
accessible,  legal  knowledge  ceased  to  belong  exclusively  to  the 
Patricians :  among  the  earliest  jurists  we  have,  besides  several 
Patricians,  as  the  most  eminent  the  Plebeians  P.  Sempronius 
Sophus  and  Tiberius  Coruncanius,  the  first  teacher  of  law. 

1.  Pompon,  dig.  1,  2, 2.  §  37  fuit  maxima*  Kientiat  Sempronius,  quern  populus  rom. 
eo+bw  appeUavit  (cos.  450/304,  one  of  the  first  Plebeian  pontifices  454/300,  censor 
455 ;  PBE.  6,  974) ;  C.  Scipio  Nasica,  qui  Optimu*  a  tenatu  appcllatus  eat  (this 
most  be  an  error,  as  the  one  who  received,  a.  550/204,  the  surname  of  Optimus,  is 
in  all  other  passages  called  Publ.  and  was  consul  563/191 ;  PRE.  2,  666),  cui  etiam 
public*  domus  in  sacra  via  data  est,  quo  facilius  consul*  posset,  deinde  Q.  Mucins 
y  Bynkershoek  conjectures  Maximus]  ...  §  88 :  post  ho*  fuit  Ti.  Coruncanius,  qui, 
ut  dixi  (§  35),  primus  projiteri  coepit.  cuius  tanten  scriptum  nullum  extat,  sed  responsa 
eomplura  el  memorabilia  eiu*  fuerunt  (feruntur  Muretus).  He  was  consul  a.  474/280 
and  the  first  Plebeian  pontifex  maximus.  PBE.  2,  722.  ESchradeb,  Civilist. 
Magazin  5, 187. 

2.  It  remains  doubtful  whether  Sophus  and  Coruncanius  owed  their  sacerdotal 
dignity  to  their  legal  knowledge  or  vice  versa ;  Mommsen,  BG.  I6,  469. 

90.  The  most  prominent  figure  of  this  period,  in  fact  a  man 
a  century  in  advance  of  his  own  time,  was  Appius  Claudius 
Caecus  (censor  442/312,  cos.  447/307  and  458/296),  the  great 
Patrician  who  abolished  in  the  state  the  limitation  of  the  full 
right  of  citizenship  to  landed  proprietors,  who  broke  through 
the  old  financial  administration,  from  whom  the  Roman  aque- 
ducts and  streets,  the  Roman  jurisprudence,  oratory  and  gram- 
mar date  their  beginning,  and  with  whom  begins  also  the  first 
attempt  at  Latin  prose-composition  and  at  art-poetry. 

1.  His  elogium:  CIL.  1,  p.  287  nr.  28  Oh.  539  Wilm.  628.  Plik.  NH.  35,  12 
posuit  in  Bellonae  templo  (founded  by  him  a.  458/296)  maiores  suos  jJaeuitipje  in 
excelso  speciari  el  titulos  honorum  legi.  Froxtin.  aq.  1,  5  Ap.  Claudio  Crasso  censore 
cui  postta  Caeco  fuit  cognomen.  OHirschpeld,  Herm.  8,  476.— Generally  Mommsen, 
BG.  1*  454 ;  Bom.  Forsch.  1,  301. 

2.  Pompox.  dig.  1,  2,  2,  36  A  pp.  Claudius  .  .  .  maximam  scientiam  liabuit.  hie 
Cenlemmanu*  appellatu*  est.  Appiam  tiam  stracit  et  ai/tiam  Claudiam  induxit,  et  d* 
Pyrrho  in  urbem  non  recipiendo  senttntiam  tulil  (the  famous  sj^eech  of  a.  474/280, 
preserved  long  afterwards,  see  Cic.  Brut.  55.  61.  Cato  m.  16.  Sex.  ep.  114,  13 
Tac.  dial.  ia  21.  Qcixt.  2,  16,  7).  hunc  etiam  actiones  *cripsi*»e  tradUum  est  (he 
rather  suggested  the  legis  actiones  of  Flavius;  Mommsen  considers  actiones  to  be  an 
interpolation),  primum  de  usurpationibu*,  qui  liber  non  exstat.  idem  .  .  .  R  literam 
inrenit  (i.e.  distinguished  the  two  sounds  r  and  s  in  writing,  cf.  Mommsen,  BG.  I8, 
470),  ut  pro  Valesii*  Valerii  essent  et  pro  Fusiis  Furii.   See,  however,  on  this  trans- 
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ition  HJobdax,  krit.  Beitr.  z.  Gesch.  d.  lat.  Spr.  (Berl.  1879)  104.  The  removal  of 
•/.  from  the  alphabet  is  also  ascribed  to  him  (Martian.  Cap.  8,  261).  HJordam  1.1. 
155.   LHavet.  rev.  de  philol.  2,  15.   GMetkr,  ZfoG.  31,  122.   Cf.  §  93,  6. 

8.  Sollers  iuris  atque  eloquenliae  consult™,  Lrv.  10,  22 ;  cf.  19.  He  was  the  first 
author  who  wrote  down  and  published  any  prose  work  (see  §  35, 1). 

4.  Cic.  Tusc.  4,  4  mihi  Appii  Caeci  carmen,  quod  vaide  Panaetiaa  laudat  epittola 
quadam  quae  e»l  ail  Q,  Tuheronem^  Pf/thagoricum  videtur.  Cf.  Fkst.  817  in  Appii 
tenteniiit.  Ps.-Sai.l.  ad  Caes.  de  rep.  1,  1,  2  quod  in  carminibu*  Appiu*  ait,  fabrum 
erne,  tuae  quemque  fortunae.  Thus  perhaps  /alter  suae  fortunae  unu*qui*que*t  ijutus. 
Puiscian  GL.  2.  384  Appius  Caecus:  amicum  cum  vide*,  obl(iv)i*cere  muerias  etc. 
(a  saturnian).    FPE.  36. 


II. 

HISTORY  OF  ROMAN  LITERATURE. 

PART  I. 

THE  TIME  OF  THE  REPUBLIC  AND  OF  AUGUSTUS. 

First  period  :  from  Andronicus  to  the  time  of  Sulla. 

A.  514/240-670/84. 

91.  The  centuries  during  which  Rome  possessed  no  literature 
are  those  of  her  real  greatness.  Her  literature  arose  through 
the  demands  of  school  and  stage,  when  the  instruction  gained 
by  youths  from  accompanying  their  fathers  to  the  market-place 
and  into  the  Senate  appeared  no  longer  sufficient,  and  when  the 
stage  was  expected  to  give  continuous  and  more  artistic  exhibi- 
tions besides  the  customary  uncouth  farces  and  dances. 

The  Roman  literature  was  from  its  very  beginning  under 
the  influence  of  the  Greek.  The  tentative  beginnings  of  early 
Roman  literary  exertion  could  not  develope  and  assert  themselves, 
in  contact  with  the  externally  isolated  and  internally  perfect 
Greek  literature  which  was  penetrating  into  Rome.  They  were 
stunted  and  overpowered  by  the  foreign  influence  even  more 
than  was  the  Roman  faith  under  the  pressure  of  the  Greek. 
A  Roman  literature  was  first  wakened  into  life  by  the  Greek 
literature,  and  so  developed  itself  at  the  expense  of  the  genuine 
old  Roman  character.1)  But  what  Roman  authorship  lost  through 
this  involuntary  surrender,  its  foreign  teacher  amply  repaid  by 
severe  training,  by  guarding  it  against  countless  errors,  and  by 


•)  Mommskn  EG.  1«,  876. 
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directing  it  to  the  highest  examples.  The  Romans  however 
showed  in  literature  their  characteristic  strength  and  genius  for 
assimilation,  and  made  the  foreign  forms  entirely  their  own. 

The  acquaintance  with  the  Greek  language  and  customs  is 
of  high  antiquity  in  Italy  and  Rome.  The  Latin  alphabet  is 
of  Greek  origin  (see  below),  and  likewise  the  Roman  system  of 
weights  and  measures.  We  find  Greek  influence  powerful  from 
the  time  of  the  Tarquins,  and  it  is  proved  even  by  the  constitution 
of  Servius  and  the  character  of  the  ludi  romani8);  in  religion  it 
was  fostered  by  the  Sibylline  books.  Such  names,  too,  as  Codes 
(Ki/*X©^r),  Catamitus  (Ganymedes)  indicate  an  early  connection. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  4th  century  u.c.  the  Roman  legisla- 
tion was  improved  by  using  that  of  Solon,  and  in  the  course  of 
that  century  a  separate  place  for  the  Greeks  (Graecostasis)  was 
made  in  the  Roman  forum.  After  the  conquest  of  Campania,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  5th  century  u.c,  this  influence  increased 
considerably:  such  surnames  as  Philippus,  Philo,  Sophus,  Age- 
lastus,  were  no  longer  strange,  the  customs  of  reclining  at  dinner, 
of  erecting  monuments  and  epitaphs  in  memory  of  the  departed, 
etc.,  were  then  adopted  from  the  Greeks3) ;  and  when,  at  the 
close  of  that  century,  the  contact  with  the  Greek  parts  of  the 
south  of  Italy  became  more  frequent,  the  Roman  nobles  were 
already  able  to  use  the  Greek  language  in  their  missions,  the 
Roman  sailors  and  traders  having  understood  it  even  before. 
Through  the  numbers  of  Greek  slaves  and  freedmen  even  the 
lower  classes  at  Rome  became  acquainted  with  Greek. 

Accordingly  the  effects  were  the  more  rapid  and  deep,  when 
the  first  Punic  war  brought  the  manhood  of  Rome  into  close  and 
lasting  contact  with  Greek  culture  in  Sicily.  Thence  a  taste  for 
refined  enjoyments  was  imported,  and  it  was  probably  no  mere 
accident  that,  in  the  year  after  the  close  of  the  first  Punic  war 
(490/264-513/241),  Andronicus  was  enabled  to  set  up  the  drama 
at  Rome,  since  which  time  performances  were  maintained  con- 
tinually. Even  during  the  war  with  Hannibal  (536/218-653/201) 
they  went  on  uninterruptedly,  inasmuch  as  most  of  Naevius' 
works  and  one  half  of  Plautus'  literary  exertions  (though  perhaps 
the  less  fertile  half)  fall  into  the  time  of  this  war,  in  which  the 
peculiar  virtues  of  the  Roman  nation  appeared  once  more  in 
their  most  brilliant  lustre.    But  when  the  fearful  tension  of  all 
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powers  which  was  necessitated  by  it  had  relaxed^  when  the 
feeling  of  having  escaped  an  immense  danger  and  the  exultation 
at  a  final  victory  increased  the  relish  of  all  the  enjoyments  of 
life4),  literature  also  struck  deeper  roots  at  Some,  especially  as 
its  respectability  had  been  secured  by  the  grant  of  corporate 
rights  to  the  poetae  as  early  as  .548/206.  It  also  chanced  a. 
550/204  that  M.  Cato  brought  Ennius  to  Rome :  the  future  chief 
of  the  old  Roman  party  brought  him  who  was  destined  soon  to 
be  the  champion  of  the  partisans  of  Greek  literature.  Thence- 
forth Porcius  Licinus'  words  (in  Gellius  17,  21)  were  daily  more 
fully  realised : 

Poenico  bello  secundo  Musa  pinnato  gradu 
Intulit  se  bellicosam  in  Romuli  gentem  feram.6) 

Patriotic  men  were  grieved  to  witness  the  desertion  of  national 
customs  and  the  increasing  influence  of  the  foreign  element.0) 

The  ambition  of  the  aristocracy,  increasing  equally  with  their 
wealth,  met  the  popular  eagerness  for  sights  half  way ;  together 
with  other  popular  amusements  the  dramatic  performances  were, 
therefore,  eagerly  attended ;  writing  plays  for  them  became  a 
tolerably  remunerative  occupation,  and  thus  besides  and  after 
Plautus  we  find  Ennius,  Pacuvius,  Statius  Caecilius,  and  Terence 
busily  pursuing  it.  The  wars  with  Philip  III.  of  Macedonia 
(554/200-557/197)  and  still  more  the  war  with  Antiochus  (a. 
563/191  sq.)  contributed  greatly  to  the  downfall  of  the  old  Roman 
manners,  though  they  also  enlarged  the  intellectual  horizon  and 
put  the  conception  of  a  universal  Empire  within  nearer  reach, 
increasing  also  the  necessity  of  exchanging  the  original  Roman 
character  for  Grecian  civilisation  and  its  cosmopolitan  and 
refining  tendencies.  This,  indeed,  could  not  be  done  without 
mistakes.  Unfortunately  most  Romans  lacked  the  faculty  of 
discriminating  in  the  foreign  element  between  the  valuable  or 
necessary  and  the  inappropriate  or  harmful ;  without  reserve 
or  selection  they  threw  themselves  into  the  arms  of  Grecian 
civilisation,  and  were  so  dazzled  by  its  brilliant  lights  that  they 
overlooked  its  deep  shadows.    At  first  it  was  exclusively  the 

*)  The  Oscan  Atellanae  seem  also  to  have  come  to  Borne  about  this  time ; 
see  §9. 

»)  Of.  also  Hob.  E.  2,  1,  162. 

•)  Cato  ap.  Gell.  6, 2,  5  si  qui*  in  poetiea  arte  itudebat  .  .  .  grassator  voeabatur. 
Cf.  otittm  graeeum  Cic  or.  106. 
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Cobles  who  adopted  the  new  fashion ;  above  all  the  circle  of  the 
Scipios  esteemed  and  propagated  Grecian  culture,  and  also  kept 
tolerably  free  from  its  exaggerations.7)  Africanus  the  Elder 
manifested  his  desertion  of  the  old  Roman  mode  of  thought 
especially  by  his  familiar  saying :  numquam  se  minus  esse  otiosum 
quam  cum  otiosus  esset;8)  and  the  occupation  of  his  leisure 
becomes  manifest  from  the  charge  of  his  adversaries,  esp.  Q. 
Fabius,  a.  650/204,  that  he  spent  his  time  over  old  books  and  in 
gymnastics.9)  Another  very  respectable  advocate  of  the  Grecian 
tendency  was  L.  Aemilius  Paulus  (c.  627/227-694/160).  They 
both  wrote  and  spoke  Greek  fluently,  as  did  also  T.  Quinctius 
Flamininus  (cos.  556/198),  Ti.  Gracchus  (cos.  577/177.  591/163), 
C.  Sulpicius  Gallus  (cos.  588/166),  Cn.  Octavius  and  in  general  all 
the  annalists  of  the  war  with  Hannibal  (Fabius  Pictor,  Cincius, 
Acilius).  Q.  Labeo  (cos.  571/183)  and  M.  Laenas  (cos.  581/173) 
wrote  verses. 

Even  Cato  showed  at  least  in  Latin  prose  an  eager  literary 
activity,  and  he  who  had  asserted  that  the  Romans  would  forget 
how  to  act,  under  the  influence  of  Greek  literature,10)  was  in  his 
old  age  obliged  to  learn  Greek  himself.  But  already  were  the 
symptoms  of  the  decay  of  the  old  Roman  severity  becoming  more 
frequent,11)  so  much  so  that  a  man  of  the  old  stamp,  like  T. 
Manlius  Torquatus,  felt  strange  and  solitary  in  his  native  town.13) 
With  each  generation,  nay  almost  every  year,  these  symptoms 
become  more  serious,  in  the  breaking-up  of  family  life,  the  con- 
tempt of  law  and  order,  and  even  of  the  national  gods.  The 
opposition  of  the  adherents  of  the  old  system  grew  indeed  in 
the  same  proportion ;  Cato  the  Elder  especially  waged  fierce  war 
against  these  tendencies  in  his  censorship  (a.  670/184). 

But  it  was  impossible  to  stop  a  process  resulting  from  a 


')  See  Naevics  ap.  0*11.  NA.  7  (6)  8,  5.   Val.  Mai.  6,  7, 1. 

•)  Cic  off.  8, 1.  Cf.  ABaldi,  die  Freunde  und  Forderer  der  griech.  Bildung  in 
Bom,  Wurzb.  1875;  d.  Gegner  der  griech.  Bildung  in  Bom,  Burghausen  1876. 
ADurtrr,  de  Graecia  Romano  rum  amicia  aut  praeceptoribus,  Brest  1879. 

•)  Liv.  29, 19  ad  fin. 

w)  Cf.  §  2, 1  and  in  Plih.  NH.  29,  14  quandoqu*  uta  gene  tutu  literat  dabit  omnia 


»)  Lit.  26,2, 15  (a.  543/211)  turn  (Cm  Fulvius)  in  ganea  luetruque,  ubi  iuventutem 
tgrril,  §eneciuUm  acturum. 

**)  Liv.  26,  22,  9  (a.  543/211)  neque  ego  veatro*  mores  con  ml  ferre  poiero  neque  rot 
imptrium  meum.   Cf.  the  frequent  complaints  of  Plautus  about  the  growing 
tWi,  e.g.  Trim  80.  581. 102a 
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thousand  unavoidable  circumstances,  to  oppose  the  great  change 
then  accomplishing  itself  with  irresistible  power,  in  the  religion, 
life  and  customs,  in  the  thoughts  and  actions  of  the  nation. 
Though  the  new  culture  was  made  solely  responsible  for  the  evils 
of  the  time,  yet  this  convenient  reproach,  which  made  it  possible 
to  shift  the  blame,  was  by  no  means  proved.  Besides,  the  means 
employed  were  often  absurd  and  not  to  the  purpose.  Thus  a. 
681/173  the  Epicurean  philosophers  Alkaios  and  Philiskos  were 
banished  from  Rome,  a.  593/161  the  philosophers  and  rhetores  latini 
were  again  expelled,  a.  599/155  the  Athenian  ambassadors  (whose 
chief  was  Karneades)  were  sent  home  as  soon  as  possible.  But 
then  again  a.  587/167  the  Senate  decoyed  one  thousand  noble  and 
highly  educated  Achaeans  (Polybios  among  them)  into  Italy,  and 
there  detained  them  as  hostages  during  17  years.  Altogether  the 
policy  of  shameless  selfishness,  which  was  pursued  by  the  Roman 
Senate  during  this  period,  and  reached  its  climax  in  their  abomin- 
able conduct  towards  the  unhappy,  prostrate  city  of  Carthage ls) — 
the  frivolous  wars  tending  to  nothing  but  aggrandisement  and 
enrichment  waged  by  Rome  continuously  after  the  second  Punic 
war — destroyed  the  old  Roman  character  far  more  effectually  than 
Grecian  art  and  philosophy  could  ever  have  done.  Henceforth 
there  was  a  fearful  increase  in  internal  corruption,  immoral ity,u) 
bribery,  an  insatiable  eagerness  for  riches,  disregarding  every- 
thing else  and  impudently  setting  aside  laws,  orders  of  the  Senate 
and  legal  proceedings,  making  war  unauthorised,  celebrating 
triumphs  without  permission,  plundering  the  provinces,  robbing 
the  allies.  Ignominious  treaties  and  conclusions  of  peace  became 
more  and  more  frequent.  Instead  of  by  character  (virtus)  as  of 
old,  Rome  now  extended  its  power  by  deceit,  perndiousness  and 
diplomatic  craft.  A  certain  culture  did  indeed  gradually  spread 
itself  even  among  the  great  multitude ;  a  fact  borne  out  by  the 
mere  occurrence 1&)  of  numerous  foreign  words  in  Plautus  (and 
Ennius),  and  by  the  ludi  scenici  gaining  the  superiority  over 
the  circenses.ia)    But  the  plays  of  the  palliata,  which  were  the 

»)  On  this  Macchiavellian  policy  see  CPkteh,  Studien  zur  rttm.  Gesch.,  Halle 
1868,  115.  Even  such  an  ardent  admirer  of  the  Romans  as  Polybios  is  thereby 
repeatedly  roused  to  outbursts  of  indignation ;  see  81, 18 ;  cf.  31,  8. 12. 19  extr.  82, 2. 

»«)  Cf.  Polyb.  81,  24  and  esp.  82,  11  (p.  10U6  Bk.). 

")  Mommsen  RG.  1*,  877.— FOWeise,  d.  griech.  Worter  im  Lat.,  Lpa.  1882 ; 
RhM.  88,  647.   GASaai.fbld,  Tensaurus  italo-graecus,  Wien  1884  etc. 

")  At  the  end  of  the  Republic  there  were  66  days  annually  appropriated  to 
festivals :  of  these  2  days  were  occupied  with  feasts  (epulae),  16  days  with  ludi 
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principal  food  offered  to  the  people  in  the  dramatic  exhibitions, 
could  not  do  much  towards  preserving  the  old  austerity  of 
morals.17) 

92.  The  work  nearly  finished  in  the  6th  century  was  com- 
pleted in  the  7th;  the  year  608/146  brought  the  destruction 
of  Carthage  and  Corinth.  With  Carthage,  the  stimulus  for 
continued  valour  and  expertness  in  war  disappeared  for  ever. 
The  very  man  who  was  obliged  to  destroy  Carthage,  a  man  more 
far-seeing  than  the  old  zealot  Cato,  deplored  its  fall ;  the  fall  of 
Corinth  and  the  abolition  of  Greek  independence  caused  numbers 
of  Greeks  to  emigrate  to  Rome,  there  to  make  up  for  the  loss  of 
their  home.  The  peculiar  Roman  character  had  now  come  to  an 
end,  and  for  ever :  Graecia  capta  ferum  victorem  cepit.  From 
the  6th  into  the  7th  century  the  noble  figure  of  Africanus 
minor  (569/185-625/129)  attracts  our  attention,  he  who  was  the 
friend  of  Panaitios  and  Polybios ;  around  him  congregated  all 
who  tried  to  keep  above  water  in  this  sea  of  egotism,  greediness 
and  immorality :  among  his  contemporaries,  besides  Terence,  his 
brother  Q.  Fabius  Maximus  (cos.  609/145),  his  brother-in-law 
Q.  Aelius  Tubero,  M\  Manilius  (cos.  605/149),  the  younger  Lnelius 
(cos.  614/140),  D.  Junius  Brutus  (cos.  616/138),  L.  Furius  Philus 
(cos.  618/136),  Sp.  Mummius,  Sex.  Pompeius,  P.  Rupilius  (cos. 
622/132),  C.  Lucilius  (born  574/180) ;  among  the  younger  men, 
the  sons-in-law  of  Laelius,  C.  Fannius  and  Q.  Mucius,  as  well  as 
the  younger  Tubero,  P.  Rutilius,  A.  Verginius  and  others.1)  But 
the  stronger  the  opposition  in  which  these  circles  found  them- 
selves in  their  thought  and  action  to  the  dominant  tendency,  the 
more  they  fell  into  aristocratic  seclusion  and  so  much  the  less 
became  their  influence. 

The  rottenness  of  the  nobility  and  the  internal  corruption 
of  the  upper  classes  became  manifest  in  the  Numantine  war 
(611/143-621/133)  and  roused  the  Gracchi  (621/133-631/123)  to 
their  efforts;  they  stand  forth  prominently  in  the  war  with 
Jugurtha  (643/111-648/106)  and  enable  the  rude  force  of  Marius, 


ctrcensos  (and  preparations),  but  48  days  with  ludi  scenici.  In  the  calendar  of 
a.  854  a.d.  (§  74,  8)  there  are  marked  175  days  for  ludi,  of  these  10  gladiatorial,  64 
circensian,  but  101  scenic.   Momxsen,  CIL.  1,  p.  878.   Fhikdlaxdkb,  SG.  2*,  272. 

Sometimes  it  becomes  manifest  that  this  culture  was  only  a  slight  varnish, 
which  gave  way  as  soon  as  the  rigour  of  discipline  was  relaxed.   Cf.  e.g.  Polyb. 
80,  18  (from  Athek.  14.  p.  615)  in  the  year  587/167. 
Cf.  Cic.  Lael.  101. 
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himself  a  man  of  insignificant  intellect,  to  gain  marvellous  suc- 
cesses. His  ignorance  of  Greek  was  exceptional  in  his  time,2) 
especially  among  the  ruling  class ; s)  the  performances  of  Greek 
plays  at  Rome  in  the  original  Greek  attest  the  great  extent  of 
this  knowledge.  Many  inscriptions  of  this  period  are  written 
in  the  two  languages,  and  the  Romans,  who  formerly  in  their 
palliatae  denoted  themselves  as  barbari,  now  share  the  lead  with 
the  Greeks :  they  leading  in  politics,  and  the  latter  in  culture. 
The  Roman  writers  of  the  period  acknowledge  the  superiority  of 
the  Greek  literature,  some  by  resigning  all  rivalry  in  formal 
polish,  as  Lucilius  did,  and  others  again  by  striving  after  correct- 
ness and  elegance  in  a  higher  degree,  as  e.g.  L.  Accius ;  many 
were  by  blind  imitation  even  led  to  shallow  trifling,  e.g.  the 
erotic  epigrammatists.  The  political  situation  led  to  increased 
extension  and  refinement  of  the  popular  amusements.4)  The 
drama  therefore  still  held  the  principal  place  in  literary  pro- 
duction. Tragedy  was,  in  the  7th  century,  respectably  repre- 
sented by  L.  Accius ;  in  the  comedy  palliata,  togata,  the  artistic 
Atellana  and  Mimus  succeeded  each  other  rapidly,  but  in  this 
succession  attest  a  continuous  descent,  in  accordance  with  the 
taste  of  the  mob,  to  plebeian  farces  and  to  vulgar  spectacular 
amusement.  The  epos  was  still  kept  up  by  the  impulse  it 
received  in  the  middle  of  the  6th  century  (through  Naevius  and 
Ennius),  without,  however,  deriving  any  further  encouragement 
from  contemporary  history.  In  general,  poetical  production  had 
nearly  died  out  with  the  exception  of  the  drama,  and  Lucilius 
and  the  erotic  poets  alluded  to.  The  nation  itself  was  destitute 
of  poetical  power  and  aspiration,  nor  did  the  internal  disturbances 
admit  of  sufficient  mental  tranquillity.  On  the  other  hand, 
historical  composition,  oratory  and  jurisprudence  were  forced  in 
the  atmosphere  of  political  strife  and  grew  rapidly  both  in  extent 
and  depth.  Among  the  historical  writers  the  most  remarkable 
in  the  7th  century  u.c.  are  Piso  Frugi,  Antipater,  Asellio,  also  the 
latest  of  the  Annalists,  Valerius  Antias,  Sisenna  and  Licinius 
Macer.  The  most  brilliant  orators,  after  C.  Gracchus,  are 
M.  Antonius  and  L.  Crassus.    Jurisprudence  is  best  represented 


3)  Sall.  lug.  86,  82. 

»)  P.  Crasaua,  cos.  623/181,  knew  five  Greek  dialects:  see  §  188,  5  ad  fin. 

4)  Cf.  §  12,  2.  The  attempt  at  reform  made  by  the  censors  of  a.  689/115  was 
an  exception  and  remained  without  further  consequences;  see  §  9,  7. 
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by  the  two  Q.  Scaevolas,  the  augur  and  the  pontifex.  Learned 
investigation  was  carried  on  diligently  in  all  branches  after  the 
middle  of  the  7th  century,  in  prose  as  well  as  in  verse,  though, 
with  the  exception  of  L.  Aelius  Stilo,  generally  not  by  native 
Roman  citizens. 

93.  As  regards  language  and  prosody  these  two  centuries  are 
a  period  of  most  active  development,  and  include  all  the  three 
grades  through  which  Roman  poetry  passed,  that  of  the  satur- 
nian,  the  dramatic  and  the  dactylic  poets.  As  early  as  the  6th 
century  u.c.  the  Latin  was  in  danger  of  falling  into  something 
like  the  Umbrian  loss  of  endings,  of  weakening  all  its  suffixes, 
losing  its  declensions,  and  thus  passing  even  then  into  the  con- 
dition of  the  Romance  languages.  Old  Latin  had  a  strong 
tendency  to  degrade  the  long  vowels,  especially  when  final. 
The  high-tone,  by  giving  importance  to  the  accented  syllable, 
often  had  the  effect  of  weakening  adjacent  long  syllables 
(whether  long  by  nature  or  position)  and  reducing  them  to  short 
ones.  Especially  in  iambic  words  or  combinations  the  long 
syllable  was  shortened  by  the  accent  falling  on  the  short  one. 
Final  consonants  were  slurred  in  pronunciation  and  became  less 
and  less  audible.  The  nasals  blended  readily  with  the  follow- 
ing vowel  and  disappeared.  Lastly,  little  words  in  common  use 
were  clipped  by  being  mispronounced  or  only  half  sounded.  The 
oldest  poets,  especially  Plautus  and  the  other  dramatic  writers, 
struggling  with  their  foreign  material  and  writing  for  the  people, 
readily  availed  themselves  of  the  licences,  which  the  fluctuating 
pronunciation  of  everyday  life  afforded  for  their  versification. 
In  respect  of  metre  they  are  equally  negligent:  they  showed 
little  sensitiveness  regarding  hiatus,  in  the  theses  (except  the 
last)  they  put  short  or  long  syllables  indifferently ;  indeed  the 
saturnian  verse  allowed  of  the  arses  being  quite  suppressed :  a 
liberty  which  the  dramatic  writers  of  course  avoided  under  the 
guidance  of  their  Greek  models.  They  also  delighted  in  allitera- 
tion, employing  it  for  the  sake  of  cohesion  as  well  as  for  orna- 
ment.1) 


')  Even  the  later  artistic  poetry  did  not  disdain  alliteration,  which  always 
continued  popular  in  prose  phraseology.  Recent  writings :  WEbrard,  d.  Allitt. 
in  d.  lat.  8pr.f  Bayr.  1882.  CBoettichbr,  de  allitt.  ap.  Bom.  vi  et  usu,  Berl. 
1884.  HJordar,  Beitr.  z.  Geech.  d.  lat.  Spr.  (Berk  1879)  167.  EWOlfflix,  d.  allit- 
ter.  Verbindd.  d.  lat.  Spr.,  Munch.  SBer.  1882  2,  1.   GLaxdqraf,  de  figuris  etym- 
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Ennius  first  strove  for  greater  strictness  in  these  points.  S 
final  was  left  disregarded  even  by  him,  and  mast  have  been 
almost  inaudible  before  consonants  in  his  time ;  only  by  the 
poets  towards  the  close  of  the  Republic  was  it  recognised  as  a 
full  sound.  But  in  all  other  things  Ennius  has  the  merit  of 
having  resolutely  put  an  end  to  this  state  of  indecision  and 
irregularity,  by  attributing  a  normal  value  to  each  sound  in 
accordance  with  its  accurate  Roman  pronunciation,  and  thus 
classifying  every  syllable  according  to  its  value  as  either  long 
or  short.2)  In  connection  therewith  a  fixed  rule  was  applied  to 
thesis,  and  hiatus  was  systematically  avoided.  For  his  new 
prosody  Ennius  introduced  also  into  Roman  literature  a  new- 
measure,  the  Greek  dactylic  hexameter.  It  is  true,  his  influence 
extended  only  to  the  written  language  and  the  conversational 
language  of  the  educated  classes,  which  was  formed  on  it ;  while 
the  simple  practice  of  everyday  life  for  some  time  longer  pur- 
sued its  own  peculiar  development.3)  Not  only  did  the  saturnian 
metre  continue  for  some  time  even  after  the  introduction  of  the 
hexameter,  but  there  was  even  in  the  7th  century  a  kind  of 
plebeian  prosody,  in  which  the  hexameter  was  indeed  employed, 
but  with  all  the  prosodiacal  licences  of  the  dramatic  poets  of  the 
6th  century,  adhering  also  to  the  practice  of  solving  the  arsis ; 


ologieis  lat.,  Acta  Erl.  2,  1.  JBixz,  Phil.  44*,  262 ;  see  further  under  the  several 
authors. 

2)  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  Ennius  reformed  the  prosody  on  any  rigid 
or  arbitrary  system.  He  rather  rescued  the  language,  in  its  transitional  stage 
of  development,  from  an  early  decline,  which  the  older  poets  had  prepared  by 
admitting  the  licences  of  the  popular  speech. — The  people  apprehended  the 
quantity  of  the  syllables  in  virtue  of  their  unerring  linguistic  instinct,  not  from 
any  scholastic  instruction.  Cic.  de  orat.  8,  195  omnea  tacxto  quodam  aenau  tine  ulla 
arte  aut  ratione  quae  aint  in  artibus  ae  rationibua  recta  ac  pram  diiudicant,  idque 
.  .  .  ostendunt  mayia  in  verborum  numerorum  vocumqut  iudicio,  quod  ea  tunl  in 
communibm  xnfixa  aenaibua  nec  earum  rerum  quemquam  funditua  natura  ease  voluit 
exjxrtem.  itoque  non  solum  verbia  arte  positia  moventur  omnea,  verum  etiam  numeria 
ac  vocibua.  quotua  enim  quiaque  eat  qui  teneot  arttm  numerorum  ac  modorumt  at  in 
hia  ai  paullum  modo  offenaum  eat  ut  out  contract ione  breviua  Jitret  aul  productione 
longius,  theatra  Iota  rcclamant.  or.  173  in  verau  thealra  lota  exclainant,  ai  fuit  una 
ayllaba  out  brevior  aut  longior.  nec  vero  multitude  pedes  novit  nec  ullo»  numeroa  tenet 
nec  Mud  quod  offendit  out  cur  aut  in  quo  offentlat  intdUgit:  et  tamen  omnium  longitu- 
dinum  et  brevitatum  in  aonia  aicut  ocutarum  graviumque  vocum  iudicium  ipaa  natura  in 
auribua  noatria  coliocavit.  parad.  8,  2. 

*)  The  omission  of  final  m  and  s  occurs  in  inscriptions  even  in  the  first  third 
of  the  7th  cent,  c.c— GEdox,  ecriture  et  prononciation  du  Latin  savant  et  du 
Latin  populaire,  Par.  1882.    ESkki.uann,  d.  Aussprache  des  Lat,,  Heilbr.  1885. 
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specimens  of  this  we  possess  in  the  inscription  of  Mnmmius 
(§  163,  8)  and  the  so-called  sortes  Praenestinae.4)  Bat  to  Ennius 
belongs  the  credit  of  having  arrested  the  imminent  breaking-up 
of  the  language,  at  least  in  literature,  for  several  centuries. 

The  language  itself  was  fixed  about  this  time :  so  was  its 
rendering  in  writing.  The  Latin  alphabet5)  is  descended  from 
the  Greek  alphabet  used  by  the  Chalkidian  colonies  in  Campania 
(Kyme  and  Neapolis).  This  old  Latin  alphabet  consisted  of 
21  letters,  among  which  were  C  (in  the  3rd  place  =  gr.  T),  Z 
(in  the  7th  place),  K,  Q,  X  (this  last  at  the  end).  K  disappeared 
from  use  at  a  very  early  date,  being  represented  by  C  instead. 
Later,  when  the  need  appeared  for  a  distinction  between  the 
smooth  (tenuis)  and  middle  (media)  gutturals,  the  freedman  of 
Sp.  Carvilius,  cos.  520/234  and  526/228  (§  128)  invented  the  sign 
Or  by  slightly  altering  the  C,  and  put  it  in  the  place  of  the 
almost  unnecessary  and  little  used  Z,6)  which  was  only  restored, 
(together  with  Y7)  in  the  time  of  Cicero  and  was  then  placed 
at  the  end  of  the  alphabet.  Thus  the  alphabet  of  Carvilius 
likewise  consisted  of  21  letters.  Other  regulations  of  writ- 
ing are  connected  with  the  names  of  poets,  since  in  the  fluctu- 
ating state  of  the  Latin  language  and  the  scarcity  of  a  fluent 
practice  in  writing,  the  poets  had  also  to  be  grammarians,  in 
order  to  express  the  spoken  language  accurately  in  writing.8) 
Thus  Ennius  is  reported  first  to  have  employed  the  doubling 


*)  Bitschl,  op.  4.  400.   LM&ller,  d.  satorn.  Vers  80. 

»)  Cf.  Mommsew,  die  unteritalischen  Dialekte  (Lpz.  1850),  8  ;  EG.  1*  210  ;  bull. 
1882,  91.  101.  Kih<  hhofk,  Stud.  r.  Gesch.  d.  gr.  Alphab.4  117.  127. 188.  Bitschl, 
op  use.  4,  691.  765.  "WSchmitz,  Beitr.  z.  lat.  Sprach-  u.  Literaturkunde,  Lpz.  1877. 
WDeecee  in  Baumeister's  Denkm.  d.  kl.  Altert.  1,  50. 

•)  Z  was  read  by  the  ancients  in  the  carmen  Saliare  (Vbl.  Loho.  GL.  7,  51,  6)  : 
we  find  it  in  the  Dvenos  inscription  (§  88,  5)  and  on  coins  of  the  end  of  the  5th 
cent.  c.c.  (DIE.  1,  9).  After  the  loss  of  Z  that  sign  was  replaced  till  about  the 
time  of  Cicero  by  S  or  SS.  HJoboah,  Krit.  Beitr.  (Berl.  1879)  155  ascribes  the 
removal  of  Z  and  the  introduction  of  G  to  Appius  Claudius  (§  90).  The  earliest 
extant  inscriptions  with  G  are  not  older  than  the  time  of  Carvilius,  so  that  no 
evidence  can  be  deduced  from  them  against  the  tradition.  Cf.  also  LHavet,  rev. 
d.  philol.  2  (1878),  15. 

*)  The  Chalkidian  V  (=u)  was  employed  in  the  old  Latin  alphabet  to  repre- 
sent the  Latin  vowel  u  (and  the  Greek  v)  as  well  as  the  labial  spirant  v.  The 
digamma  /,  which  was  the  equivalent  of  the  latter  sound  in  the  Chalkidian 
alphabet,  was  utilised  in  the  Latin  for  the  labiodental  spirant  f.  Y  is  not  found 
in  inscriptions  before  the  end  of  the  7th  cent.  c.c. 

•)  Very  much  in  the  same  way  as  the  earliest  compositors  (esp.  of  Greek) 
were  obliged  to  be  scholars. 
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of  consonants.9)  L.  Accius  expressed  the  long  quantity  of  the 
vowels  AEU  by  doubling  them,10)  and  Lucilius  discriminated  the 
two  sounds  I  and  EI — all  with  this  result,  that  their  example 
exercised  a  certain,  though  not  always  immediate  or  constant, 
influence  on  the  orthography  of  the  most  important  documents 
of  their  time.11)  The  vocalisation  of  Latin  was  systematised  very 
gradually  in  these  two  centuries.  In  the  older  language  the 
fluctuations  are  numerous  and  marked,  especially  between  0  and 
U,  likewise  between  E  and  I  (and  also  in  respect  of  Al  and  AE, 
EI  and  I,  OU  and  U).  In  the  inscriptions  0  and  E  begin  to  give 
way  about  520/234  in  the  case-endings  and  verb-endings  where 
U  and  I  were  subsequently  established.  But  it  was  only  be- 
tween 550/204  and  568/186  that  U  and  I  permanently  prevailed 
over  0  and  E,12  though  the  sequences  UV  VU  UU,  and  likewise 
the  doubling  of  vowel  I  or  the  coupling  of  consonant  and  vowel 
I,  were  regularly  avoided.  The  aspirates  in  Greek  words  were  at 
first  represented  by  the  corresponding  tenues  ;  from  650/104  they 
began  to  be  expressed  by  the  signs  CH  TH  PH.1S)  Here  as  well 
as  in  the  adoption  of  Y  and  Z  we  notice  the  endeavour  to  assimi- 
late Greek  usage. 

A.   THE  SIXTH  CENTURY  U.C. 
I.  Poets. 

94.  Andronicus  (c.  470/284-550/204)  came  as  a  young  man, 
most  probably  at  the  time  of  the  capture  of  Tarentum  (a.  482/272) , 

•)  Fest.  8. v.  solitaurilia.  The  evidence  of  the  inscriptions  accords  with  this  : 
though  one  example  Hinnad  CIL.  1,  530.  6,  1281  DIE.  1, 117  of  a.  548/211  occurs 
before  the  time  when  Ennius  wrote.  But  here  the  Greek  name  "Erra  facilitated 
the  doubling.  Otherwise  this  is  first  found  (and  then  along  with  the  simple  style) 
in  the  decree  of  L.  Aemilius  Paulus  a,  565/189  (§  128,  8)  CIL.  2,  5041  DIE.  1,  96.— 
BiTscHL.bp.*4,  48.  281 ;  pi.  Excurse  1,  17.  WWeibsbrodt,  specimen  grammaticum 
(Gobi.  1869),  84 ;  quaest.  gramm.  2  (Braunsberg  1872),  10.  EBahrbns,  JJ.  127,  774. 
— The  sicilicus  (')  is  occasionally  employed  to  indicate  a  doubled  consonant  (Mar. 
Vict.  GL.  6,  8) ;  see  EHCii.ner,  Herm.  4,  418 ;  exempla  script,  epigr.  lxxvi. 

,0)  This  Is  supported  by  the  inscriptions:  the  earliest  example  (paasloru) 
a.  622/182  CIL.  1,  551.  10,  6950  DIE.  1,  275.  Bitschl.  op.  4,  142. 

n)  \VWeis8Brodt,  specimen  grammaticum,  Cobl.  1869;  quaest.  gramm.  2,  8 
(de  simplic.  et  geminatis  consonantibus  latt.)  by  the  same. 

*■)  Bitschl,  op.  4,  224.    Mohmskn,  BhM.  9,  464. 

»»)  These  signs  were  also  employed  out  of  place  and  superfluously,  and  such 
mistakes  were  perpetuated  in  several  instances  throughout  the  Roman  literature. 
E.g.  the  spelling  Bosphonu.  Cf.  Catull.  84.  Qcintil.  1,  5,  20.  AElsckeisen,  JJ.  99, 
656. 101,  458.  On  the  representation  of  <p  in  Latin  writing  see  Mommseh,  Herm. 
14,  65. 
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to  Rome,  and  being  a  prisoner  of  war  became  the  slave  of  a 
certain  Livius,  perhaps  the  same  as  the  victor  of  Sena,  Livius 
Salinator.    He  gained  his  living  by  private  instruction  in  Latin 

and  Greek,  was  manumitted  and  received  the  name  of  L.  Livius 
Andronicus.   For  Ins  pupils  he  translated  the  Odvayv  into  Latin 
(Saturn  iajisb  tnit'^gwTTwaTcU^^  flagraiiLqiusfakes. 
^beihg  besides  an  actoitpfe^wj^tehis  own  text.-booksj  these  he 
likewise  translated  fromtTie  Greek,  esp.  tragedies,  in  cloing  which 
_he  imitated  the  easier  Greek  measures  and  kept  the  popular 
^alliteration]    The  first  performance  of  a  complete  play  of  this 
kind  took  place  a.  514/£toj)the  year  after  the  successful  termina- 
tion of  the  first  Punic  war.    In  the  year  547<SBm  he  was  com- 
missioned  to  prepare  an  intercessory  hymn  to  the  Aventine  Juno ; 
-he  composed,  probably  in  the  same  year,  a  song  of  thanksgiving 
for  victory^  namely  that  of  his  patron  at  Sena.    For  his  sake 
fthe  poets  received  the  grant  of  corporate  rights,  and  a  place  was 
assigned  them  for  their  meetings  and  votive  offerings  in  the 
temple  of  their  tutelary  goddess  Minerva  on  the  Aventine  Hill. r 

1.  The  praenomen  L.  (Gei.l.  6,  7,  11.  17,  21,  42.  Fest.  297*,  7.  Camiod.  see  n. 
2).   The  deviation  of  the  praenomen  from  that  of  his  former  master  is  in 

_areordance  with  the  custom  of  this  period;  see  EHCkner  in  IwMQller's  Handb. 

rom  a  confusion  with  the  name  of  the  historian  T.  i9  several  times 
erroneously  given.    (Nox.  207,  23.  868,  25.    Hikbox.  see  n.  2.) 

2.  Camiod.  chron.  ad  a.  515/239:  his  conss.  ludis  romanis  (at  which  the  earliest 
stage- plays  a.  390/364  appear  to  have  previously  taken  place,  §  6,  8)  primum  tra~ 
yo*lia  et  comoedia  a  Lucio  Livio  ad  sraenam  data.  On  the  other  hand  a.  514/240 
Liviut  primus  fabulam  C.  Claudio  Caeci  filio  et  J/.  Tuditano  coss.  docuil  ap.  Cic.  Brut. 
72,  who  appeals  to  Atticus  and  to  antiqui  commentarii  (§  95,  4),  and  at  the  same  time 
Mutes  the  errors  of  Accius  (§  134,  7),  who  owing  to  a  confusion  of  the  second 
with  the  first  capture  of  Tarentum  stated  that  Andronicus  had  come  a.  515/209 
from  Tarentum  to  Borne,  and  there  first  produced  a  piw*»  a.  557/197  C.  Corneiio 
Q.  Minurio  coss.  India  Iuventotis  quos  Salinator  Senensi  proelio  voverat.  For  the 
date  514 '240 cf. also  Cic.  Cato  mai.  50  (with  the  following  notice:  vidi  [the  speaker 
b-ing  Cato  b.  520/884]  Livium  senem :  qui  .  .  .  usque  ad  aduleseentiam  meam 
protessit  aetate)  and  Gkll.  17,  21,  42.  An  erroneous  account  is  also  given  by 
Hnmm  chron.  ad  a.  1880  (Bongars.  ad  a.  1831)  =567/187  (perhaps  owing  to  a 
confusion  of  M.  Livius  Salinator,  cos.  547/207,  with  C.  Liv.  Salin.,  cos.  566/188): 
TiUu  Livius  tragoediarum  scriptor  clarus  habetur,  qui  ob  ingenii  meritum  a  Livio 
Salinatore,  cuius  libera*  erutliebat,  libertate  donatus  est. 

8.  Strtrox.  gramm.  1  ant'uiuissimi  doctorum,  qui  iidem  et  poetae  et  semigraeci 
front,—  Livium  et  Ennium  dico,  quos  utraque  lingua  domi  forisque  docuisse  adnotalum 
ert— nihil  amplius  quam  Oraeeos  inlerpretabantur  out  si  quid  ipsi  Inline  comjMtsuissent 
praslegebant, 

4.  Liv.  7, 2,  8  Livius  .  .,  qui  ab saluris  (§  6)  ausus  est  primus  argumento  fabulam 
terere,  idem  scilicet,  id  quod  omnes  turn  erant,  suorum  carminum  actor.  Cic.  leg.  2, 
89  (theaira)  quae  solebant  quondam  cimpleri  severitate  iucunda  Livianis  et  Xaevianis 
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modit.  From*  good  source  the  glossae  Salomnnis  (§  42, 9 ;  see  Usbbeb,  RhM.  28, 419) : 
Romae  tragoedias  comoediatque  primus  egii  idemque  etiam  coniposuit  Livius  Andronicut, 
duplici  logo  (laena=<n//>M»,  the  train  of  Greek  tragedy ;  see  RhM.  28,  676)  »w- 
volidut. 

h.  Hie  titles  of  the  tragedies  of  Andr.  are  Achilles,  Aegisthus,  Aiax  (maati- 
gophorus),  Andromeda,  Danae,  Eqnos  Troianus  (on  this  see  RLaixieb,  Melanges 
Graux,  Par,  1884,  108),  Hermiona,  Ino  (for  the  choral  hymn  in  this  see  §  18,  5), 
Tereus.  The  fragments  collected  in  Ribbbcb's  trag.*  1-6.  Comedies  were  Glad- 
iolus, Ludius,  Virgus  (?  Ribbbck  proposes  Verptis).  Fragments  in  Ribbecb, 
Com.»  p.  8  sq.  Liv.  Andron.  et  Naevi  fabularum  frag,  emend,  et  adnot.  LMuixeb, 
Berl.  1885. 

6.  Cic.  Brut.  71  et  Odyttia  latina  est  tic  tamquam  oput  aliquod  Daedal i  t 
Livianae  fabulae  won  taiit  dignae  quae  iterum  legantur.  Gbll.  NA.  18,  9,  h  offend i 
in  bibliotheca  Patrerui  librum  verae  vet  us  tat  is  Livi  Androniri,  qui  inscriptus  est 
'OSiWfta,  in  quo  erat  versus  primus  1  virum  mihi,  Camena,  intece  vertutum.'1  The 
Odyssia  chiefly  seems  to  be  meant  in  the  mention  of  the  carmina  Livi  as  a 
school-book  used  by  Orbilius,  Hob.  £.  2,  1,  69.  The  Odyssey  is  quoted  as  one 
book  (Liv.  in  Odittia  and  so  forth;  once  only  Piusc.  GL.  2,  821  in  I  Odistiae). 
The  fragments  of  the  Od.  e.g.  in  the  collections  of  satxirnians  by  Ha  vet  and 
MClleb  see  §  62,  8.   Wobdsw.  EL.  289.   FPR.  87  and  elsewhere. 

7.  Liv.  27,  87  (a.  547/207)  decrevere  ponlifice*  (in  expiation  of  a  bad  omen)  ut 
virginet  ter  novenae  per  urbem  euntes  carmen  canerent.  .  ,  eonditum  ah  Livio 
poeta  .  .  .  carmen  in  lunonem  reginam  (of  the  Aventine)  canentet,  Ula  tempet- 
tate  for  titan  laudabile  rudibus  ingeniis,  nunc  abJiorrens  et  inconditum,  $i  referatur 
.  .  .  —  Fest.  838  cum  Livius  Andronicut  bello  Punico  tecundo  tcripeittet  carmen  quod 
a  virginibus  est  cantaium,  quia  protperiut  res#.  (ret  MHbbtz)  populi  rom.  geri  coepfa 
est,  pub! ice  adtributa  est  ei  in  Aventino  aedit  Minervae,  \n  qua  Itceret  tcnbis  histrioni- 
butque  consistere  (Mommskn,  Herm.  7,  809)  ac  dona  ponere,  in  honor  em  Livi,  quia  it  et 
tcribebat  fabulat  et  agebai.  On  this  '  collegium  poetarum  '  (§  134,  2)  see  OJahx, 
Lps.  Ber.  1856,  294.  ARibse,  Heidelb.  Philologenvers.  (Lps.1866)  161.  LMOlleb, 
Q.  Enn.  80.  Hence  the  scribae  histrionesque  were  ranked  wWh  the  other  collegia 
opificum  and  artificura.  To  this  guild  of  poets  the  older  and  highly  esteemed 
collegium  tibicinum  is  very  nearly  related.  Mabquabdt,  rom.  Staatsverw.  8*, 
188. 

8.  Livii  Andr.  fragm.  coll.  HDCntieb,  Berl.  1885. — ALDolleb,  de  vita  Livii 
Andr.,  Dorp.  1888.  Tscffbl,  PRE.  4, 1118.  OGCktheb,  Zf dGW.  14, 809.  Mommbek, 
RG.  I6, 881.   Ribbbck,  rom.  Trag.  19 ;  rom.  Dicht.  1, 15. 

9.  Of  the  time  of  Livius,  but  not  by  him,  is  the  NeUi  carmen  (GL.  1,  84,  ut  in 
Odyttia  tetere  .  .  .  et  in  Nelei  carmine  aeque  prisco),  from  which  fragments  in 
iambic  metre  are  preserved  through  Festus  and  Charisius ;  (perhaps  a  tragedy). 
FPR.  58.  Ribbece's  trag.  *  p.  288  seq.  rom.  Trag.  629. — A  carmen  Priami  (in 
saturnians)  Vabbo  LL.  7,  28.  On  this  see  HJobdah,  Beitr.  s.  Gesch.  d.  Lat.  8pr. 
183. 

9B.  Cn.  Naevi  us,  a  native  of  Campania,  but  of  Latin  extrac- 
tion, was  one  of  the  actors  in  the  first  Punic  war ;  he  began  to 
exhibit  plays  in  the  year  619/235,  in  general  in  the  manner  of 
Andronicus,  but  with  more  talent  and  originality,  and  with  a 
preference  for  comedy.    The  inconsiderate  candour  with  which 
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he  assailed  in  them  even  leading  statesmen  (though  he  did  this 
in  a  genuine  Roman  manner)  caused  him  first  to  be  thrown  into 
prison  and  then  to  be  exiled ;  he  died  in  exile  c.  666/199.  In  his 
later  years  he  attempted  a  poetical  treatment  of  the^nrsib  Punic 
war,  the  events  of  which  he  had  himself  witnessed,  and  in  this 
he  used  the  saturnian  measure.  Through  this  national  tendency 
of  his,  he  also  created  a  new  kind  of  drama,  the  praetexta,  and 
for  centuries  retained  the  kindly  recollection  of  his  nation.  Even 
in  the  scanty  fragments  left  to  us  we  seem  to  feel  the  traces  of 
a  fresh,  energetic,  talented  and  self-possessed  mind. 

1.  Gkll.  N  A.  1,  24,  1  trittm  poetarum  iUustrium  epi gramma  ta,  Cn.  Naevi,  Plauti, 
M.  Pacuvi,  quae  ipsifecerunt  (but  see  §  115,  2)  et  incidenda  sepulcro  tuo  rdiqverunt 
.  .  .  epigramma  Naevi  plenum  superbiae  campanae  (cf.  Cic.  leg.  agr.  2,  91.  Lnr. 
9,  6,5)  .  .  .  Immortal es  mortales  si  ford  fa*  Jlere,fier*ni  diva*  Camenae  Naevium 
jxxtom.  itaque  pottquam  est  Orci  traditu*  thesauro  obliti  *unt  Romai  loquier  lingua 
latino.   Spurious  portrait  of  Naevius :  JJBehvoulli,  rom.  Ikonogr.  1,  234. 

2.  Gkll.  17,  21,  44  anno  post  Honxam  conditomquingentesimo  undevicesimo  .  .  . 
Cn,  Naevius  poeta  fabulae  apud  populum  (prim urn  ?  but  see  Cic.  Cato  60.  Brut.  72, 
78)  dedit,  quern  M.  Varro  in  libri*  (libro?  cf.  1,  24,  8)  de  poeti*  prima  stipend ia 
ffcissm  (consequently  N.  was  not  himself  an  actor,  see  Mommskb,  BO.  1*,  899)  ail 
UUo poenico  prima,  idque  ipsum  Naevium  dicere  in  eo  carmine  quod  de  eodem  hello 
script  U. 

8.  Gkll.  8,  8,  15  de  Naevio  accepimus  fabulas  eum  in  carrere  duos  ecriptisse, 
Hariolum  et  Leontem,  cum  ob  assiduam  maledicentiam  et  probra  in  primores  eivitatis 
de  graerorum  poelarum  more  dicta,  in  vinculo  Roma*  a  triumviris  coniertus  easel, 
untie  pad  a  tribunis  plebis  exemjttu*  est,  cum  in  hie'quas  tupra  dixi  fabulis  delicto  sua  et 
peiulantias  dictormm,  quibu*  multos  ante  laeserat,  diluisset.  Ph.  Ascob.  on  Cic  Verr. 
act.  pr.  29  (p.  140  Oa.)  dictum  facet*  et  contumeliose  in  Afeteilos  antiquum  Naevii  est 
*foto  Metdli  Romai  fimnt  consul es?  cut  tunc  MeteUus  consul  (a.  548/206  see  §  128,  2) 
irtstus  versu  responderat  .  .  .  ldabunt  malum  Metdli  Naevio  poetae  ;'  see  MWkvdk, 
de  Caeciliis  Metellis  1  (Bonn  1875),  81.  The  imprisoned  Naevius  is  mentioned 
with  sympathy  by  Plact.  mil.  211:  6s  cclumnatum  poetae  esse  indaudici  bdrboro, 
quoi  hint  custddes  temper  Utis  horis  dccubanl  (cf.  Paul.  Festi  86,  2). 

4.  HiKsoif.  chron.  on  a.  1816 •558/201  Naevius  comicus  Uticae  moritur,  pulsus 
Soma  faction*  nobilium  ac  praecipue  Metdli  (Metellorum  ?).  Cic.  Brut.  60  his  con- 
tuiibus  (a.  550/204),  ut  in  veterHms  commentarii*  (in  which?  see  §  94,  2)  scriptum  est, 
Naevius  est  mortuus  ;  quamquam  Varro  nmter,  dUigentissimus  investigator  anl'yjuUati* , 
putat  in  hoe  erratum  vitamque  Naevi  producit  longius.  Vabbo  was  no  doubt  right ; 
Naevius  was  born  c.  485/269  or  490/264. 

5.  Tragedies:  Andromacha,  Danae,  Equos  troianus,  Hector  proficiscens,  I 
Hesiona  (Aesiona),  Iphigenia,  Lycurgus.   Fragments  in  Bibbbck,  trag.  ■  p.  6 ;  in 
LMOllkb,  see  §  94,  5.   Cf.  Bibbbck,  rom.  Trag.  44. 

6.  Praetextae:  Clast  idiom  (on  the  victory  won  there  by  M.  Marcellus  a. 
532/222;  cf.  §  14,  2)  and  Bomulus.   Bibbbck  trag.  •  p.  277.   MHacft,  op.  1,  189.  ; 
Gbacekt,  Phil.  2, 115.   Bopkb,  ib.  7,  591.   LMCllkb,  Q.  Ennius  84. 

7.  Comedies:  Acontiaomenos,  Agitatoria,  Agrypnuntes,  Appella,  Ariolus, 
Astiologa,  Carbonaria,  Chlamydaria,  Colax,  Commotria,  Corollaria,  Dementes,  | 
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Demetrius,  Dolus,  Figulus,  Glaucoma,  Gymnasticus,  Lam  pad  io,  Nagido,  (Nautae?), 
Nervolaria,  Paelax,  Personata,  Proiectus,  Quadrigemini,  Satura  (?  see  n.  9), 
Stalagmus,  Stigmatias,  Tarentilla,  Technicus,  Testicularia,  Tribacelus,  Triphal- 
lus,  Tunicularia.  The  fragments  in  Bibbrck,  com.  *  p.  5,  in  LMCller  see  §  94,  5. 
Much  is  uncertain,  esp.  on  account  of  the  frequent  confusion  with  Laevius,  Livius 
and  Novius.  The  plays  with  Latin  titles  may  possibly  be  the  later  ones.  But 
all  belong  to  the  palliata;  Naevius,  however,  seems  to  have  dealt  more  freely 
with  the  originals  than  even  Plautus,  and  he  already  practised  contamination 
(§  16,  9.  Ter.  Andr.  prol.  7). 

8.  Bellum  punicum  (poenicum).  Cic.  Cato  40  It  habet  aliquod  lamquam  pabulum 
atudii  atque  doctrina*,  nihil  eat  otioaa  aenectute  iucundiu*  ,  .  .  quam  gaudebat  MZo 
tuo  pu&ico  Kaeviua ! — Suet,  de  gramm.  2  C.  Octaviua  Lampadio  (§  188,  4)  Xaetii 
Punicum  bellum  .  .  .  uno  volumine  el  continenli  acriptura  expoaitum  dirisit  in 
aeptem  libro$.  Santra  ap.  Non.  170,  21  quod  volumen  unum  not  lectitavimus,  id  poatea 
invenimua  aeptemfariam  divisum.  Also  in  the  earlier  quotations  from  Naevius' 
bell.  pun.  the  work  is  quoted  not  according  to  books,  but  as  a  whole;  see  Blvchkler, 
BhM.  40,  149.  LMOlush's  edition  of  Ennius,  p.  xxii. — A  certain  Cornelius  and 
Virgilius  are  mentioned  as  commentators  by  Varro  LL.  7,  89. — Cic.  Brut.  75  Xaeci 
.  .  .  bellum  punicum  quati  Mi/ronis  opus  deleclat  .  .  .  et  luculente  quidem 
(Xaeviu*  rem  acripait),  etiamti  minim  quam  lu  (Ennius)  polite.  The  first  two  books 
contained  the  mythical  history  of  Borne  and  Carthage  (Anchises,  Aeneas,  Anna, 
Dido),  and  the  third  opened  with  the  first  Punic  war.  The  subject  was  treated  in 
a  prosaic  manner,  much  like  the  style  of  a  mediaeval  chronicle,  but  with  rhyming 
a  mythological  framework  after  the  Homeric  manner  (Juno  as  the  enemy,  Venus 
as  the  friend  of  the  Trojans,  Juppiter  and  Apollo  take  a  personal  part  in  the 
action).  Horace's  indignant  question  (E.  2,  1,  53) :  Naeviua  in  manibus  non  eat  et 
mentibua  hoeret  paene  recena  t  may  be  supposed  to  relate  to  this  heroic  poem.  The 
fragments  ed.  IVahlew,  Lpz.  1854  and  in  LMuli.eh's  ed.  of  Ennius  (cont.  also 
quaestt.  Naev.  p.  xx),  see  §  104,  C.   FPB.  48.  Wobdsw.  EL  292. 

9.  Fest.  257*,  29  ut  apud  Naevxum  .  ..  .  in  aatyra,  etc  Perhaps  a  comedy 
(n.  7)  as  there  were  comedies  similarly  entitled  by  Attn  and  Pomponius  ?  Others 
understand  satires:  fragments  conjectured  to  belong  thereto  FPB.  51. — On  the 
supposed  preservation  of  Naevius  down  to  the  Middle  Ages,  see  RFohbter,  BhM. 
87,  485. — EKi.ussmann,  On.  Naevii  vitam  descripsit,  reliq.  coll.,  Jena  1848.  PBE. 
5,  896.  Momiisen,  RG.  899.  892.  917.  Bibbeck,  rom.  Trag.  44 ;  rom.  Dicht.  1 
20.   DdbMoob,  Cn.  Nevius,  Tournai  1877.  JVillkmaib,  Tinstr.  publ.  10  (1821),  142. 

1  9(b^T.  MacciusPlautu^  was  born  c.  5^0^?  in  the  Um- 
brian  town  o^Sarsina)(  which,  at  that  time,  cannardly  have  been 
altogether  Latinised  L  of  frecjjut  poor  parents^  Having  at  first 
worked  for  the  stage  at  Rome,  he  lost  his  savings  through 
speculation ;  he  then  for  some  time  worked  in  a  treadmill,  and 
afterwards  gained  his  subsistence  by  Latin  versions  of  Greek 
comedies,  until  his  death  a.  670/184.  Great  uncertainty  pre- 
vailed as  to  the  number  of  his  plays,  especially  when  the  public 
became  accustomed  to  consider  as  Plautine  any  comedy  of  the 
palliata  class,  and  of  the  time  of  Plautus  (many  of  which  prob- 
ably existed  only  in  stage  copies).  Varro  divided  them  into  three 
classes:  21  considered  genuine  by  all,  then  those  which  were 
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probably  genuine,  and  last  of  all  spurious  pla}^.  Those  of  the 
first  class  (fabulae  Varronianae)  are  no  doubt  those  whioh  we  still 
possess. 

1.  Sarsina  was  the  last  town  of  Italy  proper,  which  so  late  as  488/266  offered 
opposition  to  the  Romans.  The  name  T.  Maocius  (instead  of  M.  Accius)  was  elicited 
from  the  Ambrosian  MS.  (at  the  end  of  Cas.  Men.  Epid. ;  Merc.  6)  and  Gkll.  3,  8,  9 
by  Bitschl,  de  nominibus  Plauti,  Parerga  p.  8,  and  was  defended  by  MHkbtz  (T. 
Maocius  Plautos  or  M.  Accius  Plautus?  Berl.  1854:  de  Plauti  nominibus  epime- 
trum,  Bresl.  1867),  against  Gkppkht,  Jahn's  Arch.  19,  262;  cf.  Bitscul's  ed.  of 
Mercator  p.  xi.  A  recent  defence  of  M.  Accius  by  ECocchia,  riv.  de  filol.  18  (1884), 
97 ;  on  the  other  side  LMaxtkoazza,  Bergamo  1885,  and  especially  ChkHGlskh, 
Berl.  phil.  Wochenschr.  1886,  420. — In  Asin.  prol.  11  (Demdphilus  scripsit,  Mdccus 
vortit  bdrbare)  the  name  Maceiu$  is  spelt  either  in  the  latter  form,  or  in  the  forms 
Morris  or  Macius.  BCchklbk,  BhM.  41, 12,  pertinently  conjectures  that  maecus  here 
means  '  buffoon '  (§  9, 8),  and  is  a  nickname  given  to  Plautus  as  a  writer  of  comedies, 
from  which  he  on  becoming  a  Soman  citizen  deduced  for  himself  the  family  name 
of  Macdus  (C1L.  5,  2487.  6, 1056,  81.  10,  8148).  Piotus  (Plautus)  meant  in  Umbrian 
a  flat-footed  man,  Fist.  288 ;  hence  the  only  evidence  for  Accius :  Paul.  Festi  289,  4 
porta  Accius,  quia  Umber  Sarsinas  etc.  (in  Fkst.  288*,  84  only  .  .  .  us  poeta  quia 
Umber  etc.,  is  preserved). 

2.  Cic.  Brut.  60  Plautus  P.  Claudia  L.  Porcio  cost.  (a.  570/184)  mortuus  est,  Catone 
remort.  In  Cato  50  he  mentions  among  the  instances  of  the  occupations  of  senectus  : 
quam  gaudebat  .  .  .  Truculento  Plautus,  quam  Pseudulo  (performed  a.  568/191)! 
This  agrees  also  with  other  data.  Cf.  Bitschl,  de  aetate  Plauti,  Parerga  p.  45.  It 
must  therefore  be  an  error  when  Hikbontm.  on  Euseb.  chron.  1817  (Bong.  1818)  = 
550/200  reports :  Plautus  ex  Umbria  Sarsina*  Romae  moritur  (moratur,  MHkbtz  ; 
others  assume  an  error  for  elarus  habetur). — Gkll.  1,  24,  8,  epigramma  Plauti,  quod 
tfubitaixtnius  an  Ptauti  fortt  (§  115,  2),  nisi  a  M.  Varrone  positum  esset  in  libro  de 
postis  prima :  Postquam  est  mortem  apt  an  Plautus,  comoedia  luget,  scaena  est  deserta 

3.  Gkll.  8,  3,  14  Saturionem  et  Addictum  et  tertiam  quondam  ...  in  pistrino 
cum  scripsisse  Varro  et  pUrique  alii  memoriae  tradiderunt,  cum  pecunia  omni  quam  in 
ojteri*  artiticum  scenicorum  (as  a  stage  artificer)  pepererat  in  mercatibus  perdita  inops 
Roman  rediisset  et  ob  quaerendum  victum  ad  circumagendas  molas  quae  trusatUes  op*> 
pellamtur  operam  pistori  locasseL     Hikbontm.  1.1.  (see  n.  2):  qui  propter  annona* 

scribere  fabulas  solitus  ac  vender e. 

4.  Gkll.  3, 8, 11  feruntur  sub  Plauti  nomine  comoediae  eirciter  centum  atque  trig  into, 
Skkt.  praef.  in  Aen.  p.  4,  15  Th. :  Plautum  alii  dicunt  unam  et  viginti  fabulas  scrip- 
sisse,  alii  quadrayinta,  alii  centum.  The  last  number  is  probably  (as  MHkbtz  sup- 
poses) from  a  different  source  to  the  130 ;  Bitscul,  Parerga  126. 178  thinks  otherwise. 
Gellius  LL  12  homo  eruditissimus  L.  Adius  XXV  eius  (Plauti)  esse  solas  exist imavit. 
Of  Varro  we  are  told  ib.  8,  8,  1  sqq.  that  he  distinguished  his  cla.-«ps  according  to 
his  personal  feeling  and  judgment,  as  to  whether  a  play  was  worthy  of  Plautus  or 
not :  (3)  nam  praeter  ilias  XXI  quae  Varronianae  vocantur,  quae  idciro  a  ceteris segre- 

Hem  alias  probavit,  adductus  Jilo  atque  facetia  sermonis  Plauto  congruent  is,  easque  iam 
nominibus  aliorum  oceupatas  Ilauto  vindicavit.  Bitschl  conjectures  that  Varro  put 
19  plays  in  this  second  class  (dm\ey6u*Pa)  and  thus  explains  the  number  40  in  Servius, 
perhaps  (p.  128) :  22.  Saturio ;  23.  Addictus ;  24.  Boeotia ;  25.  Nervolaria ;  26.  Fre- 
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turn ;  27.  Trigemini ;  28.  Astraba ;  29.  Parasitus  piger ;  80.  Parasitus  medicus ; 
81.  Commorientes ;  82.  Condalium ;  88.  Gemini  lenonea ;  84.  Feneratrix  ;  85.  Frivo- 
laria;  86.  Sitellitergus ;  87.  Fugitivi ;  88.  Cacistio  (?  Cocistrio  GLowe,  prodrom. 
glosaar.  291) ;  89.  Hortulus  ;  40.  Artemo.  To  the  8rd  class  (r6$a)  may  then  belong 
(ib.  p.  154):  L  Colax ;  2.  Carbonaria;  8.  Acharistio;  4.  Bis  compressa;  5.  Anus; 
6.  Agroecus;  7.  Dyscolus;  8.  Pago  (?  Phago  JBPirs,  Paplago  MHertz,  rament. 
Gell.  xnant.  Breal.  1868,  20,  Arpago,  GLowe,  prodr.  gloasar.  lat,  292) ;  9.  Cornicula ; 
10.  Calceolua;  11.  Baccaria  (on  the  name  see  Lows  1.1.  292) ;  12.  Caecus  aut  Prae- 
donea.  In  Bitschl,  opuac.  8. 177  is  the  commencement  of  a  collection  of  fragments 
(Achariatio  to  Boeotia).  PI.  fabb.  deperditt.  frgm.  coll.  FWikter,  Bonn  1885.  But 
that  the  21  (only  the  last,  Vidularia,  is  lost,  see  §  97,  21),  which  we  still  have  are  the 
Varronianae  (of  the  first  class,  the  oftoXoyoOutra)  is  of  itself  highly  probable.  Varro's 
authority  brought  it  to  pass  that  the  plays  acknowledged  by  him  were  treated  with 
preference  in  copying  and  reading. 

6.  The  origin  of  the  critical  difficulty  appears  from  Gbi.l.  8,  8,  13  non  dubium 
est  quin  istae  (all?)  quae  tcriptae  a  Ptaulo  non  videntur  el  no  mini  eius  addiruntur 
veterum  poetarum  fuerint  el  ab  eo  retractatae  aUpte  expolitae  tint  ac  propterca  reaipiant 
atUum  plant itium.  This  might  apply  only  to  plays  of  Andronicus  and  Naevius ;  see 
Bitschl,  Parerga  96.  In  §  10  Gellius  mentions  also  that  in  Varro's  liber  de  eomoediis 
platttinit  id  quoque  scriptum,  Ptautium  fuute  quempiam  poetam  comoediarum,  whose 
plays  had  been  mixed  up  with  those  of  Plautua,  on  account  of  the  similarity  of  the 
names  (gen.  Plauti),  but  this  does  not  help  us  much:  see  Bitschl  95  sq.  But 
MHkutz  (de  Plautio  poet  a  ac  pictore,  Breal.  1867)  has  at  least  proved  that  such  a 
1'luu  tius  did  once  exist.,  Xjic  principal  cause  of  the  confusion  is  < Kitsch  l  118)  that 
tin-  name  '  Plautine '  becaiiie_a  kind  of  t-tillet-tivt;  iippfllut  ji.ij  of  t.\u>  principal  period 
of  tin-  palliata.  J  he  anonymous  i»lays  King  put  to  th1'  avC'.MUlt  v{  f:M"""fl  »a»»e.  or 
the  managers  also  intentionally  ascribing  them  to  Plautus.    Cf.  Mommsks.  RG.  1". 

g  i  Mil  n   '  ™  '  ' 

901.— On  the  whole  question  see  Bitschl,  the  fabulae  Varronianae  of  Plautus, 
Parerga  71. 

97.  The  20  extant  plays  are  arranged  in  the  MSS.  in  nearly 
alphabetical  order,  which  has,  however,  been  departed  from  in 
the  case  of  the  Bacchides  in  favour  of  chronological  order.  The 
following  list  contains  their  names  according  to  the  usual 
arrangement  :— 

For  editions  of  the  whole  or  parts  see  §  99, 11. 

ljr^Tmphitru^rthe  only  Plautine  play  with  a  mythological 
''comic-marvellous)  plot,  treated  with  complete  mastery  over  the 
language  and  with  sparkling  humour.  Its  original  and  the  time 
of  its  composition  are  unknown. 

1.  There  are  confusions  of  persons  as  in  the  Menaechmi,  but  involving  two 
pairs  instead  of  one,  and  not  as  there  owing  to  accidental  resemblance,  but  in  con- 
sequence of  intentional  imitation.  On  account  of  the  mixture  of  divine  and  human 
characters  the  play  is  denoted  as  trayicomoedia  in  the  prologus.  The  original  be- 
longs no  doubt  to  the  New  Comedy,  and  was  neither  a  play  of  Archippos  (old  Attic 
Comedy)  nor  of  Rhinthon.  See  Vahlen,  BhM.  16,  472.  It  was  perhaps  performed 
as  late  as  the  4th  and  5th  century  of  the  Christian  era.  See  Arnob.  adv.  nat.  4, 
85.  7,  88.   Pbudkkt.  periat.  10,  226.   Aluustijc.  epist.  202.   After  act  4,  2  there  is  a 
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gap  of  several  scenes,  or  800  lines,  caused  by  the  loss  of  a  quaternio;  in  the  loth 
century  this  wu  filled  up  by  Hermolaus  Barbaras  in  a  manner  very  unsuccessful 
both  as  to  form  and  contents. 

2.  Edited  separately  by  FLixdkmakx  (Lps.  1884),  FWHoltk  (Lps.  1846). 
APaijikh,  Lond.  1890.— FOsanx,  der  A.  des  PL,  BhM.  2  (1884),  805.  Welckeb, 
griech.  Trag.  147a  Stbixhopp,  Proleg.  eu  PL  A.,  Blankenb.  1872.  79  II.  EHofk- 
maxm,  de  PL  Amph.  exemplari  et  fragm.,  Bresl.  1848.  JSchbObcr,  de  fragm.  Am  ph. 
Plaut.  L  Strassb.  1879.  SBraxdt,  BhM.  84,  575.  HKOstlix,  Phil.  86,  858. 
OBibdeck,  BhM.  88,  450.   Mediaeval  revision  of  the  Amph.  by  Vitalis :  §  436,  9. 


yXsin arTa>  with  a  farcical  plot^  but  varied  and  lively 
characters  and  scenes  qf  grpnf.  rrtmjp  power.  It  is  taken  from 
Deinophilos'  '  0*0709,  and  was  written  c.  560/194. 

1.  On  Prolog,  v.  11.  see  §  96,  1.  Bitschl,  op.  2,  688,  cf.  JJ.  97,  212.— Ed.  by 
EJBichter,  Nurnb.  1888.  Criticism:  LHavet,  rev.  de  phil.  6, 148.  Bibbeck, BhM. 
37,  54. 

dtf^A u  1  ul arTa>  one  of  the  best  plays  of  Plautus,  both  in 
plot  and  in  execution,  ^^11^^  r.hf  .^tf^'i'iti  ftf  fcjftkir  The 

conclusi< 


1.  The  original  was  no  doubt  a  play  of  the  New  Comedy.  On  account  of  3,  5 
it  must  have  been  written  after  the  abolition  of  the  lex  Oppia,  Le.  after  559/195; 
Ladkwio  in  ZfAW.  1841,  1085.  GABWolff,  proleg.  ad  PL  A,  Naumb.  1836. 
WWagxkb,  de  PL  A.,  Bonn  1864.  CMFraxckkx,  het  origineel  v.  PL  AuL,  Versl. 
en  MededeeL  2  (1882),  11. 

2.  Editions  by  Gollkb  (Cologne,  1825),  JHii.oyard  (Lond.  1889),  WWaomkb 
(Cambr.;  1876),  EBkxoist  (Par. 4  1878),  CMFraxckkx  (Groningen  1877).— OFLorkxz, 
Coliationen  der  codd.  B.  u.  D.  but  AuL  des  PL,  Bad.  1872.  HAKoch,  J  J.  107, 839. 
GGiVrx,  act.  Lips.  6,  810.  KDxiatbko,  BhM  87, 261.-U>u  the  Querolus,  an  imitation 
of  the  Aulularia,  see  §  436,  9. 

4^uaptiv^Ta^pathetic  piece  without  female  characters  or 
love-int^ug^yind  without  active  interest  (stataria),  though  well 
instructed  and  enhvened  by  the  character  of  the  parasite^ 

1.  On  the  question,  whether  th*»  paras  Up  is  a  genuine  addition  of  Plautus.  see 
EHebzoo,  JJ.  118,  363.  Separately  edited  by  CEGkppebt  (Latin  and  German,  Berl. 
1859).  JLCssixo  (Copenh.  1869),  JBbix  (Leips.  *  1884),  with  crit.  app.  and  Bentley's 
tinendatt.  to  the  whole  of  Plautus  (cf.  §  99,  18)  by  ESoxnexscheix,  Lond.  (also  Lpz.) 
188a 

2.  Lbssixo,  Werke  3,  77.  127.  Cf.  WHertzbexo,  preface  to  his  trails  1.  p.  xix. 
— JBbix,  Emendatt.  in  PL  CapL,  Liegnitz  1862.  BDombabt,  BlfdbayrGW.  5,  157. 
197  ;  JJ.  128,  185.  ASmcxoel,  Phil.  87,  415.  FMabtixs,  quaestL  Plaut.  (cap.  2,  3), 
Halle  1879. 


the  comical  name  of  the  parasite  in 
can|;.    Uomposed  soon  after  561/193. 


L  Cure  4?  2,  28  allusion  to  the  lex  Sempronia  (Liv.  85,  7)  of  the  year  561/193 
Tvuffei,  Studien  u.  Char.  (1871)  262.  A  kind  of  parabasis  in  4,  1  is  remarkable. 
On  this  HJordam,  Herm.  15,  116. 
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2.  Edition  by  CEGkppebt  (Lat.  and  Germ.),  Berl.  1845.— LMkbckmn,  Symb. 
egteget,  ad  Cure.  PI.,  Dorp.  1861.  ASpeicoku,  Phil,  26,  854.  MVoiot,  EhM.  27,  168. 
GGoTi,  BhM.  81,  603.  Fleckeisbx,  JJ.  121,  122.  Bibbbck,  Lpz.  Ber.  1879,  80. 
BCcheleb,  BhM.  89,  285.   WSoltau,  Cure,  act.  III  interpret.,  Zabern  1882. 

6^Casina^adapted  from  the  KXypovnevoi  of"l5iphiloib though  . 
with  the"  addition  ofgoTis(-cpit"i7^iri  rnarsP.  fiorpan  t.astaT 
may  also  have  caused  the  loss  of  ±hr>  rmiy  hiding  scenm^  JThe 
extant  play  is  no  doubt  an  abridgment  made  for  later  per- 
formances, but  the  author  of  the  prologue  was  evidently— ac- 
quainted with  the  complete  play. 

L  Teufpel,  Stud.  u.  Charakt.  257.  Momxskh,  EG.  I6,  892  concludes  from 
5,  4,  11  that  the  play  was  written  before  the  prohibition  of  the  Bacchanalia  (a. 
568/186),  against  Ritkhl,  Parerga  191 ;  cf,  also  E's  Opusc.  2,  658. 

2.  The  supposed  theatre-ticket  with  the  inscription  Ccuina  Ffauti  (Ob.  2539)  is 
spurious.  Moumben,  Lpz.  Ber.  1849,  286.  FWieseleb,  Denkm.  des  Buhnenw. 
(Gott,  1850),  87  on  t.  4,  18 ;  de  tesseris  .  .  .  theatralibus  1  (Gott.  1866),  8. 

8.  Edition  (in  us.  lectt.)  by  Geppebt,  Berl.  1866.— ThLadewio,.  BhM.  8,  185. 
BIommskn,  ib.  10,  122.  Fleckeisex,  krit.  Miscellen  (Dresd.  1864),  5.  CFchbmakn, 
JJ.  99,  480.  Gkppbbt,  on  the  Cas.  in  the  cod.  Ambr.,  ZfGW.  17,  625.  Stu i>EJttrn d, 
ib.  18,  526,  and  Emend,  plaut.  (1871)  8,  15.  Fleckeibex  and  Bitschl,  JJ.  108,  687. 
Bebok,  kl.  Schr.  1,  410.  HAKoch,  JJ.  105,  688.  CMFbaxcxex,  Mnemos.  NS. 
7,  184. 

CistellarTayscarcely  one  half  of  which  is  preserved, 
perhaps  also  from  j^sTage-editio^C^he  plot  is  very  much-Jjke^ 


that  of  tkq^Epidicu 


I.  In  the  prologue  (1,  8,  54)  a  single  mention  of  the  still  unfinished  war  with 
Hannibal.— Edition :  LEBkkoist,  Lyon  1868.— ThLadewio,  BhM.  8,  520.  Teufpel, 
Stud.  260.   Studemukd,  Emend,  plaut,  1871,  7  ;  Herm.  19,  456. 


lot  vaneTH  but  (somewhat  complicatec 
and  without  mucIf^miLaiir^and  rvTvacit^.     It  must  have  been 
written  after  559/195. 

L  The  complicated  plot  may  perhaps  be  explained  (according  to  Ladewio 
ZfAW.  1841,  1086,  but  against  him  EMClleb  1.1.  5  and  LBkinhabdt  in  Stude- 
mund's  Studien  1,  108,  with  J  J.  Ill,  194)  by  assuming  contamination,  and  may 
itself  account  for  the  unfavourable  reception  of  the  play,  whereas  the  poet  (Bacch. 
215)  blames  for  this  Pellio,  the  actor  of  the  leading  part  (§  16,  14).— 2,  2,  40  pre- 
supposes the  abolition  of  the  lex  Oppia  sumptuaria  (a.  559/195). 

2.  Editions  by  FJauob  (Lub.  1835)  and  CEGeppebt,  Berl.  1865.— EMClleb,  de 
PI.  Epidico,  Berl.  1865.  GLangbehb,  de  PI.  Epid.  in  the  Miscellanea  philol.  (Gott. 
1876)  9.  GGotb,  acta  Lips.  6,  288.  322.  CMFbanckbx,  Mnemos.  NS.  7,  184. 
ThHabpeb,  ad  Epid.  coniectanea,  Dresd.  1882.  CSchbkdihobb,  obss.  in  Epid.,  Mun- 
nerst.  1884.— Translation  by  FJacob,  Lub.  1848.— On  the  plays  nos.  1-8:  GGotx, 
symb,  orit,  ad  priores  PI,  fabulas,  Lps.  1877. 


ft^BacchioTes^e  of  the  best  plays  both  in  plan  (esp.  in  the 
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masterly  working-up  of  the  intrigue)  and  as  regards  the_cha- 
^Tne*  first  scenes  were  lost  with  the  last  part  of  the 
lulana^between  the  4th  and  6th  centuries  a.d.  The  original 
was  most  likely  Menander's  J  is  i^atraTUJv.  It  was  performed 
a.  565/189. 


L  On  the  contents  and  remains  of  the  2  or  8  scenes  which  are  lost  see  Ritschi., 
op.  2,  292.  Ribbetb  RhM.  42,  111.  The  bad  supplements  found  in  old  editions 
are  most  probably  by  Antonio  Beccadelli  of  Palermo  (§  99,  8). 

2.  Contamination  is  not  probable ;  see  Teuffel,  stud.  u.  Charakt.  256.  On 
supposed  later  revision  see  WBrachmaxn,  Lpz.  Stud.  8,  57  and  EAkspach,  Bonn 
1882,  and  against  it  PWeisb,  Berl.  1883.— It  must  have  been  written  before  568/186 
on  account  of  lines  58  and  1078  (allusion  to  the  four  triumphs  of  the  year  565/189) : 
see  RiTscHL,  Parerga  423.   GGOtz,  acta  Lips.  6,  815. 

8.  The  present  placing  of  the  play  (after  Epid.)  dates  only  from  the  5th  cen- 
tury a.d.,  and  is  founded  on  line  214  R.  Ritschl,  Parerga  891;  cf.  op.  2,  821. 
Stcdemund,  Festgruss  z.  Wurrb.  Philologenvers.  (1868)  89. 

4.  Editions  by  FRitschl  (Hal.  1885),  GHrrmahn  (Lps.  1845).  — Articles: 
Ritschl,  Parerga  891  and  op.  2,  292.  FVFritzschb,  Rostocker  Sommerkatalog 
1846.  Scheeidewiw,  RhM.  2,  415.  MHEMeier,  op.  2,  880.  ThLadewio,  Phil.  17, 
261.   Teuffel,  RhM.  80,  817 ;  JJ.  118,  589. 


o  s  t  e  1 1  a  rial 
"contrived  rjloQanc 


lichaunted  houifi>.  a  play  withfk  welF 
rarietv  pfhajjufly  invented  situations  and 


well-drawn  characters. 


1.  Probably  adapted  from  Philemon's  <t>d<rna;  cf.  Fkst.  162.  805  Plautus  in 
PhasnuUe.  Ritschl,  Parerga  159.  272.  481.  Comic  quotation  of  himself  by  Phi- 
lemon, retained  by  Plautus  v.  1149:  Si  amicus  Diphilo  out  Philenwni  e*  etc. 
FLeo,  Herm.  18,  560. 

2.  Editions  by  ALobekz,  Berl.»  1883.  WRamsay,  Lond.  1869.  SBloob,  Chris- 
tiania  1873.  EMohris,  Bost.  1880.  EASoukenwheik,  Cambr.  1884.— IAStamkabt, 
oommentarius  in  PI.  Most.,  Amst.  1858.— Cf.  Loekke,  Phil.  27,  548.  ASi'kmqel,  ib. 
28,  725.   REllis,  journ.  of  philol.  11,  161.   FLeo,  Herm.  18,  558. 


llr,Menaechmi^/in  all  probability  the  most  excellent  of  the 
l5ne  ri.nn'-dit.^jjysrribiii^  tl leCmtTiy  mistake!  and  cmnpl i - 
cations  arising  from  the  very  great  resemblance  ofCtwin  brothei 
lafrart^timeTbf  this  play  are  unknown. 

1.  Argument  urn  siceli»$at  (prol.  12)  is  said  with  reference  to  the  birthplace  of 
the  twins  only.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether  P< is^iilipjx  w'  ALSvum  ("Ouotm)  was  the 
original  (Ladewio,  Phil.  1,  275);  see  Teuffel,  Stud.  263.  Rirbece,  rom.  Dicht. 
1,  125.  2,  8,  60  bears  out,  in  some  degree,  the  supposition  that  it  was  composed 
before  a.  589/215.  In  any  case  the  Menaechmi  is  among  the  earliest  of  the  plays  of 
Plautus  which  have  been  preserved  to  us. 

2.  Editions  by  JHildyabd  (Cambr.  1840),  CEGeppbbt  (Lat.  and  Germ.,  Berl. 
1845),  JBbix  (Leipz. »  1880).  WWaomeb  (Cambridge  1878).  JVahlex,  Berl.  1882.- 
Vahles,  RhM.  16,  631.  27, 178.  Herm.  17,  599.  603.  610.  Teuffel,  Stud.  u.  Charakt. 
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263.  LSchwabe,  JJ.  105,  403.  KDziatzko,  ib.  107,  838.  PLaroen,  de  Men. 
prologo,  Mttnster  1873;  Phil.  38,  708.  Ribbeck,  RhM.  87,  581.  JBbix,  JJ.  131, 
198.   JHOnioks,  journ.  of  Philol.  1885,  58. 

8.  ALStiefel,  d.  Menftchmenfabel,  in  the  Symbols*  philol.  ad  LSpengel., 
Munch.  1877;  BlfdbayrGW.  15,  809.  840.  ThZiblinski,  quaestt.  com.  71.— PESon- 
nekiujro,  de  Men.  PI.  retractatione,  Bonn  1882.    GGOtz,  EhM.  85,  481. 

glorioTuy^the  exaggerated  portrait  of  a  brag- 
gadocipl'not  without  CfSfoTix  passage^  and  rather  careless  as  to 
the  plot,  but  overflowing  with  most  felicitous  humour. 

1.  This  is  the  traditional  and  correct  title:  see"  WHertzbeho,  transl.  856. 
ARiese,  RhM.  22,  803.— Lesbikq,  Works  7,  90  and  Fletkeiskx,  RhM.  14,  628 
preferred  Oloriostu. — The  original  of  the  play,  according  to  2,  1,  8,  is  the  'AXafw*  of 
some  Greek  poet,  and  in  the  introductory  scene  also  Menander's  K6\a£  (WABeckbr\ 
or  Diphilos'  hipnairtlxw  (Ritschl).  Cf.  Teuffkl,  Stud.  278.  Rihheck,  Alazon, 
Beitr.  r.  antiken  Ethologie ;  'together  with  the  transl.  of  PI.  Mil.  glor.,  Lpz.  1882 — 
The  time  is  later  than  a.  550/204  (on  account  of  v.  211  sq.)  and  earlier  than  568/186 
(on  account  of  1016).  The  play  contains  no  lyrical  portions;  Ritschl,  op.  8,  29. — 
For  parallels  to  the  story  of  the  abduction :  EZabkcke,  RhM.  89,  1. 

2.  Editions  by  ALobexz  (Berl.  •  1886),  JBbix  (Lpz.»  1882,  together  with  J  J. 
115,  837).   ORibueck,  Lps.  1881.   RYTyrbell,  Lond.  ■  1885. 

8.  Ritschl,  op.  2,  404  (de  argumento  acrosticho  Mil.  gl.).  8,  789.  FVFritz»che, 
Rostocker  Index  Sommer  1850.  MJLvuft,  op.  2,  185.  8,  899.  Ribbeck,  RhM.  12, 
594.  29,  18.  86, 116.  ASchOne,  ib.  18,  157.  HAKi>ch,  JJ.  101,  61.  Fleckeisem,  ib. 
101,846.  SBugor,  Phil.  80,  686.  ALobenz,  ib.  80,  578.  82,  270.  406.  •FSchjiidt, 
Unterss.  Ub.  d.  Mil.  gl.,  JJ.  Suppl.  9,  321.   ThBibt,  RhM.  40,  521. 


13^fMercatorQwith  a  plot  resembling  the  Casina,  probably 
performed!  not   before  558/196.     Its  original  was  Philemon's 

1.  The  time  has  been  deduced  from  3,  1,  28  by  Ladewio,  Zf AW.  1841,  1085 ; 
cf.  Ritschl,  Parerga  344.  Critical  contributions  by  Rit*chl,  op.  2, 395.  JBbix,  Phil. 
12,  650.  FBCchkleb,  RhM.  15.  428.  GGote,  ib.  81,  685.  ORibbeck,  emendatt.  in 
Merc.,  Lps.  1883.— On  the  prologue  see  Dziatzko,  RhM.  26, 421.  29,63.  LReixiiabdt, 
de  retractatis  fabb.  PI.,  Greifsw.  1872.  =  Studeinund's  Studien  1,  80. 

14^P?eudol^i^ra^mature  production  in  its  whole  character 
and  forn^/but  rather  loose  in  construction ;  performed  a.  563£lin^) 

1.  On  the  form  of  the  title  Pseudolus  (see  the  puns  on  doltu  1205.  1244) 
=  *tv6v\ot  OSevffhbt,  Phil.  25, 448.  Fleckeiben,  JJ.  93,  9.  Cf.  ib.  242.  OLobexz,  Phih 
85,  158.  Against  this  and  for  Pseudulus  Ritschl,  op.  8.  7;  cf.  8,  332.— Didascalia  : 
Af.  Junio  M.Jil.  pr.  urb.  (a.  568/191)  acta  Megaleiiu.  Accordingly  the  first  perform- 
ance took  place  on  the  consecration  of  the  temple  of  the  magna  mater  (cf.  2,  4,  19), 
on  the  10th  of  April  of  that  year  (Ritschl,  Parerga  286.  295).  Cf.  Cic.  Cato  50 
(juam  (yaudebat  in  tenectute)  Truculcnto  llautui,  (/uam  foeudulo .'— Berok  maintains 
that  this  comedy  was  an  adaptation  of  a  play  of  the  Middle  Comedy:  RhM. 
20,290. 

2.  Editions  by  Roxeijx  (Daventr.  1886),  ALorexx  (Berl.  1876).— With  Rud.  and 
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True,  den  no  rec.  et  expl.  FHBothe,  Lps.  18-10. —  HUsexer,  Pseud,  scaena  secunda 
reoogn.,  Greifsw.  18G6.  AKiesslinq,  BhM.  23,  411.  ALorekz,  Phil.  35,  153. 
FScmjiidt,  in  the  Miscellanea  philol.  (Gott.  1876)  20.  JBhix,  J  J.  115,  827.  JHil- 
behg,  ZfoG.  28,  84. 

ithout  blemishes  in  its  plot  and  division, 
bnt  famous  for  the  Phoenician  passage  in  it.  It  was  performed 
565/189.  Its  original  was  a  play  called  Kapxrj&ovios,  probably 
Tenai 


1.  On  the  faults  and  chronology  of  this  play  see  Teckkkl.  Stud.  274.  Cf. 
LBeihhardt  in  Studem.  Stud.  1, 109.  At  a  later  performance  the  title  was  changed 
to  Patruut  pultiphagonides  (prol.  54).  The  present  fourth  act  (817  sqq.)  should  be 
placed  before  v.  439 :  GGOtz,  de  compos.  Poen.,  Jena  1888.  The  last  scene  exists 
iu  two  texts,  not  agreeing  with  each  other,  but  of  about  the  same  age ;  Bitschl, 
Parerga  601.  ThHasfer.  de  Poen.  duplici  exitu,  Lps.  1868.  Cf.  GGutz,  acta  Lips, 
b,  253.  326.  CMFrakcrex,  de  Poen.  compositione,  Mnemos.  4  (1876),  146.  GLajcu- 
reur,  de  PI.  Poen.,  Friedland  1883. 

2.  Edition  by  Geffert,  Berl.  1864.— On  the  Punic  (5,  1)  recent  notice  by 
JGildembister  in  Gotz-Lowe's  edition.  GHexkex,  de  Hannonis  iu  Poen.  precationis 
recensione  punica,  Marb.  1882. — Critical :  Bitschi.,  op.  5,  552.  HAKoch,  JJ.  107, 
241.  GGOtz,  act.  Lps.  6,  328.  KSchueth,  de  Poen.  quaestt.  crit.,  Bonn  1888.  On 
the  prologue :  OBeskdorf,  ZfoG.  26,  88.   JSommerbrodt,  BhM.  81, 129. 


16£Persa^a  play  describiiigCtSeintrigues  ofslave^  with  a 
simple  plot,  which  is,  however,  injsome  respects  carried  out  in 
a  very  lively  manner. 

1.  ThLadewig,  on  the  canon  of  Vole  Sed.  88  (composed  a.  557/197).  GGotz,  die 
Auffuhrungszeit  des  Persa  (a.  568/186),  BhM.  30,  162.— Cf.  the  same  writer  acta 
Lips.  6,  297. — AvaxJisexduk,  de  Plauti  Persa,  Utrecht  1884. 

lqjTljiidel^^th^^  rather  for  the  merry 

and  witty  exeeution~of  many  scenes  than  the  plot  of  the  whole. 
'Tie  originally  IhphiloS)    Time  about  562/192. 

1.  Editions  by  FVBeiz  (Lps.  1789),  CECurSchseidbr  (Bresl.  1824),  FHBothe 
(see  Pseud.),  Geffert  (Berl.  1846),  LEBekou>t  (Par.  1864). 

2.  Teukfel,  Stud.  276.— Kami-makx,  adnott.,  Oels  1830.  CMFeamckek,  Mnemos. 
8  (1875),  84.  JBrix,  JJ.  181,  200.  On  the  prologue:  KDziatzko,  BhM.  24,  570. 
On  the  fishermen's  chorus :  see  §  16,  8. 

18j£gtichugfr  performed  554ggjBffiidis  plebeis  (^bourgeois 
comedy  Without  intrigujj}  second-rate. 

1.  The  didascalia  preserved  in  the  cod.  Ambros.  calls  the  original  Adelphoe 
Menandru.  The  play  by  Menander,  reproduced  in  Terence's  Adelphi,  is  out  of  the 
question  on  account  of  the  difference  of  contents.  Bitscul,  Parerga  270  (who  with 
KFHermann  understands  Menander's  4>iAd5<\#ot),  Stcdemumd  1.1.  and  others  consider 
tjn'  dulascalia  corrupt.  It  appears  more  probabl^  *hn.t.  %y,-p  different  plays  of 
Menander  bore  the  name  of  Adelphi  (cf.  Schol.  Plat.  p.  276  xal  Mivavtyot  lv  'khik<$*)l\ 
0).  See  Fix  ho  li.,  J  J,  119,  44.  " 
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2.  Bitschl,  Parerga  261.  Bebok,  op.  1,  86.  Teuffel,  Stud.  277.  Dztatzko, 
RhM.  21,  82.  ASpkkgkl,  Phil.  28,  728.  "vYStudemttod  (de  actae  Stichi  Plautinae 
tempore),  comment.  Mommsen.  (Berl.  1877)  782.  GGotz,  acta  Lips.  6, 802.  HBuch- 
holtz,  Phil.  86,  720.   FLxo,  EhM.  89,  470. 

19jr^rTinumm^isYa^verv  pretty  family  piece,  wi+^"f  fpp^lp, 
characters,  of  measured  plan  and  tone  (stataria).  Exhibited^  not 
before  560/194.    The  original  was  Philemon's  Orjaavpo^. 

1.  Editions  by  GHekmann  (Lps.  1800  and  1858),  Geppebt  (Latin  and  German, 
Berl.  1844.  Lpx.  1854),  JBbix  (Lpz,»  1879),  WWaonxr  (Cambridge*  1875), 
ASpekqel  (Berl.  1875),  CEFbeeman  and  ASlomar,  Oxford  1888,  ECocchia,  Turin 
1886. 

2.  Ritschl,  de  actae  Trin.  tempore,  Parerga  839.  De  interpolatione  Trin.,  ib. 
511.  M  HKMkikh,  op.  2,  321.  Berok,  kl.  Schr.  1,  58.  615.  FVFritzsche,  Rostock 
Ind.  1849  sq.  Studemukd,  der  pi.  Trin.  im  cod.  Ambrosianus,  BhM.  21,  574.  Cf . 
Herm.  1,  804.  810.  Contributions  to  the  criticism  of  the  text  by  ORibiieck,  RhM. 
27,  177.  Tecffel,  ib.  485.  28,  844.  31,  472.  682;  JJ.  105,  831.  Ritschl,  op.  8,  146. 
FScholl,  acta  Lips.  2,  457.  GLOwe,  JJ.  Ill,  538;  ooniect.  Plaut.,  Lps.  1877,  61. 
HScherkl,  Wien.  Stud.  2,  154. 

8.  Translated  by  FOstheldeb  (Speier  1852  sq.)  and  WWaonkb  (Frankf.  1861). 

2Qf^^iicurenTus^performod  about  565/189.  defective  in  its 
present  form  as  regards  thn  rharfu»t.f»rs)  full  of  broad  and  unre- 
strained humour,  somewhat  prolix  in  partg.  The  priucipal 
character  is  a  greedy  meretrjx. 

L  Cic.  Cato  50  (see  §  96,  2).  Teuffel,  Stud.  279.  LReikhabdt  in  Studem. 
Stud.  1,  98  (de  compoaitione  True).  On  the  prologue  see  KDziatzko.  RhM.  29,  51. 
Was  the  original  the  Zixvu»iot  of  Menander??  FScholl,  1.1.  15,  and  in  the  praef. 
to  his  edition.    Against  this  FSchmidt,  GGA.  1.1.    Ribbeck,  Alazon  79. 

2.  Editions  by  GOlleb  (Cologne,  1824),  FHBothe  (see  Pseud.),  Geppebt  (Berl. 
1863),  ASpenoel  and  WStcdemund  (Gott.  1868). 

8.  The  MS.  material  is  very  corrupt.  Criticism :  CEChrSchneider,  Vratisl. 
1884.  ASpenobl,  lectt.  Plaut.,  Munch.  1866.  JBbix,  Epistula  ad  ASpengelium, 
Liegnitz,  1868.  AKiesslinq,  JJ.  97,  609.  ThBkrok,  kl.  Schr.  1,  680.  Fleckeisen, 
JJ.  101,  616.  647.  709.  781.  848.  103,  460.  809.  Cf.  105,  866.  569.  882.  SBuooe,  ib. 
107,  401 ;  HAKoch,  ib.  419.  BDombabt.  Phil.  28,  781.  JMahly,  Blfdbayr.  Gymn. 
9,  118.  FScholl,  acta  Lips,  2,  458;  divinationes  in  True,  Lps.  1876.  GGotz,  acta 
Lips.  6,  288.  GLowb,  coniectan.  Plaut.  52.  FSchmidt,  Gott.  gel.  Anx.  1877,  951. 
Ribbeck,  RhM.  87,  417.  EBahberb,  JJ.  125,  473.  KDziatzko,  JJ.  127,  61.  REllis, 
journ.  of  Phil.  12,  256. 

4.  GEGeppebt,  on  the  so-called  Italian  revision  in  the  True,  in  his  Plautine 
studies,  1  (1870),  87.  EKellebhoff,  complete  text  of  the  True,  from  the  Paris  MS. 
7889  with  the  variants  from  F,  and  the  collations  by  Geppebt,  Oldenb.  1886. 


21)  Vidularia,  '  story  of  the  travelling  trunk,'  perhaps  after  a  1\<^a  (pro- 
bably by  Diphilos),  very  similar  in  its  contents  to  the  Rudens.  Being  the  last 
play  of  the  collection  it  was  lost  (only  during  the  Middle  Ages),  Remains  of  it 
are  extant  in  the  Milan  palimpsest.   In  addition  there  are  quotations  in  some  of 
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the  grammarians.  WStcdkmchd,  de  Vidularia  plantina,  Greifsw.  1870;  Verh.  d. 
Karlsraher  Philol.-Vers.,  Lpa,  1683,  83  (which  contains  also  a  complete  collection 
of  the  fragments). 

98.  Plautus  is  wholly  a  comic  and  popular  poet,  with  all  the 
good  and  bad  qualities  of  such.  His  position  as  a  playwright, 
producing  rapidly  to  make  a  living  out  of  his  employment, 
explains  his  frequently  rough  treatment  of  his  Greek  original, 
his  dovetailing  of  two  plays,  and  his  carelessness  as  regards 
contradictions,  improbabilities  and  the  like.  But  Plautus  is  not 
merely  a  translator.  His  strength,  like  that  of  most  comic  poets 
and  humorists,  lies  not  in  the  plan  of  the  whole  but  in  the 
details.  For  the  former  he  is  entirely  dependent  on  his  models, 
to  whom  he  is  far  from  equal  in  constructive  skill  as  regards  the 
development  of  the  story  and  in  artistic  insight  generally.  On 
the  other  hand,  with  these  limitations,  he  shows  masterly  ability 
in  recasting  the  old  subject-matter  in  new  language.  In  his 
hands  the  foreign  material  receives  a  Romano-Italic  colouring, 
which  spoils  the  delicate  finish  of  the  Attic  delineation.  His 
genius  imprints  on  materials  drawn  from  all  manner  of  sources 
a  distinct  and  uniform  style,  and  a  character  of  original  power, 
robustness  and  freshness.  The  poet  overflows  with  a  profusion  of 
wit  and  humour.  Comic  conceits  crowd  upon  him,  leading  him 
away  again  and  again  from  his  models.  His  wit  is  often  broad 
and  strongly  flavoured,  but  is  rarely  insipid.  The  poet  is  at  his 
best  in  passages  of  repartee,  which  he  successfully  manages  and 
modulates,  according  to  the  circumstances  and  characters,  with 
variations  of  tone  and  tempo,  either  subdued  or  wrought  to  a 
pitch  in  neat  and  striking  phraseology.  Here  Plautus  is  assisted 
by  his  perfect  mastery  of  the  language.  In  handling  it  he  shows 
admirable  ease  and  wealth  of  diction,  though  this  indeed  fre- 
quently degenerates  into  what,  according  to  our  taste,  would 
appear  gross  redundancy.  He  employs,  as  the  subject-matter  of 
his  plays  itself  necessitated,  the  transitional  language  of  his  time, 
which  was  exceedingly  fluctuating  in  sound  and  form  (§  93).  In 
prosody  also  he  availed  himself  of  the  licences  described  above 
(p.  126  sq.),  but  his  versification  is  thoroughly  artistic,  always 
easy,  even  in  difficult  metres  (bacchii,  cretics  etc.) ,  and  often  very 
harmonious.  The  large  remains  of  Plautus  which  have  fortunately 
been  preserved  to  us  are,  therefore,  irrespective  of  their  literary 
importance,  of  extraordinary  value  for  the  history  of  the  language. 

1.  On  the  characteristics  of  Plautus  see  e-g.  Lbssiho,  collected  works,  8,  1, 
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Lachm.,  Mohmsex,  EG.  1*,  901.  2,  482,  Rirbecx,  rOm.  Dicht.  1,  57.  The  plays  are 
singly  reviewed  in  Bitschls  op.  2,  782  (by  a  lady). 

2.  Among  the  ancients  Cicero  is  extravagant  in  his  admiration  (in  ascribing 
to  Plautus,  off.  1, 104  the  iocandi  genu*  elegant,  urbamtm,  ingeniotum,  facet  um  in  eqnal 
perfection  with  the  Attic  poets ;  Apoll.  8ido».28, 148  even  says :  Oraiot,  Plaute,  tale* 
lepore  transit),  while  Horace  is  too  severe  in  his  criticism  (judging  from  artistic 
rules)  E.  1,  1,  170  (here,  e.g.  gettit  enim  [Plautus]  nummum  in  loculot  demittere,  pott 
hoe  securm,  cadat  an  recto  ttet  fabvla  talo).  1,  8,  270.  See  Bitschl,  neue  plautin. 
Exkurse  1, 122 ;  op.  8, 156.  In  the  Augustan  period  the  admirers  of  the  archaic 
poets  praised  him  for  his  vivacity  and  rapidity,  for  which  they  compared  him  to 
Epicharmos,  thus  at  the  same  time  palliating  his  frequent  want  of  form  ;  on  the 
frequently  misunderstood  expression  properare  ad  exemplar  Epicharmi  (Hob.  E.  2, 
1,  57)  cf.  Abibtoph.  Eccl.  588  <ln  rb  raxtw  xaplrw  fterixet  rXfurrw  wapA  rotn  BearaU 
and  ThLadewiq,  on  the  canon  of  Vole.  Sed.  (1842)  19;  Phil.  1.  276;  and  also  Lihqe, 
de  Plauto  properante  ad  ex.  Ep.,  Batibor  1827. 

8.  Chronology  of  the  comedies.  FWihoischmajik,  BhM.  1  (1888),  110.  FBitteb, 
Allg.  Schulztg.  1830,  873.  Petkrsek,  Zf  AW.  1886,  615.  Vissebieo,  quaestt.  Plautt. 
1  (Amst.  1842),  94.   Bitschl,  Parerga  177. 858  and  elsewhere.   Cf.  supr.  §  97. 

4.  His  treatment  of  his  Greek  originals :  in  the  action  and  general  substance 
of  the  plays  he  adheres  to  them  closely  for  the  most  part,  insomuch  that  he  often 
actually  retains  allusions  in  the  original  which  the  Roman  public  could  not  under- 
stand  at  all.  The  Greek  colouring  remains  in  the  names,  in  the  scene  where  the 
action  takes  place,  in  the  customs  which  are  carefully  preserved ;  but  the  poet 
thinks  nothing  of  suddenly  dropping  out  of  the  Greek  surroundings,  though 
usually  not  beyond  a  few  words  and  phrases.  In  formulas  and  idioms  the  originals 
are  more  freely  dealt  with.  Allusions  by  Plautus  himself  to  individual  contem- 
poraries (§  95,  8)  or  actual  events  are  rare.  WABeckrb,  de  com.  rom.  maxime 
Plaut.  quaestt.  (Lps.  1837),  82.  Bitschl,  Parerga  271.  FWFbitzschb,  de  graecis 
fontibus  Plauti  I,  Bost.  1845.  AKiessliko,  anall.  Plaut.  1,14.  2,9.  MSchusteb, 
quomodo  PI.  attica  exemplaria  transtulerit,  Greifsw.  1884.  FOstebmayeb,  de 
historia  fabulari  in  com.  PI.,  Greifsw.  1884. — AKbsebebo,  quaestt.  PL  et  Ter.  ad 
religionem  spectantes,  Lps.  1884.  TkHubhich,  de  diis  Plaut  et  Ter.,  Konigsb.  1888. 

5.  Allusions  of  a  military  and  juridical  nature  are  very  frequent  :•  Kampm  akk, 
res  militares  PI.,  Bresl.  1839.  •  Bomkijr,  loca  nonnulla  PI.  iure  civili  illustrate, 
Daventr.  1886.  EIBekkbb,  de  emptione  venditione  quae  Plauti  fabulis  fuisse  pro- 
betur  (Berl.  1853),  and  Loci  Plautini  de  rebus  creditis,  Greifsw.  1861.  GDeh elius, 
plautin.  Studien,  ZfBechtsgeschichte,  1  (1862),  851.  2, 177.  Cf.  §  48, 8.  Lorens  on 
the  Pseud,  p.  28— PI.  nowhere  mentions  Roman  money:  see  WChbist,  J  J.  97, 
345.  (On  Men.  1161  quinquageneiens,  see  LSchwabe,  ib.  105,  418).  On  the  nummi 
plumbei  in  PL  OBexxdorp,  ZfoG.  26,  611.  Cf.  also  Gsppbrt,  das  plant.  Munxwesen, 
plaut.  Studien  1,  41. 

6.  Actual  discrepancies,  inconsequences,  improbabilities,  negligences,  are  fre- 
quent in  PI. ;  they  are  only  in  a  very  slight  degree  to  be  explained  or  excused  on 
the  theory  of  later  revision.  See  Geppskt,  plaut.  Stud.  1,  61.  PLaeoem,  Berl.  Stud. 
5,  89.— Plautus,  the  quondam  hodman  and  journeyman  miller,  succeeds  best  in  the 
description  of  characters  from  the  lower  class,  such  as  slaves,  parasites  and  the  like. 
His  unfavourable  view  of  the  female  sex  partly  reflects  the  vulgar  opinion,  but  it 
is  also  partly  imported  from  the  originals,  being  a  peculiarity  of  the  New  Attic 


comedy.  •  LEBenoibt,  de  personis  muliebribus  apud  PI.,  Marseille  1862.-^EBertie, 
de  Plautinis  et  Terent.  adolescentibus  amatoribus,  Paris  1879. 
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7.  Plautine  language,  and  early  Latin  in  general  (see  also  §  111,  6) :  lists  of 
words,  lexika,  see  §  99, 11.   FWHoltzk,  syntaxis  prisoorum  scriptorum  ad  Teren- 
tium,  Lps.  186L  62,  II ;  suppl. :  synt.  scaenicorum  qui  post  Ter.  f  uerunt,  Lps.  1881. 
ELCtbbkrt,  grammat  Studien,  Bresl.  1867.  70,  II.  •  GSchx iliksky,  de  proprietate 
sermonis  PL  usu  linguarum  romanicarum  illustrato,  Halle,  1866.   On  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  Plautine  language  e.g.  Rirbkck,  rom.  Dicht.  1,  119. — Ritrchl, 
plautin.   Exkurse,  op.  2,  486.  661 ;  neue  plautin.  Exk.  I  (final  d  in  early  Latin), 
Lps.  1869  (together  with  op.  8,  120.  155)?ThBbboe,  Beitr.  z.  lat.  Gramra.  I  (final 
d  in  early  Latin),  Halle,  1870.   FUmppbk bach,  meletem.  Plautt.  (de  msd  et  ted 
aeeusativis;  de  iussivo  temporis  praeteriti),  Giessen  1860.   HPloeb,  de  copiae 
verborum  difTerentiis  inter  varia  poesis  rom.  genera  intercedentibus  (Diss. 
Argent.  7,  233).    EBallau,  grammatica  PL,  Berl.  1884  II.  AGEmoelbbecht, 
Wien.  Stud.  6,  216.— HBassow,  de  PL  substantivis,  with  an  index  of  all  the 
passages,  JJ.  Suppl.  15,  589.    WFraksdorff,  de  oomparativi  gradus  usu  ap. 
PL  Halle  1881. — ALccas,  Genetivbildung  der  latt  Pronom.,  in  Studem.  Stud. 
1,  part  2.  •  SBbandt,  de  varia  apud  Bom.  scaenic.  genet,  sing,  pronominum 
forma  ac  mensura,  Heidelb.  1877.   FSchm idt,  der  Plur.  des  Pron.  hic  bei  PL  u. 
Ter.,  Herm.  8,  478;  de  pronominum  demonstrat.  formis  plaut,  Berl.  1875  (cf. 
Stcdemuvd,  JJ.  113,  57).   Thdbau,  de  pronominum  demonstr.  ap.  PL  usu,  Boasel 
1876.  WNikm Ollkb,  de  pronomm.  ipse  et  idem  ap.  PL  et  Ter.,  Halle  1886.  AMahlbk, 
de  pronomiuum  personal,  ap.  PL  oollocatione,  Griefsw.  1876.  »WKampf,  de  pro- 
nomm. person,  usu  et  oolloc.  ap.  poett  scaen.  Bom.  (Berl.  Stud.  8,  2).  BKcklibski, 
critt.  Plaut.  (on  tutb,  tete,  bfedol,  bcastob  etc.),  Berl.  1884.  •  MPf-xxigsdobf,  de 
qtisqvb  et  qvisqvis  pronominum  ap.  comicos  usu,  Halle  1878.— MPaul,  quaestt, 
gramra.  I :  db  unus  nom.  num.  ap.  priscos  scriptt.  lat.  usu,  Jena  1884.— FSchcltz, 
de  obaoletis  coniugationum  Plaut.  formis,  Conits  1864.  •  BJobas,  de  verbis  fre- 
quent, et  intensivis  apud  comic  lat.,  Posen  1871.  Meserits  1872  II ;  sum  Gebr. 
der  w.  freq.  u.  intens.  in  d.  alt.  lat.  Prosa  (Cato,  Varro,  Sail.),  Posen  1879  (see  §  257, 
15).  •  CBssta,  de  verborum  compositione  Plaut.,  Bresl.  1876.  •  FUlbicb,  de  verbb. 
compositorum  ap.  PL  usu,  Halle  1880 ;  die  Composita  bei  PL,  Halle  1884.  •  ENbit- 
masb,  de  compositorum  a  dis-  (ni-)  incipientium  ap.  prise  scriptt.  vi  et  usu,  Jena 
1886.  AGoebke,  symb.  ad  vocab.  Graeca  in  ling.  Lat.  recepta  (in  Plaut),  Konigsb. 
186&— CFKampbanh,  de  ab  praepositionis  usu  Plaut.,  Bresl.  1842  ;'de  in  praep.  usu 
PL  1845.   FHabdkb,  a  und  ab  vor  Konsonanten  bei  den  Kom.,  JJ.  131,  882. — 
'BObrikatis,  de  pee  praepoe.  ante  Cic  aetat.  usu,  Konigsb.  1884.— HBocescb,  de 
caauum  attractione  ap.  PL  et  Ter.,  Bresl.  1865.— ASchaaf,  de  genetivi  usu  PL, 
Halle  1881.  •  ELoch,  de  genet,  ap.  prise  scriptt.  lat.,  Bartenst.  1880.  •HPbibe,  de 
dativi  usu  ap.  prise  scriptt.  lat.,  8traa8b.  187a  •  EBombb,  de  ablat.  absol.  ap.  anti- 
quias.  scriptores  usu,  Greifsw.  1877.  ^WEbbabd,  de  ablativi  locativi  instru- 
mentalis  ap.  prise.  Lat.  usu,  JJ.  Suppl.  Bd.  10,  579.   MBuoe,  de  ablativi  in  vett. 
ling.  ital.  forma  et  usu  locali,  in  GCurtius'  Studd.  10,  586.   WGobbbio,  nominum 
quibus  loca  significantur  usus  Plaut.  exponitur  et  cum  Ter.  oomparatur,  Halle 
1883.— WOlseh,  quaestt.  PL  de  verbo  substantivo,  Greifsw.  1884.   ThMeipabt,  de 
fut.  exacti  usu  PL,  Jena  1885.  *  FGbaxbb,  de  perfeoti  coniunctivi  uau  potentiali 
ap.  prise,  scr.  lat.,  Marb.  1886.   ABibsb,  de  obiecto  interno  ap.  PL  et  Ter.  atque  de 
transitu  verbalium  notionum,  Kiel  187a   HHahb,  de  verborum  cum  praeposi- 
tionibus  compositorum  ap.  vett.  Bom.  poett.  scaen.  cum  dativo  structura,  Halle 
1878.  -ELoch,  Gebr.  des  Imperat.  bei  PL,  Memel  1871.   FLCbkkb,  de  usu  infinitivi 
Plaut.,  Schlesw.  1841  ( -  Zf  AW.  1849,  Nr.  14).   WVotsch,  de  infin.  usu  PL,  Halle 
1874.  •  EWaloeb,  der  Infin.  bei  PL,  Berl.  1874.   PBabth,  de  infinitivi  ap.  scaen. 
poett.  lat  usu,  Lps.  1881.   AFvbck,  d.  Auslassnng  des  Subj.  Pron.  im  Aoc.  c.  inf. 
bei  d.  latt  Kom.,  JJ.  121,  725 ;  animum  imlucere  im  arch.  Lat,  JJ.  127,  487.  JDbm- 
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ritzkr,  de  ratione  quam  PI.  potiasimum  et  Ter.  in  reciproca  actione  exprimenda 
iniennt,  Krakau  1886.  •ASpkmoel,  rorre  im  Altlatein.,  MQnch.  1867.  HSchcbbbt, 
z.  Gebr.  d.  Temporalkonjj.  bei  PL,  Lissa  1881.  -PSchebeb,  de  particula  quasdo  ap. 
vetust.  scnptt.  lat.,  Strassb.  1888.  OElste,  de  vvu  particular  usu  PL,  Halle  1882. 
GMRichabdooe,  de  dcu  part.  ap.  prise,  script*,  lat.  usu,  Lpz.  1886.  -  AXbacse,  de 
qvom  coniunctionis  usu  et  forma  (esp.  cap.  1),  Berl.  1876.  •  OKikxitz,  de  qvie  par- 
ticulae  ap.  prise.  Lat.  usu,  Karlsr.  1878;^  qvi  local ia  modalis  ap.  prise,  script. 
Lat.  usu:  JJ.  Suppl.  Bd.  10,  527. '  CSchmidt,  de  qcir  partic.  usu  Plaut.,  Marb. 
1877.  OWichmarr,  de  qui  ablativo  antiquo,  Bresl.  1875.  HSchxoor,  quaestt. 
PL  (parataxis,  qdtr  etc.),  Kiel  1878;  rum  Gebr.  von  ct  bei  PL,  Neumunster 
1885.  ThBracre,  obss.  ad  usum  ita  sic  tam  (tamer)  adeo  particularum  PL  et 
Ter.,  Berl.  1882.  •  PBichteb,  de  usu  particularum  exclamati varum  ap.  prise. 
Lat.,  Strassb.  1874.  *  CFchbm  arr,  de  particul.  comparativarum  usu  Plaut.  I, 
Greifsw.  1870;  ttber  d.  Vergleichungssatze  b.  PI.,  JJ.  97,  841.  101,  687  ;"!der  Indik. 
in  den  indir.  Frages&tzen,  JJ.  105,  800.  SStriritz,  de  affirmandi  particulis  I : 
i'Rofbcto,  Bresl.  1885.  FSioismcrd,  de  haud  negationis  ap.  prise,  scriptt.  usu, 
Commentatt.  Ienens.  8,  215.  EBbcrrb,  de  syntaxi  obliquarum  interrogationum 
ap.  prise.  Lat.  in  Studem.  Stud.  1,  118.  '  JRothheimer,  de  enuntiatis  condicionali- 
bus  PL,  Gott.  1876.  HBlasb,  de  modd.  et  tempp.  in  enunt.  condicion.  lat.  permu- 
tatione,  Diss.  Argentor.  10,  57.  OBrcomarr,  Gebr.  d.  condicionalen  ri  in  d.  alt. 
Lat.,  Lpz.  1887.  "JLaroe,  de  sententiarum  temporalium  ap.  prise.  Lat.  syntaxi  I, 
Bresl.  1878.  HKbieoe,  de  enuntiatis  oonceeaivis  ap.  PL,  Halle  1884.  CRothe, 
quaestt.  gramm.  ad  usum  PL  et  Ter.  spectantes  (esp.  on  consecut.  tempp.  in 
final  sentt.  and  indir.  questions),  Berl.  1876.  81  II.  Schmerl,  der  Prohibitiv  bei 
PL,  Krotoschiner  Jubel-Progr.  1887. — JBWbissenborr,  parataxis  Plautina,  Burg- 
baussen  1884. — EKellbbhop,  de  collocatione  verborum  PL,  Strassb.  1881. — 
BGrauprer,  de  metaphoris  PL  et  Ter.,  Bresl.  1874.  '  AIhowbaclawbr,  de  meta- 
phorae  ap.  PL  usu,  Beat.  1876.  PLaroer,  d.  Metapher  im  Lat.  von  PL  bis  Ter., 
J  J.  125,  678.  753 ;  de  execrandi  formulis  PL,  RhM.  12,  426 ;  utor  pbcob  fcroor 
i-otiob  im  alt.  Lat.,  Arch.  f.  Lexikogr.  8,  829 ;  plautin.  Studien,  Berl.  1887  (see  §  99, 
18).  EFWobtmarr,  de  comparationibus  PL  et  Ter.  ad  animalia  spectantibus, 
Marb.  1888.  FGoldmarr,  d.  poetische  Personi fixation  in  d.  Spr.  cL  alten  Kom. 
I  Plautus,  Halle  1885. — EKOrio,  de  nominibus  propriis  ap.  PL  et  Ter.,  Patacbkau 
1876  (cf.  §  16,  1) ;  quaestt.  PL  (names  of  places  with  prepp.),  Patachkau  1888. — 
JSchrbider,  de  proverbiis  PL  et  Ter.,  Berl.  1878.  FXPklCol,  d.  Sprichw.  b.  PL  u. 
Ter.,  Straubing  1880. 

8.  On  the  condition  of  the  language  as  Plautus  found  it,  and  as  it  is  reflected 
in  his  verses,  see  §  93.  Even  in  the  Ciceronian  period  Plautine  prosody  had 
ceased  to  be  completely  understood:  Cic.  or.  184  comicorum  tennrii  propter  rimili- 
tudinem  temumit  tie  taepc  tunl  abitcti  ut  non  nunquam  vix  in  ri»  numerut  et  verxu* 
inteliegi  potit  (cf .  ib.  67).  During  a  long  period  Plautus  continued  to  be  judged 
according  to  the  standard  of  the  language  when  fully  developed  and  the  laws  of 
Greek  prosody,  and  consequently  was  unfairly  criticised.  The  historical  exami- 
nation of  Latin,  as  it  has  been>  opened  up,  especially  by  Ritschl,  first  made 
possible  the  more  correct  estimate,  which  recognises  in  Plautus  a  master  of  the 
language  as  well  as  a  highly  skilled  and  versatile  versifier.  The  more  recent 
views  of  Ritschl,  op.  4,  400  (cf.  2, 444,  600)  mark  a  decided  improvement  on  the 
earlier  system  propounded  in  the  proleg.  to  the  Trin.1  (Bonn  1848,  reprinted  op.  5, 
285) :  see  on  this  "WCobsser,  Ausspr.  Vokal.  u.  Beton.  d.  lat.  Spr.  2, 400.  Other 
recent  literature  on  the  Plautine  prosody  and  metre:  JBbix,  Einleit.  a.  Trin. 
(» 1879)  p.  13.  CFWMuller,  plautin.  Proaodie,  Berl.  1869 ;  supplementary,  Berl. 
1871.   HKoehleb,  de  verborum  accentus  cum  numerorum  rationibus  in  trochaicis 
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septenariis  Plautinis  consociatione,  Halle  1877.  *  OBhcqmanh,  quemadinodum  in 
iamb,  senar.  Romani  vet.  verb,  accent,  cum  num.  consociarint,  Bonn  1874.  MW 
Huxthbbys,  influence  of  accent  in  Latin  iamb,  trim.,  Americ.  philol.  aasociat. 
1876,  1.  CMFbavckkb,  Woord-  en  Versaccent  bij  PL,  Versl.  en  Mededeel.  2,  4 
(Amsterd.  1878).  •  WMbykb,  d.  Beachtung  des  Wortaccents  in  d.  altlat.  Poesie, 
Abb.  d.  bayr.  Akad.  d.  Wise.  17,  1  (1884).  ALochs,  commentatt.  proeod.  lat.,  Erl. 
1883.  84  II.  PSchbadbb,  de  particularum  -kb,  anbb,  monxb  ap.  PI.  prosodia,  Diss. 
Argentor.  8,  225.   EBblow,  de  biatu  PL  I,  BerL  1885. 

9.  WStudbhurd,  de  canticis  PL,  Halle  1868.  FRitschl,  op.  8, 1.  144 :  prolog, 
ad  Trin. 1  and  elsewhere.  WChbist,  metr.  Bemerk.  z\\  den  cantica  des  PL,  SB<;r. 
d.  bayr.  Akad.,  phil.  KL  1871,  41.  JWiktbb,  d.  metr.  Rekonstruktion  d.  pi.  Can- 
tica, Munch.  1880.  'ASpexgkl,  de  versuum  cretic  usu  pi.,  Berl.  1861  ;'Refonn- 
vorschlage  z.  Metr.  d.  lyr.  Versarten  b.  PL  u.  d.  ubr.  Szenikern,  BltL  1882  (cf. 
§  99, 18).  OSsTrrsBT,  de  bacchiac.  versuum  usu  pi.,  Berl.  1864.  PESoxwEtBUBG, 
de  versa,  PL  anapaest,  in  Exercitationis  grammaticae  spec  (Bonn  1881)  16.  GVosb, 
de  versa,  anap.  PL,  Strassb.  1882.  *PMohb,  de  iambico  ap.  PL  septenario,  Lps. 
1873.  ALuchs,  quaestt.  metr.  plaut.  in  Studem.  Stud.  1,  1. — RKuotz,  but  Alliter- 
ation u.  Symmetric  bei  PL,  Zittau  1876.  JBaskb,  de  allitterationis  usu  PL, 
Konigsb.  1884.  -LBdchhold,  de  paromoeoseos  (allitterationis)  ap.  vett.  Rom. 
poett.  usu,  Lpz.  1888.  ORabel,  de  usu  adnominationis  ap.  Rom.  poett.  com., 
Halle  1887.   FLbo,  RhM.  40,  2. 

99.  The  Plautine  plays  maintained  themselves  on  the  stage 
for  a  long  time  after  the  poet's  death,  and  most  of  the  prologues 
were  written  for  performances  at  the  beginning  of  the  7th 
century  u.c.  His  works  became  also  at  an  early  time  the  sub- 
ject of  learned  labours,  with  regard  both  to  the  language  and 
the  explanation  of  the  subject-matter,  and  here  Varro's  researches 
were  prominent.  The  text  of  the  plays  is  preserved  in  two 
versions,  of  which  one  is  contained  in  the  Ambrosian  palimpsest 
(A),  the  other  mainly  in  the  so-called  Palatine  (Pfalzer)  MSS. 
(BC). 

1.  The  revivals  of  the  Plautine  plays  doubtless  occasioned  considerable 
injury  to  the  original  text ;  too  much  blame,  however,  has  been  laid  upon  these 
recently  (see  the  literature  on  the  various  plays,  §  97),  when  the  real  or  pre- 
sumed shortcomings  of  the  plays,  both  in  composition  and  wording,  have  been 
attributed  by  a  somewhat  one-sided  estimate  to  later  versions  (retractationes) 
produced  for  the  purpose  of  revivals.  PLamqeh,  Berl.  Stud.  5,  1. — On  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  influence  of  Plautus  in  the  later  literature :  CvReismabdstottnbb, 
Plautus,  spatere  Bearbeitt.  plautiu.  Lustspiele,  Beitr.  z.  Vgl.  Lit.-Gesch.,  Lpz. 
1886  etc 

2.  Prologues.  Ritsciil,  Parerga  1,  180.  Tecffsi.,  Stud.  u.  Charakt.  256.  260. 
273.  ALRLibbio,  de  prol.  Terent.  et  Plautinis,  Gorlitx  1859.  :  CDziatzko,  de 
prologis  PL  et  Tor.,  Bonn  1864  ;*die  plaut.  Prologe,  Luzern  1867.  ThLaobwxq,  JJ. 
99,  478.   FMabtiks,  quaestt.  PL  (cap.  1),  Halle  1879. 

8.  We  have  two  sorts  of  metrical  summaries  of  contents  (argumenta)  to  the 
Plautine  playB :  1)  acrostic  (for  all  the  plays  except  the  Bacch.) ;  they  are  the 
earliest,  and  on  account  of  the  close  acquaintance  with  the  Plautine  method  of 
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versification  which  they  exhibit,  may  be  considered  to  belong  to  the  best  period 
of  Plautine  studies  in  the  7th  cent.  c.c.  (cf.  §  159).  2)  non-acrostic,  which  are 
later.  These  may  perhaps  (cf.  §  109,  8)  be  by  the  grammarian  C.  Sulpicius 
Apollinaris  (§  367, 2)  or  more  probably  by  some  contemporary  of  his.  Cf.  Bitschl, 
on  the  Trin. 1  p.  cccxvi. ;  op.  2,  404.  FOsahw,  ZfaW.  1849,  199.  WStudkmund,  oom- 
mentat.  Mommsen.  803.  CROpits,  de  argumentorum  metric,  hit .  arte  et  orig., 
Lpz.  Stud.  6,  204.  234.   OSkyfkert,  JB.  1886,  2,  22. 

4.  Lists  (indices)  of  the  (genuine)  plays  of  Plautus  were,  according  to  Gkll.  8, 
3,  1,  made  by  L.  Accius,  Aelius  (Stilo),  Aurehus  Opilius,  Volcacius  Sedigitus,  Serv. 
Clodius,  Manilius  (§  158,  1)  and  Varro ;  cf.  the  latter. — Sisenna  and  Terentius 
Scaurus  were  commentators  of  PI.    Rit*<  hi..  Parerga  874  ;  below  §  156,  4.  352,  1. 

5.  Detailed  joints  of  the  language  of  Plautus  were  commented  on  by  the 
glossographers  Aurelius  Opilius,  8er.  Clodius.  Aelius  Stilo,  Flavius  Caper, 
Arruntius  Celsus.  FRitschl,  de  veteribus  Plauti  interpretibus,  in  his  Parerga 
357.  Remains  of  their  works  are  to  be  found  in  the  glossae  Placidi  and  other 
collections  of  glosses.  See  Ritschl,  op.  8,  65.  GLowk,  prodromus  corp.  gloss,  lat. 
254 ;  cf .  §  42,  5.  6.  On  the  commentaries  on  Plautus  used  in  Nonius  cf.  ASchott- 
mC  llkr,  symb.  philol.  Bonn.  828.  Generally  for  the  quotations  from  Plautus  in 
Festus-Paulus  see  §  261,  8 ;  for  those  in  Nonius,  §  890,  8. 

6.  An  ancient  Plautine  glossary  drawn  up  before  the  time  of  Priscian,  see  in 
Ritschl,  op.  2,  234 ;  cf.  ib.  228.  287.  ASpkhokl,  Plautus  50. 

7.  In  the  Middle  Ages  Plautus  was  hardly  known.    RPkiprr,  Archiv  f.  Lit.- 
Gesch.  5, 495  j  RhM.  32, 516.  Plautus  is  also  unknown  to  Hrotswitha  von  Ganders- 
heim,  the  imitator  of  Terence  (about  960):  see  MHaitit,  op.  8,  587.— At  the 
beginning  of  the  15th  cent,  the  last  12  Plautine  plays  (Bacchides  to  Truculentus, 
see  §  97)  were  lost.    Only  the  first  8  (Amphitruo  to  Epidicus)  were  known  ;  thes<* 
were  distributed  in  a  great  number  of  MSS.,  their  order  indeed  being  varied,  but 
in  the  main  alphabetical  i  Ritschl,  op.  2,  236).    List  of  48  extant  MSS.  of  the  first 
8  plays  (all  s.  XIV/XV)  in  GGOtz,  symb.  crit.  22.    A  manuscript  of  the  last  12 
was  found  in  Germany  about  1428  by  Nicolaus  of  Treves  (concerning  him  see 
GVoiot,  Wiederbel.  d.  klass.  Alter*.  Is,  259;  in  Italy  it  was  first  in  the  possession 
of  Cardinal  Oraiui,  now  Vatic.  8870  s.  XII,  D  in  Ritschl;  see  his  op.  2,  19;  fac- 
simile in  Chatklain,  paleogr.  d.  classiq.  lat.  t.  4);  this  contains  besides  the  8 
first  plays  (Amph.  Asin.  Aul.)  and  the  first  half  of  the  fourth  play  (the  Captivi). 
In  the  16th  cent,  come  into  use  the  two  MSS.  of  Camerarius,  which  at  a  later 
period  were  kept  in  the  Heidelberg  library  (hence  called  Palatini),  the  vetus 
codex  (B)  s.  X,  which  contains  all  the  20  plays  (now  in  Rome,  Vaticanus  1615  ; 
facsimile  in  Chatklain  1.1.  t.  2),  and  the  decurtatus  (C) — so  called  by  Pareus — 
s.  XI,  now  containing  only  the  last  12  plays  (since  1815  again  kept  in  Heidelberg ; 
facsimile  in  Chatklain  t.  8.  4).    D  is  from  the  same  source  as  C.    The  most 
important  version  of  the  recension  (n.  10),  which  is  best  preserved  in  BC,  was 
the  MS.  used  by  ATurnebus,  now  unfortunately  lost :  its  readings  are  collected 
in  G6tz-Lowk  on  the  Poeu.  p.  vn.   For  the  first  8  plays  we  have  also  to  take 
into  account  an  Ambros.  (E)  s.  XU/XIII  (facs.  in  Chatklain  1.1.  t.  5)  and  a  MS. 
in  the  British  Museum  (J)  s.  XI ;  see  GGorz,  symbol,  crit.  ad  priores  Pi.  fabulas, 
Lps.  1877;  JJ.  118,  851;  the  same  and  GLowk.  RhM.  84,  52.  Sonnkkschkin's 
(German)  ed.  of  the  I  apt.  j>.  f>.r>.    (English  ed.  p.  16  sqq.  Excursus  and  Appendix.) 

8.  During  the  course  of  the  15th  century  was  formed  in  Italy,  probably  at 
Naples  at  the  instance  of  Alfonso  I.  (who  reigned  from  1435),  an  edition  of  the 
20  plays  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  and  taste  of  the  period  ;  this  was 
done  in  a  very  arbitrary  and  ignorant  manner,  with  numberless  gratuitous  alter- 
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ations,  and  it  was  circulated  in  numerous  copies.  The  originator  of  this  text 
was  perhaps  Antonio  Beccadelli  of  Palermo :  see  on  him  GVoiot,  Wiederbel.  d. 
klass.  Altert.  Is,  480,  and  on  his  Plautine  studies  GSchepss,  BlfdbayrGW.  16,  97. 
To  these  interpolated  MSS.  belongs  the  Lipsiensis  (F).  Cf.  Eitschl,  op.  2, 23 ;  and 
on  the  MSS.  of  Camerarius  ib.  108. 125.  8,  80. 105.  5,  59.   Ed.  of  the  Trin.  ■  p.  Till. 

9.  Opposed  to  all  these  MSS.,  which  are  collectively  based  on  the  same  original 
(and  therefore  show  the  same  gaps  and  corruptions,  e.g.  Trin.  944-8),  is  the  palimp- 
sest (from  Bobbio)  of  the  Ambrosian  library  in  Milan  (cod.  Ambros.  O.  82  sup.  s. 
IV/V),  which  however  omits  7  of  the  plays  entirely,  while  the  others  are  in  part 
very  incomplete.   Cf.  AMai,  M.  Acci  Plauti  fragmenta  inedita  etc.,  Mediol.  1815 
(also  in  Osaks,  Anal.  crit.  p.  205).   Facsimile  in  Zakokmeister-Wattexbach,  Ex. 
codd.  latt.  t.  6  and  in  Chatelaim  1.1.  t.  1.— FRitschl,  op.  2,  167  and  Proleg.  z. 
Trin. 1  cap.  i,  vi,  vu  ;  Trui.1  p.  vn.   Geppert,  fib.  d.  cod.  Ambros.  u.  s.  Einfluss 
auf  die  plautinische  Kritik,  Lps.  1847;  Mitteilungen  aus  dem  cod.  Ambros. 
(Plautin.  Stud.  2  Hft.,  Berl.  1871).   WStcdehchd  EhM.  21,  574  and  Wttrzb.  Fest- 
gruss(l868)  89;  by  whom  the  publication  of  the  MS.  has  long  been  promised. 
New  collation  of  A  by  GLOwe  in  the  second  edition  of  Plautus  by  Bitschl  (n.  11) : 
cf.  also  Lowe's  coniectan.  Plaut.  ad  cod.  Ambros.  maxima m  partem  spectantia, 
Lps.  1877;  cf.  the  same  in  Gotz'  edition  of  the  Epid.  p.  v.   See  also  HUseheb  J  J. 
91,268. 

10.  In  comparison  with  the  text  given  in  the  Ambros.  that  of  the  Palatini, 
often  greatly  varying  from  it,  possesses  a  decidedly  high  independent  value,  though 
it  has  probably  been  overrated  recently  in  depreciation  of  the  Ambros.,  e.g.  by 
Ritschl  on  the  Trin.*  p.  xi.;  op.  8,  791.  Berok,  Beitr.  z.  lat.  Gramm.  1,  129. 
AFleck  risen,  JJ.  101,  709.  BBaier,  de  PI.  fabb.  recensionibus  ambros.  et  palat., 
Bresl.  1884  fand  OSeyptert,  Berl.phWschr.  1886,  716).  ELeidolph,  commentatt. 
lenens.  2,  208.  In  certain  formulas  the  divergence  between  the  two  texts  is 
almost  uniform ;  Studemuxd,  RhM.  21,  606.  Cf.  FScholl,  divin.  in  True,  Lpz. 
1876.  MNiEjfEYER,  de  PI.  fabb.  recensione  duplici,  Berl.  1877.  On  the  antiquity, 
origin,  and  relative  value  of  the  two  texts  see  conjectures  in  Leidolph  1.1.  210. — 
Scanty  traces  of  stichometric  arrangement  in  the  Trin.  and  True.  Ritschl  on 
the  Trin.  •  p.  lxv  and  KDziatzko,  JJ.  127,  61. 

11.  Critical  account  of  the  editions  and  text  of  Plautus  (down  to  Bothe)  by 
Ritsoil,  op.  2,  1.  The  later  Palatine  MSS.  were  first  employed  by  their  owner 
Joach.  Camerarius  (chamberlain)  :  separate  editions  by  him  from  1530;  complete 

f  edition  Bale  1552;  supplement  to  this  1553;  see  for  Camerarius'  editions  of 
,  Plautus  Bitschl,  op.  8,  67  and  GGOte,  RhM.  41,  629.  DLambimjs'  commentary 
(and  text)  was  published  in  Paris  1576,  FTaubmahVs  commentary  Wittenb.  1605, 
subsequently  (with  more  ample  notices  from  the  MSS.  of  Camerarius,  since  trans- 
ferred to  Heidelberg,  and  others)  in  1612,  and  best  (ex  recogn.  Iani  Gruteri)  in 
1621.— Ed.  JPhPareus,  Francof.  1610  ;  together  with  the  (for  the  period)  excellent 
collection  of  variants  from  the  Palatine  MSS.  Neapoli  Nemetum  (Neustadt  in 
the  Palatinate)  1619 -Francof.  1628;  and  (without  the  collection  of  variants,  but 
with  a  more  complete  enumeration  of  the  fragments)  Francof.  1641.  By  the 
same  Parecs  lexicon  Plautinum,  *  Hanoviae  1684.— Ex  rec.  FGuieti  ed.  (un- 
reliable) MdeMarolles,  Par.  1658  (see  EBexoist,  le  Plaute  de  FGuyet,  Mel. 
Graux,  Par.  1884,  461).— The  vulgate  (and  verse-numeration)  accepted  down  to 
Ritochl  was  founded  on  the  edition  of  JFGrohov  (Leiden  1664.  1669.  1684;  c. 
praef.  Eurksti,  Lps.  1760  II).— Ed.  FHBothe,  Berl.  1809-11  IV,  and  vols.  1  and  2 
(A  the  Poetae  seen.  lat.  Halberst.  1821  =  Stuttg.  1829  sq.  IV.— Cum  nott.  varr.  cur. 
j^TOT,  Par.  1830  IV  (vol.  4  index).— Rec.  interpr.  est  CWWeisr,  Quedlinb. 
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1837.  1847  (with  list  of  words,  2  ed.  1886)  II,  and  Lp*.  ap.  Tauchnit*.— Epoch- 
making:  ex  rec  et  cum  spparatu  critico  FBitbchelm,  Tom.  I  (Prolegomena, 
Trin.,  Mil.,  Bacch.).  II  (Stich.  Pseud.  Men.  Most.),  in  (Persa,  Merc),  Bonn 
1848-54.  Simultaneously  an  edition  of  the  text.  (Cf.  AFlsckeisex,  JJ.  60,  234. 
61, 17.  ThBekok,  kl.  Schr.  1,  L  29.  106.)  Second  revision  begun  by  Kitsch l,  con- 
tinued by  GLOwk,  GGotz,  FScholl:  I  Trin.  (»1884)  Epid.  Cure  Asin.  True.  1871— 

1881.  H  AuL  Amph.  Merc.  Stich.  Poen.  1882—1884.  Ill  1  Bacch.  1886.  2  Capt 
1887.  Bud.  1887.— Ex  recogn.  AFleckeiseni,  Lps.  1859  II  (10  plays).  Bee.  et  enarr. 
JLUssiko,  Kopenh.  1875 — 1886  V  (III,  1  Cas.  Cist,  has  not  yet  appeared).  Becogn. 
FLeo  I  (Amph.  As.  Aul.  Bacch.),  Berl.  1885.— Plaute.  Morceaux  choisis  publ.  par 
KHkhoibt,  Paris'  1877. 

12.  Germ.  translL :  KOpkjc,  Berl.  1809. 1826 II.  Bost  (9  plays),  Lpr.  1886 ;  MRxrr, 
Stuttg.  1888  sqq. ;  WHbbtebebo  (Trin.  Mil.  Capt.  Bud.),  Stuttg.  1861 ;  WBixder, 
Stuttg.  1862  sqq. ;  JJCDokkeb,  Heidelb.  1864  sqq.  III.  Eng.  Bomnkll  Thornton, 
Loud.  1769. 

18.  Textual  criticism  e.g. :  PSchboedbb,  Bentley's  Emendatt.  c  PL,  Heilbr. 
1880.  EASoxwKNSCHBiif,  Bentley's  Plautine  emendations  (Anecd.  Oxon.  1  [1888], 
178) ;  cf.  above  §  97, 4, 1.  FBitschl,  op.  2, 274.  8, 166  and  elsewhere.  AFlecbeisek, 
exercit.  Plant.,  Gott.  1842;  Phil.  2,  57;  krit.  Miscellen,  Dresd.  1864;  JJ.  95,  625; 
107,  501  and  elsewhere.  JBbix,  emendatt.  Plant.,  Brieg  1847.  Hirschb.  1854 ;  JJ. 
101, 761. 181, 198  and  elsewhere.  ThBkrok,  op.  1, 1.  678  and  elsewhere.  ASienoel,  T. 
Maocius  Plautus ;  Kritik,  Prosodie,  Metrik,  Gott.  1865  (see  on  thia  esp.  Stfdemukd, 
JJ.98,49).  KHWEisE,<LKomodiend.Pl.,beleuchtet,Quedlinb.l866.  AKiessliko,  in 
d.  Symb.  phil.  Bonn.  888 ;  BhM.  24, 115 ;  analecta  pi.,  Greifsw.  1878.  81  II.  SBuook, 
Tidskr.  f.  Philol.  (Kopenh.  1867  sq.)  6,  1.  7, 1 ;  Phil.  80,  686.  81,  247 ;  opusc.  philol. 
ad  Madvig.  (1876)  158.  WStudemuxd,  Festgruss  zur  Wurxb.  Philologenvers. 
(Wttrzb.  1868)  88;  emendatt.  Plaut,,  Greifsw.  1871  and  elsewhere.  OSkyffkbt, 
PhiL25,489.  27,482.29,  885;  studia  PL  (Progr.  d.  Sophien-Gymn.),  Berl.  1874. 
.-\  ALobehz,  PhiL  27,  548.  28,  188.  CEGeppebt,  plaut  Studien,  Berl.  1870,  71  II. 
ALdchs,  Herm.  6,  264.  8, 105.  18,  497.  ^GGotz,  acta  Lips.  6,  235.  GLowe,  coniectan. 
PL,  Lps.  1877.  JLUssiso,  Nord.  Tidskr.  f.  Fil.  5,  54.  PLaxoen,  Beitr.  z.  Krit.  u. 
Erkl.  d.  PL  Lps.  1880;  analecta  PL,  Munst.  1882.  88  III;  plautinische  Studien, 
Berl.  1887.   HSchknkl,  Wien.  8Ber.  98,  609.   AWeidneb,  adverss.  PL,  Darmst. 

1882.  FLeo,  BhM.  88,  1.  811 ;  Herm.  18,  558.   WAbbaham,  JJ.  8uppL  14,  179. 
ALobehz,  Berichte  uber  die  pi.  Literatur  seit  1878,  JB.  1878,  841.  1874/75  1, 

606.   1876  2,  1.   1878  2, 1.   1879  2, 1.   1880  2,  1.    1881  2,  1  and  OSetkfebt,  ib. 
1882  2,  88.    1886  2,  1. 

100.  Q.  Enniu8,  born  a.  515/23.9  at  Rudiae  in  Calabria,  served 
in  the  Roman  army  550/204  in  Sardinia,  where  M.  Porcius  Cato 
fell  in  with  him  and  took  him  to  Rome.  Here  he  too  gained  his 
livelihood  by  teaching  Greek,  and  translating  Greek  plays  for  the 
Roman  stage,  and  won  the  favour  of  the  elder  Africanus.  M. 
Fulvius  Nobilior,  cos.  565/189,  took  the  poet  with  him  into  his 
province  of  Aetolia,  as  a  witness  and  herald  of  his  deeds.  His 
son  obtained  for  Ennius  the  Roman  citizenship  a.  570/184,  by 
.  giving  him  a  lot  (at  Potentia  or  Pisaumm)*with  the  approval  ot 
the  people,  as  triumvir  coloniae  deducendae.  Ennius  died  of 
gout  a.  585/169, 
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L  The  year  of  his  birth  is  attested  by  Varro,  Gell.  NA.  17,  21,  48  (see  § 
101,  8) ;  cf.  Cic  Brut.  72.  Tusc  1,  8 ;  see  n.  2. — The  poet  himself  mentions  his 
birth-place  ap.  Cic.  de  or.  8,  168  Xo*  turnu  Romania  qui  fuimus  ante  Rudini  : 
cf.  Cic.  Arch.  22  Ennium  .  .  .  Rudinum  hominem.  Arsox.  grammaticom.  17. 
Hob.  C.  4,  8,  20  Calabra*  Pierid**.  Ov.  AA.  8,  409  Enniut  .  .  .  Calabria  in 
montibut  ortut.  Sn..  It.  12,  893  Enniut  ,  .  .  aniiqua  Mettapi  ab  origin*  regit 
.  .  .  Miserunt  Calabri:  Rudiae  genu.tr  e  vetuttae,  Nunc  Rudiae  solo  memorabile 
nomen  alumno.  Shkv.  Aen.  7,  691  ab  hoc  (Messapo)  Enniut  dicil  t*  originem  due  ere. 
Sum.  v. *E»riot'  votirr^t  Meaffartoi.  Therefore  Rudiae  (now  Rugge)  near  Lupiae 
(the  modern  Lecce)  in  Calabria.  Another  Rudiae  near  Canusium  in  Apulia  was 
by  Stbabo  6,  p.  281  and  Mela  2,  66  erroneously  considered  to  be  the  birth-place 
of  Ennius.  Discussions  on  this  question:  ECocchia,  riv.  di  filol.  13  (1884),  31. 
LMaxteoazza,  Bergamo  1885.  FTambobbibo,  Ostuni  1885. — Fest.  293  quam  con- 
suetwlinem  (non  geminandi  lUterat,  §  104,  5)  Ennius  mutavisse  fertur,  utpote  Graecut 
graeco  more  utus.  Suet,  grain ni.  1  antiquittimi  doctorum,  qui  iidem  et  potto*  et  ^ 
semigraeci  erant,  Livium  et  Ennium  dico  etc.  Gell.  17,  17,  1  Q.  Ennius  tria  corda 
habere  sese  dicebat,  quod  loqui  graece  et  osce  et  latine  sciret.  He  does  not  here 
specify  the  language  of  his  native  country,  Messapian :  the  area  of  Oscan 
extended  as  far  as  Apulia  and  Lucania. 

2.  Cobb.  Net.  Cato  1,  4  praetor  provinciam  oh!  inn  it  Sartliniam,  ex  qua  (ptaestor 
superiore  tempore  ex  Africa  decedent  Q.  Ennium  poetam  deduzerat.  Cf.  Hiebob.  ad 
Euseb.  Chron.  a.  1777=514/240  Q.  Enniut  poeta  Tarenti  (a  mistake)  no*ci/«r,  qui 
a  Colons  quaeatore  Roma m  translatut  habilavit  in  monte  Aventino  parco  admodum 
tumptu  contentut  et  uniut  (?  cf.  Cic.  de  or.  2,  276)  ancillae  ministerio  (cf.  Vabbo  LL.  5, 
163  .  .  .  ligionem  Porciut — Licinus  §  146,  4 — designat  quom  de  Emtio  scribens 
dicit  rum  coluitse  Tutilinae  loco).    FRitteb,  Zf AW.  1840,  870. 

8.  Cic.  Arch.  22  carut  fuit  Africano  superiori  noster  Enniut;  itaque  etiam  in 
uepulcro  Scipionum  putatur  it  esse  conttitutut  ex  marmore.  Liv.  88,  56  Roma*  extra 
pot  torn  Cape  nam  in  Scipionum  monumento  tret  statuae  sunt,  quorum  duo*  P.  et  L. 
Scipionum  dicuntur  esse,  tertia  poeta*  Q.  Ennii.  Cf.  Welceeb,  Trag.  1860.  Portrait 
of  Ennius  with  the  inscription  Q.  E.  ?  Bbbboulli,  rom.  Ikonogr.  1,  234. — 
Familiar  relations  with  Scipio  Nasica,  Cic.  de  or.  2,  276. 

4.  Cic.  Arch.  27  ill*  <pti  cum  Aetolit  Ennio  comite  bellavit  Fulviut.  Tusc.  1,  8 
oratio  Cotonis,  in  qua  obiecii  ut  proltrum  M.  Nobiliori  quod  it  in  provinciam  poetat 
duxisset.  duxerat  autem  consul  ill*  in  Aetoliam,  ut  scimuty  Ennium.  Aub.  Vict. 
illustr.  52,  8  quam  victoriam  (of  Fulvius  over  the  Aetolians)  per  t*  magnijicam, 
Q.  Ennius,  amicus  eius,  insigni  laude  celebravit.  Symmach.  ep.  1,  21  Q.  Ennio  ex 
aetolicit  manubiit  captiva  chlamys  lantum  muneri  data  Fulvium  decolorat  (cf.  Beboe  , 
Beitr.  z.  lat.  Gramm.  1,  88,  1). 

• 

5.  Cic.  Arch.  22  ergo  ilium  .  .  .  Rudinum  hominem,  maioret  nostri  in 
civitatem  reteperunt.  Brut.  79  Q.  Xobiliorem  M,  /.,  (§  126,  2)  .  .  .,  qui  etiam 
Q.  Ennium,  qui  cum  poire  eins  in  ActaJia  militaverat  (inaccurate),  civitate  donavit, 
cum  triumvir  coloniam  deduxisset.  (570/184,  see  Liv.  39,  44).  Cf.  FRitteb,  LL  883. 
This  explains  Ennius'  line:  wo*  itimH1  Romani  etc.    Cic.  de  or.  8,  168  (see  n.  1). 

6.  Cic  Cato  mai.  14  annot  teptuaginta  natut — tot  enim  vixit  Enniut — Ho  ferebat 
'I no  quae  maxima  putantur  jonera,  paupertatem  et  senectutem.  ut  eit  paene  delectari 
riderttur.  Brut.  78  hoc  (C.  Sulpicius  Gallus)  praetor*  ludot  Apollini  faciente,  cum 
Thytsten  fabulam  docuisset,  Q.  Marcio  Cn.  Strvilio  cost.  (585/169)  mortem  obiit  Ennius. 
Hiebob.  ad  Euseb.  Chr.  ad  a.  184^=586/168:  Enniut  poeta  septuagenorio  maior 
ttrticulari  morbo  perit  (cf.  Ebb  I  us  ap.  Prise  ian.  GL.  2,  434  nunvjuam  potior  niti  ti 
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pod  oyer  j  cf.  also  Hob.  E.  1,  19,  7  Enniut  ipse  pater  numquam  nisi  potut  ad  arma 
protUuit  dicenda ;  Skhkn.  Sammok.  718  Ennius  ipse  pater,  dum  poctda  ticcat  initjua, 
hoc  vitio  tales  fertur  meruisse  dolores),  tepultutque  (?  cf.  n.  8)  in  Seipionis  monumento, 
via  Appia  intra  primum  ab  urbe  miliarium.  quidam  otta  eiut  Itudiam  ex  Ianiculo 
translate  adfirmant  (it  may  be,  because  a  monument  was  there  erected  to  him). 
Hi9  epitaph  (see  however  §  115,  2)  ap.  Cic.  Tusc.  1.  84  atpicite,  o  civet,  tenia  Enni 
imaginit  formam.  hie  vest  rum  panxit  maxima  facta  patrum  etc.,  cf.  ib.  1,  117. 
Cato  mai.  78. 

lOl^His  greatest  renown  ^nnius)  gained  as  an  epic  poet,  by 
Jiis  eighteen  WET  ofCX n n a  1  e3?  which  related  the  traditional 
Roman  history,  from  Aeneas'  arrival  in  Italy  down  to  thejsoelts 
own  time,  in  chronologic*  1  nrrW  nnw  rftpnrdino;  the  events  in  the 
dry  tone  of  the  ohnmifllaE,  nnw  rlppipfing  innirfp»n|s  such  as  were 
effective  for  pQflfay  witfc  forcible  pathos  and  felicitous  colouring. 
The  work  was  meant  to  be  a  pendant  to  the  Homeric  poems,  and 
was  also  considered  as  such  by  the  Romans — though  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  its  artistic  value  was  but  very  small.  It  was.v/ 
important  on  account  of  the  introduction  of  the  epic  ling-Ot  > 
tTie  Greeks  into  Roman  literature  besides  many  other  details 
in  which  the  Homeric  styln  was  imitated.  The  poet  appears 
to  have  composed  this  work  in  advanced  age  and  published  it 
gradually  in  separate  parts. 

L  Vahlen,  ub.  d.  Ann.  d.  Enn.,  Abh.  d.  Berl.  Akad.  1886,  and  the  literature 
quoted  §  104,  6. 

2.  Diomed.  GL.  1,  484  epos  latinum  primus  digue  scripsit  Enniut,  qui  res 
Romanorum  decern  el  acta  com  plexus  est  librit,  qui  vel  annates  (in)scribuntur,  quotl 
singulorum  fere  annontm  actus  contineanl,  sicut  publici  annates  quos  pontifices 
scribaetpte  conficiunt,  vel  Iiomait  (according  to  Reiffebbcheid  JJ.  79,  157,  a  title 
invented  in  the  Augustan  time ;  MSS.  Homanis),  quod  Romanorum  res  gestas 
declarant. 

8.  B.  I-1 1 1 :  Introduction  and  Regal  Period.  I V- V I  :  foundation  of  the 
Republic,  conquest  of  Italy,  Pyrrhus.  VII :  the  first  Punic  war,  in  a  brief 
summary,  as  the  subject  had  already  been  treated  by  Naevius,  who  was  spoken  of 
in  the  proem  in  a  somewhat  contemptuous  manner ;  see  Cic.  Brut.  75.  In  book 
7  a  personal  description,  in  which,  in  Stilo's  opinion,  Ennius  portrayed  himself. 
(Gell.  12,  4).  VIII  and  IX :  the  war  with  Hannibal.  X-XII :  the  Macedonian 
war  and  its  results  (to  the  year  558/196).  With  the  twelfth  book  there  was 
probably  a  winding-up  of  the  previous  contents  ;  in  the  epilogue  the  poet  spoke 
of  himself:  see  Gell.  17,21,43  contules  Q.  Valerius  et  C.  Afaniliut,  quibut  not  urn 
esse  Q.  Ennium  poetam  M.  Varro  .  .  .  scripsit  eumque  cum  septimum  et  sexa- 
getimum  annum  haberet  (therefore  a.  582/172,  three  years  before  his  death) 
duodecimitm  annalcm  scriptitte,  idque  iptum  Ennium  in  eodem  lihro  dicer*  (see  on  this 
Vahlen,  die  Ann.  des  Enn.  1886).  Then  a  fresh  continuation;  XIII  and  XIV: 
the  war  with  Antiochus  (to  the  year  564/190).  XV:  Fulvius  Nobilior  in  Aetolia 
(a.  565/189).  Lastly  a  concluding  group,  opening  also  with  a  spt-cial  proem, 
XVI-XVI 1 1.   Plin.  XH.  7,  101  (concerning  fortitudo  which  had  become  a  theme 
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for  poetica  fabulositas) :  Q.  Ennius  T.  Caecilium  Teucrum  fratremque  eius  praecipue 
miratus  propter  eo*  text  mm  decumum  adiecit  annalem.  Cf.  Bkruk,  opusc.  1,  252. 
LHavkt.  l'hiatoire  rom.  dans  le  dernier  tier*  des  Ann.  d'Enn.,  Mel.  de  l'ecole 
des  hautes  etudes  1878,  21.  Yablbx,  d.  Ann,  d,  Enn.  25.  It  cannot  be  ascertained 
from  the  fragment*  to  what  date  the  Annales  were  brought  down.  The  latest 
event  which  they  mention  is  the  censorship  of  Fulvius  and  Lepidus  578/181 
(Cic.  de  prov.  cons.  20).  The  Annales  were  probably  brought  out  gradually 
(in  series  of  six  consisting  respectively  of  three  books  [?]).— Cf.  on  reminiscences 
of  Ennius  in  Livy  HHagek,  JJ.  109,  271.  WSikolih,  Chronol.  der  Belager.  v. 
Sagunt,  Lpz.  1878.   Barwinkkl,  Ennius  u.  Livius,  Sondershausen  1888. 

4.  Scet.  gramm.  2  Q.  Vargunteius  (cf.  §  41,  1)  annales  Ennii,  quo*  certi*  diebus 
in  magna  frequentia  pronuntiabat.  Cf.  ib.  8  M.  Pompilius  Andronicus  .  .  .  adeo 
inop*  atque  egens  ut  coactu*  ait  praecipuum  Mud  opusculum  suum  Annalium  Ennii 
tlenchorum  XVI  milibus  nummum  cuulam  vendere.  For  Gnipho's  commentary  on 
the  Ann.  see  §  159,  5.  Cic.  opt.  gen.  or.  2  licet  dicere  Ennium  summum  epicum 
poetam,  si  cui  ita  videtur.  Martial.  5,  10,  7  Ennius  est  lectu*  salvo  tibi,  Jtoma, 
Mar  one.  et  sua  rise  runt  saecula  Maeoniden.  In  a  Pompeian  mural  inscription  is 
the  beginning  of  a  line  from  the  Annales  CIL.  4,  8135  (see  BCchklkr,  RhM.  27, 
474).    Vitrcv.  9,  praef.  18  qui  litterarum  iucunditatibus  instinctas  habent  niente* 
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simulacrum.  Qlirt.  10,  1,  88  Ennium  sicut  sacros  vetustate  lucos  odor  emus,  in  quibus 
grandia  et  antiqua  robora  iam  non  tantam  habent  speciem  quantam  religionem.  Cf.  2, 
17,  24  dicet  notum  Ulud  (words  of  Ennius) :  Uum  clavom  rectum  ten  earn  ;  cf.  9,  4, 
115.  Yclcac.  Gall.  Avid.  Cass.  5,  7  scis  versum  a  bono  poeta  dictum  et  omnibus 
frequentatum:  Moribus  antiquis  etc.  Gkll.  18,  5,  2  {Antonio)  Iuliano  nuntiatur 
anagnosten  quendam,  non  indortum  hominem,  voce  admodum  scita  et  canora  Enni 
Annales  legere  ad  populum  in  Uieatro  (at  Puteoli).  ib.  8  Ennianistam  »  •  .  se  iUe 
appellari  volebat.  4  quern  cum  iam  inter  ingentes  clamores  legentem  intenissemus  etc. 
7  cunu/ue  aliquot  eorum  qui  aderant  1 quad ru pes  equu*''  apud  suum  quisque  gram- 
maticum  legisse  se  dicerent,  etc.  ib.  11  is  mentioned  a  liber  summae  atque  reverendae 
celustalis  (the  Ann.  of  E.),  quern  fere  constabat  Lampadxonis  (§  188,  4)  manu 
emendatum.  Spart.  Hadr.  16,6  Ciceroni  Catonem,  Vergilio  Ennium,  Sallustio  Coelium 
praetulit.  Mack.  sat.  6,  9,  9  quia  saeculum  nostrum  ab  Emtio  et  omni  bibliotheca 
tetere  descivit,  multa  ignoramus  quae   non   hi  '■ rent  si  veterum  lectio  nobis  esset 

102.^ragedies  held  the  place  of  second  importance  amongst 
Ennins'  prrvW.Hnris.  He  seems  to  have  translated  Euripides 
in  preference  to  other  poets,  perhaps  attracted  by  his  free 
thinking  and  his  rhetorical  and  sententious  manner.  HejaJso 
wrote^pfaetexta^and  .gomediesfr  though  he  did  not  distinguish 
'jjimself  m  this  department. 

1.  "We  possess  fragments  of  Achilles  and  (cf.  Klussmakn  in  Jahn's  Archiv 
11,  825.  OJahm,  Hermes  3,  191)  Achilles  Aristarchi,  Aiax,  Alcumeo,  Alexander, 
Andromacha  aechmalotis,  Andromeda,  Athamas  (VFAXaxgk,  quaest.  metr.  16, 
80;  BSchmidt,  BhM.  16,  599),  Cresphontes,  Erechtheus,  Eumenides,  Hectoris 
Intra  (Brhok,  op.  1,  295)  Hecuba  i  [FOsann,  anal.  crit.  126),  Iphigenia,  Medea  exsul 
(cf.  HPlajick,  Ennii  Medea  illustr.,  Gott.  1807.  FOsaxr,  1.1.  79.  JVahler,  Berl. 
naL  lect.  1877),  Medea  Atheniensis,  Melanippa,  Nemea  Phoenix,  Telamo,  Telephus, 
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Thyestes.  The  fragments  in  Bibbrck,  trag.  lat.»  p.  15.  Cf.'WELCXKR,  griech. 
Trag.  1873.   Ribbe<  k,  rom.  Trag.  81,  212. 

2.  Glossae  Salomonis  (HTbekeb,  BhM.  28,  419.  22,  446) :  tragoedio*  Enniu*  fere 
omnes  ex  graeci*  tranttulit,  plurima*  ex  Euripidei*,  nonnullu*  Arutarchii*.  Of  the 
plays  known  to  ns  Andromeda,  Hecuba,  Iphigenia,  Medea  exsul,  Melanippa, 
Telephus,  Alexander,  Andromacha  are  certain  to  be  translations  from  Euripides, 
and  so  are  in  all  probability  Erechtheus  and  Phoenix.  The  Eumenides  (and 
Hectoris  lutra  ?)  was  translated  from  Aischylos,  Aiax  probably  from  8ophokles, 
and  one  Achilles  from  Aristarchos.  A  comparison  with  the  original  plays  shows 
that  Ennius'  were  free  translations,  the  plot  being  in  the  Iphigenia  completed 
from  Sophokles  (contaminatio).  See  Cic.  fin.  1,  4  cum  .  .  .  fabella*  latino*  ad 
verbum  e  graeci*  expresaas  non  inviti  legarU. "  qui*  enitn  lam  inimicu*  paene  nomim 
romano  ett  qui  Ennii  Medeam  aut  Antiopam  Pacuvii  spernat  aul  reiciat,  quod  m  iadem 
Euripidi*  fabuli*  ddectari  dicatt  de  opt.  gen.  18  eidem  .  .  .  Andromacham  aut 
Antiopam  aut  Epigono*  latino*  recipiunt;  quod  igitur  «*<  eorum  in  orationibu*  « 
graeco  convent*  fcwtidium,  nullum  cum  ait  in  veraibuaf  Gem..  11,  4  Euripidi*  verau* 
aunt  in  Hecuba  .  .  .  hoi  verau*  Q.  Enniu*,  cum  earn  tragoediam  verteret,  non  tane 
incommode  aemulatu*  e*t.  Cic.  Brut.  78  proves  that  Ennius  remained  faithful  to 
this  occupation  till  his  death. 

f 

8.  The  Sabinae  (the  rape  of  the  Sabine  women)  was  a  praetexta  by  Ennius,  as 
Vahijcx  (BhM.  16,  580,  cf.  Enn.  p.  t.xxxvm)  conjectures  from  Jul.  Victob.  p.  402, 
30  Halm :  ut  (in)  Sabinis  Enniu*  dixit ;  against  this  Bkbok,  op.  1,  861.  Cf.  Bibbkck, 
rom.  Trag.  205.  The  Ambracia  also  was  probably  a  praetexta  treating  of  the 
capture  of  that  town  by  Ennius'  patron,  M.  Fulvus  Nobilior,  a.  565/189.  See 
Bibbkck,  rom.  Trag.  207 ;  cf.  Vahlkk,  Enn.  p.  153. 

4.  Ennius  does  not  seem  to  have  been  very  successful  in  the  easy  comic  style. 
Of  two  comedies,  Cupuncula  (a  tabernaria  ?)  and  Pancratiaates,  we  have  slight 
traces;  see  Bibbkck  com.*  p.  4.  Vahuo»,  Enn.  p.  lxxxi  and  p.  158  sq.  Volcatius 
Sedigitus  (§  147,  8)  mentioned  his  name  among  the  comic  poets  antiquilatia 
causa. 

lQ^Ennius  further  published  Satnrae,  i.e.  a  collection  of 
miscellaneous  poems  iri  vAriniig  rnptrp^l  ^arts  nf  this  work  may 
be  recognised  in  the  Sota,  Protrepticus,  Heduphagetica,  Epichar- 
mus,  Euhemerus  and  in  the  epigrams. 

1.  PoBrn.  Hor.  S.  1, 10,  47  Enniu*  quattuor  libro*  aaturarum  reliquU.  Quotation 
from  book  6  in  Donat.  Ter.  Phorm.  2.  2.  25  (?).  The  reference  (OKkm,kk,  Phil.  45, 
889)  to  the  a&rvpoi  of  Timon  of  Phlius  (f  226  b.c)  as  Ennius1  model  for  names  and 
subject-matter  is  of  little  service,  as  we  know  nothing  of  the  character  of  those 
poems  (cf.  Wachsmuth's  sillogr.  gr.*  25);  moreover  the  poems  of  Ennius  were 
called  naturae  not  aaturoe  or  taiuri,  and  an  amalgamation  through  Ennius  of  the 
ancient  Italian  with  the  Hellenistic  conception  (§  6,  2.  §  28)  is  improbable; 
lastly  the  Hellenistic  contents  of  the  satires  (supposing  the  above-mentioned 
individual  titles  to  have  really  formed  part  of  the  satires)  do  not  prove  the  title 
to  have  been  derived  from  Hellenistic  sources.  Metres :  trochaic,  iambic,  sotadean, 
dactylic  hexameters;  it  is  neither  probable  nor  attested  that  Ennius  composed 
satumians.  The  contents  are  didactic  and  include  fables,  e.g.  that  of  the  crested 
lark  (Babr.  88)  in  trochaic  tetrameters  (§  27,  1.  Bibbkck,  BhM.  10,  290 ;  cf.  the 
fable  restored  in  the  same  metre  by  BCchklkb,  BhM,  41,  5  from  Hj'gin.  fab.  220). 
-APktekmaxx,  on  Ennius'  satires,  Hirschb.  1851.  52.  II. 
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2.  Gell.  4,  7,  3  Ennii  vertvm  (trochaic)  exlibro  qui  Scipio  intcribitur,  probably 
a  constituent  part  of  the  saturae  (Book  8?):  certainly  not  a  praetexta  (as 
G Roper,  de  Ennii  Scipione,  Danzig  1868,  supposed;  cf.  Bhabah.  Maur,  above 
§  14,  2).  The  scanty  fragments  show  chiefly  carefully  constructed  trochaic 
septenarii  (but  also  dactylic  hexameters).  Composed  probably  before  the  Annates, 
about  554/200  after  Scipio's  triumphant  return  from  Africa  (a.  553, 201) ;  there  is 
no  real  ground  for  assigning  to  them  a  later  date  (Vahlkr,  MCllkr). 

8.  Sota  (i.e.  £<irrai)=Sotades  (Svra&nt),  from  whom  the  sotadean  metre  has 
received  its  name.  Varho  LL.  5,  62  in  Sota  Ennii.  Fest.  856  Ennius  ...  in 
Sota  (the  MS.  has  natola).  Sota  Ennianut  in  Fbohto  p.  61  ;  Enniut  totadico  vtrsu 
Pacl.  Festi  59. 

4.  Praecepta  s.  Protrepticus,  a  double  title.  Heduphagetica,  on  gastronomical 
matters,  after  the  parody  by  Archestratos  of  Gela  entitled  iitvrMua.  Vahlkr, 
KhM.  16,  581. 

5.  Epicharraus,  a  kind  of  didactic  poem  on  subjects  of  natural  philosophy,  was 
probably  so  called  after  the  Sicilian  comic  poet  of  that  name,  who  was  imagined 
as  having  delivered  to  Ennius,  in  the  under* world,  the  Pythagorean  philosophy 
propounded  in  the  work.  Was  it  only  a  version  of  a  Greek  book  ?  It  was  in 
trochaic  tetrameters. 

6.  Euhemerus,  sive  Sacra  historia  (cf.  also  HUskkkh,  BhM.  28,  408),  a  Latin 
version  of  the  Upa.  &*ay pa<?>)i  of  E  Wine  pot  of  Agrigentum  (about  450/804),  in  which 
this  fantastic  system  of  explaning  mythology*  was  also  applied  to  the  gods  of  Italy. 
Cic.  n.  d.  1,  119  Euhemerus,  .  .  .  quern  norter  et  interpretatu*  et  stcntus  est  praeter 
eeterot  Enniut.  Acocbtir.  civ.  d.  7,  26  (27)  totam  de  hoc  Euhemerus  pandit  historian* 
quam  Ennius  in  latimtm  vertit  eloquium.  In  the  quotations  of  Lactantius  (from  a 
prose  version)  the  original  trochaic  rhythm  is  often  beard  (?). — Krahrer,  Grund- 
Unien  sur  Gesch.  d.  Verfalls  etc.  37.  Momuskr,  BG.  la,  917.  EBohde,  gr.  Bom. 
220.  B.  TER  Brirk,  Varronis  locus  de  urbe  Roma,  accedunt  Q.  Ennii  apologue 
Aesopicus  (cf.  n.  1)  et  reliquiae  Euemeri  versibus  quadratis,  Utr.  1855. 

7.  A  few  epigrams  (in  elegiacs),  e.g.  the  supposed  epitaph  of  Ennius  (§  115,  2), 
in  Vahlkr  Enn.  p.  162 ;  cf .  p.  xc. 

104.  Ennius  possessed  a  decided  impulse  towards  artistic  per- 
fection. His  poems  indeed  frequently  violate  the  laws  of  beauty 
and  good  taste ;  but  in  the  new  path  chosen  by  him  he  had  also 
very  great  difficulties  to  overcome,  and  by  his  hard  position  he 
was  prevented  from  evenly  developing  his  rich  talents.  This  dis- 
proportion between  his  outer  circumstances  and  inner  capacities 
increased  also  his  self-consciousness.  In  his  own  time  he  was  a 
missionary  of  culture  and  free  thought,  and  he  turned  the  Roman 
language  and  poetry  into  the  paths  in  which  they  continued 
for  centuries  afterwards.  His  poetic  works  show  great  versatility 
both  in  form  and  subject-matter,  and  we  find  him  devoting  him- 
self besides  to  practical  literary  objects :  thus  he  was  occupied 
with  fixing  Latin  orthography.  Perhaps  he  was  also  the  first 
to  introduce  short-hand  writing  (notae)  in  Latin. 
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1.  The  Augustan  and  Imperial  poeta  ungratefully  and  unjustly  dwell  on 
Hi  hi  ins'  imperfect  formal  polish  (AZimoerle,  Ovids  Verhaltn.  2,  1):  Hon.  E.  2,  1, 
50.  AP.  259.  Prop.  5,1,  61.  Ovid.  Am.  1,  15,  19.  Vau  Max.  8,  14,  1.  Sen.  ep.  58,5  ; 
cf.  diaL  6,  87,  6.  fragm.  110-114  H.  Martial.  11,  90.  Mace.  1,  4,  17.  A  juster 
appreciation  in  Ovid,  trist.  2,  428  sq.  suo  Martem  cecinit  yravis  Ennius  ore,  Ennius 
inyenio  maximus,  arte  rudis.  Cf.  Quikt.  1,  8,  8.  10,  1,  40.  Also  Sem.  fr.  114  H. 
quidam  sunt  tarn  magni  sensus  Q.  Ennii  uL,  licet  scripti  sint  inter  hircosos,  pot  sin  t  tamen 
inter  unyuentatos  placere.  Macr.  6,  8,  9  nemo  ex  hoc  vties  putel  veteres  poetas  quotl 
versus  eorum  scabri  nobis  videntur.  tile  enim  stilus  Enniani  saeculi  auribus  solus  plocebat 
etc.  Quint.  10,  1,  88.  Fronto  p.  114  Ennius  multiformis.  Cicero  de  or.  1,  198 
and  de  prov.  cons.  21  i«mmni  poeta.  Tusc,  8,  45  egregius  poeta  .  .  .  praeclarum 
carmen.  But  or.  80  multa  a  pud  Ennium  neglegentius.  Mur.  80  ingeniosus  poeta  et 
auctor  valde  bonus.  Affected  admiration  also  in  Vitrov  above  §  101,  4.— 
Cf.  Luch.  1, 118  sqq.   Mommsen,  EG.     910.   Birbeck,  rOm.  Trag.  77. 

2.  His  self-consciousness :  cf.  his  criticism  on  Naevius,  Cic.  Brut.  76.  Ann.  8 
sq.  15.    Sat.  6  sq.    But  see  also  Ann.  551. 

8.  His  rationalism  (see  §  108,  6)  appears  esp.  from  Trag.  358  Ego  deum  genus 
isse  semper  dixi  et  die  am  cat/ Hum,  Std  eos  non  curdre  opinor  quid  agat  humanim 
genus  ;  Xdm  si  curent,  bfne  bonis  sit,  mdle  vial  is,  quod  nunc  abest  etc.    .    .  . 

4.  Ennius  gave  commendable  care  to  verse-construction,  and  is  remarkably 
strict  in  regard  to  the  slurring  of  vowels.  LMCller,  Q.  Ennius  228. — Conceits 
of  versification  and  relatively  faults  of  taste  occur,  e.g.  exaggerated  alliteration 
etc.  Ann.  118  Vahl.  452.  Trag.  837,  448.  sat.  83  sq.;  unsuccessful  tmesis  (586 
saxo  cere-  comminuit  -brum ;  cf.  GL.  4,  565,  21),  apocope  (451  replet  te  laetijicum  gau ; 
561  dicum  domus  altisonum  cad ;  568  endo  suam  do. — Acrostic:  Q.  Ennius  fecit. 
Cic.  de  div.  2.  111. 

5.  Doubling  of  consonants:  Festus  298  nulla  geminabatur  littera  in  scribendo. 
quam  consueiudinem  Ennius  mutavisse  fertur,  utpote  Graecus  graeco  more  us  us,  quod? 
tili  aeque  scribentes  a*  legentes  duplicabant  mutas,  semi(jcocales  et  liquidas),  cf.  §  98, 
9.  See  in  general  for  Ennius'  services  to  the  language  §  98.  LMOller,  m<*tr.  69. — 
Short-band  :  Suet.  p.  185  Bffsch.  and  from  him  Ibid.  orig.  1,  21  and  a  Cassel  MS. 
of  the  notae  Tironis  et  Senecae  (§  289,  8.  WSchmite,  symb.  phil.  Bonn.  532) : 
v  id  gates  notas  Ennius  primus  miUe  et  centum  invenii.  notarum  usus  erat  ut  quidquid 
pro  contione  aut  in  iudiciis  diceretur  librarii  scriberent  simul  astantes,  dicisis  inter  ae 
partibus  quot  quisque  verba  et  quo  online  exciperet.  Romae  primus  Tullius  Tiro  etc. 
(see  §  191,  4).  Cf.  WSchmits,  Beitr.  211 ;  Verhandl.  d.  Trierer  Philol.-Vers.  (Lpx. 
1U80)  59.  WDeecee,  BhM.  36, 577.  It  is  curious  that,  at  a  period  which  witnessed 
the  bare  beginnings  of  regular  rhetoric,  the  need  for  exact  recording  of  speeches 
should  have  already  made  itself  felt.  These  notae  are  therefore  sometimes  attri- 
buted to  the  later  grammarian  Ennius:  similar  doubts  as  to  the  authorship  of 
Kind  i  de  litteris,  syllabi*,  metris  libri  11  were  entertained  even  in  ancient  times :  see 
§  159,  18. 

6.  On  Ennius  in  gen.  Birbece,  rom.  Dicht.  1,  27.  Mommsem,  BG.  1',  91b. 
LMuller,  Q.  Ennius,  eine  Einleitung  in  das  Stud.  d.  rom.  Poesie,  Petersb.  1884. — 
Ennianae  poesis  reliquiae,  rec.  JVahi.en,  Lps.  1854.  Q.  Enni  carmm.  reliquiae ; 
acc.  Cn.  Naevi  belli  Poen.  quae  supersunt ;  emend,  et  adn.  LMCller,  Petersb.  1885. 
FPB.  58.— On  the  supposed  preservation  of  works  of  E.  down  to  the  Middle  Agns 
see  BForhtkh,  BhM.  37,  485. — MHocii,  de  Ennianorum  Ann.  fragm.  a  PM»*rula  (in 
his  ed.  Leiden  1595)  auctis,  Bonn  1889.  JLawicei,  de  frauds  Pauli  Merulae, 
Ennianorum  annalium  editoris,  Bonn  1852.   ThBeror,  op.  1, 208-816.  OBibdece, 
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BhM.  10,  265.  Vahlkr,  ib.  14,  552.  16,  571 ;  Herm.  12, 258.  899.  15, 260 ;  Berl.  ind. 
lect.  187a  Moxmsks,  BhM.  16,  449.  17, 148.  JMahly,  J  J.  75,  859.  BUngkr,  scheda 
Enniana,  Halle  1875.  LFrctkrics,  BhM.  88,  244.  LHavet,  rev.  d.  philol.  2, 
98.  9, 112. 189  and  elsewhere.  LQuichkrat,  melanges  de  philol.  (Par.  1879),  244. 
EBahrkss,  JJ.  129,  888.  Frarckeb,  de  Boneclips  van  Enn.,  Veral.  en  Mededeel.  1885 
8, 1. — HJordax,  quaestt.  Enn.,  Konigsb.  1885.  EMaass,  Herm.  16,  880. 

105.  M.  Pacuvius,  the  son  of  Ennius'  sister,  was  born  c 
534/220  at  Brundisium,  and  under  the  guidance  of  his  uncle, 
who  brought  him  to  Rome,  he  there  carried  on  both  the  pro- 
fession of  a  painter  and  the  writing  of  serious  dramas.  After 
having  exhibited  plays  there  as  late  as  614/140,  he  returned  to 
the  South  of  Italy  and  died  at  Tarentum  c.  622/132.  Of  his 
writings  we  know  only  the  titles  of  12  tragedies  and  one  prae- 
texta  (Paulus).  The  fragments  as  compared  with  the  tragedies 
of  Ennius  show  on  the  whole  more  fluency  and  facility  in 
language  and  verse,  but  sometimes  likewise  a  tendency  towards 
artificially  and  eccentricity.  The  stage  effect  of  his  plays  was 
great  and  lasting.  The  artistic  judgment  of  Cicero's  time  still 
saw  in  Pacuvius  Rome's  greatest  tragic  poet. 

1.  Cic.  Brat.  229  Aocius  isdem  aedilibus  ait  ft  et  Pacucium  docuisse  fabulam,  cum 
ills  ottoginta,  ipse  trigimta  anno*  natus  esset.  Aocius  was  born  584/170.  Hikrom.  ad 
Euseb.  Chr.  a.  1868  =  600/154  Pacuvius  Brundisinus  trayoediarum  scriptor  clarus 
habetur,  Ennii  poetae  ex  filia  (erroneously  instead  of  his  sister,  see  Pliny  1.1.)  nepos, 
vixitqme  Romae  quoad  picturam  exercuit  ac  fabulas  venditacit.  deinde  Tarentum  traua- 
grestus  prope  nonagenarius  diem  obiit.  Varro  sat.  menipp.  856  Bttch. :  Pacvi 
(Paecius,  Paquius,  Pacuius  bye-forms  of  the  Oscan  name  Pacuvius  :  see  Lachm.  on 
Lucr.  p.  806.  Mommbkh,  unterital.  Dial.  284)  ditcipuluM  dicor,  porro  is  fuit  Enni, 
JSWatV  Musarum :  Pompilius  (§  146,  2)  dueor.  Pun.  NH.  85,  19  celeb  rata  est  in 
font  boario,  aede  Her  ml  is,  Pacuvii  poetae  pictura.  Ennii  sorore  genitus  hie  /*«/, 
clariorcmque  earn  artem  Romae  fecit  gloria  sccnae.  Gell.  18,  2,  2  cum  Pacuvius 
grandi  tarn  aetate  et  morbo  corporis  diutino  adfeclus  Tarentum  ex  urbe  Roma  con- 
eemsisset  etc  Epitaph  of  Pacuvius  (certainly  genuine,  BCcheler,  BhM.  87,  521)  in 
Gkll.  1,  24,  4  Adul esceni  tarn  el*i  prdperas  te  hoc  saxum  rogat  Ut  sise  aspicias,  deinde 
quod  scriptum  est  legos.  Hie  sunt  poetae  Pdcuvi  Marci  sita  Ossa.  hoc  volebam  nescius 
m  esses,  vale.   Cf.  §  115,  2. 

2.  Tragedies:  Antiopa  (after  Euripides),  Armorum  iudicium,  Atalanta, 
Chryses,  Dulorestes  (OJahh,  Herm.  2,  229.  CBobkrt,  Bild  und  Lied  185),  Her- 
miona,  Iliona,  Medus,  Niptra  (after  Sopbokles),  Pentheus,  Periboea,  Teuoer  (Pro- 
tesilaus  is  extremely  doubtful).  The  fragments  are  collected  in  Bibukck,  trag.  2  p. 
75.   Cf.  Wblckjkr,  Trag.  1880.  Tkuffel,  Tub.  Progr.  1858,  7.  Bibbkck,  rom.  Trag. 

21a 

8.  The  subject  of  the  praetexta  Paulus  (Bibbeck  trag. 3  p.  280)  was  no  doubt  L. 
Aemilius  Paulus  as  conqueror  at  Pydua ;  OJahm,  Lpz.  Ber.  1856,  801.  Bibbeck, 
rom.  Trag.  826. 

4.  Gbll.  6  (7),  14, 6  exempla  in  latino  lingua  M.  Varro  esse  dicit  ubertatis  Pocuvium, 
gracUUatis  Lucilium,  mediocritatis  Terentium.   Fbomto,  however,  p.  114  mediocris 
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Pacuviu*.  Cormficics  ad  Her.  4,  7  finds  his  forte  in  the  messengers'  recitals 
(nuntii.)  Cic.  de  opt.  gen.  or.  1  itaque  licet  direre  et  Ennium  aummum  epicum  poetavi 
et  Pacuvium  tragicum  et  Caecilium  fortaaae  comicum.  Brut.  258  illorum  (Laelius 
and  Africanus  minor)  aequale$  Caecilium  et  Pacuvium  male  locuto*  videmus\  cf.  ad 
Att.  7,  8,  10.  or.  155.  Lccil.  ap.  Non.  80  triatia  contorto  aliquo  ex  Pacuviano  exordio. 
Hob.  E.  2, 1,  55.  Quixt.  10,  1,  97.  Pros.  1,  77.  Mabtial  11,  91.  Tac.  dial.  20. 
A  review  of  these  judgments  by  Tecfeel,  Tub.  Progr.  1858,  11.  Cf.  OJahk,  Herm. 
2,  234. 

5.  Pacuvius  as  a  writer  of  satires :  Diomkdes  GL.  1,  485  aatira  .  .  .  carmen 
quale  acripierunt  Pacuviu*  et  Enniua.  Cf.  Pobphyb.  on  Hor.  sat.  1,  10,  46  cum  .  .  . 
Terentiua  Varro  Narbonenaia  (§  212,  1)  .  .  .  item  Ennius  .  .  .  et  Paeuviua 
huic  generi  veraijicationia  non  aufftriaaent. — In  general  on  Pacuvius  Mommsex,  RG.  2*, 
431.  TEurrEL,  Caecil.  Statius,  Pacuvius  etc.  Tub.  Progr.  1858,  5.  Rihheck,  rOm. 
Trag.  384  ;  rom.  Dicht.  1,  166. 

106.  Statius  Caecilius,  a  contemporary  of  Pacuvius  of  al- 
most the  same  age,  belonged  by  birth  to  the  Celtic  tribe  of  the 
Insubrians,  and  came  to  Rome  probably  as  a  prisoner  of  war  be- 
tween 554/200  and  560/194.  After  his  manumission  he  associated 
himself  especially  with  Ennius,  whom  he  did  not  survive  very 
long.  Thus  standing  midway  between  Plautus  and  Terence, 
Caecilius  seems  in  his  comedies,  which  were  adaptations  from 
New  Attic  originals,  to  have  at  first  adhered  more  to  the  manner 
of  Plautus,  and  later  on,  in  accordance  with  the  Greek  fashion 
of  the  period,  to  have  conformed  more  to  rules,  though  he  always 
retained  greater  originality  than  Terence.  His  fragments  show 
the  usual  manner  of  the  palliatae,  but  not  so  many  archaic  forms 
as  Pacuvius. 

L  Hiebon.  ad  Euseb.  Chron  a.  Abr.  1888  =  575/ 179:  Stotiua  Caeciliua  comoedia- 
rum  acri}>tor  clarua  habetur,  natione  Insuber  Oallua  et  Ennii  primum  ccmtubemolia. 
quidam  Metliolanenaem  ferunt.  mortuua  cat  anno  poat  mortem  Ennii  III  (the  number 
added  by  Bitschl,  op.  8,  233,  in  order  to  carry  Caecilius1  life  down  to  the  perfor- 
mance of  Terence's  Andria  '§  110,  1,  1]  ;  7JJ7  acc.  to  Dziateko)  et  iuxta  eum  in 
laniculo  (so  Ritschl  1.1.  instead  of  iuxta  Janiculum)  aepultus.  Cf.  KFHermajcn, 
de  script,  ill.  p.  8.  Oell.  4,  20,  18  Caeciliua  ille  comoediarum  poeta  inclutua  aervua 
fuit  et  propterea  nomen  habuit  Statius.  aed  poatea  veraum  eat  quasi  in  cognomentum 
apjMsllatuaque  eat  Caeciliua  Stotiua.  Merely  Caecilius  he  is  called  in  Cic.  de  or.  2,  40. 
Brut.  258.  de  opt.  gen.  2.  ad  Att.  7,  8,  10 ;  Statius  alone  never,  not  even  de  or.  2,  257. 
— If  Caecilius  died  a.  588/166  he  may  have  been  born  c.  585/219,  as  he  is  nowhere 
numbered  among  the  longaevi  (Ritschl,  Parerga  188,  note)  and  was  therefore  of 
a  fit  age  for  military  service  in  554/200  sqq. 

2.  At  first  he  was  not  successful  in  his  plays,  see  Ter.  Hec.  prol.  2,  6  sqq. 
Later  on,  he  was  employed  as  an  authority  to  pass  judgment  on  plays  offered  for 
exhibition,  Suet.  vit.  Ter.  p.  28,  9.    Ritschl,  Parerga  829. 

8.  Of  the  40  titles  of  comedies  known  to  us  (Ribreck's  com. 3  p.  85)  16  agree 
with  titles  of  Menander:  Andria,  Androgynos,  Chalcia,  Dardanus,  Epheeio, 
Hymnis,  Hypobolimaeus  (Rastraria),  Iinbrii,  Karin»»,  Nauclerus,  Plocium,  Polu- 
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meni.  Progamos,  Synaristosae,  8ynephebi,  Titthe.  The  titles  themselves  are 
divided  into  three  classes;  1)  merely  Latin  ones,  in  the  manner  of  Plautus;  2) 
double  titles,  in  Latin  and  in  Greek ;  8)  merely  in  Greek,  in  the  manner  of  Terenoe 
and  Turpilius.  The  last  by  far  preponderate  in  number.  Hence  it  may  be  in- 
ferred that  Caecilius  at  first  treated  his  originals  with  great  freedom,  but  afterwards 
adhered  to  them  more  and  more  closely. 

4.  Vabko  ap.  Non.  874  in  argument™  CaecUiu*  potcii  palnam  \  ap.  Oh  aria.  GL.  1, 
241  rcWir  Trabea,  Atilius,  CaecUius  facile  moverunt.  Cf.  Hob.  E.  2,  1,  59  and  other 
notices  in  Tbupfel,  Tab.  Progr.  1858,  8.  Bring  an  Insubrian  by  birth  and  having 
come  late  to  Rome,  Caecilius  could  not  be  considered  a  competent  authority 
for  good  Latin;  Cic.  ad  Att.  7,  8,  10.  Cf.  Brut.  258  (§  105,  4).  Criticism: 
LFbutebius,  RuM.  88,  248. — In  general  see  Momxsex,  RG.  Is,  902  and  Teufkel, 
Caecilius  Sutius  etc.   Tub.  1858, 1. 

107.  In  the  time  of  Caecilius,  Trabea  was  another  poet  of 
palUatae,  and  perhaps  also  Atilius,  who  seems  to  have  resembled 
him  ;  so  was  the  author  of  the  Boeotia,  Aquilius,  and  Licinius 
Imbrex.  Luscius  Lanuvinus  was  an  older  contemporary 
and  rival  of  Terence. 

1.  Vabbo  ap.  Charis.  GL.  1,  241  nth,  Trabea,  Atilius,  CaecUitu  facile  moverunt. 
Cf.  Ritbchl,  Parerga  194,  who  accordingly  places  the  time  of  the  two  former 
before  that  of  Caecilius,  who  came  to  Rome  when  a  full-grown  man.  Trabea's 
nomen  gentile  is  unknown,  the  praenomen  Q.  without  any  authority.  Two  frag- 
ments of  lively  tone  and  polished  language  are  found  in  Ribbeck,  com.  *  p.  81. 

2.  The  scanty  fragments  of  Atilius  (p.  82  Ribb.*),  as  a  poet  of  palliatae  desig- 
nated by  the  title  of  Misogynos,  are  more  archaic  Cic  ad  Att.  14,  20,  8  calls  him 
poeta  duristimua  and  so  also  Licibius  (correctly  Licinus  §  146,  8;  DDetleesex, 
Phil.  42,  182  incorrectly  writes  Lucilius)  ap.  Cic.  fin.  1,  5  calls  Atilius  who  trans- 
lated Sophokles'  Elektra  (cf.  Suet.  Iul.  81)  'Ferreum  $criptorem :  verum,  opinor, 
teriptorem  tamen  Ut  legend**  ait  \  Thus  the  two  may  be  presumed  to  be  identical ; 
see  Ribbeck,  rOm.  Trag.  608.  It  is  less  probable  that  he  is  identical  with  the 
actor  L.  Hatilius  of  Praeneste  (§  16, 14)  who  performed  in  the  plays  of  Terence 
(at  the  beginning  of  the  7th  century  ?  Dxiatzko,  RhM.  21,  72). 

8.  The  Boeotia  (Boeotia  ?  see  Kock,  com.  gr.  2,  85),  shown  by  its  title  to  be  a 
pallia  ta,  which  was  considered  to  be  by  a  certain  Aquilius  even  in  (or  before) 
Varro's  time,  was  yet  attributed  by  the  latter  to  Plautus  on  account  of  its 
Plautine  style  (Gell.  8,  8,  8),  though  L.  Accius  had  emphatically  protested  against 
this  supposition  (ib.  9).  The  historical  allusions  point  to  a.  580/174-600/154. 
Ritschl,  Parerga  82. 123.  208.   Ribbeck,  com.*  p.  88. 

4.  Licinius  Imbrex,  vetus  comoediarum  scriptor,  in  fabula  quae  Keaera  (in)scrip(a 
est,  Gell.  18,  23,  16.  Cf.  Paul.  Feati  109.  Now.  196,  24  Liciniut  in  Marte  (cf. 
Bebok,  JJ.  101,  882)  ?  Rather  Licinius  Macer  (§  156,  5).  Volcac  8eoio.  ap.  Gell. 
15,24  si  eril  quod  quarto  detur  dabitur  Licinio.  Perhaps  identical  with  Licinius 
Tegula  (§  114,  8)  ? 

5.  Luscius  Lanuvinus  (Lavinius :  see  on  this  perhaps  incorrect  form 
Dziateeo  on  the  Phono.,  p.  100),  the  chief  adversary  of  Terence  (malt  vol  us  vetut 
jtoeta)  who  is  bitterly  attacked  in  all  the  Terentian  prologues  except  the  one  to 
the  Hecyra.  He  translated  Menander's  *doua  (Tek.  Eun.  prol.  9)  and  a  Qifcavpos  (ib. 
10)  by  the  same  author  (?)  so  faithfully  as  to  preserve  even  details  which  were 
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sure  to  displease  a  Roman  audience,  and  blamed  Terence's  deviations  from  his 
Greek  originals  and  his  additions  from  other  Greek  plays  (§  16,  9)  as  faults.  Tu. 
Eun.  prol.  10.  Cf.  Andr.  prol.  15.  Heaut.  16.  Phorm.  prol.  1.  Ad.  1.  Gbauebt, 
Analekten  116.  Ladewig,  Kanon  des  Vole.  Sed.  12.  BianscK,  com.»  88.— On 
Plautius  see  §  96,  5. 

108.  P.  Terentius  Afer  was  a  native  of  Carthage,  but  at 
an  early  age  came  to  Gome,  where  he  was  the  slave  of  a  senator 
Terentius  Lucanus,  by  whom  he  was  educated  like  a  free  man, 
and  soon  manumitted.  Perhaps  on  account  of  his  African  birth, 
he  came  into  intimate  relations  with  Africanus  the  Younger,  a 
fact  which  gave  rise  to  the  rumour  that  the  latter  was  the  real 
author  of  his  plays.  After  having  exhibited  six  plays,  Terence 
went  to  Greece  (a.  694/160)  in  order  to  study  there.  He  died 
there,  while  on  his  way  home,  a.  695/159,  in  the  prime  of  life. 

1.  Our  principal  source  is  the  extract  from  Suetonius*  work  de  poet  is  (§  847, 
7)  preserved  by  Donatus  (§  409,  8)  in  the  introduction  to  his  commentary  on 
Terence,  mostly  a  compilation  of  the  frequently  conflicting  notices  of  the 
grammarians.  See  Ritachl's  edition  in  Reifferscheid's  Sue  ton.  (Lpz.  1880),  now 
also  in  his  opusc.  3,  204.  See  also  Bkrok,  Phil.  16,  627.  HSauwe,  Gott.  Nachrich- 
ten  1870,  111.  JVahlbji,  SBer.  d.  Berl.  Ak.  1876,  789. 

2.  The  notice  in  Hieeok.  ad  Euseb.  1859=596/158  and  the  vitae  (Norimber- 
gensis,  Ambrosiana)  preserved  in  MS.  are  collectively  derived  from  Sueton.  (n.  1). 
Ritschi^  opusc.  8,  374.  Only  the  very  short  addition  to  the  vita  of  Suetonius  by 
Donatus  possesses  an  independent  value  (p.  35,  1  B.). 

3.  Terence  came  to  Rome  perhaps  through  a  slave-dealer,  who  either  bought 
or  caught  him  in  Africa.  He  cannot  have  been  a  prisoner  of  war,  as  he  was  born 
after  the  end  of  the  second  Punic  war  (553/201)  and  died  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  8rd  (605/149) ;  see  Fenestella  in  Suetonius  1.1.  Bebok,  1.1.  628.  AL. 
734  PLM.  5,  885  Romania  ducibua  btUica  praeda  fui. 

4.  The  praenomen  Publius  he  may  have  received  either  from  his  patron  or 
from  another  protector,  perhaps  Africanus  the  Younger.  Cf.  Cic.  fam.  18,  85,  <1. 
Att.  4, 15, 1. 

5.  Suet.  p.  27,  2  Reiff.  cum  multis  ncbilibtu  familiariter  vixit,  nd  maxim*  cum 
Scipione  Africano  et  C.  Laelio.  quibut  etiam  corporis  t /ratio  conciliatus  existimatur 
.  .  .  non  obecura  fama  est  adiutum  Terentivm  in  $cripti$  a  Laelio  et  Scijrione,  eamqve 
i]»>e  auxit  numquam  nisi  leviter  (cf.  prol.  to  Heaut.  and  Ad.)  rtfutare  conatus.  The 
latter  he  may  have  done  because  the  rumour  was  offensive  to  neither  party. 
Comments  on  it  in  Scet.  1.1.  Cf.  Cic.  Att.  7,  8,  10  Terentium,  cuius  fabdlae  propter 
elegantiam  sermonis  putabantur  a  C.  Ladio  ecribi.  Quiet.  10,  1,  99  licet  Terentii 
tcripta  ad  Scipionem  A/ricanum  re/erantur.  tVallbqius  in  actione  (§  147,  3)  ap. 
Donatus  (Scet.  p.  35,  5  R.).  It  is  possible  that,  before  publishing,  Terence  used  to 
read  his  compositions  in  the  circle  of  his  friends  and  avail  himself  of  their  obser- 
vations and  suggestions.  We 'may,  at  all  events,  consider  this  rumour  as  a 
sufficient  warrant  for  the  genuine  Roman  character  of  Terence's  style  and  lan- 
guage.  Cf.  besides  Vahlee,  MBer.  d.  Berl.  Ak.  1876,  797. 

6.  Suet.  p.  82,  4  post  editat  cmnoedias  nondum  quintum  atque  vicesimum  (the 
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number  XXXV  is  only  in  interpolated  MSS.,  Ritschl,  op.  8,  258)  egre**u*  (Ritschl, 
ingrttnu)  annum,  cau*a  vitandae  opinioni*  qua  vitUbalur  aliena  pro  *ui*  edere  *eu 
(rtudio  added  by  Hitachi)  percipiendi  Graecorum  inttUuta  more*que,  quo*  nan  perinde 
exprimeret  in  tcripti*,  egrenut  (GBrckkr  in  Graeciam  profcriu*)  eat  neque  ampliu* 
rediit  .  .  .  Q.  Cotconin*  redeuutem  e  Graeeia  peri***  in  mart  (Flkckkiskh,  krit. 
MisselL.  59  here  adds  the  words  $inu  Leucadiae  and  omits  the  words  below)  dicit 
mm  C  et  VIII  /abulia  concern*  a  Menandro  (on  this  corrupt  passage  see  Ritschl 
1.1.  257.  EBahrehs  and  AFlbckeiskx,  JJ.  118,  594.  RPkifkr,  RhM.  82,  517. 
JHilbuo,  epistula  ad  Vahlen.,  Wien  1877,  17):  crteri  mortuum  e**e  in  Arcadia 
Stgmphali  [sinu  Leucadiae]  tradunt  Cn.  Cornel  to  Dolabella  M.  Fulvio  Nobiliore  com*. 
(a.  595/159,  following  which  Jkeomk  writes  ad  a.  1859=596/158  Terentiu*  .  .  . 
moritmr),  morbo  implicatum  ex  dolore  ac  taedio  aminarum  tarcinarum,  qua*  nave 
praemiterat,  ac  aimul  fabularum  qua*  nova*  fecerat.  Cf.  Lcca*.  5,  651  oraeque 
maligno*  Ambraciae  portu*,  on  which  the  Schol.  observes:  maligna*  dixit,  nut  quia 
taxoti  runt  live  quia  Terentiu*  illic  dicitur  periitte.  Acson.  ep.  18,  16  Arcadia* 
medio  qui  iacet  in  gremio. 

7.  The  date  of  his  death  was  traditional  (n.  6) :  but  that  Terence  died  in  his 
25th  year  and  therefore  was  born  about  a.  570/184  has  only  been  inferred  by  the 
Roman  historians  of  literature,  chiefly  from  the  fact  of  his  being  a  contemporary 
of  Scipio  (born  a.  569/185)  and  of  Laelius  (§  181,  1,  8) :  cf.  Sckt.  p.  27,  6  Xepo* 
atquale*  omne*  (Ter.  Scip.  Lael.)  fui**e  centet.  But  the  fact  remains  established 
even  if  Terence  was  several  years  older  than  these.  Fenestella  already  asserted 
(Sitst.  IX)  utroque  maiorem  (Terentium)  fuisse,  and  Santra  (8ckt.  1.1.)  even  calls 
Scipio  and  Laelius  aduletcentuli  as  compared  with  Terence.  That  he  may  have 
been  born  earlier  there  is  evidence  in  the  fact  that  the  oldest  of  the  plays  (Andr.) 
was  performed  588/166.  That  the  elaborate  purist  Terence  should  have  taken 
his  place  as  a  writer  for  the  stage  in  his  18th  year,  is  hardly  credible,  nor  is  it 
likely  that  his  opponent,  with  whom  he  often  quarrels  in  the  prologues,  would 
have  omitted  to  reproach  him  with  this  precocity.  KLRoth,  RhM.  12,  188. 
HSacppk,  Gott.  Nachr.  1870, 114.   CDziatzko,  Ter.  com.  p.  v. 

8.  Suet.  p.  33,  4  fui**e  dicitur  mediocri  ttatura,  gracUi  corpore,  colore  fuxca 
(Sckt.  1.1.,  cf.  Vkro.  Moret.  82  Afra  genu*,  tola  patriam  tedant*  figura,  torta  cotnam 
labroqu*  tumen*  et  fu*ca  colore).  His  portrait  in  vignette  in  the  MSS.  Vatic,  Paris., 
Basilic.,  Ambr.  (§  109,  2)  and  also  on  a  contorniate  in  Gotha,  all  unauthentic ; 
equally  unauthenticated  is  a  bust  with  a  mask  (rather  tragic  than  comic)  on  the 
right  shoulder,  which  was  found  in  1826  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  site  indi- 
cated by  Suetonius,  and  which  is  now  in  the  Capitoline  Museum.  Ann.  d.  Inst, 
archeol.  1840,  p.  97  tav.  GViscokti,  iconogr.  rom.  1,  817.  JJBkrhoulli,  rom. 
Ikonogr.  1,  68.— Sckt.  p.  83,  5  reliquit  filiam,  quae  pott  equiti  rom.  nuptit,  item 
Kortulo*  XX  iugerum  via  Appia  ad  Marti*  (cf.  PRE.  1»,  158 ;  Wilmahhs  320,  7). 

109.  All  the  six  comedies  written  and  exhibited  at  Borne  by 
Terence  are  extant.  The  numerous  MSS.  are  divided  into  two  1 
classes,  the  very  ancient  Bembine  and  those  representing  the 
text  of  Calliopius.  His  plays  were  also  annotated  ;  we  possess 
only  the  commentaries  of  Donatus  and  Eugraphius.  There 
are  also  important  didascaliae  to  the  plays  (though  in  a  very 
difficult  text),  and  metrical  arguments. 

1.  Sckt.  p.  28,  8  *crip»U  comoedia*  *ex,  ex  quibu*  pritnam  Andriam  etc  Cf. 
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Arsox.  ep.  18,  15  on  the  number  six :  prUulit  in  ecenam  quot  tlramata  fabeUarum 

etc. 

2.  Manuscripts :  the  best  is  Vatic.  8226  (A,  s.  IV/V,  Bembinus-,  facsimile  ap. 
Wattbnb..Zamoem.  t.  8  and  9;  Chatelain  t.  6):  in  competition  with  this  are  the 
other  MSS.  which  are  all  derived  from  the  text,  sound  in  its  basis  but  greatly 
damaged  by  arbitrary  alterations,  of  the  unknown  grammarian  Calliopius  (of  s. 
IV  or  III  ?   CBbahn,  quaestt.  Ter.  21.   FLeo,  BhM.  88,  821).   The  suhscriptio 
(§  41,  2  ad  fin.)  reads:  CaUiopiut  rtcensui  aud  fdiciter  CaUiopio;  cf.  OJahx,  Lpz. 
Ber.  1851,  862.    To  these  Calliopian  MSS.  belong  among  others  Paris.  7899  (P), 
Vat.  8868  (C),  Ambros.  (F),  Basilicanus  (B),  all  s.  X ;  further,  as  a  separate  group, 
important  on  account  of  their  close  connection  with  A :  Victorian  us  (D,  s.  X  in 
Florence)  and  Decurtatus  (G,  Vatic.  1640  s.  XI/XII),  Lps.  s.  X  (OBbuom akm,  JJ. 
118,  420.   K  Dziatzko,  BhM.  89,  840),  Paris.   10304  s.  XI  (AFbitsch  Phil.  82,  446. 
Dziatzko  1.1.  844).   Facsimiles  of  MSS.  BCDFGP  are  also  to  be  found  in  Chatk- 
laik  t.  7-11. — The  MS.  C  is  specially  notable  for  its  illustrations  (to  the  Terentian 
comedies)  which  are  based  on  old  tradition  (FLko,  BhM.  28,  835) :  partly  repro- 
duced in  d'Aoihcocrt,  Hist,  de  Tart  5,  pi.  85.  86.   FWieseleb,  Denkm.  d.  Buhnen- 
wesens,  Gott.  1851,  t.  10.   Similar  designs  are  to  be  found  in  F  and  P.   Those  in 
F  ap.  AMai,  Plauti  fragm.  etc.,  Mail.  1815.— On  the  Terence  MSS.:  Bitscbi,, 
opusc.  8,  281.   FUmpfexrach  before  his  edition  p.  1.  CSydow,  de  fide  librorum 
Ter.  ex  Calliopii  recensione  ductorum,  Berl.  1878.  FLeo,  BhM.  88, 817.  Dziatzko, 
BhM.  89,  839.   WPrinzhohn,  de  libris  Ter.  qui  ad  reoens.  Calliopianam  redeunt, 
Gott.  1885.   WFOrstbb,  Lyoner  fragm.  rum  Hautontim.  s.  VIII,  ZfoG.  26, 188.— 
EBabtels,  de  Ter.  ap.  Nonium,  Diss.  Argentor.  9, 1  (see  §  890,  8).   On  the  quota- 
tions from  Terence  in  Arusianus  (they  generally  agree  with  D)  HSchihdlkk  (n.  9) 
•  cap.  1.— AStecbiho,  an  all.  ad  testimonia  Terentiana,  Marb.  1872. — Geppbbt,  zur 
Gesch.  der  terentian ischen  Kritik,  Jahn's  Archiv  18,  28.  'JBbix,  de  Ter.  libris 
rase,  a  Bentleio  adhibitia,  Brieg  1852.    A  Wilms,  de  personarum  notis  in  oodd. 
Ter.,  Halle  1881  (§  16,  8).   FUmffkkrach,  Phil.  82,  442. 

8.  For  all  the  plays  metrical  tables  of  contents  are  preserved,  consisting  each 
of  12  senarii,  which  in  the  Bern  bine  severally  bear  the  superscription :  OSulpici 
Apollinat  i*  periocha :  §  99,  8.  857,  2. — Commentators  :  Valerius  Probus,  Aemilius 
Asper,  Helenius  Aero,  Aelius  Donatus,  Euanthius ;  doubtful  are  Arruntius  Celsus 
and  the  writer,  whose  name  is  corrupt,  mentioned  ap.  Dokat.  on  Ter.  Eun.  4,  4,  22  : 
Ego  Adeviotiem  scquor,  qui  rede  isUellexit  etc.  Sobingar,  hist.  crit.  schoL  lat.  1,  77. 
Bitschl,  Parerga  861.  The  commentary  of  Donatus  preserved  to  us  (§  409,  8)  is 
also  valuable  for  its  comparative  references  to  the  Greek  originals,  but  it  is  want- 
ing for  the  Heauton  timorumenos :  to  supply  its  place  JCalfuubnids  wrote  in  the 
15th  cent,  a  commentary  which  has  no  value  for  us;  FJLorruER,  de  C&lphurnio 
(11506)  Ter.  interprete,  Diss.  Argentor.  6,  261.  The  commentary  of  Eugraphius 
(§  482,  2)  is  without  independent  value ;  HGerstbmbero,  de  Eugraphio,  Jena  1886. 
See  the  scholia  of  the  cod.  Bembinus  ap.  FUmpfembach,  Herm.  2,  887,  and  on  them 
WStcdejhtno,  J  J.  97.  546.  125,  51.  Cf.  Uiipfemoach^  edition  p.  xxxvn.— Differ- 
entiae (synonyms)  Terentii  ap.  HHaobr,  anecd.  Helv.  p.  exxxm.  A  glossary  to 
Ter.  from  Vat.  1471  s.  IX  was  published  by  GGoetz,  ind.  schol.  Ienens.  1885. 

4.  The  didascaliae  are  preserved  in  a  twofold  text,  viz.  in  that  of  the  Bembine, 
and  in  the  Calliopian  (n.  2):  with  the  latter  are  connected  the  praefationes  of 
Donatus.  The  basis  of  both  was  a  collection  (originally  more  complete)  of  scenic 
notices,  which  had  probably  been  compiled  from  official  records  (oommentarii 
magistratuum,  annates  maximi)  and  literary  research,  most  likely  from  Varro  de 
actis  scaenicis  (§  166, 5).   Out  of  this  the  Bembine  has  preserved  a  selection,  which, 
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though  incomplete  and  confused,  is  not  systematically  or  intentionally  garbled ; 
the  Calliopian  version  on  the  other  hand  gives  a  deliberate  and  to  some  extent 
arbitrary  selection,  which  is  limited  in  each  case  to  a  single  performance  (the 
first).  KDziatzko,  RhM.  21,  87.  Cf.  generally  Ritbchl,  Parerga  263.  WWil- 
maxns,  de  didascaliis  Ter.,  Berl.  1864.  Dziatzko,  BhM.  20,  570.  21,  64.  89,  339. 
CSteffkx,  act.  soc.  Lips.  2,  152.  FSchoell,  BhM.  31,  469.— On  the  number  of 
actors  etc.  in  Ter.  see  §  16,  4.    See  also  below  n.  6. 

5.  The  enumeration  in  §  110  follows  the  Bembine,  which  arranges  the  plays  in 
the  supposed  order  of  their  composition.  This  MS.  alone  marks  this  succession 
regularly  with  ' facta  /'  (prima  or  primo  loco)  1  facta  If  etc.  up  to  4 facta  F7,1 
whereas  the  other  MSS.  only  three  times  give  the  number,  but  in  so  doing  corre- 
spond with  the  Bemb.  The  illustrated  MSS,  CPF  have  the  following  succession  : 
Andr.  Eun.  Heaut.  Ad.  Hec.  Phornu,  while  DG  have:  Andr.  Ad.  Eun.  Phorm. 
Heaut.  Hec  Conjectures  as  to  the  cause  of  these  differences  of  arrangement  e.g. 
WWagxer,  JJ.  91,  291.  FLeo,  BhM.  88,  318.  Cf.  §  110,  6,  n.  1.  During  the  life- 
time of  Terence,  according  to  the  didascaliae,  the  following  representations  took 
place :  a.  588/166  the  Andria  in  April  (lud.  meg.).  589/165  Hecyra  1  (first  time, 
lud.  meg.).  591/163  Heauton  timorumenos  (lud.  meg.).  598/161  Eunuchus  (lu>t. 
meg.).  Phormio  (lud-  rom.  in  September).  594/160  Hecyra  2  (second  trial)  and 
Adelphoe  (at  the  funeral  games  for  Aemilius  Paulus).  Hecyra  3  (complete  per- 
formance ;  lud.  rom.).  Dziatzko,  BhM.  21,  84.  Cf.  HPackblmakx,  de  ordine  Ter 
fabularum,  potissimum  prologis  adhibit  is,  Halle  1875. 

6.  ALBLikbiu,  de  prologis  Ter.  et  Plaut.,  Gorlitz  1859.  KDziatzko,  de  pro- 
logis Plaut.  et  Ter.,  Bonn  1863.   GBoissieh,  les  prologues  de  Ter.,  Melanges  Graux 

Par.  1884)  79.  ARoeiikicut,  quaestt.  scaen.  ex.  prologis  Ter.  petitae,  Diss. 
Argentor.  9,  298. 

7.  Collective  editions:  Ed.  princeps:  Strassb.  1470.  Edition  s.  1.  et  a.  in 
Italy  about  1470-75  (Jahn's  Archiv  4,  825).  Editions  by  Mlkbtus  (Venet.  1556), 
GFakrxus  (Florent.  1505),  FLindembroo  (c.  Donati  et  Eugraphii  comm.,  Paris  1602  ; 
Francof.  1623),  PiiParkcs,  (Neust.  1619),  JHBoeclek  (acc.  comm.  FGuieti,  Strassb. 
1H57),  in  usum  Delphini  (with  index  of  words,  Par.  1675). — Ex  rec.  et  c.  not. 
RBestleji,  Cahtabr.  1726  (with  vocabulary,  reprint  by  EVollbehb,  Kiel  1846; 
on  Bentley's  English  MSS.  of  Ter.  see  FUmpfehbach,  Phil.  32,  442.  MWabben, 
Americ  journ.  of  philol.  8,  59).  Comm.  perp.  illustr. ;  acced.  Donat.  Eugraphius 
etc,  cur.  AWesterhovics,  Haag  1726  II  (reprint  by  CStallbalm,  Lps.  1830).  Ed. 
FGBotue  in  Poet.  seen.  T.  IT  (Mannh.  1837).  DJustr.  NELemaire,  Par.  1827  III. 
Cum  schol.  Donati  et  Eugraphii  ed.  BKlotz,  Lps.  1888.  89.  II. — Bee.  AFleckeisen, 
Lps.  1857.  With  notes  etc.  by  BSlJPabbt,  Lond.  1857;  by  WWaokeb,  Lond. 
1869.  Ed.  et  apparatu  crit.  instruxit  FUMPFXJi bach ,  Berl.  1870.  Bee.  KDziatzko, 
Lps.  1884. 

8.  Recent  translations  (German) :  by  ThBekfey,  Stuttg.  1837  sqq. ;  remodelled 
(Andr.  Eun.  and  Ad.)  Stuttg.  1854  :  by  FJacob,  Berl.  1845 ;  JHebbst,  Stuttg.  1854 
sqq.  J JCDoNJfER,  Lpz.  u.  Heidelb.  1864  II.  In  English  verse,  by  GeoColmak,  Lond. 
1802. 

9.  Criticism  and  explanation  :  GHkrmanx,  de  Bentleio  eiusque  edit.  Terent., 
in  opusc.  2,  263.  JKrauss,  quaestt.  Ter.  crit.,  Bonn  1850.  AKlbttk,  exercitt.  Ter., 
Bonn  1855.  JBbix,  de  Ter.  fabulis  post  Bentleium  emendandis,  Liegnitz  1857. 
TuLadrwig,  Beitr.  z.  Kritik  des  Ter.,  Neustrelitz  185a  EBklneh,  quaestt.  Ter., 
Helsingfors  1868 ;  acta  societ.  scient.  fennicae  9,  1  sqq.  Madvio,  advers.  crit.  2, 
12.  FCmi-penbac  u,  analecta  Ter.,  Maim;  1874.  HBosse,  quaestt.  Ter.,  Lps.  1875. 
WKoi:k«,  interpolationes  Ter.  in  d.  Festschr.  des  Friedr.-\Vilh.-Gynin.,  Koln  1875, 
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27.  MHoelzer.  de  interpolate  Ter.,  Halle  1878.  OSciirnERT,  symb.  ad.  Ter. 
emendandum,  Weim.  1878.  HSchindler,  obss.  crit.  et  hist,  in  Ter.,  Halle  1881. 
•  ThBracxe,  JJ.  181,  65.— PBaret,  de  iure  ap.  Ter.,  Paris  1878.— Reviews  of  the 
literature  on  Ter.  since  1878  by  WWagner  and  ARi-ekoel,  JB.  1878,  445.  1874/75 
1,798.   1876  2,856.   1877  2,814.    18812,177.    1884  2,74.   Cf.§  16,2sqq.98.,7sqq. 

1 10.  These  six  plays  are  as  follows  : 

l^A ncl r ia^)exhibited  a.  588/166  at  the  Me^alensian  frames, 
an  adaptation  of  Menanders  XvSota  with  additions  from  the  same 
poet's  TJtpivdia.    The  last  scene  exists  in  two  texts. 

L  In  the  Bemb.  the  didasc,  together  with  the  beginning  of  the  play,  is  lost, 
but  Donatus'  titulus  reports  about  the  first  and  second  performance  (the  latter 
between  611/148-620/184,  by  Q.  Minucius  and  Valerius,  Dziatzko,  BhM.  21,  64). 
See  Scet.  vit.  Ter.  p.  28,  8  primam  Andriam  cum  aedilibus  daret,  iussus  ante  Caecilio 
recitare  ad  cenanUm  cum  vcnisset,  dicilur  initium  quidem  fabulae,  quod  erat  conUmp- 
tiore  vestitu,  subsellio  iuxta  lectulum  resident  legisse,  post  paucoa  vero  versus  invUatus 
ut  accumberel  cenasse  una,  dein  cetera  percucurrisse  non  sine  magna  Caecilii  admi- 
ratione. 

2.  The  prologue  dates  from  the  first  performance,  see  Dziatzeo,  BhM.  20,  579. 
21,  64  :  in  his  edition  of  the  Phorm.  p.  10.  OBrugmann,  JJ.  118,  417.  WWagxeh, 
JB.  1874/75  1,  804.   Cf.  also  HPackelmamn  (see  §  109,  5)  7. 

8.  On  its  relation  to  the  original  see  Graiteht,  Analekten  178.  KFHkrmann, 
Ter.  Andr.  quam  fideliter  ad  Menandrum  expressa  sit,  Marb.  1888.  WIhne, 
quaestt.  p.  5.  ThBen key's  pref.  to  his  translation.  WTeitftel,  Stud.  u.  Charakt. 
280.  KDziatzeo,  BhM.  81,  284.  KBrauh,  quaestt.  Ter.,  Jen.  1877.  FKampe, 
§111,2. 

4.  Of  the  two  texts  of  the  conclusion  the  shorter  is  the  genuine  one  ;  the  more 
elaborate,  which  is  missing  from  all  the  standard  MSS.,  is  certainly  not  Terentian. 
At  the  best  it  was  composed  for  a  later  revival  of  the  play.  Bitschl,  Parerga  583. 
ASpenoel,  Munchn.  SBer.  1873,  620;  ed.  of  the  Andria,  p.  148.  KDziatzko,  JJ. 
118,  285.  AGreifeld,  de  Andr.  Ter.  gemino  exitu,  Halle  1886. — On  a  third  exitus 
in  cod.  Erlang.  nr.  800  see  FSchmidt,  d.  Zahl  der  Schauspieler  bei  PL  u.  Ter.  89. 
Cf.  HKeil  in  Bitschl's  opusc  8,  280. 

5.  Editions:  with  copious  notes  by  GPkrlet,  Ronneb.  1805 ;  ex  rec  FrBitteri, 
Berl.  1883  ;  with  critical  and  exegetioal  notes  by  BKlotz,  Lpz.  1865 ;  rec.  et  illustr. 
LC^i  k  iikhat,  Par.  1866.  Annotated  by  ASpexuei.,  BerL  1875;  CMeissxer,  Bernb. 
1876.    CEFreemax  and  ASlomax,  Oxi.  1886. 

0 

•  6.  ASpexoel,  d.  Composition  der  A.  des  T.,  Mttnchn.  SBer.  1873,  599.— Vooel, 
Ter.  Andr.  in  graecum  oonversa.  P.I.,  Treptow  1864.  Translated  by  F  .  .  .  x. 
(Felix  Mendelssohn-Bartholdy),  Berl.  1826. 

2Q3irn^ujhlgyirclever  <!S5ifirnirinfu>  frnm  AfonftTir^r'w  Ev- 
roOvoc  jmH  soffit-  ni^  ts  pj'  hi*  KoXaj;.     Jl)fi  yurinl  ftj]f]   lively  J^t 

o\jjain<Ml  even  in  the  tret's  life-time  a  decided  snccesa  for  tKa 

j>lay. 

1.  On  its  relation  to  tho  original  see  Grauert,  Analekten  147.  WIhxr,  quaestt. 
15.   WTeiffel,  Stud.  u.  Char.  281.   KBraux,  quaestt.  Ten,  Jon.  1877.  According 
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to  Perk.  sat.  5,  161  Thais  was  in  the  Ew.  called  Chrysis,  Phaedria  Chaerestratus, 
Parmeno  Davus,  and  Gnatho  in  the  K6\.  was  Struthias. 

2.  EunuchuM  hit  die  (Ritschl:  deinccp*)  acta  eat  meruitque  pretium  quantum 
nulla  antra  cuiusquam  comoedia,  i.e.  (see  Ritschi.,  op.  8,  240)  octo  milia  vummum, 
Suet,  vita  Ter.  p.  29  Rffsch.=RiT8ciii.,  opuse.  8,  208.  Cf.  Auctar.  Donat.  ib.  p.  35 
(214),  and  Doxatus'  praef.  to  the  Eun.  p.  10,  12  Rffseh.  Ritscul,  Parerga  330. 
Dziatzko,  RhM.  21,  68. 

8.  The  consuls  of  the  year  in  which  the  play  was  first  exhibited  are  not  men- 
tioned by  Donatus;  the  Calliopian  didascalia  mentions  M.  Valerius  (598/161), 
C.  (?)  Mummius  (608/146) ;  Fannius  (593/161) ;  the  aed.  cur.  in  Donatus  and  in  the 
Calliopian  rec.  L.  Postumius  Albinus  (cos.  600/154,  consequently  acdile  c.  594/160), 
L.  Cornelius  Merula  (probably  the  father  of  the  consul  of  667/87  who  bears  the 
same  name)  and  the  performance  ludis  megalensibus ;  but  in  the  Bemb.  M.  Iunius 
(Brutus,  the  jurist,  a  praetorius?  §  133,  2),  and  L.  Iulius  (Caesar,  the  fatlier  of 
the  consul  bearing  the  same  name  of  664/90?),  ludis  roinanis.  Hence  we  may 
draw  conclusions  as  to  two  performance,  a.  598, 161  :<•(•>-.  M.  Valerius  Mesnala,  C. 
Fannius  Strabo ;  aed.  Albinus  and  Merula)  and  again  008/146  (coss.  Cn.  Cornelius 
Lentulus,  L.  Mummius  Achaicus  |  aed.  Iunius  and  Iulius).  See  Dziatzko,  RhM. 
21,  66.— MHaupt,  opusc.  3,  457.  520.  Vaiilen,  Berl.  ind.  lect.  1888/84.— Transl.  by 
Ghavexiiokst,  Hamb.  1852.   Ed.  (with  Andr.)  TLPapillon,  Lond.  1870. 

uton  timorumiMiOi^e  seIf-tormentor\  jifter  Men- 
ancier's  play  of  thg""same  titl^witliout  the  use  of  another  play ; 
a  comedy  ofintri^u^^vTni  a  somewhat  extravagant  plot,  little 
delineation  of  character  and  dry  in  tone» 

1.  Ex  infegra  graeca  integra  comoedia,  prol.  4  ;  ib.  36  entitled  stataria.  'Eavrbr 
rtfiupoOfi€rot=te  crucians  (1,  1,  29),  »e  exercens  (1,  1,94)  ;  ipse  se  poeniena  (Cic.  Tusc. 
3,  65).  In  the  titulus  the  MSS.  give  the  more  complete  form  Hcauton  tint.,  and  so 
do  the  grammarians  in  their  quotations.  This  is  therefore  the  proper  title  of 
the  play,  although  in  prol.  5  the  shorter  form  JIauton  tint,  was  used  in  speakin 
K Dziatzko,  RhM.  27,  159.  Similar  titles  are  Damoxenos'  'Eair6r  vtvOuiv,  Anti- 
phanes1  'Eavrov  ipw,  Dexikrates1  'T<p'  iavrCiv  wXewJ/fitvot  and  the  'E£  iaxrrov  ccrrwe 
translated  by  Caecilius. 

2.  The  consuls  of  the  year  of  performance  in  the  Bemb. :  Cn.  Cornelius,  Marcus 
(ought  to  be  Manius)  Iuvenius  (i.e.  Iuvencius,  Iuventius);  in  the  other  MSS.  M. 
Iunio,  T.  Sempronio,  perhaps  pointing  to  the  year  591/163,  in  which  Ti.  Sempro- 
nius  Gracchus  II  and  M\  Iuventius  Thalna  were  consuls,  and  to  a  revival  under 
the  consulship  of  some  Cornelius  (Cn.  Cornelius  Lentulus  a.  608/146?  P.  Cornelius 
Scipio  Xasica  Serapio  a.  616  138  ?).  At  the  first  performance  (ludis  megalensibus) 
perhaps  aed.  cur.  L.  Cornelius  Lentulus  (no  doubt  the  ambassador  of  a.  59*2  162 
hi  Pot™.  81,  28  and  cos.  598/156)  and  L.  Valerius  Flaccus  (cos.  602  152  7]  8 
Dziatzko,  RhM.  20,  574.  21,  6a 

Annotated  by  WWaokeh,  I  hfcSSSm  <  kiu  k<.h.  L<.nd.  1*7*.— d 

ciam :  CVkmkdigkr,  J  J.  109, 129.  HBlOxsie,  JJ.  131,  805.   LHavet,      .  de  phil. 

i".  ia. 

original 
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TTetail^i,  the  whole  execution' 


he  plot  is  mtt-ivstino-.  the  < 


(lelinoation  of  characters,  varied  £Bj 


1.  On  the  title  ami  original  sw  prol.  25-28  together  with  Donatus,  according 
to  whom  Apollodoros,  play  was  rather  entitled  'ExiSiKatofiirri.  Cf.  Mkineke,  hist, 
crit.  coin.  gr.  464.    Dziatzko,  RhM.  81,  24a 

2.  The  titulus  in  the  Bemh.  is  :  acta  ludis  megalensibus  Q.  Ca*pione  On.  Serrilio 
cos.  Graeca  Apollodoru  Epidicazomenos.  Facta  est  II II.  In  the  cod.  Vaticanus  the 
coss.  are  G.  Fannius,  M.  Valerius,  and  the  same  are  given  in  Donat.  praef.  p.  14,  IS 
Rffsch.  M.  Valerio  et  C.  Fannio  coss.;  the  MSS.  of  the  Calliopian  class  have  also 
India  romanis.  The  latter  report  the  first  exhibition  a.  593, 161,  under  the  aediles 
Albinus  and  Memla;  the  Bemb.  has  a  later  revival,  perhaps  a.  613/141  (coss.  On. 
Servilius  Caepio  and  Q.  Pompeius,  this  being  more  probable  than  a.  614/140,  coss. 
C.  Laelius  and  Q.  Servilius  Caepio).    Dziatzko,  RhM.  20,  575.  21,  70. 

8.  Ter.  Phormio  ed.  CGEuierlino,  Kopenh.  1861.  Annotated  by  KDziatzko, 
Lpz.  s  1885,  by  J  Bon  ii  and  ASWalpolk,  Lond.  1879.— JWollenbkko,  Collation  des 
Ph.  aus  e.  Hs.  des  13.  saec.  in  Tours,  ZfGW.  14,  888. 

5^j^cyra^ffiie  mother-in-laA^a''plaiy  with  a  strange  story. 
peculiar  characters,  and  almost  destitute  of  plot,  and  anything 
rather  than  a  comedy  ;  hence  it  was  not  to  the  taste  of  the  Roman 
public  and  its  performance  was  long;  attended  with  difficulties. 

1.  The  plot  turns  only  upon  sentiment,  and  the  final  solution  settles  only 
sentimental  difficulties.  In  his  characters  the  Greek  poet  se»'ms  to  have  intended 
a  deviation  from  the  ordinary  routine.  The  explanation  of  the  plot  is  given 
through  wpicura  rporarucd. 

2.  As  the  play  is  called  'Exvpd  and  not  Socrus,  it  is  almost  certain  that  it  is  (like 
the  Adelphoe)  an  adaptation  of  a  Greek  play  entitled  'Envpa.  In  agreement  with 
this  is  Donatus'  notice  praef.  p.  12  R. :  fabula  Apollodori  (Carystii)  dicitur  esse 
graeca,  esp.  as  he  repeats  it  five  times  in  his  commentary^  quoting  the  words  of 
Apollodoros  (cf.  Mekveke,  fragm.  com.  gr.  p.  1104,  ed.  min.  Cobet,  novae  lect.  122.) 
The  notice  in  the  Bemb.:  graeca  Met  laudru,  may  perhaps  have  been  caused  by 
Apollin.  Sidon.  ep.  4  12,  who  mentions  Menander's  'ExiTpfTovrtt  as  a  fabula  aimilit 
argument i  (to  the  Hec.)  At  the  very  utmost,  the  rpoawra  rporarucd  might  be 
assumed  to  have  been  taken  from  Menander's  play.    Tetjffei,  in  PRE.  6,  1700. 


Dziatzko,  RliM.  21,  76,  80.  Cf.  FVTritz*che,  lectt.  Ter.,  Rost,  1860,  p.  21. 
FHii  uemrandt,  de  Hec.  Ter.  origine,  Halle  1884  (and  on  this  FSchi.ee,  WfklPh. 


3.  The  didasc.  would  agree  with  the  facts,  if  it  were  facta  II  (it  is,  however,  V). 


595/159  aedilibus  cur.,  C'n.Octavio  T.  Manlio  coss.  (a.  589/165).  prinium  acta  sine  pro- 
logo  (when  the  performance  was  interrupted  by  funambuli,  prol.  1,  4).  relnta  ett 
iterum  L.Aemilio  Patdo  ludis  funeralibus  (a.  594, 160,  with  prol.  1);  non  §H  jJacita 
(cf.  prol.  2,  33).  lertio  relata  est  (prol.  2)  Q.  Fulvio  (cos.  601/158)  L.  Marcio  (cos. 
(J05/149)  aed.  cur.  (at  the  ludi  romani  of  a.  594/160).  placuU.  (This  was  followed  by 
Terences  departure  to  the  East.)  See  Dziatzko,  RhM.  20,  576.  21,  72.  Ritscul, 
op.  2,  237.  _ 

4.  Two  prologues,  the  first  incomplete,  written  for  the  second  performance,  the 
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name  16,  14)  but  was  no  doubt  composed  by  Terence.  HSchindleb  (§  109,  9) 
cap.  8.  OAmikihk,  prolog  Hec.  Ter.  .  .  .  pertraetantur,  Frankfort  on  Oder 
lffflL    WFielitz,  RhM.  81,  304.   Fle<  seises,  JJ.  118,  588. 

6)C^Cd e I pho^from  Menander's  'ASeX^ot,  with  the  addition  of 
jTscene  from  the  beginning  of  T)iphi\o^^i'a7ro0vij<TKoi'T€s)^ihe 
"simple  and  well-contrived  plot,  careful  delineation  of  characters 
and  prevailing-  cheerfulness,  render  this  the  most  successful  play 
of  Terence*  <^But  the  sceptical  mannerT  in  which  at  the  close  the 
new  and  old  time  are  contrasted  with  each  other,  is  not  very 
pleasing. 

1.  Acta  ludit  funeral ilus  Lucio  Aevi'dio  Paulo,  quonfecere  Q.  Fabius  Marumus, 
P.  Cormeiius  Africanu*  .  .  .facta  sexta,  M.  Cornelio  Cel/teyo  L.  (Anicio)  Gallo  co». 
(a.  594, 160).  So  according  to  the  titulus.  FOsauk,  WWilmanns,  Dziatzko  (ELM. 
20,  577.  21,  76),  and  Schindlkb  (§  109,  9i  cap.  2  in  spite  of  novam  v.  12,  have  tried 
to  prove  that  this  was  not  the  first  performance.  For  the  other  view  see  WWaoneb, 
J  J.  91,  289.  The  poet  probably  had  his  play  in  readiness  at  the  time  of  the  death 
of  Paulus;  its  rehearsal  would  not  be  likely  to  require  more  time  than  all  the 
other  pP'i>arati(>ns  for  the  funeral  gam**.  As  to  DunatiV  statement  (praef.  Ail. 
p.  7  Bffsch.):  hanc  di<unt  ex  Terentiani*  necundo  loco  actam,  see  §  109,  5.  HBussk, 
quaestt.  Ter.  (Lps.  1874)  cap.  I :  de  tempore  quo  Ter.  Ad.  acta  sit.  HPackelmann, 
1.1.  27. 

2.  On  its  relation  to  the  original  see  prol.  6  sqq.  Gravkkt,  Analekten  124. 
Iiixe,  quaest.  25.  Teufkkl,  Stud.  281.  WFielitz,  J  J.  97,  675.  See  also  above, 
s  '-7.  1».  1.  On  the  conclusion  s<v  Tu  in:..  Stud.  u.  t.'harakt.  287,  Si-km.kl.  in  the 
preface  to  his  ed.  p.  TX1I.  In  gen.  cf.  KFHermaxs,  de  Ter.  Adelphis,  Marb.  1888= 
Jahn's  Archiv  6,  65.    KDziatzko,  RhM.  81,  374. 

8.  Annotated  by  ASpengel,  Berl.  1879.  KDziatzko,  Lpz.  1881.  FPlessis,  Par. 
1>*H.  ASlojiax,  Lond.  1886.  EBknoipt  et  JPskhaki,  Par.  *  1887. — AKeette,  Syrnb. 
philolog.  Bonn.  843.   DGrohk,  RhM.  22,  640. 

111.  Terence,  the  riper  development  of  whose  gifts  was  cut 
short  by  his  early  death,  exhibits  his  character  in  his  comedies 
as  that  of  a  r^r^imitatorT  wfrgrcns  Plantns  notwithstanding  Jiis 
dependence  on  the  Greeks  is  a  creative  poet.     He,  ffl^]ifnHv  ad- 
heres to  his  Greek  originals,  and  avails  himself  of  other  Greek 
ijLiys  where  he  feels  oblige^,  to  alter  or  curtail  them  and  enliven 
the  action.    His  plots  are  somewhat  monotonous,  nor  is  there 
much  variety  even  in  the  names  of  his  characters.    He  does  not 
possess  the  liveliness,  freshness  and  versatility  of  Plautus,  but  he  is 
m  his  extravagances.    He  succeeds  best  in  quiet  conversa- 
tion, not  so  well  in  the  language  of  passion,  and  he  is  sadly  defi- 
nr  in  comic  power.    His  plays  are  smooth  in  construction,  the 
•  •  j<  irts  carefully  adjusted  and  balanced,  the  style  terse  and 
rehne     j.,    ijaracters         illy  and  consistently  delineated.  He 
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is  a  conscientious,  sober  artist,  more  to  the  taste  of  aristocratic 
connoisseurs  than  of  the  people.  His  language  too  shows  every- 
where smoothness  and  elegance,  purposely  rejecting  antique  forms 
and  phrases.  His  verses  are  not  so  varied  or  lively  as  those  of 
Plautus:  Terence  employs  almost  exclusively  iambic  and  trochaic 
metres. 

1.  On  Terence  see  in  general  Mommsex,  RG.  2°,  482.  Ribrece,  rOm.  Dieht. 
1, 181.   Review  of  the  plays  (by  a  lady)  in  Ritschl's  opusc.  2,  752. 

2.  His  relation  to  his  originals.  Duae  (fabulae)  ab  Apollodoro  (of  Karystos) 
tranalatae  es»e  dicuntur  comko,  Phormio  et  Hecyra :  quattuor  relujuaeja  Menandro.  So 
DonatW  addition  to  Suet,  vita  p.  85,  10  R.  So  also  the  vita  Ambros.  (§  106,  2). 
On  his  manner  of  using  the  Greek  plays  see  Meineke  ad  Menand.  p.  1. 19.  67.  98. 140. 
Guauekt,  Analekten  116.  WIhse,  quaestt.  Ter.,  Bonn  1848.  TuLadewiu,  ab.  d. 
Kanon  d.  Vole.  Sedig.  (1842);  Beitr.  z.  Kritik  des  Ter.  (1858)  p.  1-10.  FKampe,  d. 
Lustsp.  d.  Ter.  (Andr.  Eun.  Heaut.)  u.  ihre  gr.  Originale,  Halberst.  1884.  GRegel, 
Ter.  im  Verh.  zu  s.  gr.  Originalen,  Wetzl.  1881.  GVallat,  quo  uaodo  Menandrura 
quoad  praecipuarum  personarum  mores  Ter.  transtulerit,  Par.  1887.— LHFischek, 
de  Ter.  priorum  comicorum  lat.  imprimis  Plauti  sectatore,  Halle  1875. 

3.  His  want  of  originality  manifests  itself  also  in  his  frequent  use  of  con- 
tamination, cleverly  as  he  usually  manages  it.  JKlasex,  quam  rationem  Ter.  in 
contaminatis  fabb.  componendis  secutua  sit,  I  Adelphoe,  Rheine  1886.  Ter. 
generally  altered  the  names  of  his  originals,  especially  so  as  to  denote  by  the 
name  alone  the  character  of  the  part  ('  typical  names.')  His  lovers  are  called 
Phaedria,  Charinus,  Chaerea  and  Pamphilus;  his  girls  Pamphila,  Philumena, 
Bacchis;  the  slaves  Geta,  Syrus,  Parmeno  etc.  This  habit  makes  it  difficult  to 
retain  a  definite  idea  of  individual  characters  and  plays  (EKonio,  above  §  98, 7  ad 
fin.).  Moreover,  the  love  of  a  young  man  for  a  girl  who  finally  turns  out  to  be 
of  free  birth  and  is  married  by  him,  forms  the  plot  of  Andria,  Eun.,  Heaut., 
Phormio ;  in  the  Hec.  too  there  is  a  kind  of  drayvupiffuSi. — Terence  changed  the 
metres  of  his  originals  according  to  his  pleasure  or  necessity. — The  explanation 
of  the  plot  was  often  facilitated  by  the  introduction  of  wpbowra  r/wronjed,  see 
§  16,  11. 

4.  Quint.  10, 1,  99.  Terentii  acripta  .  .  .  aunt  in  hoe  genere  degantiaaima  et  plua 
adhuc  habitura  gratiae  si  intra  versus  trimetroa  atetiaaent  (because  Ter.  was  destitute 
of  spirit  for  a  higher  style).  Poor  puns:  Andr.  218. — Eun.  prol.  42.  45.  Heaut. 
218.— Heaut.  856.  879.  526.  Hec.  548.  Ad.  220.  427  etc.  Cell.  6,  14,  6  vera  et 
propria  .  .  .  exempla  in  latina  lingua  Jtf.  Varro  esae  dicit  .  .  .  mediocritatis  Teren- 
tium. 

5.  Aprahiuh  in  Compitalibus  29  Terenti  numne  aimiiem  dieent  quempiamf 
(Ritschi.,  op.  3,  268),  and  perhaps  also  v.  80:  ut  quidquid  loquitur  sal  merumst! 
Cic.  ad  Att.  7,  8, 10  Terentium,  cuius  faftetlae  propter  elegantiam  aermonis  etc.,  and  in 
Limone  (ap.  Suet,  vita  Ter.  p.  84  Rffech.) :  .  .  .  lecto  aermone,  Terenti,  .  .  .  Mettan- 
drum  in  medium  nobis  aedatia  motibua  offers  etc.  Caesar  (ib.  see  §  195,  8)  .  .  . 
puri  aermonis  anuttor.  Lenibua  aUtue  utinam.  script  is  odiuncta  foret  via,  comica  ut 
aequato  virtua  polleret  honore  cum  Graecia  neve  hoc  despectus  parte  iacerea!  Caesar 
calls  him,  therefore,  only  dimidiatua  Menantler. 

6.  Linguistic.  Cf.  esp.  above  §  98,  7  (lit.  on  early  Latin)  EKarcher,  Pros- 
,  odisches  «u  Plaut.  und  Terenz,  Karlsr.  1846.  •  ALiebio,  de  genitivi  usu  Ter. 
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•Oels  1853;  die  hypothetischen  Satze  bei  Ter.,  Gorlitz  1863.  •  AHeiseichs,  de 
ablativi  apud  Ter.  uau  et  ratione,  Elbing  1858.  00  II.  •  CSchlCter  de  accus.  et 
(Jativi  usu  Ter.,  Mttnster  1871.  MSSlaughter,  the  substantives  of  Ter.,  Johns 
Hopkins  Univ.  Circ.  0  (1887),  77.  PBabth,  d.  Eleganz  des  Ter.  iiu  Gebr.  d.  Adj., 
JJ.  129,  177.  CBeim,  de  pronominum  ap.  Ter.  collocatione,  Lps.  1879.  PThomab,  la 
syntaxe  du  futur  passe  dans  T.,  Rev.  de  l'instruct.  publ.  Beige  19,  865.  20,  285. 
825.  21,  2.  EHacxer,  Terentiana;  qnaestt.  cum  specimine  lexici,  Wien  1862. 
AGExuelbbecht,  Studia  Ter.,  Wien  1883;  Beobachtungen  uber.  d.  Sprachgebr.  d. 
latt.  Koui.,  Wiener  Stud.  6,  216. — CiirGebdes,  de  translation  ibus  Ter.,  Leer  1884. 
Cf.  a  bo  n.  7. 

7.  Metrical  (cf.  also  §  98, 9) :  The  iambic  and  trochaic  verses  of  Terence  occur 
either  in  long  regular  series  (stichic)  or  mixed  in  rapid  and  frequent  alternation 
(lyrical).  The  lyric  arrangement  is  found  only  at  the  beginning  of  scenes.  Its 
laws  have  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  established  in  detail.  But  trochaic  octonarii 
are  invariably  followed  by  other  trochaic  lines  (Bentley's  rule).  Metres  other  than 
the  iambic  and  trochaic  occur  only  three  times  and  each  time  in  short  passages : 
Andr.  481-185  (4  bacch.  tetram.  1  iamb.  dim.).  625-688  (1  dactyl,  tetram.  9  cret. 
tetr.  2  iamb.  dim.  2  bacch.  tetram.).  Ad.  610-616  (uncertain :  chor iambics  pre- 
ceded and  followed  by  short  iamb,  and  troch.  series).—* CCoxbadt,  de  versuum  Ter. 
structura,  Berl.  1870;  Herm.  10,  101  ;*die  metr.  Kompos.  der  Komod.  des  T.,  Berl. 
1876)  and  on  this  KDziatzko,  JenLZ.  1877,  59.  ASfeboel,  JB.  1876  2,  872) ;  JJ. 
117,  401.  •  BBoax,  de  diverbii  ap.  Ter.  versibus,  Magdeb.  186a  JDbaheix,  de 
iamb,  et  troch.  Ter.,  Herm.  15,  238.  OPodiasei,  quo  modo  Ter.  in  tetr.  iamb,  et 
trocb.  verborum  accentus  cum  numeris  consociaverit,  Berl.  1882.  WMeyeb, 
Wortaccent  (see  §  98,  8)  21.  Cber  die  Casuren  des  iamb.  Trim.  u.  ttber  dick  face 
dccb  bei  Ter.  OSchcbkrt,  Weim.  1878  (§  109,  9).  FSchlee,  de  versuum  in  can- 
ticis  Ter.  consecutione,  Berl.  1879.  KMeissber,  d.  Cantica  des  Ter.  u.  ihre 
Eurhythmie,  JJ.  Suppl.  12,405;  d.  stroph.  Gliederung  in  d.  stich.  Partien  bei  Ter., 
J  J.  129,  289 ;  de  iamb.  ap.  Ter.  septenario,  Berub.  188L 

8.  Ethical:  religious  attitude  etc.  Treatises  by  Kesebbro,  Hcbbich  and 
others ;  see  §  98,  4  ad  fin. 

ll^Thefirat  writer  qftogata^bf  whom  we  know  is  Titinius, 
of  a  respectable  plebeian  family,  a  contemporary  of  Terence, 
whom  he  seems,  however,  to  have  survived.  All  his  plays  bear 
Latin  titles  and  their  plots  prove  them  to  have  been  tabernariae. 
The  fragments  show  a  broad  and  popular  tone,  a  bold,  lively 
and  fresh  manner  reminding  one  of  Plautus,  while  in  consistent 
delineation  of  character  Titinius  was  ranked  with  Terence,  and 
applied  his  talent  likewise,  and  especially,  to  the  female  roles. 

1.  Vabbo  ap.  Char  is.  GL.  1,  241  ijtfij  null  is  alii*  tervare  convenil  (conligitf)  quam 
Titinio,  Terentio,  AUae.  Bitschl,  Parerga  194  (cf.  op.  8, 125)  concludes  from  these 
words  that  Titinius  was  born  before  Terence ;  but  as  the  latter  commenced  to 
write  at  an  early  age,  and  as  the  existence  of  togatae  during  Ter.'s  literary  career 
is  improbable  and  cannot  be  pfoved,  Tit.  may  have  begun  to  write  after  the  death 
of  Ter. 

2.  Sebbb.  Sam*,  med.  1037  sq. :  allia  pratcepit  TUini  $enUntia  necti,  qui  vttiri 
clartu  expretwit  more  togattu. 
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8.  We  know  of  15  titles;  the  fragments  in  Bibreck,  com.*  p.  183. — On  Tit. 
see  Nelkirch,  fab.  tog.  97.    Bitschx,  Parerga  194.   Moiimsex,  BG.  Is,  905. 

113.  Turpilius,  also  a  contemporary  of  Terence,  adhered  to 
the  palliata ;  he  lived  far  into  the  7th  century  u.c.  He,  like 
Terence,  translated  Greek  plays  of  the  New  Comedy  into  Latin. 
The  general  tone  in  his  fragments  is  more  lively  than  in  the 
lines  of  Caecilius  and  Terence ;  his  diction  abounds  in  popular 
elements,  his  metres  are  like  those  of  Terence. 

1.  Hieron.  ad  Euseb.  chr.  a.  1914  (Amand.  1915)=651/108 :  Turpilius  amicus 
senex  admodum  Sinuessae  moritur. — The  fragments  in  Bibbeck,  com.  *  85. 

2.  Of  the  13  titles  known  to  us,  all  of  which  are  in  Greek,  six  agree  with 
titles  of  Menander ;  the  Demetrius  was  adapted  from  Alexis,  Lemniae  or  Philo- 
pator  perhaps  from  Antiphanes.  It  is  probable  that  T.  soon  gave  up  writing  for 
the  stage,  as  the  close  of  the  6th  century  u.c.  coincides  with  the  end  of  the 
palliata.   Bitschl,  Parerga  188. 

114.  Other  poets  of  palliatae  in  this  period  were  Juventius 
and  Valerius  and  perhaps  Vatronius,  who  was  little  esteemed  ; 
Licinius  Tegula  is  mentioned  as  the  author  a.  554/200  of  a 
sacred  hymn,  and  we  find  the  two  consuls  of  the  year  581/173,  Q. 
Fabius  Labeo  and  M.  Popilius  Laenas  designated  as  poets. 

1.  luventius  comieus  in  Varro  LL.  7,  65,  cf.  6,  50.  luventius  in  comoedia, 
Gei.l.  18,  12,  2.  luventius  in  Anagnorizomene,  Fest.  298,  rests  on  mere  conjecture. 
Paul,  (p.  299  M.)  incorrectly  substituted  Terentius. — Ribbkck,  com.  *  p.  82  sq. 

2.  Valerius  in  Phorniione  ap.  Phiscian.  GL.  2,  209,  whom  several  authorities 
identify  with  Valerius  Valentinus  (§  140,  1).  Or  perhaps  identical  with  Val. 
Aedituus?  The  latter  is  called  ap.  Gell.  19,  9,  10  vetus  porta,  and  is  mentioned 
before  Licinius  and  Catulus.  Cf.  also  §  86,  6  and  146,  2.  Bibbeck,  com.*  p.  802 
and  lxxxviii. — Concerning  Vatronius  (the  name  occurs  repeatedly  in  inscrip- 
tions) Placidi  gl.  p.  13  Deuerl. :  Burrae  Vatroniae,  fatuae  ac  ttupidae,a  fabula 
qua  dam  Votroni  auctoris  quam  Burra  {Uvppa  was  the  title  of  a  play  by  Diphilos) 
inscripnt  vel  a  merelrice  Burra.  FBCchkler,  BhM.  83,  809. — Unappropriated  titles 
of  palliatae:  Adelphi,  Hydria,  Georgos;  Bibbeck,  com.'  p.  112.  Mention  of  an 
old  (?)  comedy  in  a  letter  from  PCDecembrio  to  Niccolo  Niocoli  1412-20  (printed 
in  Mehus,  epist.  Travers.  35,  7  p.  1050)  concerning  the  works  which  were  possessed 
by  the  library  of  Giov.  Corriui  (f  1438)  in  Milan:  ex  antiquissimis  libris  vetus- 
tinsimi,  quo*  carie  semesos  ad  legend  urn  facesso:  .  .  .  comoedia  antiqua,  quae  cuius 
tit  nescio.  in  ea  Lar  Jamil  iaris  (as  in  Plaut.  Aul.  and  especially  in  the  Querolus 
§  436,  9)  muftum  loquax  est :  volt  ne  parasitus  antelucanum  cubet,  ut  plostrum  vetus, 
pelves  et  rant r on  quatrulentes  ruri  quam  festinissime  transferal ;  is  ne  volt  parere  qui- 
dem  eo  quod  gall  us  nondum  gaUulat.  meo  denique  iudicio  vetustissima.  Cf.  BSab- 
badixi,  della  bibliot.  di  Giov.  Corvini  e  d'  una  ignota  commedia,  Livorao  1886. 

8.  Livics  81, 12  in  fin. :  decemviri  .  .  .  carmen  ab  ter  novenis  virginibus  cani  per 
urbem  iusserunt  (in  consequence  of  prodigies)  donumque  Iunoni  Beginae  ferri.  .  .  . 
carmen  .  .  .  turn  condidit  P.  Licinius  Tegula.  Cf.  Bitscul,  Parerga  197.  104.  See 
also  §  80,  1. 107,  4.— On  Fabius  and  Popillius  cf.  §  125,  5. 
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115.  Of  the  metrical  inscriptions  of  the  6th  century  u.c.  only 
a  few  of  any  length  are  preserved. 

1.  On  the  inscrr.  in  satumians  see  §  62,  4.  Among  the  epitaphs  of  the 
Scipios  (cf.  §  83,  7)  nos.  80.  33  and  34  belong  to  this  period  {CIL.  1,  p.  19  sq.). 

2.  The  epitaphs  of  Naevius  (in  satumians  §  95,  1),  preserved  ap.  Gkm..  1,  24 
and  Cif.  Tuse.  1,  34  (Enn.),  of  Plautus  (in  hexameters  §  96,  2),  Enniu9  (in  elegiac 
metre  §  100,  6  ad  fin.)  are  not,  as  would  appear,  by  the  poets  eulogised  in  them, 
but  were  composed  at  a  later  time  by  way  of  description  of  their  literary  charac- 
teristics. OJahx,  Herm.  2,  242.  Only  the  epitaph  of  Pacuvius  (ap.  Cell.  1.1.  in 
iambic  senarii  §  105,  1)  is  entirely  in  keeping  (both  in  form  and  matter)  with  the 
actual  contemporary  epitaphs,  and  may  very  possibly  have  marked  the  poet's 
grave.   Buchkuir,  RhM.  37,  521. 

I I^PrQSE- W RITERS.   

ll<{<t)?  the  earliest  Roman  historians,  who  wrote  in  Greek. 
(§  2.  3(j)^he_oldes^and  most  important  i$T(£  F.ibius  Pictor^ 
of  the  time  of  the  second  Punic  war  (born  about  oUU/254).  His 
i<TTopia  extended ^  from  AenpasTfowiTto  his  own  time,  treating  of 
the  latter  aTgreat  length.  3^vbiolNm<l  CnWysTu^renueiitly  fimP 
fault  with  him  ;  but  the  first  uses  him  as  his_pri u^ipaljmt  horjjy 
iiTthe  second  Punicjvar^  and  Livy  seeing,  to  follow  him  jnjuare 
details  than  he  confesses.  Besides  the  Greek  work,  there  was 
also  a  later  version  in  L;itin.  Works  on  the  ins  pontificium  are 
attributed  to  him  with  little  or  no  authority. 

1.  Diokys.  ant.  1,  6  ifiolat  8i  tovtoh  (the  Greek  writers  on  Roman  history) 
Kal  oviip  Sia4p6povs  i&SvKar  l<rroplat  xal  Vuftaiup  5<r«  rd  »a\«ud  Ipya  riji  xdXtwt 
iWrpiKi]  iiaXtrrt?  awiypaipar,  &p  tl<ri  wptcP&raTW.  K6*pt6s  rt  4>d/9tor  xal  Afi'ctot  KiyKiot, 
autp6rtp<k.  Kara  root  fxH-rixixoin  i.KpA<rapr<x  toX^mut.  to&twp  bi  tup  ArSpCbr  itartpoi 
oft  putp  aJrrbi  fpyott  rapeyipcro  &d  t^p  Ifi-rtipiav  dxpt^wt  artypa^t,  rd  Si  ipxa*a  T^ 
fura  TTfp  KriaiP  rijs  rdXewf  ycrifitpa  K€<pa\atvSvi  irlopafttp.  Polyb.  8,  9  Kara  rods 
Kcupoin  (of  the  second  Punic  war)  &  ypdfwp  (Fab.  P.)  y+yopf  xal  tow  cvptbpiov  utTttx* 
t£>p  'Pufialvp.  Liv.  22,7,  4  (at  the  battle  of  the  Trasimene  lake)  Fabium  aequalem 
tempo  ribus  huiusce  belli  potissimum  auctorrvi  habui.  Cf.  Eutrop.  3,  5  L.  Aemilio  cos. 
(529/225)  ingenU$  Gallorum  copiae  A I  pes  transiervnt.  ted  pro  Romanis  tola  Italia 
coiuetuit  traditumque  e*t  a  Fabio  historico,  qui  ei  bello  interfuit  etc.  So  also  Oros.  4, 
18.  cf.  Pun.  NH.  10,  71.  After  the  battle  of  Cannae  (588/216)  Q.  Fabius  Piclor 
Ddphoi  ad  oraculum  minus  est  (Liv.  22,  57,  5,  cf.  23,  11,  1  sqq.).  Pi.ut.  Fab.  Max. 
18  «ft  AcX^ovt  iirlntp$T)  dtowporoi  UlxTup  vvyytp^i  «fra/3iof  (the  Cunctator).  App. 
Harm.  27  if  /SoiAJ)  K&rrw  4>d/3io»',  t6p  evyyptupta  rwpSt  tup  Ipyvp,  it  A(\<poin  Irtftrt 
etc.  On  his  father  and  son  see  Haakh  in  PRE.  6,  2911,  31.  8S.  On  th«  regard 
for  his  own  family  shown  in  his  work,  see  Mommskk,  rOm.  Forsch.  2,  278. 

2.  Liv.  1,  44,  2  scriptorum  anliquissimun  Fabitu  Pirtor.  2,  40.  10  Fabium.  longe 
antit/uiapimum  auctorem.  Dioxrs.  7,  71  KotPrip  Qafilw  ^efkuur^  xP-^M'^ot  xal  ovJfjudt 
in  deifupot  rlertwt  iripa.%.  raXm&rarot  yip  dr^p  twp  rd  pufiaixa  ovpra^auipup  xal 
vIotxp  otfc  l£  iSr  fi*owrt  h&pop  dXXd  xal  l£  <ir  airbt  typu  waptx^utpot.  Diox.  1,  79  gives 
the  legend  of  the  foundation  of  Rome  after  Fabius.   S^e  Momksen,  rom.  Forsch. 
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2, 9.  On  the  other  hand  Diony*.  4, 6  and  80  censures  his  foOvfda  in  an  insignificant 
detail.  Polvii.  1,  14  says  that  he  undertook  the  history  of  the  Punic  war  did 
t6  to(h  iixttttp&rara  SoKoOrrat  yp&ftw  vwip  airrou,  4>i\Iror  xal  4>d/3(or,  fiij  Stdrrwt  iuur 
&*VYY«\Kiinu  tV  iX^dtuw.  inbrrai  ot>  iiptvcdtu  roux  ir&pat  o^x  OwoXap^irut, 
aroxatfturot  U  row  fllov  xal  rift  aXpictm  avr*p,  but  Pictor  (he  says)  was  misled  by 
lib  patriotic  leaning  to  the  Romans;  cf.  ib.  1,  58  and  below.  Wolkklin,  Antio- 
chua  87.  80.  58  sq.  Poly  bios  8,  8  and  9  speaks  of  Pictor  in  his  crotchety  manner, 
influenced  alao  perhaps  by  the  rivalry  between  theScipiosand  the  Fabii.  ThLucab, 
Glogauer  Progr.  1854,  p.  10.  HPktek,  hist.  rell.  1,  lxxxiii.  Liv.  1,  55,  8  mayis 
Fabio,  praeterquam  quod  antujuior  eat,  crediderim  .  .  .  quam  Phoni.  Livy  quotes 
him  (besides  this  and  the  other  passages  already  cited  1,  44,  2.  2,  40,  10.  22,  7,  4) 
at  8,  80,  9  and  10,  87,  14.  It  is  uncertain  whether  Livy  means  especially  Pictor 
when  he  mentions  in  a  general  manner  antiquistimos  scriptorcs  or  prucos  annate* 
or  tetuttiore*  ncriptmea ;  it  is  even  doubtful  whether,  in  large  portions  of  his  history, 
Livy  made  use  of  him  directly  as  his  chief  authority  (cf.  E.  Heydekbeich,  Fab.  P. 
and  Livius,  Freib.  1878) ;  likewise  whether  the  portions  of  Diodorus  which  treat  of 
Roman  history  are  founded  on  Fabius  Pictor  (Diodorus  mentions  no  other  Roman 
historian,  and  mentions  even  him  only  once).  This  last  question  is  answered  in 
the  affirmative  by  Niebuiib,  RO.  2, 192.  680,  and  Mommsbm  esp.,  rom.  Forsch.  2,278, 
has  tried  to  prove  it.  For  the  other  view  see  Scuweoleb,  RG.  2,  24.  Nitesch, 
Annalistik  22(1.  BXiesr,  Herm.  13,  412.  CPkter  xur  Kritik  d.  Quellen  d.  alt. 
rom.  Gesch.  (Hallo  1879)  118.  EMkyeb,  RhM.  87,  610.  LCoiik,  Phil.  42,  1  etc. 
But  Polybios.  who  frequently  mentions  Fabius  (1,  14,  1  sqq.  1,  15,  12.  1,  58,  5. 
8,8.8,9),  certainly  made  use  of  him.  Niese,  Herm.  13,  410.  GFUnuer,  Herm. 
14,90;  Phil.  89,69.  Especially  too  for  the  description  of  the  Gallic  invasions 
2,  18  sqq.  and  in  particular  for  the  enumeration  of  the  Italian  forces  2,  24 ;  see 
Mommskb,  rom.  Forachungen  2,  882.  Plin.  NH.  mentions  Fabius  in  his  ind.  auct. 
to  b.  10. 14.  15  and  quotes  him  10,  71.  14,  89. 

8  The  fragments  of  Pictor  ap.  HPeter,  hist.  rell.  1,  5.  109 ;  hist,  fragm.  6.  74. 
— WHarless,  de  Fabiia  et  Aufidiis  rer.  rom.  scriptoribus,  Bonn  1858  ;  WNdcRieu, 
de  gente  Fabia  (Leiden  1856)  165.  KNissen,  RhM.  22,  565.  HPeteb,  hist.  rell.  1, 
lxix.  TiiPiXas,  JJ.  99,289.  KWNitzsch,  d.  rom.  Annalistik  (1878)  p.  267  and 
for  the  other  view  EHbydrsbeich  1.1. 

4.  Plut.  Romul.  8  (cf.  8)  rd  n^urrora  (of  early  Roman  history)  trpOnoi  elt 
roei  "E\Xi7i»ai  i&ivict  AtoxX^t  6  llcra/>i}0tot,  Kal  4»<i/3u>j  WUcrup  i*  roi»  xXtltrmt 
iri)Ko\ov9iiirt.  The  agreement  in  facts  between  Pictor  and  his  contemporary 
Diokles  may  be  more  justly  explained  from  their  using  the  same  sources 
(Sen wkolkr  RG.  1,  412),  or  perhaps  even  by  assuming  that  Diokles  already  made 
use  of  the  Roman  annalists.  Cf.  HPktkb,  hist.  rell.  1,  lxxx.  Mokmsen,  rom. 
Forseh.  2,  279. 

5.  That  Fabius  Pictor  did  not  commence  his  Greek  work  before  the  termina- 
tion of  the  second  Punic  war  is  likely  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  and  also  that 
he  brought  it  down  to  the  close  of  that  war.  The  latter  is  rendered  probable  by 
ArriAX.  Haun.  27  (see  u.  1). 

6.  Latin  passages  are  repeatedly  quoted  from  Fabius  Pictor  as  his  authentic 
expressions,  e.g.  speJumca  Afartit,  lupus  as  a  feminine,  duovicesimo  anno,  this  last 
in  a  longer  quotation  ap.  Gell.  5,  4,  3  (from  a  copy  of  the  Annals  of  Fabius 
bona*  atque  tincerae  vetuHatu,  of  which  the  correctness  was  guaranteed  by  the 
vendor  in  libraria  apud  Sigifteria).  Accordingly  we  are  obliged  to  assume  a 
Latin  version.   Fbomto,  ep.  p.  114  Nab.  (§  37,  5)  can  refer  only  to  this  Latin 
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version.  This  must,  however,  have  been  later  than  the  original  Greek,  as  it 
presupposes  a  higher  development  of  Latin  prose,  the  earliest  work  in  which  is 
Cato's  Origines  (henc*  perhaps  in  Cic.  de  or.  2,  51  ut  noster  Colo,  ut  Pictor,  ut  Pi*o, 
and  ib.  53  talis  natter  Cato  et  Pictor  et  Piso;  but  de  leg.  1,  6,  where  the  historical 
fact  is  mentioned,  in  another  order:  ad  Fabium  aut  Catonem  aut  ad  Pisonem?). 
It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  Latin  version  was  made  by  the  author  himself, 
or  by  another,  perhaps  also  called  Fabius.  But  the  supposition  that  there  were 
two  famous  annalists  of  the  name  of  Fabius  (Pictor)  (HPbtkb,  hist.  rell.  1, 
lxxvi.  clxxviii.  Mommskx,  rom.  Forsch.  2,  878)  is  not  supported  thereby. 
Many  scholars  take  this  second  to  be  the  jurist  Servius  Fabius  Pictor,  others 
again  Fabius  Maximus  Servilianus  (cos.  612/142),  of  whom  it  is,  at  all  events, 
certain  that  he  wrote  historical  works.  A  Numerius  Fabius  Pictor,  whose  name 
was  founded  on  the  corrupt  reading  ap.  Cic.  de  div.  1,  43  (Aeneae  somnium,  quod 
in  f  numerum  Fabi  IHctoris  graecis  annalibu*  eiutmodi  est)  disappears  with  the 
emendation  by  MHertz,  philol.-klinischer  Streifrug  32 ;  BhM.  17,  579 ;  JJ.  99, 
768,  nottri.  But  from  Cicero's  words  we  may  also  conclude  that  the  Latin 
version  of  Fabius'  annals  did  not  contain  the  dream  of  Aeneas  at  all,  or  at  least 
not  at  such  length,  that  it  was  therefore  a  kind  of  abridgment.  This  was  also 
divided  (either  by  the  author  himself  or  somebody  else)  into  books;  the  first 
book  is  quoted  by  Now.  518,  28 ;  the  fourth  by  Gkll.  5,  4,  3.— LHolxapfel,  rom. 
Chronol.  351.    WSoltal*,  JJ.  133,  479. 

7.  The  work  of  a  certain  Fabius  Pictor  de  iure  pontificio  is  more  likely  to 
belong  to  the  jurist  Serv.  Fabius  Pictor,  than  to  the  annalist  Q.  Fabius  Pictor, 
notwithstanding  Nox.  518  Fabiu$  Pictor  Rerum  gestarum  lib.  I.  .  .  .  Idem 
iuru  pontificii  libro  III.    Cf.  §  133,  3. 

117.  Pictor's  younger  contemporary,  L.  Cine ius  Alimentus, 
praetor  644/210,  wrote  a  similar  work,  also  in  Greek,  and  as  it 
seems,  not  without  critically  availing  himself  of  historical  sources. 
This  annalist  has,  however,  become  a  somewhat  uncertain  figure 
by  his  being  frequently  confounded  with  a  later  writer  of  the 
same  name. 

1.  Dioxvs.  1,  74  A«t  «rtof  K/y*«or,  drip  ix  rov  povXtvrucoi  ffvrtSpiov,  (places  the 
foundation  of  Borne)  Ttpl  t6  riraprw  trot  rf}t  a«a«im*  fovfnrutioi  (Mommskx,  rom. 
Chronol. «  315.  PlCss  p.  31  and  JJ.  108,  385).  Liv.  21,  38,  3  L.  Cincius  Alimentus, 
qui  coptum  te  ab  Hannibal  e  (at  all  events  after  his  praetorship,  prob.  a.  546/2<>i) 
scribit.  26,  23,  1  praetorum  inde  comitia  habita.  P.  Manlius  Vulso  .  .  .  et 
L.  Cincius  Al  intent  ut  ereati  sunt.  27,  7, 12  legiones  decretae:  M.  Valerio  cum  Cincio 
(his  quoque  est  enim  prorogatum  in  Sicilia  imperium)  Cannensis  exercitus  da  tut. 
See  also  ib.  26,  28.  27,  5.  7.  8.  26.  28.  29.  He  was  a  plebeian:  (his  brother)  M. 
Cincius  Alimentus  was  tribune  of  the  people  a.  550/204.   Liv.  29,  20. 

2.  Dtoxrs.  1,  6  (see  §  116,  1)  and  ib.  79  wepl  8e  riir  U  tiji  'Wat  ^ruir  K6£>rot 
ubr  baftioi  .  .  .  £  \evKi6t  re  Kiytiox  tad  Kdrur  H6p*ioi  koI  WIovp  KaXwovpriot 
rot  rwr  dXXwr  <rvyypa</>(ur  ol  rX«'ovs  ^o^oWi)«r.  Liv.  7,  3,  7  Volsiniis  quoque  clavos 
indues  numeri  annorum  firm  in  templo  Xortiae  etruscae  deae  comparere  diligens 
talinm  monumentorum  auctor  Cincius  adfirmat.  As  Livy  never  elsewhere  quotes 
any  but  historical  works,  this  passage  is  probably,  as  MHkrtz  and  others  think, 
to  be  taken  as  referring  to  the  annalist  Cine.  The  arguments  of  Mkbckuk, 
PiXss  (p.  17,  25)  and  HPktkb  (hist.  rell.  1,  xv)  only  show  the  possibility  of  an 
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allusion  to  Cincius  the  antiquarian  (see  n.  4).  Liv.  21,  38,  3-5  L.  Cinciut  Alimentut 
.  .  .  max  \  me  auctor  me  moveret,  niti  confunderet  numerum  Gail  it  Liguributque 
addilit  .  .  .  ex  ipto  autem  audinse  Hannibal*  etc.  Cincius'  statement  is 
defended  by  FLachmakk,  de  font.  Liv.  2,  80 ;  cf.  PlCss.  p.  6-8.  HPktkr,  hist.  rell. 
1,  fix.  The  silence  of  other  writers  (e.g.  Polybios)  about  him  may  be  explained 
from  the  coincidence  of  his  subject  with  the  work  of  the  more  famous  Fabius, 
and  at  all  events  does  not  prove  these  Greek  annals  by  Cincius  to  have  been  a 
fabrication  of  the  Augustan  age  (Mommskn,  rom.  Chronol.  *815 ;  EG.  I6,  921). 

8.  The  fragments  of  Cincius  most  recently  ap.  HPktkr,  hist.  rell.  1,  40;  frag. 
82.  MHkrtz,  de  Luciis  Cinciis,  Cinciorum  fragm.  ed.,  Berl.  1842.  Schwkqler. 
BG.  1,  78.  JThPlOsa,  de  Cinciis  rerum  rom.  scriptoribus,  Bonn  1805,  cf.  N.  Schweiz, 
Mus.  6  (1866),  48.   HPktkr,  hist.  rell.  1,  ci.  cix. 

4.  We  find  also  attributed  to  Cincius  (Hkrtz  1.1.  82.  HrscnKE,  iurisprud. 
anteiuBt.5  84),  a  book  de  fastis  (Macros.  1,  12,  12,  cf.  Kiyicio*  lv  ry  irtpl  ioprwm  ap. 
Lair.  Ltd.  de  mens.  4,  92  and  ib.  4,  44  Klymas  6  'Pufuuot  <ro£«m)»),  decomitiis 
(Fest.  241,  21),  de  consulum  intestate  (Fkst.  241,  8),  de  officio  iurisoonsulti  (from 
which  Festcs  178, 10.  821,  29,  quotes  a  second  book)  mystagogica  (a  wcond  book 
in  Festus  868,  26),  de  re  militari  (the  3rd,  5th  and  6th  books  are  quoted  by  Gkll. 
16,  4),  de  verbis  priscis  (in  Festus  214,  81.  277,  4.  880, 1).  It  seems,  however,  pro- 
bable and  has,  moreover,  been  shown  by  MHertz  1.1.61,  that  all  these  political  and 
antiquarian  works  are  by  a  later  learned  jurist  L.  Cincius  (Fest.  218,  18).  Hkiitz 
(with  HPktkr)  places  him  in  the  time  of  Cicero  (and  Varro)  and  identifies  him 
with  the  L.  Cincius  who  occurs  in  the  correspondence  of  Cicero ;  Pltiss  removes 
him  into  the  Augustan  period  (§  255,  6),  a  supposition  supported  by  the  enumera- 
tion in  Arnob.  adv.  nat.  8,  38  and  Ciiaris.  GL.  1,  182  {Varro  el  TuUius  et  Cinciut); 
cf.  also  Gkll.  7,  15,  5  (Aelii,  Cincii,  Santrae)  and  Fkst.  178  {Cinciut  et  Santra). 
Gn  the  other  hand  see  Mace.  1,  12,  12  sq.  (Cingius  .  .  .  Cingio  etiam  Varro 
consent  it)  and  Fest.  166.  174.  277  (Cincius  et  Aeliut).  170  (Santra,  Aeliut,  Cinciut). 
He  would,  therefore,  at  least  have  been  a  younger  contemporary  of  Cicero. 
Pluss  also  conjectures  that  this  Cincius  (c.  725  29)  wrote  annals,  which  were 
frequently  (e.g.  by  Dionys.  of  Halic.)  confounded  with  the  works  of  the  earlier 
annalist  of  the  same  name ;  this  would  be  credible  only  if  the  younger  Cincius 
also  had  written  in  Greek.   Cf.  HPktkr,  hist.  rell.  I,  civ.  cxiv. 

118.  The  national  tendencies  in  public  life  and  in  literature 
are  in  the  6th  century  u.c.  most  zealously  represented  by  M. 
Porcius  Cato,  born  at  Tusculum  a.  520/234j  quaestor  550/204, 
aedilis  555/199,  praetor  556/198,  consul  559/195,  censor  570/184, 
died  606/149.  A  firm  and  strong  character,  fully  aware  of  his 
purposes  and  following  them  now  with  indomitable  energy, 
now  with  cunning ;  eager  for  strife,  and  full  of  shrewd  common 
sense,  Cato  is  the  archetj^pe  of  an  old  Eoman.  But  then  he 
also  betrays  the  influence  of  his  time  in  the  vanity  with  which 
he  loved  to  show  himself  to  the  greatest  advantage,  and  in 
his  often  glaring  egotism.  In  politics  he  was  without  the 
farsightedness  of  his  aristocratic  adversaries,  though  no  one 
surpassed  him  in  well-meaning  patriotism.  In  spite  of  the 
small  esteem  he  professed  for  literary  composition,  he  was  a 
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prolific  writer,  and  he  is  indeed  the  first  real  prose- writer  of  the 
Romans. 

1.  Cato's  (=Sapiens)  surnames:  Censor,  Censorius,  Orator,  later  distinguished 
from  the  Uticensis  by  the  addition  of  priscus  or  superior.  For  his  manysidedness 
s*-e  Qui  XT.  12,  11,  23  M.  L'ato  idem  summits  imperator,  idem  sapiens,  idem  orator, 
Mem  hittoriae  conditor,  idem  iuri*,  ulem  rerum  rustirarum  periti**imus  fuit.  Cf. 
Cic.  de  or.  8,  13o.  Bkut.  294,  and  §  121,  2.  Liv.  39,  40  gives  an  eloquent  and 
admiring  estimate  of  Cato,  though  he  does  not  expressly  mention  his  Origines. 
On  his  life  and  character  see  the  biographies  by  Cornelius  Nepos  and  Cicero's 
Cato,  Plutarch's  /3io»  Kdrwrot,  Victor  vir.  ill.  47 ;  of  modern  writers  WDkumann, 
GB.  5,  97.  PRE.  5,  1901.  Mommskn,  EG.  1«,  812.  OBibbkck,  M.  Pore.  Cato  Cens. 
als  Schriftsteller,  in  the  N.  Scnweiz.  Mus.  1  (Bern  1861),  7.  GVollkrtskx,  quaestt. 
Caton.  seu  de  vita  Catonis  eiusque  fontt.  atque  de  originibus,  Kiel  1880.  GCobtese, 
de  M.  Pore.  Cat.  vita,  operibus  et  lingua,  Turin  1883  (in  addition  Grammatica 
Caton i ana  ib.  1883).— PWeisk,  quaestt.  Catonian.  capita  V,  Gott.  1887. 

2.  H  Jordan,  M.  Caton  is  praeter  librum  de  re  rustica  quae  extant,  Lps.  I860. 
See  also  HJordan,  Quaestt.  Caton.  capita  II,  Berl.  1866. 

3.  Cic.  Brut.  69  of  Cato :  cum  ita  tit  ad  nostrorum  temporum  rationem  vein*  ut 
nulliuM  script Hm  exstet  diffnum  quidem  lectione  quod  sit  antu/uius.  Cf.  ib.  61  nec  vero 
haheo  quemupsam  antiquiorem,  cuius  quidem  scripta  proterenda  putem,  nisi  quern  Appi 
Caeci  oratio  .  .  et  nonnuilae  mortuorum  laudationes  forte  delectant.  But  there 
is  no  doubt  that  Cato  was  the  first  who  wrote  and  published  a  large  number  of 
works  (some  of  them  of  great  extent)  in  Latin  prose. 

4.  Plct.  Cato  mai.  7  etfxetpu  koX  ottr6t  ji&Zi  koI  KararXtticriKOt,  ^CKaffK^ftiar 
k*1  a6<rrifp6t,  iwo^deyfMTiKOf  Kai  dywurrucfa.  "With  his  red  hair,  his  powerful  voice, 
and  the  heavy  blows  which  he  dealt  as  an  orator  both  in  jest  and  earnest,  Cato 
made  a  deep  impression  alike  on  friends  and  enemies. — On  a  statue  with  the 
inscription  w  v  cato  •  see  Matz-Dvmm,  antike  Bildwerke  in  Bom  nr.  1289  and 
Bernoulli,  rOm.  Ikonogr.  1,  289. 

119.  Cato,  who  until  the  end  of  his  life  took  part  in  all 
public  affairs  in  the  most  energetic  manner,  and  opposed  in- 
cessantly the  predominant  party  and  the  Grecian  tendencies 
of  his  age,  had  ample  opportunity  of  exhibiting  his  native 
eloquence.  He  was  also  the  first  Eoman  who  wrote  down  and 
published  his  speeches  on  a  large  scale.  Cicero  knew  of  more 
than  150  of  them  ;  we  know  of  only  80,  beginning  in  the  year 
of  Cato's  consulship,  either  in  fragments  or  from  the  events 
which  caused  them.  These  80  are  pretty  equally  divided 
between  judicial  and  political  speeches,  delivered  either  before 
the  senate  or  an  assembly  of  the  people.  The  fragments  show 
spontaneous  eloquence,  and  practice  in  all  effective  modulations, 
humour  and  earnestness,  self-praise  and  cutting  raillery. 

1.  Cornki..  Nrr.  Cat.  3,  3  says  inaccurately  ab  adolescentia  con/ecit  (rather 
habuit)  orationes.  More  justly  Cicero  (Cat.  mai.  88)  makes  him  say:  causarum 
iliustrium  quascumpte  defendi  nunc  {in  $enectute)  cum  maxime  conjicio  orationes. 
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Among  those  known  to  us  as  published  speeches  we  find  some  which  we  can  prove 
never  to  have  been  actually  delivered  (in  M\  Acilium  of  a.  565/189).    Cf.  §  44,  8. 

2.  Cic.  Brut.  67  refertae  sunt  orationes  ampins  centum  quinquaginta,  quas  quidem 
ad  hue  invenerim  tt  legerim,  el  verbis  et  rebus  illustribus.  The  titles  and  fragments 
preserved  have  been  collected  by  HMeyer,  orat.  rom.  fragm.*  p.  11  (who  increased 
the  number  to  93  speeches)  and  more  lucidly  by  HJordah,  Caton.  q.  exst.  p.  88, 
cf.  p.  lxi  (supplements  ap.  LMCllbr,  BhM.  28,  541.  24,  331).  Several  of  them 
dealt  with  cases  of  civil  law.  Speeches  in  self-defence:  Liv.  89,  40  mentions 
among  his  scripta  omnis  generis  orationes  pro  se  multae.  Of  these  we  know  only 
six  (e.g.  de  innocentia  sua,  Gku..  20,  9),  though  we  learn  that  Cato  was  44  times 
accused  by  his  adversaries  without,  however,  sentence  being  once  passed  against 
him  (Plim.  NH.  7, 100.  Victob  vir.  ill.  47,  7.  Plut.  Cat.  15  comp.  2.  Vai..  Max. 
8,  7,  7.  Ahpel.  19,  8).  Speeches  of  this  class  were  of  course  only  improvised, 
nor  did  Cato  like  to  hand  down  to  posterity  the  charges  raised  against  him. 
On  his  proems  see  §  44,  5. 

8.  Cato's  speeches  were  long  preserved  by  the  rhetors  and  grammarians  and 
the  antiquarian  fashion  of  the  2nd  century  (e.g.  Hadrian  Ciceroni  Cotonem 
praetulit,  Spart.  Hadr.  16,  6).  In  the  4th  century  of  the  Christian  era  they 
were  known  to  Servius  (ad  Aen.  7,  259.  11,  801)  and  Marius  Victorinus  (Boeth. 
in  Cic.  Top.  I  p.  271  Or.). 

4.  The  best  characterisation  of  Cato's  style  is  given  by  Gelmub  NA.  6,  8, 
17  sqq.  52  sq.,  e.g.  (58)  ea  omnia  distinctius  numerosiusque  fortassean  dici  potuerint, 
fortius  atque  vividius  potuisse  dici  non  videntur.  Cicero's  descriptions  (esp.  Brut. 
68,  298,  and  de  or.  1,  171.  orat.  152)  are  partly  confused  in  their  expressions, 
partly  impaired  by  the  endeavour  to  use  Cato  as  shield  and  foil  for  himself. 
Quint.  2,  5,  21  expresses  himself  intelligently.  ESchober,  de  Catone  Cens. 
oratore,  Neisse  1825.   AWestebmann,  Gesch.  d.  rom.  Bereds.  87. 

120.  Cato  composed  also  the  first  Roman  historical  work  in 
Latin  prose,  his  seven  books  of  Origines,  commenced  in  the  later 
years  of  his  life  and  continued  nearly  until  his  death.  The 
work  comprised  also  the  other  tribes  of  Italy,  including  Upper 
Italy,  at  the  same  time  dealing  with  ethnography  and  all  sides  of 
social  life  to  an  extent  which  remained  without  imitation.  In  all 
the  rest,  the  work  was  in  the  manner  of  the  Annalists,  now  brief, 
now  extensive  and  even  allowing  space  for  the  insertion  of  com- 
plete speeches  by  the  author. 

1.  Cornel.  Nkp.  Cat.  8.  8  senex  (i.e.  probably  not  before  his  sixtieth  year, 
580/174)  /listerias  (thus  the  Origines  are  called  also  by  Serv.  Aen.  6,  842.  Plut. 
Cato  25)  scribere  instiiuit.  earum  sunt  libri  VII.  primus  continet  res  gestae  regum 
populi  rom. ;  secundus  et  tertius  unde  quaeque  civitas  orta  sit  italica  ;  ob  quam  rem 
omne*  Origines  videtur  appeUasse.  in  quarto  out  em  bell  urn  poenicum  est  primum 
(perhaps  with  a  summary  account  of  the  preceding  years  of  the  Republic), 
in  quinto  secundum,  atque  haee  omnia  capitulatim  sunt  dicta  (according  to  the 
principal  events,  distinguishing  memorable  actions  and  sayings ;  cf.  Mar.  Vict. 
ad  Cic.  rhet.  I  p.  57  Or.  SaUustius  .  .  .  tribuit  in  libro  I  historiarum  Catoni 
brevitatem:  '  Romani  generis  disertissimus  paucis  absolvit?  cf.  Am  pel.  19,  8). 
relitpM  quoque  bella  pari  modo  persecutus  est,  usque  ad  praeturam  Ser.  Oalbae 
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(rather  until  606/149,  see  n.  2)  qui  diripuit  Lusitanos.  atque  horum  Mlorum  duces 
non  nominavil,  $ed  time  nominibus  res  notavit.  in  eisdem  exposvit  quae  in  Italia 
Hispaniisque  out  fierent  ant  viderentur  admiranda  (i.e.  memorable,  8avnaam, 
mpd&ota).  in  quibus  (probably  the  whole  work)  multa  industria  et  diligentia 
eomparet,  nulla  dccirina  (no  book-learning,  see  Jordan  p.  lx).  On  this  suppres- 
sion of  the  names  of  generals,  which  no  doubt  applies  also  to  the  Roman  generals 
descended  from  the  aristocratic  families  so  little  loved  by  the  author,  see  besides 
Plix.  NH.8,  11  Cato,  cum  imperatorum  nomina  annalibua  detraxerit,  eum  etephantum 
tptifortissime  prodiatus  e**et  in  punica  acU  Hurum  tradidU  vocatum.—  Dionys.  1,  11 
n6p€tot  Kdrwf,  6  rit  ytrtaXoylat  tup  iv  'IraX/a  w6\«in>  irifitXicrara  ovrayayJn'. 
Soli  i».  2,  2  td  Italia  tanta  cur  a  ab  omnibus  dicta,  praecipue  M.  Catone  etc.  Skrv. 
Aen.  7,  678  de  Italicis  urbibus  Hgginus  plenissime  scripsit  et  Cato  in  originibu*. 
Frokto  p.  208  Nab.  Cato  .  .  .  Italicarum  originum  pueritias  Ulustravit. 
Diokys.  1,  74  Kiruv  Tlipictoi  iW^vuxSw  uiv  oi/x  opifci  xpi*o*  (as  the  year  of  the 
foundation  of  Rome),  iwifukifi  Si  yt*6n*vot  tl  *ai  rtt  dXXot  wepl  r^r  evrayurrfy  rijt 
doxcucXayox'fUwrft  laropiat  (rtou*  &wo<paiwti  iwjl  koI  rpiaxorra  sal  rcrpaicoeiott  vvrtpovcar 
rum  'IXiaxum.  6  Si  Xp6wo%  otrr<n  iea^erp^dds  rati  'Eparmrffrrotf  (who  placed  the  capture 
of  Troy  a.  1188)  xpcv<rf(Ki(plw  «ard  t6  rpuror  trot  wlwru  rift  ipS6u.ni  dXtynriaSos 
(1188-432=751). 

2.  Fonts  198  Originum  libroe  quod  inscripsit  Cato  non  satis  plenum  litulstm  pro- 

^ %\  %\n^TT\ ^^^*TW^,  f^M^J^V^-^^?  (^^2/1^-         t£%&(%&  ^y^^^a^F  J^^^JH 

Frokto  p.  208  Cato  .  .  .  qui  .  ,  .  italicarum  originum  pueritia*  inlustravit. 
The  title  of  Origines  (beginnings,  original  history)  is  most  easily  explained  by 
assuming  the  first  three  books  to  have  been  at  first  published  separately.  Of  the 
7th  book,  at  least,  it  is  certain  that  it  was  composed  and  published  after  the 
others;  see  Cic.  Brut.  89  Lusitanis  a  Ser.  Galba  praetore  (a.  603/151)  .  .  . 
inter/edit  T.  Libone  tribuno  pi.  (605/149)  populum  ineiianU  .  .  .  M.  Cato  legem 
sundens  in  Gallxim  multa  dixit;  quam  orationem  in  Origines  suae  rettulit,  paucis 
anUquam  mortuus  est  diebus  an  mensibus.  See  Cato  ap.  Cic.  Cato  mai.  (the  scene  is 
laid  a.  6f>i/l50)  38  septimus  mihi  liber  Originum  est  in  manibus.  Gell.  13,  25  (14) 
15  Cato  ex  Originum  septimo,  in  oratione  quam  contra  Ser.  Oalbam  dixit.  The 
publication  of  the  first  three  books  might  have  taken  place  c  588/166,  as  the 
antiquity  of  Ameria  was  there  fixed  by  reference  to  the  war  with  Perseus  (ended 
586/168)  (Plix.  NH.  8,  114  Ameriam  .  .  .  Cato  ante  Persei  helium  conditam 
annis  dcocclxiii  prodit).  But  Cato's  speech  pro  Rhodiensibus  (quae  et  seorsim 
fertur  et  in  quintae  originis  libro  scripta  est,  Gell,  6,  8,  7),  contained  in  the 
5th  book,  was  also  as  early  as  a.  586/168.  If  therefore  the  original  publi- 
cation had  been  extended  to  5  books,  the  title  would  have  been  chosen  a  parte 
potiori,  as  the  introduction  of  the  oldest  history  of  the  rest  of  Italy  was 
after  all  peculiar  to  Cato,  while  in  the  early  history  of  Rome  he  was  preceded 
by  Fabius  Pictor,  whom  he  sometimes  merely  copied  (cf.  Diokys.  ant.  1,  79),  and 
the  history  of  the  two  Punic  wars  had  also  been  related  by  that  writer.  Berok, 
Progr.,  Halle  15th  July  1865,  p.  7  sq.  holds  that  the  publication  of  the  Origg. 
was  gradual.— He  is  classed  with  the  Annalists  ap.  Cic.  de  or.  2,  51  (§  116,  6),  leg. 
1,  6  pott  annales  pontificum  maximorum  .  .  .  si  aut  ad  Fabium  aut  ad  .  .  . 
Catonem  aut  ad  Pisonem  aut  ad  Fannium  aut  ad  Yennonium  venias.  Plin.  NH. 
8, 11  (cf.  n.  1)  plainly  calls  the  Origines  annales.  The  insertion  of  speeches  by 
the  author  was  certainly  a  deviation  from  the  manner  of  former  annalists,  Cato 
being  altogether  baud  sane  delredator  laudum  suarum  (Liv.  34,  15,  9).  These 
speeches  appear  to  have  been  expressly  collected  at  a  later  time  and  thus  (very 
much  like  those  from  Sallust's  historiae)  to  have  survived  the  work  of  which 
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they  originally  formed  part  (cf.  Jordan  p.  wm).  The  absence  of  names  (n.  1) 
as  well  as  the  inequality  of  the  treatment  made  it  difficult  for  later  writers  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  work ;  hence  they  generally  preferred  to  go  back  to  Fabius 
Pictor. 

8.  Collection  of  the  fragments  of  the  Origines  by  HJobdan  p.  8  sqq. 
(cf.  p.  xix).  HPkter,  hist.  rell.  1,  51  ;  fragm.  40.— Vahlkx,  ZfdG.  10,  480. 
WSoltait,  WachrfklPh.  1886,  886.  916.— Schwkolkb,  BG.  1,  81.  Momhsen,  BG. 
1*,  922.   HPkteb,  hist.  rell.  p.  cxxvu. 

121.  Cato  published  his  practical  instructions  on  agriculture, 
sanitary  rules,  and  oratory,  perhaps  also  military  art  and 
law,  as  admonitions  to  his  son.  In  the  first  three  branches 
especially  many  practical  saying3  attest  his  quick  observation. 
He  also  wrote  for  his  son  practical  rules  of  life  in  verse  and 
addressed  letters  to  him.  In  the  same  way  as  he  had  published 
a  collection  of  the  witty  sayings  of  others,  his  own  were  soon 
collected ;  in  late  Imperial  times,  moreover,  collections  of  sen- 
tences were  circulated  under  his  name,  as  Cato  was  supposed 
to  have  embodied  the  old  Roman  philosophy  (Catonis  disticha). 

1.  OJahk,  on  Boman  Encyclopedias,  Lpz.  Ber.  1850,  263.  281.  HJobdan, 
Caton.  q.  exst.  p.  xcix  sqq. 

1.  In  respect  of  the  subject-matter,  the  most  appropriate  title  for  Cato's 
principal  didactic  work  is  praecepta  ad  filium  (Now.  148,  7),  We  also  find  more 
general  citations,  e.g.  ad  filium,  libri  quos  scripsit  ad  filium  (Sbbv.  Georg.  2,  95) 
or  special  designations  either  from  the  form  (oratio,  epistula)  or  the  subject  (de 
agricultura,  de  oratore).  FSchoei.l,  BhM.  83,  481  attempts  to  make  the  title 
Oraculum  appear  probable.  The  extent  of  the  whole  work  is  doubtful.  Though 
Cato  was  omnium  bonarum  arlium  magUter  (Pun.  NH.  25,  4  ;  cf.  14,  44  insigni* 
.  .  claritate  litterarum  praeceptuque  omnium  rerum  expetendarum  datis  generi 
romano)  and  Cic.  might  justly  say  of  him  (de  or.  8,  185):  nihil  in  hac  civitate 
temporibu*  ill  is  »ciri  discite  pot  u  it  quod  ille  non  cum  investigarit  et  acierit  turn  etiam 
contcripierit,  it  may  still  be  questioned  whether  all  this  heap  of  information  was 
contained  in  one  and  the  same  work.  The  libri  ad  filium  must  have  contained 
precepts  on  agriculture;  see  Jordan  p.  78  sq.  ci  sq. ;  in  the  same  way  his 
warnings  against  Greek  quacks  (cf.  §  56,  1)  and  several  sanitary  rules  must 
have  been  addressed  to  his  son  (OJahn  p.  265.  Jordan  p.  77  sq.);  no  less  his 
rules  for  an  orator  (Jordan  p.  80),  on  account  of  which  Quint.  8,  1,  19  (see  §  44,  8) 
declares  him  to  be  the  first  Boman  who  condidit  alitpta  in  hac  materia.  It  is  quite 
probable  that  his  instruction  extended  also  to  military  art,  and  consequently 
the  liber  de  re  militari  (Jordan  p.  80-82,  cf.  p.  en  sq.)  formed  part  of  the 
praecepta  ad  filium  (Jaiin  p.  270  sq.),  though  it  is  not  borne  out  by  the  fragments, 
in  which  neither  an  address  nor  any  attention  to  the  capacity  of  a  learner  is 
to  be  found.  See  Kochly  and  BCstow,  greich.  Kriegsschriftateller,  2  (1855),  61. 
This  applies  even  more  to  Cato's  juridical  writings,  which  there  is  no  doubt  that 
he  composed;  (Cic.  de  or.  8,  135  num  quia  iu»  civile  didicerat  causas  non  dictbatf 
out  quia  jMterat  dicere  iurU  scientiam  neylegebatf  utroque  in  genere  et  elaboravit  et 
prae*titit.  PoMroN.  dig.  1,  2,  2,  88  deind*— after  the  Aelii— J/.  Cato,  princepa 
Porciae  familiae,  cuius  et  libri  exxtant,  $ed  plurimi  Marci  (see  Mommskx  ad  loc.) 
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tUi  eiua,  ex  quibua  ceteri  oriunlur  (Mommsex  ordiuntur).  But  as  his  son  became 
more  famous  in  that  Said,  tha  citation  in  Festcs  157  (Cato  in  commentariu  iuria 
cicilia)  as  well  as  Cic.  de  or.  2,  142  should  be  rather  explained  of  him  ;  see  §  125,  6. 
The  quotations  undoubtedly  belonging  to  the  praecepta  tend  to  show  them  as  a 
kind  of  Vademecum  for  a  young  Roman,  though  with  a  peculiar  colouring  from 
the  author  a  strong  personality ;  they  attest  (as  do  the  dicta)  his  wonderful  talent 
for  hitting  the  mark  (e.g.  rem  tene,  verba  aequentur ;  niliil  agendo  homines  male  agere 
ditcunt)  and  are  composed  in  a  categorical  style,  almost  like  oracles.  (Pmx.  NH. 
7, 171.   Colum.  11,  1,  26.) 

8.  Both  the  expressions  liber  and  carmen  render  it  improbable  that  th» 
liber  Catonia  qui  inactions  e»t  carmen  de  moribua  (Oku.  11,  2,  2;  cf.  Nox.  465) 
formed  part  of  the  praecepta.  If  it  was  in  metre  (see  §  61,  1),  it  was  far  more 
probably  in  saturnian  verses  (Ritschl,  op.  4,  297.  Vahlex,  ZfoG.  10,  469. 
Jobdak  1.1.  p.  cm),  against  which  however  we  have  the  fact  that  the  scanty 
fragments  are  trochaic  septenarii  (EKarcher,  Phil.  8,  727  ;  9,  412.  ABocrh, 
kl.  Schrr.  6,  296),  sotadeans  (AFlecxkisex,  Catonianae  poesis  reliquiae,  Lps. 
1854)  or  even  anapaests  (Baiirkxs,  FPR.  25,  57).  LMCllkr  (d.  saturn.  Vers.  95) 
supposes  Gellius  to  have  made  use  of  a  late  prose  paraphrase  (cf.  §  108,  6). 

4.  Cato's  letters  to  his  son  are  mentioned  by  Cic.  (off.  1,  10).  and  Plutarch 
(Cato  mai.  20.  Quaest.  rom.  89),  but  the  quotations  do  not  show  that  they  were 
part  of  the  praecepta.  It  is  uncertain  whether  Cato  published  letters  addressed 
to  others.    Jordax  p.  83  sq.  cf.  p.  civ  sq. 

5.  Cic.  off.  1,  101  multa  multorum  facete  dicia,  ut  ea  quae  a  tene  Catone  c.ollecta 
aunt,  quae  vocant  iirn<f>iU; uara.  Pi.ut.  Cato  mai.  2  extr.  (ttdnpntiytvulra  (from  the 
Greek)  roXXd  rara  Xt^t*  iv  rott  iwotfyde ffxaai  koI  tm  ywpoXoylatt  (witty  sayings  and 
maxims,  perhaps  two  different  varieties  of  the  same  class)  rt tciktcu.  See  Jordax 
p.  cvi  and  83,  RhM.  14,  261  and  JJ.  73,  884. 

6.  Cato's  own  dicta  seem  to  have  been  collected  soon  after  his  death  from 
personal  recollection  as  well  as  from  his  writings  (esp.  speeches).  Cicero  and 
Cornelius  Nepos  must  have  known  of  such  a  collection;  most  have,  however,  been 
preserved  by  Plutarch  ;  see  the  collection  in  Jordan  p.  97  ;  cf.  p.  cvi  sq.  Thirteen 
sententiae  Catonis  from  collections  of  apophthegms,  see  ap.  Wolfflih,  Senecae 
mnnita  (§  289, 10)  p.  26. — At  a  much  later  time,  nice  discriminations  of  synony- 
mous expressions  were  excerpted  from  his  writings  (esp.  from  the  speeches)  by 
grammarians,  a  proceeding  which  led  to  the  mistake  that  he  himself  had  written 
about  Synonyms  (different  iarum  liber):  Jordax  p.  cvii  sq.  Cf.  §42,  4 — On  the 
disticha  Catonis  see  §  398, 1. 

122.  Of  all  Cato's  writings  only  his  work  de  agri  cultura 
has  been  preserved  entire.  The  first  systematic  part  is  followed, 
in  a  somewhat  discursive  manner,  by  a  large  number  of  receipts, 
rules  for  housekeeping,  formulas  for  sales  and  leases,  for  sacrifices 
and  domestic  medicine.  A  special  charm  lies  in  the  homely  seve- 
rity and  simplicity  of  this  work,  and  in  its  honourable  zeal  for 
improvement,  which  always  asserts  itself  in  a  tone  of  authority  : 
short  sentences  thrown  out  like  aphorisms,  but  of  great  precision, 
succeed  one  another.  The  text  in  question  has  lost  almost  all  its 
archaic  style,  and  shows  many  signs  of  confusion,  but  notwith- 
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standing  it  represents  Cato's  work  as  a  "whole,  and  not  a  later 

revision. 

1.  The  text  is  found  in  the  scriptores  R.R.;  see  §  54,  7 ;  and  esp.  Catonis  de 
agri  cultura  liber,  Varronis  rerum  rusticarura  1.  III.  ex.  rec.  HKeii.ii  I,  Lps. 

1884.  The  MS.  text  of  Cato  and  Varro  de  E.B.  preserved  to  us  is  founded  on  an 
old  long  lost  M8.  in  the  Library  of  8.  Marco  at  Florence  (Marcianus,  §  880,  2), 
which  APolitianus  and  PVictorius  were  able  to  use.  Of  this  there  is  preserved 
Politianus'  collation  (now  in  Paris)  and  transcripts  of  the  Marcianus,  the  earliest 
Paris.  6842  As.  xii/xm,  also  Laur.  80,  10  s.  xiv,  Laur.  51,  4  s.  xv,  and  others. 
Kkil's  praef.  to  his  edition.— Translated  by  GGbosse  (Halle  1787).  Ganteb 
(Donauesch.  1844).— That  it  was  preserved  in  its  original  form  (Klotz  supposes  it 
to  have  been  formed  gradually  from  notes  made  incidentally  for  private  use)  is 
maintained  by  Klotz  (on  Cato's  work  de  r.  r.  in  Jahn's  Archiv  10,  5 ;  cf .  his  history 
of  Latin  literature  1,22),  LDistzb  (□.  4)  p.  4  sq.,  HJobdak,  DLit.-Z.  1882,  1529. 

1885,  157,  OSchondObffer,  de  genuina  Catonis  de  agri  cultura  forma  I :  de  syntax i 
Cat.  KOnigsb.  1885 ;  for  the  opposite  view  of  a  modernised  revision  HKeil,  obas.  in 
Catonis  et  Varronis  de  r.  r.  (Halle  1849),  esp.  p.  65.  Textual  criticism  Kbil  LI.  and 
MBer.  der  Berl.  Akad.  1852,  160  sq.   HUseneb,  BhM.  19, 141. 

2.  Name  of  the  work  in  the  MS.  text:  de  agri  cultura.  Thus  also  Varro 
RR.  1,  2,  28  tn  magni  illiut  Catonis  Itbro  qui  de  agri  cultura  est  edilus.  M.  Aubel. 
to  Fronto  p.  69  legi  ex  agri  cultura  Catonis.  On  the  other  hand  ap.  Cic.  Cato  54  «• 
to  libro  quern  de  rebut  rusticis  tcripsi.  Cf.  Gbll.  8,  14,  17  (de  agric),  with  10.  26,  8 
(de  re  rutt.).  KWNitzsch,  Zf  AW.  1845,  498  attempted  to  prove  that  the  work  was 
intended  as  a  guide  for  the  cultivation  of  one  particular  estate,  that  of  C.  Manlius 
near  Casinum  and  Venafrum :  but  the  few  indications  which  favour  this  view  are 
contradicted  by  the  mass  of  evidence.  See  also  RReitzekstein,  de  scriptt.  R.  R. 
p.  61.  On  the  plants  mentioned  in  the  work  see  Mryeb,  Gesch.  der  Botanik  1,  841. 
On  two  magical  formulas  in  it  ThBbbok,  op.  1,  556. 

8.  Ch.  148  is  eminently  characteristic  of  the  spirit  and  tone  of  the  whole; 
it  treats  of  the  vilica,  e.g.  ea  te  metuat  facito.  ne  nimium  luxuriota  tiet.  vicinas 
aliasque  mulieres  quatn  minimum  utatur,  neve  domum  neve  ad  »ete  recipiat.  ad  cenam 
ne  quo  eat  neve  ambulatrix  tiet.  rem  divinam  ni  facial  .  .  .  tcito  dominum  pro  tola 
familia  rem  divinam  facer e.    munda  tiet.    villam  convertam  mundecjue  habeat  etc 

4.  Language :  Fbohto  p.  114  verbis  Cato  multiiugis  (§  87, 5),  p.  155  partim  Uigneis 
nucibus  Catonis.  Quikt.  2,  5,  21.  Verrius  Flaccus  wrote  de  obscuris  Catonis  (Gbll. 
17,  6,  2  quotes  b.  2).  LDietze,  de  sermone  Catoniano,  Anklam  1871.  GCobte*e  : 
see  §  118, 1.   EHaclbb,  Arch.  f.  Lexikogr.  1,  582.   Schokix'rffeh  :  n.  1. 

123.  Of  the  contemporaries  of  Cato  we  know  as  orators 
Q.  Fabius  Maximns  (Cunctator),  Q.  Caecilius  Metellus,  M.  Cor- 
nelius Cethegus,  P.  Licinins  Crassus  (Dives),  Africanus  the  Elder, 
the  father  of  the  two  Gracchi,  as  well  as  L.  Papirhis  and  L. 
Paulus. 

1.  Q.  Fabius  Q.  f.  Q.  n.  Maximus  Verrucosus,  cos.  521/288,  526/228,  539/215, 
540/214,  545/209  ;  censor  524/280  ;  dictator  587/217  ;  PRE.  6,  2901.  Cic.  Cato  m. 
12  multa  in  to  viro  praedara  cognovi,  ted  nihil  est  admirabilius  quam  quo  modo  ille 
mortem  Jilii  tulit,  clari  viriet  consular  in.  est  in  manibus  laudatio  ;  quam  cum  legimut, 
quern  philosophum  non  contemnimus  t  Pi.ct.  Fab.  1  dtatrwffrcu  aCrov  \6yot  Ar  tlwtp  i» 
t<J»  S^fUf  toQ  waiibi  airrov  fu9'  irwartla*  iToOarirroi  iyKwfuor.    ib.  25:  t6  3'  iysihuios 
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.  .  .  u&r&t  «Jvt  *ara<rrd»  iw  &yop$  eaX  ypfyat  rbe  \6yov  i£i9uuter.  Whether  the 
quotation  * Fabiut  Maxima*:  amitti  quam  apieci'  ap.  Priscian  GL.  2,  880  belongs 
to  it,  is  not  certain :  see  Hertz's  note.  His  son  (cos.  541/213)  died  probably  not 
before  a.  548/206 ;  see  PEE.  6,  2911,  n.  82. 

2.  Q.  Caecilius  Metellus,  cos.  548/206 ;  PRE.  2,  23.  Plin.  XH.  7, 189  Q.  Metellue 
in  ea  oration*  quam  hnbuit  tupremit  laudibue  patrie  $ui  L.  Metelli,  cos.  503/251  and 
507/247:  dictator  580/224)  .  .  .  $criptum  reliquU  etc.  Cf.  Cic.  Brut.  57. 
MWkxde,  de  Caeciliis  Met.  1  (Bonn  1875),  18. 

3.  M.  Cornelius  Cethegus,  cost.  550/204,  f  558/196 ;  PRE.  2,  686.  As  an  orator 
he  was  praised  by  Q.  Ennius,  see  Cic.  Brut.  57-59.  Cato  50.  Enn.  ed.  Vahles  p. 
45.  iv. 

4.  P.  Licinius  Crassns  Dives,  cos.  549/205,  f  571/183  ;  see  Tetjffel.  PRE.  4, 
1054.  Liv.  80,  1,  5  facundietimue  habebatur  »eu  cauta  oranda  ten  in  eenatu,  atl 
popttlum  euadendi  aut  dietuadendi  Iocum  ettet  ;  iurit  pontijicii  perititsimut.  Cf.  Cic. 
de  or.  8,  134.    Cato  50  et  pontijicii  et  civilia  iurit  $tudium. 

5.  Africanus  the  Elder,  cos.  549/205  and  560/194,  +  571/188  (see  Mommben, 
Herm.  1,  201) ;  Cic.  Brut.  77  ipsum  Scipionem  accepimut  non  in/antem  fuieee.  Liv. 
89,  52,  8  tribunue  pi.  M.  Xoeviut  (a.  567/ 187  or  569/ 185),  advertue  tjuetti  orotic  inscripta 
P.  A/ricani  ett.  Cf.  88,  56.  Gell.  4,  18,  6  fertur  etiam  oratio  quae  videtur  habita  to 
die  a  Seipione ;  ei  qui  dicunt  earn  non  veram  etc.  Cicero  did  not  accept  it  as 
genuine ;  see  off.  8,  4  nulla  eiut  ingenii  monuntenta  mandata  litterit ;  and  no  doubt 
it  was  of  an  apocryphal  character,  see  HNisseh,  Krit.  Unters.  51.  Mowmskit.  Herm. 
1, 168. 812.  On  his  son  see  §  127,  8 ;  on  his  son-in-law  Nasica  §  127,  4.  Laelius,  the 
friend  of  Africanus,  is  also  praised  as  a  political  orator  by  Su,.  it.  15,  453. 

6.  Ti.  Sempronius  P.  f.  Ti.  n.  Gracchus,  cos.  577/177  and  591/163,  censor 
585/ 169 ;  PRE.  6,  978,  35.  Cic.  Brut.  79  erat  itdem  temporibut  Ti.  Gracdtut  .  .  . 
cuiut  exttat  oratio  graeea  a  pud  Ji hod  tot  (a.  589/165  or  593/161),  quern  civem  cum 
graven  turn  etiam  eloquentem  conttat  fuitte.  Inscription  attached  to  the  forma 
Sardinia*  insulae  (§  60,  2)  dedicated  by  him  after  his  triumph  in  Sardinia,  ap. 
Liv.  41,  28.  To  him  also  was  attributed  (see  n.  5)  an  apocryphal  speech  in  defence 
of  his  father-in-law,  Africanus  the  Elder;  see  Liv.  38,  56,  2  sqq.  Mommskn,  Herm. 
1,  168.  212.  In  the  MSS.  of  Cornelius  Nepos  (probably  from  the  section  de 
oratoribus  romanis)  two  large  fragments  of  a  letter  of  his  wife  Cornelia  to  her  son 
Gaius  belonging  to  a.  630/124  are  preserved,  nor  is  there  any  doubt  that  there 
were  letters  by  her  current  in  antiquity  (Cic.  Brut.  211  legimut  epi»ttda»  Corneliae, 
vtatrit  Gracchorum :  apparel  jit  toe  non  tarn  in  gremio  educatot  quam  in  termone 
matrie.  Cf.  Qdiht;  1,  1,  6.  Plct.  C.  Gracch.  13  iv  roi»  iwurroMots  avrrjt) ;  but  the 
genuineness  of  the  fragments  handed  down  to  us  has  been  doubted  (AGLaxok, 
wrcn.  Schr.  108.  JSOroel,  Corneliae  .  .  .  epistolarum  fragmenta  genuina  esse 
non  posse,  BlfbayrGW.  8  (1866),  101. 144),  though  as  it  seems  without  sufficient 
reason.  A  rhetor  would  have  made  the  mother  of  the  Gracchi  rather  declaim 
for  liberty  and  for  revenge  against  the  murderers  of  her  son's  brother  (cf.  §  45,  6) ; 
but  he  would  never  have  succeeded  in  combining  the  manly  energy  of  thought 
of  an  old  Roman  with  a  woman's  tenderness  and  carelessness  of  style.  See  also 
LMebcklix,  de  Corneliae  vita,  moribus,  epistolis,  Dorp.  1845.  CNippesdey,  op.  95. 
ThBksok,  Phil.  16,  626.  HJordas,  Herm.  15,  530.  The  base  of  her  statue  in 
Octaviae  operibus  (Pun.  NH.  84,  81)  was  found  in  1878 ;  it  bears  the  inscription 
cobxelia  I  AFRICA* i  •  k  |  gracchorum  (bull.  arch.  1878.  209). 

7.  Cic.  Brut.  170  a  pud  maioret  noetroe  video  ditertittimum  habitum  ex  Lotto  L. 
Popirium  Fregellanum,  Ti.  Gracchi  P.  f.  fere  aetate;  eiut  etiam  or  alio  est  pro  Fre- 
gellanit  coloni'uque  lat  in  it  habita  in  tenatu. 
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8.  L.  Aemilius  L.  f.  M.  n.  Paulus,  cos.  572/182  and  586/ 168,  f  594/160 ;  PEE. 
1*  368.  Cic.  Brut.  80  etiam  L.  Paul**,  Africani  pater,  personam  principis  rirU 
facile  dicendo  tuebatur.  Cf.  Liv.  45,  H.  Val.  Max.  5,  10,  2  quern  casum  (the  death  of 
his  sons)  quo  robore  animi  sustinuerit  or  at  tone  quam  de  rebus  a  *r  gestis  a  pud  populum 
habuit  banc  adiciendo  clausulam  titdli  ambiguum  reliquit.  Cf.  Liv.  45,  41.  Pi.ut. 
Aem.  P.  86.  A  decree  hy  him  (L.  Aimilius  L.  f.  inpeiralor)  dated  19th  Jan. 
566/189  at  the  time  when  he  held  the  supreme  command  in  Spain,  ulei  quei 
Hastensium  servei  in  Turri  Lascutana  habitarent  leiberei  essent,  on  a  bronze  tablet 
found  a.  1867  (now  at  Paris  in  the  Louvre) ;  see  CIL.  2,  5041  and  EHCunkr,  Herm. 
3,243.   Wordhw.  EL.  171.   DIE.  96. 

124.  Among  Cato's  younger  contemporaries  who  were  orators 
in  the  6th  century  u.c.  we  must  specially  mention  C.  Sulpicius 
Gall  us,  on  account  of  the  extent  and  accuracy  of  his  learning. 

1.  C.  Sulpicius  C.  f.  C.  n.  Gallus,  cos.  588/166,  f  604/150;  see  Cir.  Brut.  90. 
PRE.  6,  1493.  Cic.  Brut.  78  de  minoribus  C.  Sulpicius  Gallus  maxime  omnium 
nobilium  graecis  I  Uteris  sfuduit,  isque  et  oratorum  in  numero  est  habitus  el  fuit  reliquis 
rebus  omatus  alque  elegans.  Off.  1,  19  videbamus  in  studio  dimeiiendi  paene  caeli 
atque  terrae  C.  Galium  .  .  .  quam  delectabat  rum  defect  iones  sol  is  et  lunae  multo 
ante  nobis  praedicere  !  Pliny  in  the  Ind.  auct.  of  book  2  quotes  him  as  a  writer  on 
astronomy,  cf.  NH.  2,  83  in  qua  senientia  (that  touching  the  mutual  distances  of  the 
constellations)  et  Gallus  Sulpicius  fuit  nosier.  Cf.  ib.  2,  53  ab  imperatore  producing 
ad  praedicendam  eclipsim  (in  the  night  before  the  battle  of  Pydna  586/168),  moz  et 
composito  volumine. 

125.  The  most  remarkable  jurists  of  the  6th  century  u.c. 
are  the  two  Aelii,  Publius  and  especially  his  younger  brother 
Sextus,  the  first  writer  of  a  juridical  work.  It  was  entitled 
Tripertita,  and  dealt  with  the  XII  tables,  their  explanation, 
and  the  formulae  of  law-suits.  Besides  these,  we  have  Scipio 
Nasica,  L.  Acilius  (or  Atilius),  Q.  Fabius  Labeo  and  Cato's  son. 

1.  P.  Aelius  Q.  f.  P.  n.  Paetus.  cos.  553/201,  censor  555/199,  f  580/174,  PRE. 
1»,  332,  5.  Pompon,  dig.  1,  2,2,88  deinde  (after  Ti.  Coruncanius)  Sex.  Aelius  et 
frater  eius,  P.  Aelius,  et  P.  Atilius  maximum  scientiam  in  projitcndo  habuerunt,  ut  duo 
Aelii  etiam  consules  fuerinl,  Atilius  autem  primus  a  populo  Sapiens  appellatus  est. 

2.  Sex.  Aelius  Paetus  Catus,  cos.  556/198,  censor  560/194.  PRE.  1 »,  382,  6.  Cic. 
deor.  1,212  eum  {iuris  eonsultum  vere  nominari)  dicerem  qui  legum  et  consuetudinis  eius 
qua  privati  in  civitate  uterentur  et  ad  respondendum  et  ad  agendum  et  ad  cavendum 
peritus  esset ;  et  ex  eo  genere  Sex.  Aelium,  M\  Manilium,  P.  Mucium  nominarem. 
Brut.  78  Sex.  Aelius,  iuris  quulem  civil  is  omnium  peritissimus,  sed  etiam  ad  dicendum 
j tar  at  us.  Cato  27  nihil  Sex.  Aelius  tale  (on  old  age),  nihil  multi*  annis  ante  Ti.  Corun- 
canius, nihil  modo  P.  Crassus  (§  123,  4),  a  quibus  iura  civibus  praescribebantur. 
Pompon.  1.1.:  Sex.  Aelium  etiam  Ennius  laudavit,  et  exstat  illius  liber  qui  inscribitur 
Tripertita  (fragm<mts  ap.  Hubchke,  Iurispr.  anteiust.  5  1),  qui  liber  veluti  cunabula 
iuris  continet.  Tripertita  autem  dicitur  quoniam  lege  XII  tabularum  )*raeposita  iungi- 
lur  inierptetatio  (cf.  RSchou.,  legis  XII  tabb.  reliqq.  p.  22),  deinde  subtexitur  Ugis 
actio,  eiusdem  esse  tres  alii  libri  referuntur,  quos  tamen  quidam  negant  eiusdem  esse, 
sed  hos  sect  at  i  ad  aliquid  Aeli  Cati  (according  to  Huschke's  emendation).    Cf.  ib. 
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7  amgescente  civitate,  quia  deerant  quaedam  genera  agendi,  non  post  mulium  temporis 
rpalium  (after  Cn.  Flavius)  Sex.  Aelius  alias  actionem  composuit  et  librum  populodeAU, 
qui  apjxllatur  (in  later  time)  mm  Aelianum.  (§  88,  2.)  OKaklowa,  rom.  Rechts- 
gpach.  1,475.  Attempt  to  determine  the  particular  contents  of  the  Tripartita  by 
M  Vomit,  Abh.  d.  Sachs.  G.  d.  Wiss.  7,  327,  who  also  connects  with  this  work  the 
Aeliana  $tudia  ap.  Cic.  de  or.  1,  193  (§  148,  2). 

3.  Pompox.  dig.  1,  2,  2,  37  fuit  maxima*  scientiae  (as  a  jurist)  .  .  Gains  (?) 
Scipio  Xasica,  qui  Optimus  a  senatu  appetlatus  est  (a.  550/204  ;  cos.  563/191),  cui  etiam 
publice  domus  in  sacra  via  data  est,  quo  facUius  consul  \  posset.    Cf.  §  89,  1. 

4.  L.  Atilius  is  mentioned  by  Poiiroxics,  see  n.  1.  But  Cic.  LaeL.  6  (the  author- 
ity followed  by  Pomp.)  we  read  scimus  L.  Acilium  a  pud  pat  res  nostros  a  palatum 
esse  Sapientem  .  .  .  quia  prudens  esse  in  iure  civili  putabatur.  Leg.  2,  59  hoc  {lessum 
in  the  XII  tables)  ceteres  interprets  Sex.  Aelius,  L.  Acilius  non  satis  se  inleUegere 

5.  Q.  Fabius  Labeo,  oos.  571/183.  PRE.  6,  2912,  37.  Cic.  Brut.  81  Ser.  Fabius 
Pictor  el  iuris  et  litteraruni  et  aniiquitatis  bene  per  it  us;  Quinlusque  Fabius  Labeo  fuil 
ornatus  eisdem /ere  laudibus.  Suet,  vita  Terent.  4  (p.  31  sq.  Rfisch.)  Santra  Teren- 
tium  putat  .  .  .  uti  potuisse.  .  .  Q.  Fabio  Labtone  et  AJ.  Popillio,  consulari  utroque 
acpoeta.    Cf.  114,  8. 

6.  M.  Porcius  Cato  (Licinianus),  born  c.  562/192,  f  602/152;  PRE.  5,  1910. 
P<»mpokic»  see  §  121,  2.  Gkll.  13,  20  (19),  9  ex  maiore  Catonis  filio,  qui  praetor  de- 
siijnatus  pat  re  vivo  mortuus  est  et  egregios  de  iuris  disciplina  librae  reliquit.  Inst.  1, 
11,  12  apud  Catonem  bene  scriptum  refert  antiquitas  etc  Ulp.  dip.  21,  1,  10,  1 
Catonem  scribere  lego  etc.  Paul.  ib.  24,  3,  44  pr. :  Xerva  et  Cato  tesponderunt,  ut  est 
relatum  etc.  45,  1,  4,  1  Cato  libro  XV  scribit  etc.  He  is  principally  known  by  the 
regula  Catoniana,  concerning  legacies  (dig.  34,  7). 

12G.  One  of  the  aristocratic  adversaries  of  Cato,  M.  Fulvius 
Nobilior,  composed  and  published  fasti.  His  son  Quintus,  too, 
showed  interest  in  literature. 

1.  The  father  was  cos.  565/189  (in  Aetolia\  censor  575/179.  Mace.  1,  12, 16 
Fulvius  Xobilior  in  fastis  quot  in  aede  Herculis  Musarum  (probably  founded  from 
the  Aetolian  booty,  cf.  Plix.  NH.  35,  66.  GBukRossi,  sul  tempio  d'  Eroole  e  delle 
Muse  nel  portico  di  Filippo,  bull,  archeol.  1869  p.  8)  posuit  Rotnulum  dicit  .  .  . 
Sunium  mensem  vocasse.  Cf.  Mack.  1,  13,  12  Fulvius  id  egisse  Jf.  Acilium  cos.  dicit 
a.  u.  c.  a.  DLXII,  inito  max  bello  aetolico.  Vabko,  LL.  6,  33  ut  Fulvius  scribit  et 
Junius  (on  the  name  Aprilis).  Ceiworin.  d.  n.  20,  2  magis  lunio  Oracchano  et  Fulvia 
et  Varroni  et  Suet  on  io  aliisque  credendunt.  ib.  4  sice  a  Xuma,  ut  ait  Fulvius,  *ire, 
ut  Junius,  a  Tarquinio.  22,  9  Fulvius  et  Junius  auctores  sunt  (ou  the  Roman  names 
of  the  months).  Chakis.  GL.  1,  138  Xobiliore.  comparativa  Plinius  e  putat  ablativo 
Jiniri ;  antiquos  tamen  ait  per  i  locutos,  quippe  fastos  omnes  et  libros  4  a  Fulvio  Xobilior i ' 
sc  riptum  (?)  retiulisse.  See  §  74,  2  and  on  his  relations  with  Ennius  n.  2  and  §  100, 
4,5. 

2.  Cic.  Brut.  79  Q.  Xobiliorem  M.f.  iam  pa  trio  institute  deditum  studiolitterarum, 
ipti  etiam  Q.  Ennium,  qui  cum  poire  eius  in  Aetolia  militaeerat  (see  §  100,  4),  civitate 
donavit  cum  triumvir  coloniam  deduxisset  (a.  570  114),  when  colon iae  duae,  Potent ia 
in  Picenum,  Pisaurum  in  gallicum  agrum  deductae  sunt,  Liv.  39,  44,  10 ;  cf.  §  100,  5. 
Liv.  per.  49  Q.  Fulvius  Xobilior  ei  (i.e.  Cato)  saepe  ab  eo  in  senatu  laceratus  respondit 
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pro  Galha  (a.  605/149,  at  the  same  accusation  of  the  Lusitanians).  Quintus  was 
consul  a.  601/153,  and  censor  probably  618/186. 

127.  A.  Postumius  Albiuus,  C.  Acilius  and  the  son  of 
Africanus  the  Elder  were  historians  in  Cato's  time,  but  all  wrote  in 
Greek.  Albinus  was  a  zealous  advocate  of  the  Hellenising  move- 
ment, and  even  in  his  younger  days  dedicated  his  work  to  Ennius, 
the  venerable  apostle  of  that  school.  Africanus  the  Elder  him- 
self and  Scipio  Nasica  furnished  contributions  to  history. 

1.  A.  Postumius  A.  f.  Albinus,  praet.  599/155,  cos.  608/151 ;  PRE.  5,  1941. 
Polyb.  89,  12, 1 :  ACXot  Tloeroifuot  .  .  .  oUlat  yiv  koX  yirovt  wpurcv,  Kara  Si  rijp 
ISiav  <t>i  <rir  rrufwXot  Kal  XaXot  Kal  wipwtpot  Staff  p6rruii.  iwtOvn^cat  Si  tvBiun  tie  weUSw 
rijt  i\\j)pucijt  dyuyrji  teal  StaKirrov  voKvs  uiv  f/v  Iv  rovroit  xal  Karaxofrffl,  bcrt  Si  Ixturw  teal 
Trjf  atptffw  tV  iXkijnxipr  ir/xxrco^at  rolt  rptf^vrepott  Kal  rait  d^io\oywraroit  tup  'VwuaLur. 
re'Xot  Si  Kal  Tolnua  ypafrtr  xal  Tpayftaruc+pt  leroplar  irextipnetr.  Fragm.  of  an  unknown 
historian  (taken  by  GCortesk  from  a  MS.  s.  VI.  published  riv.  di  filol.  12  (1884), 
896;  and  RhM.  89,  628) :  rum  eo  tempore,  ut  narrat  in  historiae  suae  principio,  duae 
quasi  fact  tones  Bomae  essent,  quorum  una  graecae  arte*  atque  dieciplinae  adamabat, 
altera  patriae  caritatem  praetexebat,  acerrime  ab  ilia  atetit  Albinus.  hie  Athenie  stu- 
diosus  audiendi  versatua  eat  odulescentulua,  atque propterea  graeca  institutionem  prat 
ceteris  extollebat  non  tine  quadam  iactatione  et  petulantia.  inde  irae  atque  accusationes 
adcersariorum,  qui  minus  paterentur  yr (tecum  sermonem  in  scriptionibus  usurpari  ad 
rem  B.  apectantibus.  graece  autem,  ut  scimus,  hiatoriam  iUe  con/ecerat  Q.  Ennio  poetat 
inscriptam  (therefore  at  latest  in  the  year  of  Ennius'  death  585/169).  ceterum  satis 
in  eo  erat  litterarum  et  philaiophiae,  cuius  alumnam  eloquentiam  inculeandam  aiebat 
.  .  .  (two  illegible  lines)  consulatu  arrepto  cum  dilectu  (cf.  Liv.  per.  48).  .  .  . 
Another  quotation  from  the  proem  ap.  Gkll.  11,  8,  2  (apology  for  his  Greek  style ; 
cf.  Polyb.  89,  12,  4).  This  graecising  Roman  was  naturally  intolerable  to  the  nar- 
rowly patriotic  Cato.  Polyb.  89,  12,  5.  Plct.  Cato  12.— Cic.  Acad.  pr.  2,  187 
A.  Albinum  .  .  .  doctum  sane  hominem,  ut  indicat  ipaiua  hiatoria  acripta  graece. 
Brut.  81  vivo  Catone  minor  es  natu  multi  uno  tempore  oralore*  ftoruerunt.  nam  A. 
Albinus,  is  qui  graece  scripsit  hiatoriam,  .  .  .  et  liUeratu*  et  diaertua  fuit.  From 
Macbob.  8,  20,  5  Poatumiua  Albinus  annoli  primo  de  Bruto  4  ea  causa  sese  atultum  bru- 
tumque  fociebot '  etc,  one  feels  tempted  to  assume  the  existence  of  a  Latin  version 
of  the  work ;  but  the  translation  of  those  words  may  just  as  well  belong  to 
Macrobius'  authority  as  the  one  in  praef.  14  sqq.  belongs  to  Cornelius  Nepos  (Gkll. 
11,  a  5).  At  all  events  it  seems  that  Albinus  also  in  some  way  or  other  took  in  the 
earliest  history.— Skbv.  Aen.  9,  710  Poatumiua  De  odrentu  Aeneoe  et  Lutotiua  (§  142, 
4)  Communium  hiatoriorum  Boiam  .  .  .  dicunl  appears  to  rest  upon  a  misunder- 
standing.  HPetek,  hist.  rell.  1,  exxv.  49.  fragm.  87. 

2.  Cic.  off.  8,  115  (C.)  Acilius  qui  graece  scripsit  hiatoriam,  plures  ait  fuiase  qui  in 
castra  revert issent  (after  the  battle  of  Cannae).  Diokys.  ant.  8,  67  (Tito*  'AxiXXto* 
roimrauttHn.  .  .  p€$aiwrii*).  Isig.  Nicae.  (act.  soc.  phil.  Lips.  1.  40)  'AkvXiot  6 
'Pufialot  leropucii  +n*i  kt\.  Stbabo  b,  p.  280  (if  here  for  the  MS.  Sye  K«>Xioj  we  may 
read  with  Schwkglkb,  RG.  1,  80  6  y  'A«JX»o»  ;  others  suppose  Coelius  Ant i pater, 
seu  WSikolib,  Coel.  Antip.  88 ;  philol.  Wochenschr.  1888,  1458).  Liv.  per.  58 
C.  Aciliue  (conjectural  reading  of  MHkbts,  de  Cine.  12;  RhM.  17,  579:  the  MSS. 
give  C.  Julius)  senator  graece  res  romanas  ecribit  (c.  a.  612/142).  He  is  certainly  the 
C.  Acilius  senator  who  according  to  Gkll.  6, 14,  9  (cf.  Plct.  Cat.  mai.  22)  in  the 
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year  599/155  served  in  the  Senate  as  interpreter  to  the  three  Greek  ambassadors 
and  philosophers  (§  50  and  p.  186).  The  work  went  back  by  way  of  introduction 
to  the  early  history  (Plot.  RomuL  21  Tdiot  'A*I\t©r  Urropti,  rp6  -rrji  K-ricrtun  rrX.)  and 
was  continued  probably  to  the  time  of  the  author;  the  latest  notice  which  we  find 
in  the  few  extant  fragments  relates  to  570/184  (Diok.  8,  67).— Later  on,  the  work 
was  put  into  Latin  by  one  Claudius:  see  Liv.  25,  89, 12  Claudius,  qui  annate*  Aci- 
liano*  ex  graeco  in  latinum  $ermonem  vertit.  Cf.  85,  14,  5  (a.  561/193)  Claudiu* 
teeutua  graeco*  Ac'diamm  libra*.  Presumably  this  translator  (or  borrower?)  was  no 
other  than  Claudius  Quadrigarius  (cf.  §  155,  1).  So  Gibsebbecht,  PlOss,  Mummsen, 
rom.  Forach.  2,  427,  GFUxoeb,  Philol.  Suppl.  vol.  8,  2,  4,  GThoubet,  JJ.  Suppl.  11, 
156.  HPktkr,  JJ.  125,  108. — Against  this  identification  Sioomius,  FLachmann, 
HXissex,  HPetkb  (earlier  hist.  rell.  1,  ccxcvn).— In  general  PRE.  1 a,  109.  HNikses, 
krit.  Unters.  89.   HPeteb,  hist.  rell.  1,  cxix.  44 ;  fragm.  84. 

8.  Cic.  Brut.  77  JMu»  eiu*  (of  Africanus  the  Elder),  .  .  .  «  corpore  voluiaset,  in 
primu  habitut  esset  disertm :  indicant  cum  oratiunculae  turn  historia  quaedam  yraeca, 
tcripta  dulciuime  (perhaps  treating  of  his  fathers  deeds  ?  see  Kelleb,  der  2.  pun. 
Krieg,  Mafb.  1875,  77.  OGilueht,  J  J.  Suppl.  10,  398 ;  or  of  the  war  with  Antiochus 
563  191  ?  see  Momxsex,  ruin.  Forach.  2,  518).  Cato  mai.  Hood  patemam  magnitudinem 
animi  doctrina  uberior  acct»»erat.  Vellei.  1, 10,  8  P.  Scipioni,  P.  A/ricani  filio,  nihil 
ex  paierna  maieitate  praeter  epeciem  nominia  viyortmquc  eloquentiae  retinenti.  He 
became  augur  a.  574/180  (Liv.  40,  42, 18).  His  epitaph  in  satumian  metre  CIL.  1, 
88  calls  him  Flamen  dialis  (cf.  Moxmsex). 

4.  Purr.  Aemil.  Paul.  15  b  Ncwurar  i-rucaXotfuwot  Sopriwr  (cos.  592/162  and 
599/155,  censor  695/159;  (PRE.  2,  667)  .  .  yrypafrn  rtpl  tS»  wpd^tuw  tovtu*  tin 
the  war  with  Perseus)  4wi<rro>uow  wpot  wa  r«Sr  pa*i\i*w.  Cf.  ib.  16.  Cic.  Brut.^ 
P.  etiam  Scipionem  Namcam  .  .  .  habitum  eloqueniem  aiunt.  Cf.  Cato  m.  50.  On 
the  similar  work  of  Africanus  the  Elder  see  §  56, 1.  Nimek,  Unterss.  tib.  d.  Quell, 
des  Liv.  267. 

128.  The  freedman  Sp.  Carvilius  is  a  remarkable  figure  in 
the  literary  history  of  the  6th  century  u.c,  one  of  the  first  who 
opened  a  public  school  at  Rome  and  the  arranger  of  the  Eoman 
alphabet  of  21  letters. 

L  Plot,  quaest.  rom.  59,  p.  278  D  rpiLrot  Mitfe  ypanvaToh&affKaXeior  2w6ptot 
KappOuot,  &Tt\*69tp<H  Kop/StXJow  tou  rpurov  y*i*rrp  iKpaXfrrot.  The  authorities 
fluctuate  between  519/235  and  524/280  as  the  date  of  this  first  (arbitrary)  divorce ; 
see  Bitschl,  Parerga  68.  On  Carvilius1  alphabet  see  above  p.  127.  Bitschl,  op.  4, 
226.  HJobdaw,  Beitr.  z.  Gesch.  der  lat.  Spr.  (Berl.  1879),  151.  LHavbt,  rev.  d. 
phiL  2  (1878),  17. 

129.  Among  the  prose  Inscriptions  of  the  6th  century  the 
SC.  de  Bacchanalibus  is  the  most  prominent,  both  in  language 
and  in  its  subject-matter.  It  may,  however,  be  stated  that  the 
number  of  these  documents  is  but  small,  and  that  their  signifi- 
cance belongs  either  to  political  history  or  to  the  history  of  the 
alphabet. 

1.  The  SC.  (more  correctly  epistula  consulum  ad  Teuranos)  de  Bacchanalibus 
o!  t>A  «%m>  OTfc-lftt  is  copied  and  explained  e.g.  CIL.  1. 196.  Prise.  Lat  Mon.  pi. 
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18  (in  facsimile).  Brims,  fontes  »  151.  DIE.  97.  WWeibsbrodt,  obss.  in  SC.  de 
Bacc.,  Braunsb.  1879;  misoell.  epigr.  numism.  gramm.,  Braunsb.  1888, 10;  Phil.  39, 
558.— On  the  decree  of  L.  Aemilius  Paulus  a.  565/189  see  §  123,  8.— Among  the 
epitaphs  of  the  Scipios  belong  to  this  period  CIL.  1,  85  on  L.  Cornelius  Scipio, 
quaestor  587/167,  f  c.  598/161,  and  perhaps  ib.  n.  36  (c.  600/154  ?)  on  Scipio  Asiagenus. 

2.  Decree  of  the  praetor  L.  Cornelius  Cn.  f.  (cos.  598/156  ?)  to  the  Tiburtines  (a. 
595/159?),  CIL.  1,  201.  Bhlxs,  font.5  157.  DIE.  805.  FBCiheler,  JJ.  105,  56a 
For  the  other  inscriptions  of  the  6th  century  (from  the  beginning  of  the  second 
Punic  war)  which  it  is  possible  to  date,  see  the  CIL.  1,  530-539.  DHL  1,  98  sqq. 
Two  very  ancient  inscriptions  from  Luceria  and  Spoletium,  threatening  with 
punishment  for  the  desecration  of  a  sacred  grove,  are  especially  remarkable  for  the 
ancient  linguistic  forms.  Ephem.  epigr.  2,  205  and  EBormamx  in  the  miscellanea 
Capitolina  (Borne  1879),  5  (and  bull.  d.  inst,  arch.  1879,67).  DIE.  1,  94,  95.  Bhi  ns, 
fontes  iur.  rom.  5  241.  BCchkleh,  RhM.  35,  627.  MBkeai..  mem.  de  la  soc.  de  lin- 
guist. 4  (1881),  878.  HJordax,  quaestt.  Umbr.,  Konigsb.  1882 ;  ann.  dell'  inst.  56,  5. 
A  SC.  of  the  year  584/170,  relating  to  the  affairs  of  the  town  of  Thisbe  in  Boeotia, 
is  preserved  only  in  a  Greek  translation:  Ephem.  epigr.  1,  278.  2,  102.  Brcns, 
fontes*  152. 


130.  The  first  twenty  years  of  the  7th  century  u.c.  (601/163 
-620/134)  are  in  the  history  of  Rome  taken  up  with  wars, 
especially  the  Lusitanian  (601/153-620/134,  Viriathus)  and  the 
Numantine  (611/143-621/133),  in  the  shameful  conduct  of  which 
the  consequences  of  the  year  606/146  (Carthage,  Corinth)  already 
appear.  Literary  studies  were,  therefore,  very  insignificant 
during  this  period. 

131.  These  twenty  years  produced  orators  in  Africanus  the 
Younger,  Laelius  the  Younger,  Sulpicius  Galba,  L.  Scribonius 
Libo,  M.  Lepidus,  Furius  Philus,  Q.  Metellus  Macedonicus,  and 
minor  ones,  e.g.  the  two  Mummii. 

1.  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Aemilianus,  Africanus  (minor),  born  569/185  (KFRoth, 
RhM.  12, 188),  cos.  607/147  and  620/184,  censor  612/142,  f  625/129;  PRE.  2,  662. 
Cic.  Brut.  82  C.  Laelius  et  P.  A/ricanu$  in  priviit  eloquent**,  quorum  exstant  oration**. 
Lael.  96  quanta  ilia  (ikipionis)  fuit  gravitat,  quanta  in  oratione  maieata*  !  .  .  .  ted 
.  .  .  e*l  in  nianibut  oratio.  Cf.  Mur.  58.  de  inv.  1,  5.  de  or.  1,  215.  Brut.  258, 
off.  1,  116.  Scipionia  orotiunculae  excerpted  by  M.  Aurelius,  according  to  Fronto 
84  Nab.  Among  the  fragments  of  his  speeches  (Meyer,  or.  fr.  1, 101)  there  are  two 
somewhat  more  extensive,  ap.  Cell.  6,  11,  9.  Mack.  8,  14,  7.  Most  of  them  very 
bitterly  criticise  the  spreading  corruption  of  morals.  On  his  delivery  see  Cic.  de 
or.  1,  255  multi  or  at  ores  fuerunl,  ut  ilium  Scipionem  audimut  et  Laelium,  qui  omnia 
termone  (conversational  manner)  conficerent  paullo  intentiore. — Aemilius  Paulus1  care 
for  the  Greek  education  of  his  children :  Plut.  Aem.  Paul.  6 ;  Plix.  NH.  35, 185.  Of 
the  Macedonian  spoils  fii»a  tA  fitffXla  rov  PaaiXttat  (Perseus)  frXoypan+tarodci  rots  viiair 
iwirpt^ew  iltkiodai  (Plut.  Aem.  P.  28).  Africanus  possessed  much  general  culture  : 
Cic.  Tusc  1,  5  Galbam,  A/ricanum,  Laelium  docto*  fuisse  traditum  est.    2,  62  temper 
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African**  Socraticum  Xenophonlem  in  manibus  habebat :  especially  the  Kvpov  xauStla, 
Cic.  ad  Q.  fr.  1, 1,  23.  C.  Fannius  in  Annalibus  ascribed  to  him  (Socratic)  irony ; 
cf.  §  137,  4.  Cic.  Acad.  2,  15.  de  or.  2,  270.  Brut.  299.  He  was  a  friend  of 
Polybios,  Polttb.  82, 9  sq. ;  and  Panaitios,  Cic.  Acad.  2,  5.  p.  Mur.  66.  cf.  de  or.  2, 154. 
Vbixki.  1,  18,  8.  Plut.  c.  principibus  esse  philoa.  1.  12  (4, 117  Wytt.);  apophthegm. 
Scip.  min.  18,  14  (1,  797  W.).  Friendship  with  C.  Laelius  (e.g.  Cic.  de  or.  2,  22. 
Hub.  8.  2, 1,  71),  Terence  (§  106,  5)  and  Lucilius  (§  143, 1  and  8).  Mommskx,  RG.  2* 
82.  429. 

2.  Q.  Fabius  Maximus  Allobrogicus,  nephew  of  the  younger  Scipio  Africanus 
(cos.  683/121;  PRE.  6,  2915,  46),  recited  the  funeral  speech  on  Africanus  (his 
uncle),  Cic.  Mur.  75,  which  had  been  written  by  C.  Laelius,  who  afterwards 
published  it  under  his  own  name ;  see  Schol.  Bob.  ad  Cic.  p.  Mil.  16,  p.  288  Or. : 
super  A/ricani  laudibus  exstat  or  alio  C.  Laeli  Sapient  is,  qua  usus  videtur  Q.  Fabius 
Maximus  in  laudation*  mortui  Scipionis.  Cic.  de  or.  2,  841  (Q.  Tubcroni  [§  189,  2] 
Africanum  avunculum  laudanti  scripsit  C.  Laelius)  appears  to  confuse  two  nephews 
of  Afr. 

8.  C.  Laelius  (Sapiens),  son  of  Laelius  the  elder  §  128,  5,  a  few  years  older 
than  Aemilianus  (Cic.  de  rep.  1,  18  Laelium  quod  aetate  antecedebat  observabat 
in  parentis  loco  Scipio;  cf.  Lael.  104);  cos.  614/140.  PRE.  4,  725.— Cic.  Brut.  84 
ingeni,  litterarum,  eloquentiae,  sapientiae  denique,  etsi  utrique  (Africanus  and  Laelius) 
yrimas,  priores  tamen  lubenter  deferuut  Laelio.  Cf.  ib.  82  (above  n.  1)  and  de  or.  1, 
255.  Brut.  83  pturimum  tribuitur  ambobus,  dicendi  tamen  laus  est  in  Laelio  illustrior, 
at  or  alio  Laelii  de  colUgii*  non  melior  quam  de  multis  quam  voles  Scipionis  ;  .  .  . 
multo  tamen  vetustior  et  horrid ior  ille  quam  Scipio.  de  or.  1, 58  Ser.  Galbae  et  .  .  . 
C.  Laelio,  quae  constat  dicendi  gloria  praestUisse.  Brut.  94  banc  ob  causam  (because 
Laelius  limatius  dicendi  consectabatur  genus)  videtur  Laeli  mens  spirare  etiam  in 
script  is,  Galbae  autem  vis  occidisse.  295  de  Laelio,  cuius  tu  oral  tone  negas  fieri 
quuhjuam  posse  dulcius,  addis  etiam  nescio  quid  augustius.  nomine  nos  capis  summi 
viri  vitaeque  elegant issimae  cerissimis  laudibus.  Cf.  de  rep.  6,  2  (oratioy  Laeli  quam 
omnes  habemus  in  manibus.  ND.  8,  48  in  ilia  aureola  oratiuncula.  We  do  not  know 
of  any  accusations  by  Laelius,  but  of  political  speeches,  defences  and  panegyrics 
(see  n.  2).  Cf.  HMsyer,  orat.  fr.1  p.  96.  Cic.  Att.  7,  8,  10  Terentii  fabulae  propter 
elegantiam  termonis  putabantur  a  C.  Laelio  scribi;  cf.  §  108,  5;  fin.  2,  24  Diogenem 
stoicum  adulescens,  post  autem  Panaetium  audierat  Laelius.  From  his  philosophical 
tendencies  he  was  called  oofos  (Lucil.  ib.)  or  Sapiens  (Brut.  218.  off.  2,  40.  3,  16). 
Perhaps  Coelius  An ti pater  dedicated  his  history  to  him  ?   See  §  137,  5. 

4.  Ser.  Sulpicius  Galba,  born  c.  565/189  (aetate  paulum  his — Laelius  and 
Africanus  the  Younger — antecedens  he  is  styled  by  Cic.  Brut.  82),  censured  on 
account  of  a  disgraceful  breach  of  faith  committed  by  him  in  Lusitania  (a.  604/150). 
In  spite  of  this  he  was  consul  a.  610/144.  PRE.  6, 1494.  Cic.  Brut.  82  states  that  he 
was  the  first  Roman  orator  who  employed  artificial  figures  (ut  egrederetur  a  proposito 
omandi  causa,  .  .  .  ut  communibus  locis  uleretur),  perhaps  in  order  to  hide  his 
bad  cause.  He  who  was  praised  as  dicinus  homo  in  dicendo  was,  on  the  other  hand, 
ignarus  legum,  haesitans  in  viaiorum  institutis,  rudis  in  fare  civili  (Cic.  de  or.  1,  40). 
His  delivery  was  remarkable  for  great  vivacity :  in  agendo  .  .  .  vehemens  atque 
incentus,  Brut.  88;  incitata  et  gravis  et  vehemens  oratio,  ib.  93  ;  lateribus  et  clamore 
conlendebal,  de  or.  1,  255;  nihil  leniter  dixit,  or.  106 ;  cf.  Brut.  86  atrocior  acriorque 
Laelio;  89  elegant ia  in  Laelio,  vis  in  Galba;  de  or.  8,  28  gravitatem  Africanus, 
lenitatem  Laelius,  asperitatem  Galba,  prqHuens  quiddam  habuit  Carbo  et  canorum. 
Therefore  his  speeches  made  less  impression  when  read  (Brut.  98  sq.).  His  style 
was  also  less  polished  (exiliores  orationes  sunt  et  redolentes  magis  antiquitatem  quam 
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aut  Latlii  aut  Scipionit  aut  etiam  iptiut  Catonit ;  itaque  evanuerunt,  vix  torn  ut 
appareant,  Brut.  82 ;  cf.  ib.  295.  Tac.  dial.  18).  Of  the  trib.  pi.  L.  Scribonius 
Li  bo,  who  prosecuted  Galba  (6X6/145)  for  maladministration  (see  above),  Cicero 
says  (Brut.  90):  Libonem  non  infantem  video  fui**e,  ut  ex  orationibut  ejus  inUllegi 
potest. 

5.  M.  Aemilius  Lepidus,  qui  est  Porcina  dictus  (Cic.  Brut.  96),  cos.  617/187 ; 
PEE.  1»,  857.  Cic.  1.1.  itdem  Umporibu*  fere  quibus  Galba,  ted  paulo  minor  natu, 
et  tummus  orator  e»t  habit  ut  el  fuit,  ut  apparel  ex  orationibut,  tcriptor  tone  bonus. 
Cf.  ib.  295.  838.  But  he  too  shared  Galba's  ignorance  of  the  law  (de  or.  1,  40). 
Aemiliu*  Porcina  orator,  in  oratione  uti  lex  Aemilia  abrogetur,  Pbisciak.  GL.  2,  474. 
CoR«ir.  ad.  Her.  4,  7  allati*  exempli*  .  .  .  a  Laelio  (n.  3),  a  Scipione  (n.  l),Galba 
(n.  4),  Porcina.    Quoted  also  GL.  5,  590,  8. 

6.  L.  Furius  Philus  (cos.  618/186)  perbene  laiine  loqui  putaboiur  litleratiuaque 
quam  ceteri,  Cic.  Brut.  108.  He  was  a  friend  of  Africanus  the 'Younger,  and 
familiar  with  learned  Greeks  (de  or.  2, 154).  He  is  quoted  de  leg.  agr.  2,  64  along 
with  Cato  and  Laelius  among  the  men  of  wisdom  (sapientes)  inspired  by  the  Stoa ; 
cf.  de  or.  2,  1ZA.  p.Mur.  66.  de  rep.  3,  5.  He  was  perhaps  (MHkbti,  JJ.  88,  54)  the 
author  of  a  treatise  founded  on  the  sacral  law,  and  is  referred  to  ALacbob.  8.  8,  9, 
6  sqq.  carmen  (quo  di  evocantur)  quod  UU  (Sammonicus  Serenus)  te  in  cujusdam 
Furii  vetuttitsimo  libro  repperitte  profettut  eel. 

7.  Q.  Caecilius  Metellus  Macedonicus,  cos.  611/143,  censor  628/131,  f  639/115  ; 
a  political  adversary  of  Africanus  minor  ;  PRE.  2,  28.  MWkbdk,  de  Caeciliis  Met. 
(Bonn  1875)  86.  Cic.  Brut.  81  Q.  Metellus  .  .  .  in  primis  est  habit**  eloquent 
.  .  .  cuiut  et  aliae  runt  oratione*  el  contra  Ti.  Oracchum  expotita  eat  in  C.  Fanni 
annalibu*.    Cf.  §  141,  2. 

8.  Cic.  Brut.  94  fuerunt  etiam  in  oratomm  numero  mediocrium  L.  et  Sp.  Afummii 
fratret,  quorum  exstant  amborum  oratione*}  timptex  quidem  Luriu*  et  antiquut, 
Spuria*  autem  nihito  We  quidem  ornatior,  ted  tamen  attrictior ;  fuit  enim  doctu*  ex 
disciplina  Stoicorum.  Lucius  was  cos.  608/146  and  destroyed  Corinth  ;  PRE.  5, 199 ; 
see  §  168,  7.  His  younger  brother  Spurius  accompanied  him  as  legate  to  Achaia, 
and  wrote  epittola*  versiculi*  faceti*  ad  familiar**  missa*  a  Corinlho  (Cic.  Att.  18, 
6,4).    Cf.  §25,  1. 

9.  Cic.  Brut.  94  multae  runt  Sp.  (Postumii)  Albini  (cos.  606/148)  oratione*.— 
For  others  see  §  182,  4.  §  133,  4  and  5. 

132.  The  historians  of  the  first  twenty  years  of  the  7th 
century  u.c.  still  clung  to  the  manner  of  the  older  Annalists, 
but  followed  Cato's  example  in  writing  Latin.  The  earliest  of 
them  was  L.  Cassius  Hemina,  the  most  important  L.  Calpurnius 
Piso  Frugi ;  both  beginning  with  the  foundation  of  Rome  and 
concluding  with  their  own  time.  Besides  these,  Fabius  Maximus 
Servilianus  belongs  to  this  period.  Trebius  Niger  wrote  on 
subjects  in  natural  history,  as  did  the  Spaniard  Turranius  Gracilis 
(date  uncertain). 

1.  L.  is  called  Hemina  in  Pbisc.  GL.  2,  482, 15.  Schol.  V kboh.  Aen.  2, 717.  p. 
91  K. — Ckssobin.  d.  n.  17,  11  (concerning  the  fourth  secular  games) :  at  Puo 
ctmsoriut  et  Cn.  Gelliu*,  ted  et  Cattiu*  Hemina,  qui  illo  tempore  vivebat,  pott  annum 
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facto*  lertium  affirmant,  viz.  608/146.  Cass,  is  called  vetuetiuimua  auetor  annatium 
in  Plixt  NH.  18,  84  ;  cf.  29, 12  Castuu  Ilemina  ex  antiquieeimie  auetor  est  primuvi 
e  medicis  remue  liomam  etc.  The  quotation  Caetius  Ilemina  de  ceneoribiu  libr.  II. 
(ap.  Nok.  846,  22)  is  not  incredible.  (MHkrtl  de  hist.  1871,  p.  2  sq.)  Of  his 
historical  work,  called  both  Annate*  and  Iluttoriae,  four  books  are  quoted.  The 
oldest  history  was  treated  extensively  in  b.  1,  comprising  also  other  towns  of  Italy. 
The  fourth  book  was  entitled  beUum  punicum  posterior  (cf.  prior  bellum  and  foedue 
prior  ap.  Claud.  Quadr.  quoted  by  Pbisc.  GL.  2,  847,  7) ;  the  third  book  seems, 
therefore,  to  have  treated  of  the  first  Punic  war,  while  the  second  may  have  con- 
tained a  short  resume  of  the  Roman  history  down  to  the  first  Punic  war  (Vahlen, 
Enn.  p.  li  n.).  As  Pliny  in  his  list  of  authorities  quotes  him  at  book  xu  (arborum 
naturae),  xiv  (de  peregrinis  arboribus  et  unguentis),  xxxu  (on  remedies),  he 
seems  also  to  have  taken  in  various  curiosities.  Also  sacerdotal  and  juridical 
works,  and  attempts  at  etymology.  Fragments  of  his  works,  which  it  is  sometimes 
difficult  to  keep  apart  from  those  of  other  Cassii,  HPktkb,  hist.  rell.  1,  95  ;  fragm. 
68.   Concerning  him  Schwkqlkb,  RG.  1,  87.   HPetkr,  hist.  rell.  1,  clxviii. 

2.  On  the  historian  Libo  see  §  172,  6. 

8.  Q.  Fabius  Maximus  Servilianus,  cos.  612/142.  Mack.  1,  16,  25  Fabiue 
Maximtu  Serviiianue pontifex  in  libro  XII  negat  oportere  alro  die  parentare.  Possibly 
a  confusion  with  Ser.  Fabius  Pictor  (§  188, 8).  Schol.  Vkbob.  ad  Georg.  8,  7  .  .  . 
Serr  ilia  nun  hiitoriarum  ecriptor.  Sebv.  Verg.  Aen.  1,  8  Fabiui  Maximus  a  una  Hum 
prime.  Dtoxrs.  ant.  1,  7  4»  oi  vp6t  airrSm  inonyuuePOi'Pu/taluw  evr+ypaipar,  WipKun  rt 
Kirue  Kal  +4fliot  Mdfruw  «oi  OfoXi/xof  o  'Arruin  etc.  As  Polvb.  8,  8  seems  to  know 
no  other  historian  of  the  gens  Fabia  besides  Fabius  Pictor,  Servilianus  appears  to 
have  begun  to  write  only  in  his  later  years.  WHarlkss,  de  Fabiis  87,  cf.  ib.  p.  8. 
HPktkb,  hist.  rell.  1,  clxxxii  and  114;  fragm.  76. 

4.  L.  Calpumius  Piso  Frugi,  trib.  pi.  606/149,  cos.  621/188,  censor  probably 
684/120  (censorins,  n.  1.  Plix.  NH.  18,  87 ;  cf.  nitruw  Aet>*io»  6  TiftnriKos  in  Dioxts.  2, 
88.  89.  12,  4).  Perhaps  the  pupil  of  Panaitios?  Philodem.  syntax,  philosoph. 
stoic,  in  the  rivista  di  philol.  8,  544.  €1  .  UN  is  probably  to  be  completed  IlctVbw 
(MHebtz).  The  adversary  of  the  Gracchi.  Piso's  historical  work  began  with 
Aeneas,  if  his  name  is  rightly  completed  Schol.  Vbbox.  Aen.  2,  717  additur  etiam  a 
L.  Caeeio  el  <Pisone>  censorio  etc.  It  reached  in  the  7th  book  at  least  to  a.  608/146 
(Ckxsobix.  17, 11).  Annales  is  generally  given  as  the  title  ;  Plix.  only  says  1.1. : 
L.  Pito  cenaoriu*  primo  commeniariorum :  hence  OJahx  (Lpz.  Ber.  1848,  429)  and 
PlCss,  de  Cine.  28  (in  Dionysius  also)  distinguish  two  Pisos,  while  MHertz 
(philologisch-klinischer  Streifzug,  1849, 15)  distinguishes  at  least  a  second  work  of 
this  Piso  (of  antiquarian  contents);  cf.  for  the  other  view  HPetbb,  hist.  rell.  1, 
cxcnt.  Piso  certainly  did  not  lack  veracity  (gravis  auetor  he  is  styled  by  Plixv 
NH.  2, 140)  and  the  references  to  him,  which  are  especially  frequent  in  the  first 
two  books  of  Livy  and  Dionysius,  do  not  always  show  good  taste,  but  show  on  the 
whole  simple  and  sober  honesty,  and  also  a  tinge  of  rationalism  antipathetic  to 
Niebuhr's  romantic  mind.  Cicero's  judgment  on  Piso's  style  is  unfavourable,  but 
Gellius,  a  professed  admirer  of  archaic  style,  pronounces  the  unmethodical  se- 
quence of  his  sentences  to  be  charming.  Brut.  106  Pito  et  causa*  eyit  et  multaruvi 
U</um  out  auetor  aut  dissuasor  fuit,  isque  et  orationes  reliquit,  quae  iam  evanuerunt, 
et  annales  sane  exUiter  scriptot.  Cf.  de  leg.  1,  6.  de  or.  2,  51  sqq.  (above  §  87,  5). 
On  the  other  hand  Gellics  7,  9, 1  ret  perquam,  pure  et  venutte  narrata  a  Pisone. 
11,  14,  1  timplicissinut  tuavitafe  et  ret  et  orationis  L.  Pieo  Frugi  ueue  est  in  primo 
anHaii.  His  two  instances  show  that  Piso  indulged  in  anecdotes;  Pliny  quotes 
him  among  his  authorities  at  book  2  sq.  (geography),  8  (animals),  12  to  18  (on 
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trees),  28  and  29  (medicine),  88  sq.  (metals),  86  (stones).  Cf.  n.  1.  Fragments  in 
HPktkr  rell.  1,  118 ;  fragm.  76.  Liebaldt,  de  L.  Calpurnio  Pisone  annalium 
scriptore,  Naurab.  1836.  Schwroler,  RG.  1,88.  HPkter,  hist.  rell.  1,  clxxxviii. 
CAldkxuovek,  Herm.  5,  151.  LKrller,  d.  2.  pun.  Krieg  u.  s.  Quellen  (Marb.  1875) 
127,  and  for  the  opposite  view  OGilrrbt,  Gott.  GA.  1875, 848.  H  Vibck,  d.  Quellen 
des  Liv.  und  Dionys.  Strassb.  1877,  attempts  to  prove  that  Liv.  2, 1-21,  82-88  are 
derived  from  Pi  so.  Kximke,  Diod.  u.  d.  rom.  Annalistik,  KonigshQtte  0/S.  1881 
maintains  that  Diodorua'  Roman  history  is  based  on  Piso.  LCohk,  Phil.  '12, 1 
sliares  this  view. 

5.  Plin.  NH.  9, 89  L.  Lurullo  proconxule  Baeticae  (a.  604/150)  comjterta  de  poly  pis 
quae  Trebius  Niger  t  comitibus  eius  prodidit.  Cf.  ib.  98  ut  ipsius  Trebi  verbis  utar. 
ib.  80  Tr.  X.  and  10,  40  Trebius  auctor  est.  He  is  named  as  an  authority  for  book 
8,  9  (de  aquatilium  natura)  and  for  book  82  (medicinae  ex  aquatilibus)  and  is 
quoted  32, 15. 

6.  Plin.  NH.  8,  8  a  vico  MeUaria  Hispaniae  ad  promunturium  Africae  Album, 
auctore  Turranio  Gracile  iuxla  genito.  Hence  he  is  placed  first  in  the  ind.  auct. 
to  b.  8,  and  also  to  b.  9  (cf.  n.  5),  and  to  book  18  (naturae  frugum).  Cf.  9,  11 
Turranius  prodidit  expulsam  beluam  in  Gaditano  More.  18,  75  in  Baetica  et  Africa 
(hordei  genus)  glabrum  appellat  Turranius.  The  date  of  the  Turranius  here  intro- 
duced is  unknown.  OHibschfrld,  Phil.  29,  27,  considers  it  not  improbable  that 
he  may  be  identified  with  C.  Turranius  (praef.  annonae  under  Tiberius  and  still 
under  Claudius,  f  about  48  a.d.  when  almost  a  centenarian ;  PRE.  6,  2256,  6)  and 
even  with  the  dilettante  writer  of  tragedies  of  the  same  name  (§  254,  8  ad  fin.). 

7.  For  Plin.  books  81  and  32  a  certain  Sornatius  (quoted  32,  68)  is  mentioned 
ind.  auct.  as  well  as  Iacchus  (§  41, 1  ad  fin.). 

133.  These  twenty  years  possess  great  jurists  in  Manius 
Manilius,  M.  Junius  Brutus,  Ser.  Fabius  Pictor,  and  especially  in 
P.  Mucius  Scaevola,  cos.  a.  621/133,  an  acute  thinker,  of  an  easy 
and  studious  disposition,  rather  than  a  man  of  action ;  it  was  he 
who  finished  the  official  Annales  and  perhaps  published  them 
in  book  form.  They  were  eminent  writers  on  their  subjects, 
especially  Manilius  as  the  framer  of  deeds  of  purchase.  Scaevola's 
brother  also,  P.  Licinius  Crassus  Mucianus,  cos.  633/131,  was  a 
legal  authority,  and  so  was  C.  Marcius  Figulus. 

1.  M\  Manilius,  cos.  605/149,  one  of  the  circle  of  Africanus  minor—  Pompon. 
dig.  1,  2,  2,  89  pott  hot  (Cato  and  his  son)  fuerunt  P.  Mucius  et  Brutus  et  Manilius 
qui  fundaverunt  ius  civile,  ex  his  .  .  .  libellos  reliquit  .  .  .  Manilius  tres  (see  Zm- 
mehn,  Gesch.  d.  rom.  Priv.-R.  1,  276),  et  exstant  volumina  scripta,  Manilii  monunienta. 
Crc.  de  or.  1,  246  Manilianas  renalium  vendendorum  leges  ediscere.  Vabbo  RR  2, 8,  5 
Manilius  scriptum  reliquit  sic  (the  formula  of  sponsio  concerning  the  purchase  of 
goats),  ib.  2,  5,  11  paulo  verbosius  haec  (formula  of  stipulation)  qui  Manilii  actiones 
nequuntur.  2,  7,  6  emtio  equina  similis  fere  ac  bourn,  .  .  .  ul  in  Manilii  actionibus 
aunt  perscripta.  LL.  7, 105  nexum  Manilius  scribit  omne  quod  per  libram  et  aes  geritur. 
(In  Varro  RR.  and  LL.  the  best  MSS.  always  give  Mamilius.)  Cic.  fin.  1,  12  disse- 
relur  inter  principes  civitatis,  P.  Scaecolam  Maniunutue  Manilium,  ab  iisijue  M.  Brutus 
dixsentiet,  .  .  .  nosque  ea  scripta  .  .  .  legimus  libenter.  Fam.  7,  22  ut  wires  id  .  .  . 
Sex.  Aelium,  M\  Manilium,  M.  Brutum  sensisse.    Cf.  ib.  7,  10,  2.    p.  Caecin.  69  si  ut 
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Manilius  siatuebat,  sic  est  iudicatum.  Gkll.  17,  7,  8  Q.  Scaevola  patrem  sunm  et 
Brutum  et  Manilium,  virot  ad  prime  dodos,  quaes  isse  ait  etc.  Dig.  41,  2,  8,  8  Brutus 
H  Manilius  putant  etc.  As  a  jurist  he  is  called  wr  prudent  by  Cic.  rep.  1,  18,  cf. 
Brut.  108  »er  mnlto  minus  (than  P.  Scaevola)  prudenter  (loqui  putabatur)  AT.  Mani- 
Hut.  de  or.  3,  188  M*.  Maniiium  .  .  .  vidimus  transverse  ambulant  em  foro,  quod  erat 
insigne  eum  qui  iti  facer  et  facer e  cicibus  omnibus  consUii  sui  copiam.  Huschke, 
iurispr.  anteiust.  5  5. 

2.  M.  Junius  Brutus,  iuris  peritissimus  (Cic.  Brut.  180;  cf.  175;  iuris  civilis  in 
primis  peritus,  off.  2,  50).  Pomfok.  1.1.  89  he  is  called  praetorius  and  it  is  stated  of 
him  sept  em  libeilo*  reliquit.  On  the  other  hand  Cic.  de  or.  2,  55,  228  Ires  Bruti  de 
iure  eivili  libros  tribus  legemlos  dedit.  p.  Cluent.  141  ires  excitavit  recitatores  eum 
singulis  libris  quos  M.  Brutus  .  .  .  de  iure  eivili  reliquit.  QriST.  6,  8,  44  tris  exci- 
tavit leetores  hisque  (M.  Bruti)  dialogos  dedit  legendos.  The  form  of  the  dialogue 
appears  from  Cic.  de  or.  2,  224,  where  it  is  also  said  ex  libro  tertio,  in  quo  finem 
scribendi  fecit  (M.  Brutus) ;  tot  enim,  ui  audivi  Scaevolam  dicere,  sunt  veri  Bruti 
libri,  i.e.  Scaevola  was  of  opinion  that  the  four  other  books  were  continuations  of 
the  original  work  by  a  jurist  of  the  7th  century  tr.c.  Cf.  Zimmkrk,  Gesch.  d.  rom. 
Priv.-B.  1,  276.— Cic.  de  or.  2,  142  video  in  Catonis  (the  younger)  et  in  Bruti  libris 
nominatim  fere  referri  quid  alicui  de  iure  viro  out  mulieri  responderint.  Gell.  6, 15, 1. 
17,  7,  8.    Dig.  49,  15,  4  (inter  Brutum  et  Scaevolam  varie  tractatum  est). 

3.  Cic.  Brut.  81  Ser.  Fulvius  (cos.  619/135)  et  una  Ser.  Fabius  PiHor  et  iuris  et 
litlerarum  et  antiquitatis  bene  peritus.  Gell.  1,  12,  14  in  libro  I  Fabii  Pictoris  quae 
verba  pontificem  maximum  dicere  oporteat  .  .  .  script  urn  est.  10,  15,  1  item  east  us 
multiplies  (fiaminis  Dialis),  quos  in  libris  qui  de  sacerdotibus  publicis  ccmpositi  sunt, 
item  in  Fabii  Pictoris  prima  script os  legimus.  Noh.  544  Fab.  Pict.  libr.  XVI  (the 
formula  follows).  228  Varro  :  commentario  veteri  Fabii  Pictoris  legi  (the  rule 
follows).  Fkst.  250  puilia  saxa  esse  ad  portum  qui  sit  secundum  Tiberim  ait  Fabius 
Pietor,  quern  locum  putai  Labeo  (the  jurist  Antistius  Labeo)  did  etc.  Macr.  8,  2,  8 
Veranius  (§  199,  6)  ex  prima  W,ro  Pictoris  (cf.  §  49,  6).  Noaics  518  Idem  (preceded 
by  a  quotation  from  the  annalist  Q.  Fabius  Pictor)  tart*  ponlificii  libro  III,  con- 
fusing the  two  of  the  same  name.  See  above  §  116,  7.  Gellius  also  seems  from  his 
way  of  quoting  it  to  have  ascribed  the  work  de  iure  pontificio  to  the  famous 
annalist  Fabius  Pictor.  Cf.  H Peter,  hist.  rell.  1,  p.  clxxix.  111.  Huschke,  iurispr. 
anteiust.  >  2.   MHektz.  JJ.  85,  47. 

4.  P.  Mucius  Scaevola,  6  pouootUrvt  (Purr.  Gracch.  9),  cos.  G21/183;  PEE.  5, 
181.  He  and  his  brother  Crassus  (n.  5)  sided  with  Ti.  Graochus  (Cic.  acad.  pr.  2, 
13). — Pumpox.  1.1.  89  (see  n.  1).  Supposing  the  order  there  (Mucius,  Brutus, 
Manilius)  to  be  not  appreciative  but  chronological,  Pomponius  would  appear  to 
confound  the  father  and  the  son ;  see  PEE.  1.1.  182.  Pomfok.  1.1.  relates  moreover 
ex  his  P.  Mucius  etiam  decern  libellos  reliquit  .  .  .  illi  duo  (Manilius  and  P.  Mucius) 
consulares  fuerunt,  P.  autem  Mucius  etiam  pout  if  ex  maximus.  The  latter  at  least 
after  681/123;  see  Cic.  de  dom.  186.  As  such  he  seems  to  have  done  away  with 
the  writing  of  the  official  Annals  by  the  pontifex  maximus,  which  had  become 
unnecessary  on  account  of  the  private  annalists ;  they  extended  at  least  only  usque 
ad  P.  Murium  pontificem  maximum  (Cic.  de  or.  2,  52).  At  the  same  time  he  would 
»«m  to  have  superintended  the  collection  and  publication  of  the  Annals  as  far  as 
they  existed  ;  sw  §  76,  2  and  8.  M*  >itmsbx,  EG.  2*,  458.  The  dignity  of  pontifex 
was  connected  with  legal  knowledge:  Cic.  de  leg.  2,  47  (cf.  52) :  .  .  .  Scaevolae 
(father  and  son,  the  latter  cos.  659/95),  pontijices  ambo  et  eidem  iuris  peritissimi  (cf . 
de  leg.  2,  52).  saepe,  inquit  P.filius,  ex  patre  audivi  pontificem  bonum  neminem  esse 
nisi  qui  ius  civile  eognosset.    de  or.  1, 170  P.  Crassus,  Hie  Dives  .  .  .  cum  P.  Scaevolae 
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frater  esset,  solitus  est  ei  pernaepe  dicer e,  neque  ilium  in  iure  civil  i  satis  factrt  po**e 

agere  coepisse  quam  ius  civile  didicistet.  Brut.  108  latine  l<xp%  putabatur  ...  P. 
Scaevola  valde  prudenlur  et  acute,  paulo  etiam  copiosius.  de  or.  1,  240  (of  Crass  us) 
id  quod  ipse  dice  ret  et  in  P.  Mucii,  fratrie  mi,  libris  et  in  Sex.  Aelii  commentariis 
tcriptum  protuliste.  The  existing  instances  of  his  decisions  and  sayings  prove  him 
to  be  as  careful  in  defining  (Cic.  top.  24.  29.  87.  88)  as  powerful  in  casuistry  (Cic. 
de  leg.  2,  57.  fin.  1,  12.  Gkll.  17,  7,  8.  Dig.  24,  8,  6tt  pr.  49,  15,  4.  50, 7, 17 ;  cf.  47, 
4,  1,  15),  especially  also  in  pointing  out  how  laws  might  be  avoided  in  a  le^al 
manner  (Ctc.  leg.  2,  53).  But  it  was  only  by  a  party  view  that  Nasica  attributed 
to  him  the  principle  Jiat  iustitia,  per  eat  mundut  (Val.  Max.  8,  2,  17  turn  Scipio 
Xasica :  quoniam,  inquit,  consul,  dum  iurie  ordinem  sequitur,  id  agit  ut  cum  omnibus 
legibus  romonum  imperium  corruat  etc.).  Butilius  Bufus  (cos.  649/105)  was  trained 
by  intercourse  with  him ;  see  §  142,  2 ;  his  most  brilliant  pupil,  however,  was  his 
son,  cos.  659/95  (§  154,  1).— Bemains:  Hcschkk,  iurispr.  *  6.  ASchskidkr,  die  drei 
Scaevola  Cic.'s,  Munch.  1879. 

5.  P.  Licinius  Crassus  Dives  Mucianus,  own  brother  of  the  preceding,  but 
adopted  by  P.  Crassus  (cos.  549/205;  see  §  128,  4) ;  cos.  628/131,  t  624/180;  PBE. 
4,  1057. — Gelu  1,  18,  10  is  Crassus  .  ,  .  traditur  habuisse  quinque  rerum  bona  rum 
maxima  et  praecipua:  quod  esset  ditissimus,  quod  nobilissimus,  quod  eloquent  istimus, 
quod  iurisconsultissimus,  quod  pontifex  maximus.  Cic.  de  or.  1,  216  P.  Crassus  idem 
fuU  eloquent  et  iuris  peritut  (likewise  Brut.  127.  Cato  50);  ib.  240 /«*  Crassus  in 
numero  distrtorum,  sexl  par  Galbae  (§  181,  4)  nullo  modo;  ib.  170  (see  n.  4).  Brut. 
98  P.  Crassum  valde  probatum  oratorem  .  ,  .  accepimus,  qui  et  ingenio  caluil  et  studio 
et  habuit  quasdam  etiam  domesticas  disciplinas.  nam  .  .  .  rum  esset  P.  Muci  (c«>S- 
579/175)  JUius  fratrenujue  haberet  P.  Scaevolam  (n.  4)  domi  ius  civile  cognoverat.  in 
eo  industriam  constat  tummam  fuisse  maximamque  gratiam,  cum  et  consuleretur 
plurimum  et  dicer  et.  He  is  mentioned  among  the  jurists  but  with  the  praenomen 
L.  (probably  by  confusion  with  the  orator  L.  Crassus,  §  152, 8)  and  wrongly  placed 
(after  8ex.  Pompeius  and  others),  Pompom,  dig.  1, 2, 2, 40  L.  Crassus,  frater  P.  Mucii 
(who  was  cos.  621/188,  see  n.  4),  qui  Mucianus  dictus  est.  In  addition  see  Vau  Max, 
8,  7,  6  P.  Crassus,  cum  in  Asiam  ad  Aristonicum  regem  debellandum  consul  vents  set, 
tanta  cur  a  graecae  linguae  notitiam  comprehendit  ut  earn  in  quinque  divisam  genera 
(i.e.  dialects)  .  .  .  penitus  cognosceret.  He  of  course  understood  Greek  thoroughly 
previous  to  this. 

6.  Valkr.  Max.  9,  8,  2  G.  Figulum  mansuetissimum,  potato  iuris  iudicio  (studio  f) 
celeberrimum,  son  of  the  cos.  592/162  and  598/156,  but  who  did  not  himself  attain 
the  consulship;  hence  his  irritable  question  addressed  to  his  consultores:  an  vat 
consulere  scitis,  contulem  facer e  nescitist 

134.  Among  poet^LT  Acci^  (born  a.  584/170  at  Pisaurum, 
died  at  an  advanced  ageT  is  especially  famons  as  the  author  of 
numerous  tragedies  |pitn.t,pd  from  the  rirppjf  The  choice  made 
by  Accius  manifests  a  just  appreciation  of  the  genuine  tragic  ele- 
ment, as  well  as  a  certain  predilection  for  romantic  incidents  and 
the  Trojan  legends.  These  fragments  are  in  a  lively  and  impas- 
sioned tone,  though  frequently  more  cleverly  turned  than  really 
pathetic.  He  dealt  also  with  original  Roman  subjects  in  his 
praetextae  Aeneadae  s.  Decius  and  Brutus.  In  prose  he  composed 
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nine  books  Didascalicon,  Pragmaticon  libri,  Annales  and  Parerga. 
Resembling  Ennius  in  versatility  of  forms  and  subject,  liberal 
thought  and  consciousness  of  his  own  worth,  Accius  surpassed 
his  predecessor  in  accuracy  and  polish. 

1.  Hikbov.  on  Euaeb.  Chr.  a.  1878=615/139  L.  Acciu*  tragoediarum  tcriptor 
daru*  kabeiur.  natu*  Mancino  et  Serrano  cos*.  (584/170)  parentibut  libertinis  et  *c»i 
iam  Pacuvio  Tar  ml  i  rua  scripta  reritavit.  a  quo  et  fundus  Aocianus  iuxla  Pisaurum 
dicUur.  quia  tiluc  inter  colonot  fuerat  (his  father,  as  the  deduetio  happened  as  early 
as  570;  184)  ex  urbe  deduct**.  Plik.  NH.  7,  128  also  mentions  the  poet  as  a  Pisau- 
renais  :  pretium  homini*  in  tervitio  geniti  maximum  ad  hanc  diem  fuit  grammaticae 
arti*  Dap/min  Attic  (thus  Dktlekbeh,  RhM.  18,  236:  daphni  natio  the  MS8.)  Pisau- 
rrrue  pendente  et  M.  Scauro  prineipe  ciritatis  HS  UCV  licente.  The  instruction  of 
Accius  imparted  his  great  value  to  Daphnis  (§  41,  1.  142,  4).  His  father's  patron 
was  perhaps  an  ancestor  of  the  knight  T.  Attius  (Accius)  of  Pisaurum,  the  accuser 
of  Claentius  (§  179/15).  Aocii  (and  Attii)  appear  on  inscriptions  from  Pisaurum, 
Oliyiexi  marm.  Pisaur.  1788.  The  forms  Acciu*  and  Attiu*  probably  differ 
dialectically.  In  the  MSS.  that  with  oc  greatly  preponderates  (see  LMCllkrs 
Lucilius  p.  320) ;  on  the  other  hand,  in  inscriptions  the  spelling  of  this  name  with 
tt  is  far  the  more  frequent.— Portrait  of  Accius  on  a  contorniate:  Bernoulli,  rom. 
Ikouogr.  1,  289  (cf .  n.  2). 

2.  Cic.  Brut.  229  Acciu*  iedem  aedQibu*  (c  614/140)  ait  $e  et  Pacuvium  docuisse 
/Mam,  cum  tile  LXXX,  ipee  XXX  anno*  natu*  e**et.  pArch.  27  D.  Brutus,  lummus  vir 
et  imperator  (cos.  616/138),  Accii  amicutsimi  tui  carminibut  templorum  ac  monumen- 
torum  adUut  exornavit  suorum,  on  which  the  Schol.  Bob.  p.  859  observes  etits  versu* 
Hatumii  a  D.  Bruto  Oallaeco  vestibulo  templi  Marti*  tuperscripti. — CoRxir.  ad  Her. 
1,  24  mimu*  quidam  nominatim  Accium  poetam  compeUavit  in  *cena.  cum  eo  Acciu* 
iniuriarum  egit.  hie  nihil  aliud  de/endit  niti  licere  nominari  eum  cuiu*  nomine 
scripta  dentur  agendo.  Cf.  ib.  2,  19  P.  Mucin*  (index)  eum  qui  L.  Accium  poetam 
nominaverat  condemnavit. — Plik.  NH.  84,  19  notatum  ab  auctoribu*  et  L.  Accium  poe- 
tam in  (Jamenarum  aede  maxima  forma  ttatuam  *ibi  posuisse,  cum  brevi*  admodum 
fui*set.-C\c  Brut.  107  D.  Brutu*  M.jtiius,  ut  ex  familiari  eiu*  (cf.  leg.  2,  54)  L.  Accio 
poeta  turn  audire  soltiu*  etc.  According  to  this  passage  Cicero  knew  Accius  person- 
ally,  and  was  in  the  habit  of  conversing  with  him  on  literary  topics ;  this  supposes 
Cicero  to  have  been  at  least  20  years  of  age,  so  that  Accius  must  have  lived 
till  about  668/86  and  have  attained  an  age  of  over  80  years.  Cic.  Phil.  1,  86  re- 
ferring to  the  reproduction  of  Accius'  Tereus  (cf.  ad  Att.  16,  2,  8. 16,  5, 1)  in  the 
year  710  44 :  niti  fort*  Accio  turn  plaudi  et  *exage*imo  pott  anno  palmam  dari,  non 
Bruto  putatit.  Here  Cicero  is  reckoning  not  from  the  death  of  Accius,  but 
(roughly)  from  the  first  performance  of  the  Tereus,  which  accordingly  would  fall 
about  the  year  650/104,  about  Accius'  66th  year.— Val.  Max.  8,  7, 11  poeta  Acciu* 
.  .  .  Iulio  Caetari,  ampti**imo  ac  florentissimo  viro  (himself  the  author  of 
tragedies,  see  §  153,  8)  in  collegium  poetarum  (§  94,  7)  venienti  numquam  adsurrexit, 

.    quod  in  compa  rat  time  communium  ttudiorum  a/i</nan(o  te  tuperiorem  esse 
contideret.   Besides,  Accius  was  about  40  years  older  than  his  fellow-poet. 

3.  QctRT.  5,  13,  48  aiunt  Accium  interrogatum,  cur  causa*  non  agerel,  cum  a  pud 
eum  in  tragoedii*  tarda  vis  esset  optime  respondendi,  hanc  reddidiste  rationem :  quod 
Ulic  ea  diceret  quae  ipee  veilet,  in  foro  dicturi  adcersarii  essent  quae  minime  relief.  In 
CV.  Plane.  59  he  is  called  gravis  et  ingeniotu*  poeta;  Sest.  120  tummu*  poeta.  The 
epithets  allu*  (Hor.  E.  2, 1,  56),  animosi  ori*  (Ovid.  am.  1,  15,  19)  etc.  express  his 
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tragic  qualities  in  a  general  manner.  Cf.  Gell.  18,  2,  2  cum  Pacuvius  .  .  .  Taren- 
turn  concessisset,  Accius,  tunc  baud  parvo  iunior,  proficiscens  in  Asiam  cum  in  oppulum 
venisset,  devertil  ad  Pacuvium  comiterque  invitatu*  piusculisque  ah  to  diebus  reUntus 
tragoediam  suam  cui  At  re  us  nomen  est  desideranti  legit.  (8)  turn  Pacuvium  <l  ixi»*c 
aiunt,  sonora  quid  em  ease  quae  scripsisset  et  grand  to,  $ed  videri  tamen  ea  sibi  duriora 
paulum  et  acerbiora.  (4)  ita  est,  inquit  Accius,  uti  dicis  ;  neque  id  me  sane  paenitel  ; 
meliora  enim  fore  spero  quae  deincrps  scribam. 

4.  Vellki.  1,  17, 1  in  Aecio  circaque  cum  romana  tragoedia  est  Of  the  tragedies 
of  A.  about  45  titles  are  still  known  to  us,  the  largest  number  we  have  of  any 
Roman  tragic  writer,  and  probably  nearly  the  whole  number  that  he  composed  ; 
in  accordance  with  this  the  fragments  of  Accius  are  also  the  most  numerous ;  the 
most  celebrated  plays  were  perhaps  Atreus,  Epigoni,  Epinausimache,  Philocteta. 
— The  fragments  in  Ribbeck,  trag.'  p.  186.  Enumeration  of  the  titles  and  con- 
tents of  the  plays  by  Teuffel  in  the  Tub.  Progr.  1858, 17.  Cf.  ORidiikck,  rom. 
Trag.  844.  599 ;  rom.  Dicht.  1, 177.  FLeo  on  Sen.  trag.  1,  158.  KBobebt,  Bild  und 
Lied  188. 

5.  Of  his  praetextae  (Ribbeck,  trag.  »  p.  281 :  rom.  Trag.  586)  Decius  (or 
Aeneadae)  treated  of  the  self-sacrifice  of  P.  Decius  Mus  the  Younger  (a.  459/295), 
Brutus  of  the  downfall  of  Tarq.  Superbus  and  the  creation  of  consuls. — Varro  LL. 
6,  7  ut  in  Bruto  Cassii  quod  dicebat  Lucretia  1  node  intempesta  nostram  devenit  domum} ; 
cf.  ib.  7,  72  apud  Cassium  (the  same  line  follows  here) :  therefore  a  praetexta  of  the 
same  contents  as  the  Brutus  of  Accius ;  hence,  in  spite  of  the  name  Cassius  being 
twice  transmitted  to  us,  it  is  usually  attributed  to  A. 

6.  The  fragments  of  Accius  other  than  dramatic  (n.  7-10)  see  in  LMOllkbs 
Lucilius  (1872)  p.  808  (cf.  p.  817).   FPR.  266. 

7.  Didascalica  (cf.  e.g.  Aristotle's  dtfewxaX/cu),  a  history  of  Greek  and  Roman 
poetry,  with  special  attention  to  dramatic  art  and  treating  also  of  the  poet's  own 
times :  very  scanty  fragments  (down  to  b.  9).  Madvio,  op.  1  (Copenh.  1884),  96. 
Teuffbl,  Tub.  Progr.  v.  1858,  35.  Ribbeck,  rom.  Dicht.  1,  267.  The  majority  of 
the  fragments  preserved  appear  to  be  in  sotadean  metre  (Lachmank,  kl.  Schr.  2,  67. 
Ritschi.  and  others)  and  this  is  supported  by  Geli..  6.  9,  16  (cf.  Prisc.  GL.  2,  517, 
5)  L.  Accius  in  Sotadirorum  I.  J.  But  the  address  to  Baebius  in  Charib.  GL.  1, 
142, 1  is  in  prose  (BCchkleh,  RhM.  85,  401) :  according  to  this  b.  9  must  have  had 
a  preface  in  prose  (cf.  the  prose  prologues  in  Mart.  Auson.  and  others).  But  an 
unmistakable  iambic  senarius  also  occurs  (Prisc  GL.  1,  253).  BCciiklrr  1.1.  con- 
siders the  main  substance  of  the  work  to  have  been  prose.  GHkrmakx,  op.  8,  890 
assumed  trochaic  tetrameters  (cf.  §  146,  8).  On  a  bad  mistake  of  Accius  in  con- 
nection with  the  history  of  literature,  see  §  94,  2. 

8.  Pragmaticon  libri,  in  trochaic  tetram.  and  on  subjects  connected  with  the 
history  of  literature  and  art. 

9.  Pi.in.  NH.  ind.  auct.  to  b.  18  (naturae  frugum)  Attius  qui  Praxidicam  (so 
Ribreck  :  praxidica  the  MSS.)  scripsit.  NH.  18, 200  Accius  in  Praxidica  (so  Ribbkck  : 
praxidico  the  MSS.),  ut  serereiur  cum  luna  esset  in  ariete  etc. :  therefore  a  work  on 
agricultural  subjects,  and  in  agreement  with  this  is  the  title :  Praxidica = Perse- 
phone, invoked  in  the  Orphic  hymn  29,  5  as  Wpa^Mtcn  .  .  .  AijoCt  ddXot  d>ror 
.  .  .  lepbr  {nQiLtv ovffa  6t'u.at  f3\a<rroti  xAocurdpi-ott  rrX.  ORlBBKCK,  RhM.  41,  631.  A 
fragment  in  No*.  61,  19  from  parergorum  lib.  I  (two  iambic  senarii)  treats  of 
ploughing  as  does  the  fragment  from  the  Praxidica  of  sowing,  and  is  certainly 
also  derived  from  the  latter,  which  in  Nonius  is  quoted  not  with  the  separate  title 
but  under  the  collective  one  (Parerga).    But  it  is  not  very  credible  that  these 
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parerga  should  have  included  all  the  works  of  Accius  except  the  tragedies,  and 
that  we  must  thus  explain  the  quotation  aanaii  XXVII  (Fust.  146,  81 ;  see  n.  10) ; 
at  the  least  it  should  have  been  worded  purer gorum  XXVII. 

10.  Annates  in  the  epic  metre,  from  which  mythological  quotations  (on 
Hermes  and  the  Kpowa)  have  been  preserved.  Bk.  1  and  bk.  27  are  quoted  (the 
latter  number  probably  too  high  and  corrupt,  see  n.  9). 

11.  Evidence  that  he  studied  his  language  is  to  be  found  in  many  artificial 
words  and  usages  in  Accius'  tragedies,  especially  his  mode  of  employing  alliteration 
(Tw-ffel,  Progr.  v.  1868,  82),  and  in  the  notice  (ML*a.  Vict.  GL.  6,  8)  that  he  wrote 
aggnlut  (instead  of  ang.).  did  not  use  z  and  y,  and  denoted  the  long  quantity  of  the 
vowels  a,  e  and  u  by  doubling  them  (§  98, 10 ;  perhaps  this  custom  was  adhered  to  by 
the  elder  Pliny,  at  least  for  the  endings  of  the  fourth  declension  ?  see  DDetlktoex, 
syrab.  philol.  Bonn.  712).  Accius  found  the  model  for  this  duplication  in  other 
Italic  dialects,  e.g.  the  Oscan,  Cmbrian,  Sabellian.  Bitschl,  op.  4, 142. 153. 861. 492. 
687.  Did  Accius  also  set  the  example  of  replacing  C  by  K  before  a  and  by  Q  before 
u  ?  Cf.  HJobdah,  krit.  Beitr.  z.  Oesch.  d.  lat.  Spr.  (Berl.  1879),  125.  Schadt,  de 
Mar.  Vict.  (1869)  18.  M.  Varro  dedicated  to  him  his  work  de  antiquitate  littera- 
rum  (§  166,  6,  e).  Cf.  Varbo  LL.  10,  70  Accius  hate  in  tragoediia  largiua  a  pritca 
consuctudine  movere  coepit  et  ad  format  graecat  verborum  magi*  rcrocare,  a  quo 
Valerius  (see  §  147, 1)  ait :  Acciut  HoctOrem  noltt  facere,  HeclAra  motet  /  and  5,  21 
apud  Accium  nort  terminus,  wed  term.cn. 

12.  GBois8iF.it,  le  poete  Attius,  Paris  1857.  Teuffel,  Caecilius  Statius  etc. 
Tub.  1858,  14  and  PBE.  1»,  2008.  Ribukck,  rom.  Trag.  840.  602;  rom.  Dicht. 
1,  177.   Critical  contributions  by  LFhltekics,  BhM.  88,  241. 

135.  The  period  of  the  Gracchi  (a.  620/134-635/119)  was  a 
time  of  civil  discord,  which  shook  the  state  to  its  very  foundations. 
In  these  excited  times  eloquence  was  a  powerful  weapon,  though 
it  availed  nothing  against  brute  force.  Gracchus  the  Younger 
was  in  this  period  the  mo9t  powerful  master  of  language  (a. 
600/154-633/121).  The  kindling  power  of  his  speeches  is  plainly 
perceptible  even  in  the  few  specimens  now  extant.  Gaius'  elder 
brother  Tiberius  (a.  591/163-621/133)  was  inferior  to  him  in 
oratory  as  well  as  in  other  matters. 

1.  Ti.  Sempronius  Gracchus,  born  591/163  or  592/162,  popular  tribune  621  / 138, 
during  which  office  he  was  exasperated  by  the  opposition  raised  against  his  well- 
intended  reform-bills,  soon  deviated  from  legal  methods,  and  was  killed  by  the 
pontifex  maximus  P.  Nasica  (oOwv  rptdKorra  jeyonh,  Plut.  G.  Gracch.  1).  Gaius 
was  nine  years  his  junior  (Purr.  Ti.  Gr.  8.  G.  Gr.  1,  consequently  born  600/154  or 
601/158),  was  triumvir  agris  dividundis  621/188  sqq.,  popular  tribune  681/123- 
633/ 121 :  in  the  last  year  he  succumbed  to  the  cos.  L.  Opimius. 

2.  Common  and  characteristic  features  of  both.  Plot.  Ti.  Gr.  2  l&iq.  xpoaurrov 
Kal  (JMupart  koI  (vi^taTt  wp$ of  xal  KaTturrn/taTucbt  V  0  Tt/W^tot,  twrorot  Si  *ai  afoSpbt  6 
TSXot.  ...  o  Xo>of  rod  vukv  Tatov  <t>o?<p6t  iced  TtptvaOkjt  tti  bki»u<rtw,  ifStw  S'  6  toC 
Tt3*plov  tal  uSX\o*>  4*ayuyi>t  Uktov,  r§  Si  \4$ct  xadapii  koI  kawcweurn/Uroi  ixpifiwi 
/cf  trot,  S  Si  Tatov  tiBopoi  koI  ytyawuftiwot.  Ty  A"  ffltt  .  .  .  S  (Uv  iruuci)t  nai  rpaot, 
6  Si  Tpa%ut  cal  QvpotiSfr.   Though  the  difference  is  perhaps  drawn  too  sharply  here, 
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there  is  no  doubt  that  Gaius  was  more  vehement,  and  he  was  embittered  by  his 
brother's  fate.  Liv.  per.  GO  C.  Gracchus  .  .  .  eloquentior  quam  frater.  Dio  fr. 
85  Bk.  6  Tpdicxot  rV  pkv  yrwftnr  6ftoiar  &6t\<t>$  tlx**  .  .  .  rij  W  vapavicfvi}  tww 
\byu>r  wo\&  avrov  wpoi^tpew.  Vellei.  2,  6,  1  ingenio  eloquentiaque  longe  praestantior. 
Cic.  Brut.  383  Gracchi  in  contionibus  multo  faciliore  et  liberiore  genere  dicendi  (usi 
sunt  quam  superiores).  Plin.  NH.  13, 83  ita  tint  lonyinqua  monununta  Tiberii  Gaique 
Gracchorum  manus.  ajtud  Pomponium  Secundum  .  .  .  vidi. 

8.  Tiberius.  Cic.  Brut.  108  fuit  uterque  (Carbo  and  Tib.)  summus  orator. 
104  et  Carbonis  et  Gracchi  habemus  orationes  nondutn  talis  tplendida*  verbis,  ted 
acutas  prudentiaeque  plenissumas.  fuit  Gracchus  .  .  .  graecis  littcris  eruditut. 
nam  semper  habuit  exquisites  e  Graecia  magistros,  in  eis  iam  adolescent  Diophanen 
Mgtilenaeum  (cf.  Plct.  Ti.  Gr.  8.  20),  Graeciae  tcmporibus  Wis  disertittimum.  de 
harunp.  resp.  41  Ti.  Gracchus  convellit  stalum  civitatis:  qua  gravitate  vir,  qua  elo- 
quentia,qua  dignitate!  Appiam.  b.  o.  1,  9  Tt/3c>of  Xepwpumot  Tpdxxot,  irV  iwi^aerjt 
ical  \afiwpdt  it  frXorifdcw,  tlvtle  re  ivfardrrarot.  That  his  participation  in  the 
Numantine  stipulations  was  early  turned  to  account  in  the  schools  of  rhetoricians, 
appears  from  Quint.  7,  4,  13  interdum  culpa  in  hominem  relegatur:  ut  si  Gracchus 
reus  foederis  mtmantini  .  .  .  missum  se  ab  imperatore  sua  diceret.  Mabtiah. 
Cap.  5,  456  remotio  est  cum,  obiectum  crimen  in  alter  urn  vel  in  aliud  .  .  .  re- 
movetur.  in  alium,  ut  Ti.  Gracchus  in  Mancinum  qui  auctor  faciendi  foederis  fuit. 
It  may,  therefore,  appear  doubtful  whether  the  arguments  attributed  to  Tib.  by 
Plut.  (Ti.  Gr.  9)  as  specimens  of  the  xiBtuebrnt  and  rvKrorn*  rod  ieSp6s  and  Appian 
(b.  c  1,  9)  are  really  drawn  from  his  speeches  or  merely  the  exaggerations  of 
rhetors  and  rhetorical  historians  (e.g.  Fannius  and  Livy).  Plutarch's  source 
seems,  however,  actually  to  have  contained  specimens  of  the  speeches  of  at  least 
Gaius  ;  cf.  G.  Gr.  4  extr. :  roioj/nj  (tie  if  nxpia  twp  \6yw  Ij*  airrov,  koX  roXXa  \aptu>  Ik 
rwe  ytypantfewe  farw  S/xota.  GCBuvanck,  studia  in  Ti.  Gr.  hist.,  Leid.  1879. 
ThGbbvk,  Krit.  d.  Quellen  z.  Leb.  des  Ti.  Gr.,  Aachen  1883. 

4.  Gaius.  General  characteristics  of  his  eloquence.  Purr.  G.  Gr.  1  rAr  \byos- 
Ctarep  uK&rrepa  KaraaKeva}6fieeos  irl  rife  roXirelajr  .  .  .  dwtSti^t  ro&t  4\Xot*  frifropat 
waiSuy  (infantium)  ftvSep  Sw^/xwrat.  3  foxvv*  r<p  \4ytw  u»  dXXot  ovScit.  4  f/r  Si  ical 
fieya\<xp<in>QTaToi  xal  ^ufiaXftlrrarot  eV  ti?  \iyew.  Cf.  n.  2.  Cic.  de  harusp.  resp.  41 
C.  Gracchus  quo  ingenio,  qua  doquentia,  quanta  vi,  quanta  gravitate  dicendi!  pro 
Font.  89  exstat  or  alio  hominis,  ut  opinio  meafert,  nostrorum  hominum  longe  ingenio*  u- 
simi  atque  eloquenlissumi,  C.  Gracchi.  Brut.  125  vir  et  praestantissumo  ingenio  et 
flagranti  studio  et  doctus  a  puero,  C.  Gracchus,  noli  enim  putare  quemquam  pleniorem 
aid  uberiorem  ad  dicendum  fuisse.  .  .  .  damnum  illius  immaluro  interitu  res 
romanae  latinaeque  litterae  fecerunt.  126  eloquent ia  nescio  an  habuisset  parem 
neminem.  grandis  est  verbis,  sapiens  sententiis,  genere  toto  gravis:  manus  extrema 
non  acccssit  operibus  eius ;  praeclare  incohata  multa,  perfecta  non  plane.  Tac  dial.  18 
Caloni  seni  com  par  at  us  C.Gracchus  plenior  et  uberior.  26  malim  C.  Gracchi  impetum. 
In  Fronto's  time  the  interest  in  Gracchus  revived.  Fhonto  epist.  p.  145  tribunalia 
Catonis  et  Gracchi  et  Ciceronis  orationibus  ceJebrata.  p.  144  contionatur  Colo  infeste, 
Gracchus  turbulente,  Tullius  copiose.  iam  in  iudiciis  saevit  ulem  Cato,  triumpltat 
Cicero,  tumultuatur  Gracchus,  Calvus  rixatur.  p.  54  oratores  veteres, quorum  aut  pauci 
out  praeter  Catonem  et  Gracchum  nemo  tubam  in  fiat.  His  study  of  (C.)  Gracchus' 
speeches  appears  also  from  p.  56.  61.  106.  To  this  revived  interest  we  owe  the 
preservation  of  some  valuable  fragments  of  his  oratory  by  G  ell  jus,  esp.  NA.  10, 
3,  3-5.  11,  10,  2-6.  11,  18,  8.  15,  12,  2-4.  Dio  again  uses  secondary  sources, 
hostile  to  C.  Gracchus,  see  fr.  85  Bk.,  where  we  also  read :  to\X$  fii*  wvne&rvri 
ie&vfinndTWP,  roXXp  6i  K<d  efoopornri  ieonirue  ivlva*  iSnnny6p€i.—ilouuMJt,  BG.  2*, 
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108.   BSchmidt,  Krit.  der  Quellen  zur  Gese.h.  der  gracchischen  Unruhen,  Berl. 

5.  The  manner  of  C.  Gracchus'  oratory:  his  delivery  very  lively  (Purr.  G. 
Gr.  4;  he  advised  modulation  of  the  voice,  Cic.  de  or.  3,  225.  Plut.  G.  Gr.  4 
extr.,  de  cohib.  ira  6.  cf.  Val.  Max.  8,  10,  1.  Quixt.  1,  10,  27.  Gbll.  1,  11,  10  sqq. 
Dio  fr.  85  Bk.  Ammian  30, 4, 19) ;  his  gestures  were  excited,  he  would  walk  up  and 
down  and  bare  his  arm,  Plut.  Ti.  Gr.  2.  Dio  1.1.  Cic.  de  or.  8,  214  quae  sic  ab 
illo  esse  acta  constabit  oculis,  voce,  gestu,  inimici  ut  lacrimas  tenere  non  possent.  His 
taunts  aimed  at  the  pride  of  the  aristocrats  and  against  individual  opponents  were 
sometimes  very  cutting.  (Sciiol.  Vat.  in  Cic.  or.  pFlacc  18.  p.  238  Or. ;  against 
Piso  C.  Gracchi  exstat  oratio  maledictorum  magis  plena  quam  criminum ;  cf.  Cic. 
pFont.  89).  Cic.  Tusc.  8, 48  lege  oral  ion es  Gracchi :  patronum  aerarii  esse  dices.  He 
chose  the  best  expressions,  Cic.  de  or.  1,  154.— Gkll.  11,  13  2  in  eius  orationis 
principio  collocala  verba  sunt  accuratius  modulatiusque  quam  veterum  oratorum  con- 
suetude ferU  On  his  exordia  see  §  44,  5.  Cic.  Brut.  100  states  tliat  he  employed 
the  rhetor  Menelaus  from  Mara  thus.  Fragmente  of  (17-19)  speeches  in  Meykb,  or. 
rom.  fragm.'  p.  227. 

6.  Cic.  de  div.  1,  36  Ti.  Gracchus  P.f.  .  .  .  nonne,  ut  C.  Gracchus,  JUius  eius, 
tcriptum  reluiuit,  duobus  anguibus  domi  comprehensis  har  us  pices  convocavit!  More 
accurately  ib.  2,  62  C.  Gracchus  ad  if.  Pomponium  (PRE.  5,  1876)  scripsii  duobus 
anguibus  domi  conprehensis  haruspices  a  poire  roncocatos.  Cf.  Pi.UT.Ti.  Gr.  1.  From 
this  it  appears  that  the  work  in  question  had  the  form  of  a  letter  and  was  at  all 
events  no  speech,  but  probably  a  political  pamphlet.  Plut.  Ti.  Gr.  8  may  perhaps 
refer  to  this:  6  «'  iSt\<f>bi  airrou  rdiot  I*  rtrt  /3i0a/v  ydypa^r  (the  motive  of  Tiberius' 
leges  agrariae).   Cf.  HPxTxa,  hist.  rell.  1,  clxxxv  ;  fr.  117.   Bonus  (n.  1)  p.  4  sq. 

136.  Among  the  orators  of  this  period  were  on  the  side  of 
the  Gracchi  only  the  brothers  Crassus  (cos.  623/131)  and  Scaevola 
(cos.  621/133),  Tiberius'  father-in-law  Appius  Claudius  (cos. 
611/143)  and  M.  Fulvius  Flaccus(cos.  629/125),  C.  Papirius  Carbo 
(cos.  634/120),  and  P.  Decius  (praetor  639/115),  perhaps  also 
C.  Scribonius  Curio  (praetor  633/121) ;  on  the  opposite  side  we 
find  Ti.  Annius  Luscus  (cos.  601/153),  Q.  Metellus  (§  131,  7), 
P.  Nasica  (cos.  616/138),  L.  Piso  Frugi  (§  132,  4),  P.  Popilius  (cos. 
622/132),  C.  Fannius  (cos.  632/122),  Q.  Aelius  Tubero  (§  139,  2), 
the  princeps  senatus,  M.  Scaurus  (cos.  639/115),  M.  Livius  Drusus 
(cos.  &42/112). 

1.  The  two  Mucii  favoured  Ti.  Gracchus :  §  133,  4. 

2.  Appi  Claudi  volubilis,  ted  paulo  fervidior  erat  oratio,  Cic.  Brut.  108.  Ap. 
Claudius  C.f.  Polc(er)  on  a  terminus  Gracchanus  C1L.  1,  552,  censor  618/186 ;  PILE. 
2,  410,  26. 

8.  Cic.  Brut.  108  in  aliquo  numero  (erant)  eiiam  M.  Fulvius  Flaccus  et  C.  Cato 
.  .  .,  mediocres  oratores,  etsi  Flacci  seripta  sunt,  ted  ut  ttudiosi  litUrarum  (literary 
dilettanti).   PEE.  8,  582.  534. 

A,  C.  Papirius  C.  f.  Carbo,  tr.  pi.  623/131,  praetor  629/125.  cos.  684/120;  PRE. 
5,  1145.   Cic.  Brut.  101  et  Carbonis    .    .    .    Jiabemus  orationes  (§  135,  3).  105 
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Carbo  .  .  .  est  in  mnltis  iudiciit  causitque  cognitut.  hunc  .  .  .  L.  Gcfliut 
.  .  .  canorum  orator  em  el  volubUem  (cf.  de  or.  8,  28)  et  satin  acrem  atque  eundem  et 
vehemenlem  el  valde  dulctm  el  perfacetum  (cf.  Lael.  96)  fuisse  dicebot ;  oddebot  indut- 
trium  eliam  el  ddigenlem  el  in  exercilationibus  commenlationibusque  multum  opera* 
tolitum  esse  ponere  (cf.  Quint.  10,  7,  27  C.  Carbo  eliam  in  tabernaculo  tolebat  hac  uti 
exercitatione  dicendi).  106  hie  optimus  illis  temporibus  est  pat ro nut  habitus.  Cf.  159 
and  221  (elojuent Mixmui  homo) ;  108  (tummus  orator).  His  culture  «wms,  however, 
to  have  been  exclusively  rhetorical,  as  he,  like  Galba  and  Porcina  (§  131,  4  and  5) 
understood  little  of  leges,  instituta  maiorum,  and  ius  civile  (Cic.  de  or.  1,  40).  He 
was,  moreover,  unprincipled  as  well  as  talented  ;  though  a  friend,  of  C.  Gracchus 
(Cic.  Lael.  39.  pMil.  8.  Vau  Max.  6,  2,  8)  he  as  consul  defended  and  praised  his 
murderer  L.  Opimius  (Cic.  de  or.  2,  106.  165.  169). 

5.  Cic  Brut.  108  Flacci  (n.  8)  aemulut  P.  Deciusfuit,  non  in/an*  Ule  quidesm,  ted 
ul  vita  tic  oratione  eliam  turbulenlut  (he  accused  L.  Opimius  a.  634/120).  PEE.  2, 
879,  7. 

6.  Cic.  Brut.  79  et  T.  Annium  Lutcum,  Q.  Fuivi  collegam  (in  the  consulship)  non 
ind  iter  turn  dicunt  fuisse.  Plct.  Ti.  Gr.  14  T/tot  "Axriot,  o&k  ineiK^t  ovii  ouxppw* 
irffparos,  i*  Si  Xoytp  wepl  rdt  ipcrr-faeii  xal  droxpiffets  Afuixos  cleat  Soswy.  Fest.  814  T. 
AnniutLutcus  in  ea  .  .  .  quam  dixit  ad  vert  us  Ti.Oracchum.  He  is  perhaps  the  same 
Annius  against  whom  Cato  Major  made  a  speech  (Fest.  305).   PBE.  1 »,  1022, 11. 

7.  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Nasica  Serapio  (cos.  616/138).  Cic.  Brut.  107  Aocius 
.  .  .  ilium  .  .  .  cum  omnibus  in  rebut  vehsmenttm  turn  acrem  aiebal  in  dicendo  fuisse. 
PRE.  2.  667, 18. 

8.  P.  Popillius  C.  f.  Laenas,  cos.  622/182  (cf.  CIL.  1,  550.  PRE.  5, 1900,  10), 
cum  citfit  egregiut  (in  persecuting  the  adherents  of  T.  Gracchus)  twin  non  indittrtut 
fuit,  Cic.  Brut.  95. 

9.  Cic.  Brut.  99  C.  Fanniut  C.f.qui  contul  cum  Domitiofuit  (a.  682/122;  but  cf. 
§  137, 4),  unam  orationem  de  sociit  el  nomine  latino  contra  C.  Gracchum  reliquit  tone  et 
bonam  et  nobilem.  Many  indeed  questioned  whether  Fannius  was  the  author  of  this 
speech,  and  attributed  it  to  C.  Persius  {litter at  us  homo  Brut.  1.  L,  omnium  fere  nostra- 
rum  hominum  doctistimut  de  or.  2,  25.  fin.  1, 7  ;  as  such  he  is  mentioned  in  Lucilius 
26,  2.  29,  99  M):  others  supposed  that  muUos  nobilet  quod  quisque  potuisset  in  Warn 
orationem  contulitte.  Both  views  are  however  opposed  by  Cic.  Brut.  1. 1.  Ib.  100 cum 
Fannius  numquam  tit  habitus  elinguis.  nam  et  causa  s  de/ensitavit  et  tribunalus  eiut 
(a.  612  or  613/142  sq.),  arbitrio  et  aucioritate  P.  Africani  gestut,  non  obscurut  fuit. 
Passages  from  his  speech  against  C.  Gracchus  ap.  Cic.  de  or.  8, 188.  Jll.  Victor  in 
Halm's  Rhet.  lat.  min.  402.  Chabis.  GL.  1, 148,  13.  Moreover  Cicero  wrongly  dis- 
tinguishes between  an  orator  C.  Fannius  C.  f.  and  the  C.  Fannius  M.  f.  mentioned 
below,  §  187,  4 ;  all  the  particulars  (including  Cic.  de  rep.  1, 18)  are  to  be  taken  as 
referring  to  this  Fannius  M.  f.  Cf.  ad  Att.  16,  18,  2.  Mommskk,  CIL.  1,  p.  158  and 
HPetkr,  hist.  rell.  1,  ocm. 

10.  M.  Aemilius  M.  f.  L.  n.  8caurus,  born  a.  592/162  of  a  noble  but  poor  family, 
by  his  euergy,  versatility  and  shrewdness  gradually  became  the  leader  of  the  aris- 
tocratic party  in  the  time  after  the  Gracchi;  cos.  a.  639/115  and  647/107,  censor 
645/109,  and  from  640/114  princeps  senatus,  f  c.  665/89.  PRE.  1*,  370.  HPetkr, 
hist.  rell.  1,  ccl.hi.  As  he  was  always  careful  of  good  appearances,  he  composed  for 
this  purpose  an  autobiography  (tret  ad  L.  Fufidium  libri  tcripti  de  vita  ipsius.  Cic. 
Brut.  112,  cf.  182,  Plik.  NH.  88,  21  and  Val.  Max.  4,  4,  11  according  to  Halm's 
emendation),  though  tliis  was  not  much  read,  probably  on  account  of  its  undis- 
guised apologetic  character  (Cic.  1.  L).   It  is  possible  that  Cicero's  recommendation 
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prolonged  the  existence  of  this  work  for  a  few  centuries ;  curious  expressions  (such 
as  aagittia  confietua,  poteratur,  possitur)  are  quoted  from  Sc&urus  de  vita  sua  down  to 
the  authority  of  Charisius  (GL.  1, 146  Scaurut  libro  III)  and  Diomedes  (see  HPeter, 
hist.  rell.  1,  185),  and  not  only  do  we  find  notices  taken  from  it  in  Val.  Max.  (4, 4, 11) 
and  Frontinus  (Strat,  4,  8,  13),  hut  in  so  late  a  writer  as  Aurel.  Victor  the  chapter 
on  8caurus  (ill.  72)  is  indirectly  derived  from  this  source.  Cicero  knew  also  of 
speeches  hy  him  (Brut.  112  huiua  et  orationea  aunt),  as  it  seems,  both  judicial  and 
political.  Brut.  Ill  in  Scauri  oratione  .  .  .  gravitaa  tumma  et  naturalia  quanlam 
inerat  attetoritaa  ...  112  hoc  dictndi  genua  ad  patrocinia  mediorriter  aptum  vide- 
batur,  ad  aenatoriam  vero  aententiam  .  .  .  vel  maxim*,  de  or.  1,  214  quanvjuam  e*t  in 
dieendo  minitne  contemnendua,  prudentia  tamen  rerum  magnarum  magia  quam  dicendi 
arte  nititur  (in  his  public  position).— From  a  speech  against  him  (a.  668/9)  hy  his 
bitter  adversary  Q.  Servilius  Caepio  (§  158,  8:  PBE.  6, 117,  88)  see  quotations  ap. 
Diom.  GL.  1,  108,  19.  196,  7.  224,  21.— Another  of  his  opponents  was  C.  Canius  («/. 
R.  nec  in/acetua  el  aatia  t  die  rat  us,  Cic.  off.  8,  58),  who  defended  Butilius  Bufus 
(§  142, 1)  when  he  was  accused  by  Scaums  of  having  obtained  office  by  fraudulent 
means.  A  witticism  of  Canius  ap.  Cic.  de  or.  2,  280.  From  him  perhaps  is  the 
quotation  ap.  Pal  l.  Festi  869,  11  (Ganniua)  ?   Cf.  §  19,  1. 

11.  M.  Livius  C.  f.  Druaus,  trib.  pL  a.  682/122,  cos.  642/112;  PBE.  4,  1108. 
oratione  gracia  et  aueloritate,  Cic.  Brut.  109,  cf.  Plct.  G.  Gr.  8  Iftu  koI  \6y<p  xal 

rXovrtf)  Twt  uiXicra  ruuaiUyots  .  .  .  iri.iu.Wot.  Perhaps  a  writer  on  law.  J  J.  85,  41 ; 
cf.  Hcschke,  iurispr.  anteiust.  9  p.  95,  6. 

12.  C.  Scribonius  Curio,  praetor  633/121,  the  first  of  three  orators  of  the  fatnUia 
Curionum,  in  qua  tret  continue*  aerie  oratorea  exatiterunt  (§  158,  6.  209,  1.  Plin.  NH. 
7,  138 ;  cf.  also  Stool.  Amur,  in  Cic.  or.  p.  880  Or.).  Cic.  de  or.  2,  98  calls  him  vel 
elo,juentiaaimua  temporibua  illia.  More  accurately  Brut.  122  fuit  .  .  .  anne  illuatria 
orator,  euiua  de  ingenio  ex  orationibua  eiua  exiatumori  poteat.  aunt  enim  ft  alia*  et  pro 
Ser.  Fulvio  de  incest u  nobiiia  oratio.  nobia  quidem  pueria  hoec  omnium  optuma 
putalatur.  Cf.  ib.  124.  A  passage,  from  it  is  quoted  in  Cic.  de  inv.  1,  80=Cokxik. 
ad.  Herenn.  2,  83.  Scripait  etiam  alia  nonnulla  (speeches)  et  multa  dixit  et  illuatria, 
et  in  numero  patronorum  fuit,  Brut.  124.  He  was  not  made  consul  (Cic.  Brut  122)  ; 
perhaps  he  had  sided  with  the  Gracchi 

137/^f6st  of  the  historians  of  this  period  tried  to  rise 
above  the  style  of  the  old  annalists.  Cn.  Gellius  and  probably 
Tuditanus  and  Vennonius  must  be  excepted,  but  the  state- 
ment holds  good  all  the  more  of  C.  Fannius  (mentioned  above 
as  an  orator),  whose  truthfulness  is  specially  asserted  by  com- 
petent judges,  and,  in  regard  to  style,  of  L.  Coelius  Antipater, 
whose  history  of  the  second  Punic  war  was  loaded  with  rheto- 
rical ornament,  but  important  in  substance.  To  this  period 
belongs  also  the  conclusion  of  the  official  Annals  and  their  pub- 
lication in  the  shape  of  a  book  (§  133,  4). 

1.  rVatof  TAXtof  (Gnaeus  Gellius  Plin.  ind.  auct,  b.  7)  is  quoted  in  the  history 
of  the  Begal  period  by  DiONrs.  Hal.  2,  81.  76  cf.  rVXAtw  4,  6.  6,  11  (oi  wtpi  YtbXiov). 
7, 1.  Cn.  Gellii  annalem  terlium  with  a  prayer  of  Hersilia  in  Gell.  NA.  18,  28  (22), 
18,  cf.  18,  12,  6  Cn.  Gelliua  in  annalUma.  ib.  bk.  8,  cap.  14  contained  verba  quaedam 
ex  Naevio  jtoeta  et  Cn.  Gellto  non  uaitote  collocota.  Ckssobi.n.  d.  n.  17, 11  Piao  cenaoriue 
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et  Cn.  Gellius.  Macbob.  1,  1G,  21  Gellius  annalium  libro  XV  et  Catsius  Hemina. 
Ciiabis.  GL.  1,  54  Gellius  in  II  ...  et  in  V  ...  et  in  VII  .  .  .  idem  Gellius  XCVII 
(?  exc.  Cauchii  XXVII,  cf.  FMaixneb,  ZfoG.  29,  332) ;  ib.  55  (also  189) :  Gelliu* 
libro  XXIII  (?  Caueh.  XXXVI)  -  in  Pbisc.  GL.  2,  318  the  same  fragment  from 
Gellius  libro  XXX.  The  work  seems  certainly  to  have  been  long  and  detailed : 
possibly  this  annalist  is  the  same  Cn.  Gellius  against  whom  Cato  the  Elder  made  a 
speech  (Gell.  NA.  14,  2,  21.  26),  PRE.  8,  661.  KNippkbdet,  op.  899.  OMxltzkb, 
J  J.  105,  429.  Mention  is  made  of  Gellius  (I7XX«m  and  GeJlii,  see  KNippkbdkt  1.1.) 
ap.  Dion.  1,  7.  Cic.  leg.  1,  6  (according  to  this  he  wrote  ad  antiquorum  languorem)  : 
see  §  87,  5  and  HPbtkb,  hist.  rell.  1,  ccxxxvui.  165 ;  fragm.  92. 

2.  The  quotation  Sex.  Gdliut  in  origine  genii*  romanae  in  the  Origo  g.  rom.  16, 4 
is  spurious;  cf.  §  414,  5;  the  mention  of  A.  Gellius  (agellius  in  the  MSS.  Asellio 
OMkltzbb)  historiarum  lib.  I  ap.  Nok.  194,  8  is  also  suspicious. 

8.  Cic  leg.  1,  6  Fabium  out  .  .  .  Catonem  nut  Pitonem  aut  Fannium  aut  Ven- 
nonium.  Att.  12,  8,  1  moleste  fero  Vennonii  me  historiam  non  habere.  Dionys.  Hal. 
4,  15  ut  Ovtvruvioi  UrrdprjKtP. 

4.  Cic.  Brut.  101  alter  (see  §  136,  9)  C.  Fannius,  M.  /.,  C.  Laeli  gener  (but  see 
Cic.  Att.  12,  5,  8.  Hibscukeld,  1.1.)  et\moribus  et  ipso  genere  dicendi  durior.  i$ 
Panaetium  audiveraL  eiu*  omnia  in  dicendo  focultos  ex  historia  ipsius  non  ineleganter 
scripta  perspici  potest.  Cf.  ib.  118  and  above  n.  8.  He  was  the  companion  of  Ti. 
Gracchus  at  the  destruction  of  Carthage  (Pldt.  Ti.  Gr.  4  rov  yt  redout  iirt^n  .  .  . 
TpGrroi  [Ti.  Gracchus] ,  &%  fati  <&&vnot  \tyuw  koX  avrbt  r<£  Tifiepiy  vwexi^vai  kt\.)  and 
(a.  612/142)  in  Spain  (Appian.  Hisp.  67).  Trib.  pleb.  a.  618/141  (Cic.  ad  Att.  16, 
18  C)  ?  cf.  §  136,  9.  About  625/129-629/125  praetor  (4>d»-no«  Md/*rov  vlbt  <rrparny6i, 
Joseph,  ant.  18,-9,2).  This  is  certainly  C.  Fannius  M.  f.  (CIL.  1,  560)  Strabo,  cos. 
632/122,  and  therefore  born  about  580/174.  Victobik.  in  Cic.  rhet.  1,  28  p.  57 
Or.  =  203,  27  Halm :  Sallustius  .  .  .  in  libro  I  historiarum  dat  Catoni  brevitatem  .  .  . 
Fannio  vero  veritaUm.  Highest  number  of  books  known :  Schol.  Veb.  ad  Aen.  3, 
707  C.  Fannius  in  VIII  annali  Drepanum  modo,  modo  Drepana  appellat.  The 
repeated  mention  of  Drepana  here  evidenced  points  to  the  first  Punic  war 
(Hihschkeld  1.  L).  The  other  fragments  refer  to  the  period  contemporary  with 
the  author  (e.g.  Cic.  de  or.  2,  270  Fannius  in  annalibus  suit  African  um  Arm  ilia wum 
.  .  .  appellat  ffpwi»o=Brut.  299  ut  ait  in  hisioria  sua  C.  Fannius.)  The  work  would 
appear  to  have  been  exhaustive,  if  the  first  Punic  war  was  related  only  in  bk.  8 ; 
see  also  Cic.  Brut.  81  Metellus'  speech  contra  Ti.  Gracchum  exposita  est  in  C.  Fanni 
annalibus.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  M.  Brutus  (§  210,  2)  epitomised  it : 
epitome  Bruti  Fanniana  an  (?)  Bruti  epiioma  Fanniorum,  Cic.  Att.  12, 5,  8.  HPbtkb, 
hist.  rell.  1,  188;  fragm.  87.  PRE.  8,  421.— HPbtkb,  hist  rell.  1,  ecu.  OHibscb- 
feld,  Wien.  Stud.  6, 127. 

5.  Cic.  leg.  1,  6  Farmii  aetale  coniunctus  Antipater  paulo  inflavit  vehtmentius 
habuitque  vires  agrestis  ille  quidem  atque  horridas,  sine  nitore  ac  palaestra  etc.  de  or. 
2,  54  paululum  se  erexil  et  addidit  historiae  maiorem  tonum  voeis  vir  orfimut,  Crasti 
familiaris,  Antipater:  ceteri  non  exornaUren  rerum  sed  tantummodo  narratores  fuerunl 
.  .  .  ted  ipse  Caelius  neque  distinxit  historiam  varietate  oolorum  neque  verborum  col  lo- 
cal ione  et  tractu  orationis  lent  et  aequabili  perpolivit  illud  opus;  sed  ut  homo  neque 
doctus  neque  maxime  aptus  ad  dicendum,  sicut  potuit,  dolavit :  vicit  tamen  superior  r*. 
Brut.  102  L.  Caelius  Antipater  scriptor  .  .  .  fuit  ut  lemporibus  Mis  luculentus,  iuris 
valde  peril  ut,  multorum  etiam,  ut  L.  Crassi  (born  614/140)  magister.  Pompob.  Dig. 
1,  2,  2,  40  Caelius  Antipater,  qui  historias  cantcripsil,  sed  plus  etoquentia*  quam 
scientiae  iuris  ope  ram  dediL  His  legal  knowledge  justifies  the  assumption  of 
Roman  nationality.   At  all  events  he  was  no  freed  man  (see  Scbt.  rhet.  8 ;  above 
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§  36, 8),  but  probably  the  son  of  one.  (FLachx  axn,  de  font.  Liv.  2, 19).  That  he 
belonged  to  the  period  of  the  Gracchi,  appears  from  Cic.  de  div.  1,  56  C.  Gracchus 
multis  dixit,  ut  scriptum  apud  eundem  Caelium  est,  sibi  in  somnis  .  .  .  fratrem  visum 
<"<*#  .  .  .  hoc  antequam  tribunus  pi.  C.  Gracchus  f actus  est  et  se  audisse  scribit  Caelius 
€t  ilium  dixisse  multis.  Val.  Max.  1,  7,  6  Caelius  etiam,  cert  us  romanae  historiae 
and  or,  sermonem  de  ea  re  ad  suae  aures  illo  adhuc  vivo  pervenisse  scribit.  Vki.lf.i.  2, 
9, 6  vetustior  Sisenna  fuit  Caelius. — The  date  of  his  work  is  doubtful.  In  it,  however, 
the  death  of  C.  Gracchus  (a.  633/121)  was  mentioned  (Cic.  de  div.  1,  56).  Coel. 
Antip.  ap.  Plix.  NH.  2,  169  says  vidisse  $e  qui  navigasset  ex  Hispania  in  Aethiopiam 
commercii  gratia.  If  this  circumnavigator  of  Africa  was  Eudoxos  of  Cyzicus 
(Poseidonios  ap.  Strabo  2  p.  98  C.  Mkla  3, 90),  which  is  uncertain  notwithstanding 
the  argument  of  KTNeumaxk,  Phil.  45,  385,  Coelius  can  hardly  have  composed 
his  work  earlier  than  about  644/110. 

The  work  was  dedicated  to  L.  Aeiius  Stilo  (§  148) :  Cobwif.  ad  Her.  4, 18  quo  in 
vitio  (in  the  verborum  transiectio)  est  Coelius  (the  best  MSS.  vary  between  this 
spelling  and  Caelius)  assiduus,  ut  hoc  est '  in  prior e  libro  has  res  ad  te  scriptas  Luci 
misimus  AeH.y  FMarx,  studd.  Luci  liana,  Bonn  1882,  96.  Cf.  Cic.  or.  230  quod 
(traicere  verba)  se  L.  Coelius  Antipater  in  prooemio  belli  punici  nisi  necessario  factu- 
rutn  negoL  .  .  .  et  hie  quidem,  qui  hanc  a  L.  Aelio  (so  APoi  ma  :  MSS.  a  Lctlxo ;  but 
Laelius,  who  died  soon  after  629/125,  can  hardly  have  been  alive  when  the  history 
of  Caelius  appeared)  ad  quern,  scripsit,  .  .  .  veniam  petit,  et  utitur  ea  traiectione  ver- 
borttm  et  nihilo  tamen  aptius  explei  concluditque  sententias.  Very  likely  a  declaration 
to  this  effect  was  made  at  the  beginning  of  the  whole  work,  and  not  of  some  part 
of  it,  and  probably  it  dealt  with  the  second  Punic  war,  to  which  most  of  the 
extant  fragments  (see  n.  7)  relate.  Cf.  Fboxto  p.  62  rari  veterum  scriptorum  in  eum 
ia I >or cm  .  .  .  verba  industriosius  quaerendi  se  commisere  .  .  .  poetarum  .  .  .  viaxime 
Ennius  eumque  studiose  aemulatus  L.  Coelius.  Fboxto  p.  114  hisloriam  scripsere  .  .  . 
verbis  Colo  multiiugis,  Coelius  singulis.  To  this  work  perhaps  belongs  also  p.  253 
needum  legi  Coetianum  excerpt  urn  nec  legam  (t  reddam)  priusquam  ipse  sensus  venatus 
fuero.  Cic.  de  div.  1,  49  hoc  item  in  Silent,  quern  Caelius  sequitur,  graeca  historia 
est :  is  (Silenus)  a u tern  diligentissume  res  Hannibalis  persecutus  est.  This  historical 
work  of  CoeTlus  comprised  7  books.  Book  1  described  the  years  536/218  sq.,  b.  2 
f>&s/216  sq.,  b.  8  began  with  540/214  (see  Gell.  10,  1,  3).  In  b.  6  was  related 
Scipio's  landing  in  Africa  550/204  (Now.  137).  B.  7  contained  the  last  three 
years  551/203-558/201.   WSikolim  1. 1.  46.   GFUnobr,  Phil.  40, 183. 

6.  Antipater  was  not  deficient  in  critical  faculty  (Prisciax.  GL.  2,  883  Coelius 
1  ex  scriptis  eorum  qui  veri  arbitrantur1  passive  inraikempdeorreu)  and  love  of  truth 
(Liv.  21,  46, 10.  27,  27,  18) :  he  availed  himself  of  numerous  native  authorities,  e.g. 
Fabius  Pictor,  Cato's  Origines,  Ennius  (see  n.  5),  the  laudatio  of  Marcellus  (§  81, 
5) ;  that  he  made  use  of  the  memoirs  of  the  elder  Scipio  is  conjectured  by 
LKbllkb,  d.  2.  pun.  Krieg  u.  s.  Quellen,  Marb.  1875;  and  Sibolix  1.1.  54 :  but  he 
had  also  recourse  to  opposition  authorities,  esp.  to  Silenus  (n.  5 ;  see  HBujack, 
de  Sileno  scriptore  Hannibalis,  Konigsb.  1859),  which  was  a  decided  step  in 
advance  of  the  one-sided  views  which  had  thus  far  prevailed.  Coelius  gave  special 
attention  to  the  external  form  of  his  history,  and  no  doubt  the  chief  merit  of  his 
work  consisted,  in  accordance  with  the  intention  of  its  author,  in  the  lucid, 
skilfully  chosen,  ornate  and  copiously  flowing  diction.  Thus  the  fragments 
indicate  the  interlarding  of  the  work  with  speeches  composed  by  himself  (e.g.  those 
of  Carthaginians),  and  a  propensity  to  amplification  and  to  highly  coloured 
■k-scriptions  (Liv.  29,  27,  18  sqq.  Nox.  187 ;  frequent  use  of  the  praes.  histori- 
cum),  exaggerations,  carelessness  in  regard  to  geography  (WOlfflix  1.1.  61) 
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and  to  numerical  statement*  (Lit.  29,  25,  8  Coelius  ut  abut  i  net  numero  ita  ad 
immensum  multitudinis  speciem  auget),  prominence  given  to  the  interpretation  of 
dreams  and  portent*  (Wolffi.in  1.1.  75)  ;  he  also  showed  enough  partiality  for  the 
Romans ;  see  Wolffuk  1.1.  28.  88.  44.  7a— Livy  in  his  third  decade  uses  him  far 
more  often  than  he  acknowledges;  in  opi>osition  to  JBStubm,  quae  ratio  inter 
tertiam  decadem  Livii  et  Antij>atri  historias  intercedat,  Wttrzb.  1888,  see  LBauer, 
philol.  Bundsch.  1884,  1578.  He  was  also  used  by  Plutarch  (in  the  Fab.  and 
Marcellus;  see  Soltac,  de  fontt.  Plut,  in  sec.  bello  Punioo  enarrando,  Bonn  1870. 
EWoi.ffi.in  1.1.  28.  79)  and  especially  by  Cassius  Dio  (see  M.  Posner,  quibus  auctori- 
bus  in  bello  Hannibal ico  enarr.  usus  sit  Cass.  Dio,  Bonn  1874).  That  Polybios 
made  use  of  Coelius,  who  was  his  junior  by  a  whole  generation,  as  Sieoi.ix 
(1.1.  69)  holds,  is  not  proved  and  is  a  priori  improbable.  On  the  other  hand  there 
appears  evidence  of  his  having  been  used  in  Valerius  Maximus  (HPeter,  hist, 
rell.  1,  ccxxiv.  MKrasz,  Beitr.  z.  Quellenkrit.  des  Val.  Max.,  Posen  1876,  24),  in 
Frontinus  and  in  the  author  of  the  short  work  de  viris  illustrious  (§414,4, 
"Wolfflir  1.1.  77,  80).  In  general  cf.  on  the  employment  of  Coelius'  history, 
especially  in  Livy,  KBottcher,  JJ.  Suppl.  Bd.  5,  851.  HPeter,  hist.  rell.  1,  cexxv. 
ASchafer,  histor.  Zeitschr.  28,  486.  EWolfflix  1.1.  AvGutsciiiim»,  Lit.  Centr. 
Bl.  1872,  1183.  KWNitzsch,  rom.  Annalistik,  Berl.  1878.  OGiujkrt  U. 
WSieglin  1.1. — M.  Brutus  (cf.  n.  4  ad  fin.)  had  also  epitomized  this  work  (Cic. 
Att.  13,  8  epitomen  Bruti  Caelianorum  velim  mihi  mittas,  cf.  Char  is.  GL.  1,  220 
Brutus  et  Coelius  frequenter  eo  usi  sunt).  Paulus  (perhaps  Julius  Paulus  in  the 
time  of  Hadrian  ?  see  §  358,  4)  elucidated  Antipater  (antiquated  forms) ;  cf. 
Charis.  GL.  1, 148  Paulus  in  Coelii  hist(oriarum  or  -ae)  libr.  /;  cf.  ib.  126.  217.  241. 

7.  Among  the  fragments  of  Coelius  are  many  which  relate  to  ethnology  and 
geography,  to  legends  and  etymology.  These  can  only  be  included  in  the  history 
of  the  second  Punic  war,  on  the  supposition  that  they  formed  part  of  digressions 
in  that  history :  this  is  difficult  on  account  of  the  comparatively  large  number 
of  such  notices.  Hence  first  JMelrsics,  then  ThPlCss  (de  Cinciis,  Bonn  1865) 
and  recently  WSieumx  1.1.  have  inferred  that  Coelius  composed  a  second  anti- 
quarian work.  On  this  theory  Coelius'  history  would  be  earlier,  while  the  anti- 
quarian work,  to  which  might  be  assigned  the  mention  of  C.  Gracchus'  death  and 
the  dedication  toC.  Laelius  [see  however  n.  5],  would  be  later.  But  no  convincing 
evidence  of  two  such  works  by  Coelius  can  be  produced  ;  neither  can  this  be 
proved  from  the  epitome  Caelianorum  (see  n.  6) ;  it  is  likewise  strange  that  the  two 
works  are  not  distinguished  by  special  names  (both  would  be  quoted  as  historiae, 
the  historical  work  being  in  addition  called  annales),  and  lastly  that,  for  both,  the 
number  of  books  in  the  citations  does  not  exceed  VII.  See,  besides,  for  two  works 
Sikolin  1.1.  and  Phil.Wschr.  1888,  1451  EZarkcke,  WschrfklPh.  1886,  515;  for 
the  other  view  e.g.  GFUxoer,  OGilbert,  BPOhlmann,  Phil.  An*.  10,  884  sqq. 
HPetkr,  JJ.  125,  97  and  others. 

8.  Collection  of  the  "fragments  of  Antipater:  HPeter,  hist.  rell.  1, 147;  fragm. 
98.  OGilbkut,  die  Fragm.  des  Coel.  Antip.,  JJ.  Suppl.  Bd.  10,  865  and  Siegi.in, 
die  Fragm.  des  Coel.  Antip.,  ib.  11,  1.— Cf.  in  addition  WGbokk  vak  Prixstereu 
(Leiden  1821)  and  BANauta  (Leid.  1822);  OMeltzer,  de  L.  Coelio  Antipatro,  Lps. 
1867.  HPeter,  hist.  rell.  1,  crxui.  EWolfflin,  Antiochus  von  Syrakus  und 
Coelius  Antipater  (Winterthur  1872)  22 ;  edition  of  Liv.  XXI,  p.  vm.  ThZiehsski, 
d.  letzten  Jahre  d.  2.  pun.  Kriegs,  Lpz.  1880, 112. 

9.  Festi  s  158»,  21  cuius  historiae  auctor  est  Alfius  libro  I  belli  carthaginiensis. 
HPeter,  hist.  rell.  1,  ccxxxvi.  cecum i. 
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138.  In  this  period  we  have  as  antiquarians  the  annalist  C. 
Sempronius  Tuditanus  (cos.  625/129)  and  M.  Junius,  a  partisan 
of  the  Gracchi ;  the  first  was  the  author  of  an  historical  work 
and  of  libri  magistratuuxn,  the  latter  of  a  work  de  potestatibus. 
Another  was  Junius  Congus.  The  poet  L.  Accius,  who  flourished 
about  this  time,  was  also  a  scholar  (§  134,  7.  8.  11).  Others  were 
especially  busied  in  making  the  old  literature  accessible  and  in- 
telligible, e.g.  Lampadio  and  Vargunteius. 

1.  C.  Sempronius  C.f.C.n.Tuditanus,  triumphed  as  consul  Kal.  Oct.  625/129 
de  Iapudibus  (CIL.  1,  p.  459,  xxi).  PRE.  6,  976.  Cic.  Brut.  95  C.  Tuditanus  cum 
vmmi  vita  atque  xnctu  excultus  atque  expolitus  turn  eius  elegant  est  habitum  eiiam  orationis 
tjenm$.  DtOHTS.  1, 11  ol  Xoyi drarot  tu*  ^uuoXkwp  <rvyypa<p4ww,  fp  oU  tori  116/Mrtot  rt  K&tup 
.  .  .  coi  r«i£ot  ZtnTfHtrun  kqI  AXKot  vvxni.  Cf.  ib.  1, 18.  The  notice  there  given  con- 
cerning the  aborigines  of  Italy  is  probably  taken  from  his  history,  as  well  as  the 
one  about  Begulus  in  Gbll.  7, 4, 1  and  about  the  triumph  of  Flamininus  (a.  560/194) 
in  Plct.  Flam.  14.  Hence  his  work  seems  to  have  been  after  the  manner  of  the 
Annalists  in  dealing  both  with  archaic  and  contemporary  history.  Besides  this, 
Tuditanus  libra  III  magistratuum  is  quoted  (Machos.  1,  IS,  21)  on  leap-years,  and  in 
commentario  XIII  C.  Tuditani  (Messala  ap.  Gell.  13,  15,  4)  on  the  praetor,  and  to 
this  work  may  also  belong  the  notices  concerning  the  nundiuae  (Macros.  1, 16, 82) 
and  the  trib.  pi.  (Ascok.  ad  Cornel,  p.  76  Or.  68  K-S.).  In  treating  of  leap-years, 
which  were  by  many  connected  with  Noma,  the  author  may  there  also  have 
referred  to  the  supposed  books  of  Numa  found  a.  573/ 181  (§  72, 2),  and  we  may  there- 
fore understand  of  the  same  work  Plin.  NH.  18,  87  hoc  idem  tradit  L.  Piso  cetuorius 
primo  commentariorum  .  .  .  Tuditanus  tertio  decxmo,  Kumae  decreiorum  j'uisse. 
(HPktkb,  relL  1,  ccxi  differs  from  this).  Tuditanus  is  also  mentioned  Plin.  NH. 
ind.  auct.  to  bk.  12.   The  fragments  ap.  HPktkk,  hist,  re  11. 1,  142 :  fragm.  89. 

2.  Plin.  NH.  83,  36  idque  duravit  ultra  C.  Gracchum.  lunius  certe,  qui  ab 
aviicitia  eius  Gracchanus  appellatut  at,  script  um  reliquit.  Ceksobih.  d.  n.  20,  2  magis 
Iunio  Gracchano  et  Fulvio  et  Varroni  et  Suetonio  credendum  ;  cf.  ib.  20,  4.  22,  9 
(above  §  126,  1).  Vakbo  LL.  6,  83  ut  Fulvius  scribit  et  lunius;  cf.  ib.  5,  42.  48.  55. 
6,  95  in  M.  Iunii  oommentariis.  Ulv.  dig.  1,  18,  1  pr. :  Gracchanus  (Unique  lunius 
libro  septimo  de  pote*tatibus,  from  which  Lyd.  de  magistr.  1,  24  'Iomot  r/xurx<cu'&f  &» 
rip  Ttpi  i£owri£m.  The  work  was  addressed  to  his  friend  Pomponius,  the  father  of 
Atticus  (Cic.  leg.  8, 49  de  potestatum  iure  .  .  .  pluribus  verbis  scripsit  ad  pair  em  tuum 
M.  lunius  sodalis,  perite  meo  quidem  iudicio  et  diligenter).  The  scanty  fragments 
show  that  lunius  endeavoured  to  combine  the  investigation  of  the  subject-matter 
with  definitions  of  terms ;  partiality  to  Gracchus  is  possible  but  cannot  be  traced  in 
them.  Nor  can  direct  use  of  Gracchanus'  work  be  proved  after  Varro.  HEDihk- 
bbk,  Bruchstucke  der  rom.  Juristen  (KOnigsb.  1814)  p.  56.  LMkbcklin,  de  Iunio 
Gracchano,  Dorp.  1840.  41  II.  MHbbtz,  de  Cinciis  (1842)  8a  PBE.  4,  584. 
JBkckes  ZfAW.  1854,  nr.  16.   Huschkb,  iurispr.  anteiust.4  a 

8.  LrciL.  ap.  Plin.  NH.  praef.  7  nec  doctissimis.  nam  Gaium  (?)  Per  stum  (§  136, 
9)  haere  legtrt  nolo,  Iunium  Congum  volo  i.e.  (cf.  §  148,  8)  he  objects  to  be  read  by 
learned  scholars,  but  desires  educated  readers,  and  as  such  Junius  Congus.  Cic.  de 
or.  1,  256  (the  orator  Antonius  §  152,  1  says,  a.  668/91)  historian  et  prudentiam 
iuris  pubtici  et  antiquitatis  f  iter  et  exemplorum  copiam  ...  a  viro  optimo  et  istis 
rrbut  instructissimo,/amiliari  meo  Congo  {longo  in  the  MSS.)  mutuabor.    pPlanc.  58 
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(delivered  a.  700/54)  neque  fuit  qui  id  (some  antiquarian  matter)  nobis  narraret, 
praesertim  mortuo  Congo  (conco  in  the  MSS.).  On  this  the  Schol.  Bob.  264  Or. : 
ideo  merit ionem  Congi  vuletur  interposuisse,  qui(a>  per  Mud  Umpu*  decesserat  (?  thia 
is  only  inferred  from  the  mortuo  Congo;  Conguswas  probably  older  than  Antonius, 
and  must  have  been  born  about  600/154),  homo  curiosut  et  diligent  eruendae 
vetustatis.  nam  historicus  (rion  fait).  KLRoth,  RhM.  8,  618.  HPeter,  hist.  rell. 
1,  clxxiii.  JBeckek  (see  n.  2.  ad  fin.)  connects  him  with  Gracchanus;  against 
this  see  CMFba.nckes,  comm.  crit.  ad  Lucil.  2  (1871),  86. 

4.  C.  Octavius  Lampadio  was,  according  to  Suet,  gramm.  1  (see  §  41,  1)  the 
first  who,  at  the  suggestion  of  Krates  of  Pergamus  (in  Borne  about  585/169),  criti- 
cally revised,  lectured  on  and  explained  the  works  of  the  earliest  Latin  poets ;  he 
gave  special  attention  to  the  poems  of  Naevius ;  he  published  afresh  in  7  books 
Naevius'  bellum  punicum,  which  before  was  extant  only  in  a  single  volume  (8ckt. 
gramm.  2,  see  §  95,  8).  His  editions  were  renowned  and  continued  to  be  respected 
down  to  a  late  period  (Frowto  p.  20;  see  §  159, 10.  Ennius'  annates  Lampadionis 
manu  emendati  ap.  Gkll.  18,  5,  11 ;  see  §  101,  4).  Junior  to  Lampadio  was 
Q.  Vargunteius,  who  certis  diebus  in  magna  frequent  ia  pronuntiabat  Ennius  (§  101, 4) 
and  who  likewise  handled  the  old  poets  technically  as  a  grammarian  (§  41, 
2, 1.  12). 

139.  The  Stoic  philosophy  was  in  the  Gracchan  period  pro- 
fessed by  C.  Blossius  of  Cumae,  the  faithful  friend  of  Ti.  Gracchus, 
and  by  Q.  Tubero  (cos.  636/118),  a  man  of  high  principles, 
though  of  one-sided  mind,  who  was  also  a  jurist.  In  the  augur 
Q.  Scaevola  (cos.  637/117)  legal  knowledge  preponderated  over 
his  Stoicism.  Juridical  works  were  in  this  period  composed  by 
C.  Livius  Drusus. 

1.  Plut.  Ti.  Gr.  8  Ato^dVovt  rov  ^■firooot  ml  B\oo~alov  rod  4>i\oc6q>ov  rapopunffdrruv 
avrov.  Cn>.  .  .  .  ip  ...  6  BX.  airroOtr  if}  'IroXiat  Kuuaiot,  'Amw&rpov  rov  Tapeivt 
yeyopun  i*  4«rm  axivitOnt  xal  rtrtfinfUyot  vr  avrov  rpootpuritotci  ypauudrwr  fWi^w. 
Cf.ib.20.   Cic.Lael.87.   PRE.  1»,  2899. 

2.  Q.  Aelius  Tubero,  grandson  of  L.  Aemilius  Paulus  and  nephew  of  African  us 
Minor,  praetor  probably  631/128,  cos.  suff.  686/118,  a  favourite  pupil  of  Panaitios. 
His  Stoicism,  though  not  unfavourable  to  his  juridical  studies,  was  an  impediment 
to  his  oratory,  and  as  he  carried  it  out  most  rigorously  in  practice,  he  appeared 
to  his  contemporaries  as  a  crotchety  personage;  PRE.  1»,  884.  Cic.  Lael.  87  Ti. 
Oracchum  remp.  vexantem  a  Q.  Tuber  one  .  .  .  derelictum  videbamus.  Brut.  117 
Q.  Aelius  Tubero  fuit  .  .  .  nullo  in  oratorum  numero,  ted  vita  severus  et  congruent  cum 
ea  disciplina  quam  colebat,  paulo  etiam  durior.  .  .  ut  vita  tic  oration*  durus,  incultus, 
horrid  us.  .  .  .  fuit  aulem  constant  civit  et  fortit  et  in  primit  C.  Oraccho  molestut,  quod 
indicat  Gracchi  in  eum  oratio.  sunt  etiam  in  Oracchum  Tuberonit.  is  fuit  mediocri* 
in  dicendo,  doclistimut  in  disputando.  The  belief  that  Laelius  composed  for  him 
the  funeral  oration  on  his  uncle  Scipio  Africanus  (Cic.  de  or.  2,  841)  is  probably 
based  on  a  confusion  (§  181,  2).  Pompon,  dig.  1,  2,  2,  40  Q.  Tubero,  Hie  ttoicut, 
Panaetii  auditor,  qui  et  ipse  consul.  Cic.  ap.  Gell.  1,  22,  7  nec  vero  tcientia  iuris 
maioribut  suis  Q.  Aelius  Tubero  defuit,  doctrina  etiam  tuperfuit,  explained  by 
Gellius:  disciplines  enim  Tubero  stoicat  et  dialecticas  percaUuerat.  Panaitios  himself, 
Hecaton  and  Poseidonios  addressed  philosophical  writings  to  him.   The  juridical 
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writings  of  Q.  Tubero  in  the  Ciceronian  period  (see  §  208,  1)  are  frequently  based 
upon  him. 

3.  Q.  Mucius  Q.  f.  Q.  n.  Scaevola.  distinguished  from  his  nephew  of  the  same 
name  (§  154.  1)  by  the  appellation  of  augur,  born  c.  595/159  (a.  625/129  he  is  tarn 
aetate  quacrtorius,  Cic.  de  rep.  18),  cos.  687/117,  died  later  than  666/88  (Val.  Max.  8, 

8,  5).  PRE.  5,  188.  He  was  no  real  orator  (Cic.  Brut.  102  oraiorum  in  numero  non 
fuit ;  cf .  de  or.  1,  89.  214.  284),  much  less  a  philosopher,  though  a  friend  of  Panai- 
tios  (Cic  de  or.  1, 45).  His  excellence  lay  in  '  res  pond  ere  de  iure,'  but  he  seems  not 
to  have  written  anything.  Vbllki.  2,  9,  2  Q.  Mud  us  iuris  scientia  quam  proprie 
eloquentiae  nomine  ceiebrior  fuit.  Cic.  Brut.  102  iuris  civilis  intellegentia  at  que  omni 
prudent  iae  genere  praestUit.  212  peritissimus  iurit  idemque  percomis  est  habitus. 
A tticus  and  Cicero  as  adulescentuli  used  to  assist  at  his  consultations  (Cic.  leg. 
1. 18.  Lael.  1.  Brut.  306).  With  all  his  firmness  of  character  he  was  at  the  same 
time  an  amiable  person  (comiier,  ut  solebat,  Cic.  de  or.  1,  35  and  234  eximia 
suavitate),  even  a  ioculator  (ad  Att.  4,  16,  8).  But  the  Q.  Scaevola,  whom  Pmxy 
ep.  5,  8,  5  (§  81, 1)  mentions  as  the  author  of  lasciva  carmina  (quoting  from  these 
de  dub.  nom.  GL.  5,  575,  24  Scaevola  'lassos  dunes';  cf.  Chahis.  GL.  1,  101,  7), 
likewise  the  author  of  the  epigram  on  Cicero's  poem  Marius  (Q.  Cic.  ap.  Cic  leg. 
1, 2  ul  ait  Scaevola  de  fratris  met  Mario, '  canescet  saeclis  innumerabilibus '),  and  lastly 
the  MouKtot  Srev6Xat  whose  epigram  on  a  bucolic  subject  is  to  be  found  Anth.  Pal. 

9.  217,  is  not  he,  but  rather  his  son  Q.  Scaevola  (trib.  pL  700/54;  PBE.  5, 188),  who 
a.  695/59  was  among  the  cohors  amicorum  of  the  poetaster  Q.  Cicero.  MHacpt, 
opusc  1.  214. — ASchkbiokr,  die  drei  Scaevola  Cioeros,  Munch.  1879,  5. 

4.  C.  Livius  C.  f.  Drusus,  the  elder  brother  of  the  cons,  of  642,  112  (§  186, 11). 
Cic  Tusc  5,  112  C.  Drusi  domutn  compleri  a  consultoribus  tolitam  accepimut;  .  .  . 
caecum  adhibebant  ducem.  Val.  Max.  8,  7,  4  Livius  Drusus,  qui  et  aetatis  virions  et 
arte  oculorum  defect  us  ius  civile  populo  benignissitne  inlerpretatus  est  utilissimaque 
discere  id  cupientibus  monumenta  composuit, 

140.  The  bloody  suppression  of  the  Graccbic  movement  in- 
creased the  haughtiness  of  the  nobility  to  the  highest  degree  and 
brought  about  the  disgraceful  acts  of  the  war  with  Jugurtha 
(a.  643/111-648/106),  but  also  called  up  an  avenger  in  the  person 
of  C.  Marius.  In  respect  to  literature,  the  years  between  635/119 
and  650/104  are  the  period  in  which  C.  Lucilius  and  L.  Afranius 
nourished.  To  this  period  belong  besides  the  tragic  poet  C. 
Titius,  Atta  the  composer  of  togatae,  the  epigrammatists  Pom- 
pilius,  Valerius  Aedituus  and  Catulus,  the  learned  Q.  Valerius 
Soranus,  and  Porcius  Licinus. 

1.  The  strange  humourist  Valerius  Valentinus  (from  Vibo  Valentia  ?)  seems 
also  to  belong  to  this  period.  Festcs  863  Tappulam  legem  (§  49, 1)  convivalem  ficto 
nomine  conscript  it  iocoso  carmine  Valerius  Valentinus,  cuius  meminit  Lucilius  hoc  modo 
•  TapjmJam  rident  legem  concenae  optimi.''  Val.  Max.  8,  1,  8  C.  Cosconium  ServUia 
lege  reum  (c.  667/87)  .  .  .  Valeri  Valentini  accusatoris  eius  recitatum  in  iudicio  carmen, 
in  quo  puerum  practextatum  et  ingenuam  virginem  a  se  corruptam  poetico  ioco 
signijieaverat,  erexit.  Cf.  §  114,  2.  F.  BGchelbr,  Bonner  Ind.  lect.  1877,  5.— In  the 
year  1882  was  found  in  Veroelli  a  bronze  fragment  of  a  </«*>  Tappula,  a  pot-house 
formulary  drawn  up  quite  in  the  legal  style,  but  with  comic  nomenclature,  etc 
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(M.  Multivorus,  P.  Properocius  (L.  Vinius  Me)ro;  (jtro  frt&>u  Satureia) ;  it 
Hj.jxiurH  from  the  writing  to  belong  to  the  Augustan  time :  probably  a  joke  pro- 
duwil  in  som«  festive  club  in  allusion  to  the  lex  Tappula,  which  had  been  famous 
from  tint  timn  of  Valerius.  In  1.  1  .  .  .  jus  Tapponis  f.  Tapjm.  The  name  Tappo 
seem*  to  have  hiul  a  scandalous  significance  (cf.  Catcll.  104,  4).  Momhs.,  arch. 
'/**<il.  40,  170;  bull.  arch.  1882,  180  (with  facsimile).  On  the  inscription 
AK iKft»i.ii*o,  eonjrctan.  II,  Gruifsw.  Vorl.  Vera.  1884/86,  iv.  Bibbeck,  rOm.  Dicht. 
1,282. 

141.  As  orators  of  this  period  we  have  the  grandson  of  the 
older  Cato,  M.  Cato  (cos.  636/118),  Q.  Metellus  (cos.  646/109),  the 
Epicurean  T.  Albucius  lashed  by  Lucilius,  C.  Gralba,  C.  Fimbria 
(com.  050/104),  C.  Titius,  who  has  already  been  mentioned  above 
as  a  tragic  writer,  and  others. 

1.  flxi.L.  IB,  20  (10),  10  M.  Cato  M.  f.  Af.  n.  is  tat  it  vehement  orator  fuit 
multam/ue  orntionrn  ad  rxemrfum  avi  scriptas  reliquit  el  consul  cum  Q.  Marcio  Rege 
fuit  (it.  mi  l  1H)  inque  eo  contulatu  in  Africa  .  .  .  mortem  obit.  Cicero  in  his  Brutus 
<Un  not  mention  him.  Perhaps,  however,  his  speeches  may  have  been  mixed  up 
with  thowe  of  his  grandfather.  See  also  Fbst.  154,  25.  Pbisciak.  QL.  1,  90  (Cato 
n*i*m  de  actionibua  att  pojmlum  ne  lex  $ua  abrogetur). 

2.  Q.  OiuH'ilius  Motollus  Numidicus,  cos.  645/109  (against  Jugurtha),  censor 
052/ UW;  PKK.  2,}*).  Vkllki.  2,  9,  1  mentions  him  and  Scaurus  as  second-rate 
orators  of  their  time.  Cf.  Cic.  Brut  135.  Gbi.l.  1,  6,  1  oratio  Meielli  Xumiilici 
(rather  Macnloniri,  see  above  §  181,  7;  see  MWendk,  de  Caeciliis  Met.  1875,  56) 
grama  ac  diterti  viri,  quam  in  ctnsura  dixit  ad  populum  de  ducendis  uxoribtts. 
I. iv.  jH«r.  59  Q.  M nt dint  censor  centuit  ut  cogerentHr  omnea  dueere  uxores  .  .  .  extat 
oratio  tint  quam  Auguatus  Caesar  ...  in  if  not  u  recitavit.  Cf.  Suet.  Aug.  89 
recitavit  .  .  .  oration*,,*  <j.  Metelli  de  prole  augemla.    Cf.  §  148,  4  in  fin. 

3.  Civ.  Brut,  181  doctun  ttiam  Uraecis  T.  Albucius,  vel  potins  paene  Graecus  .  .  . 
I *t  ex  aratianibus  iudicare.  fuit  autem  Athenis  adolescent,  perfcctus  Epicureus 
(of.  nat.  d.  1,  98)  eraserat.  Thetv  Q.  Scaevola  met  him  a.  638/121  and  made  fun  of 
him,  a  scone  described  by  Lucilius  in  his  satires;  see  §  1)3,  4  in  fin.  Cic.  fin.  1,  8. 
or.  1*9.  Vakbo  Men.  127  BUch.  de  Albuci  tubus  Athenia  (Cf.  Hor.  E.  1,4,  16).  A. 
f.M  108  ho  was  accused  and  sentenced  on  account  of  extortions,  whereupon  he  re- 
turned  to  Athens  and  lived  there  quietly  as  a  philosopher  (Cic.  Tusc.  5,  108). 
Perhaps  ho  then  coni|>o*ed  an  Epicurean  didactic  poem,  if  he  is  the  person  to 
whom  Fronto  refers  p.  118:  in  amis  ignorat  ut  gracilis  tit  Lucilius,  Albucius 
aridnt.  «Mimi*  I.ucrctiut  t    MHkrts  J  J.  107,  888. 

4.  Cu\  Brut.  127  C.  (ialba  quaestor  684/120)  Servi  (§  181,  4)  .  .  .  jilius,  P. 
(W*»\138,  5>  .  .  .  gener,  .  .  .  rogatione  Mamilia,  Iugurthinae  coniurationis  incidia, 
cnm  pro  ii*e  dirisset,  opf>res*u*  est  (a,  644/110).  extat  eius  peroratio,  qui  epilogus 
dicHur;  qui  Utufo  in  kom*re  pueris  nobis  erat  ut  eum  etiam  ediscertmus. 

5.  Cn\  Rrut.  129  C.  (Flavius)  J^mbria  .  .  .  bonus  amctor  in  aenatm.  idem 
tulerabilis  f+tiromu*  nec  rmiis  in  imre  civil  i,  at  cum  cirtute  turn  etiam  ipso  oratiouis 
sjemere  /«.Vt\    cm  ins  orat  touts  jwcrt  u-jtUtmms,  qnas  tarn  rtpertre  vtx  possumus. 

Cf.  do  or.  A  91. 

tv  As  orators  of  the  same  period,  though  without  detailed  mention  of  published 
*pr«vho!s  Cioro  notices  P.  Scipio  and  L.  Bestia  (Brut.  128\  C.  Licinius  Nerva  (ib. 
I2SK  C  Soxuus  Calviu\»,  M.  Brutus  and  L.  Caesulenus  (ib.  180>  M.  Silanus.  M. 
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Aurelius  Scaurus,  A.  Postumius  Albinos,  the  flamen  Albinus,  Q.  Caepio  (ib.  185), 
C.  and  L.  Mem  mi  i  (cf.  Sall.  lug.  80,  4),  Sp.  Thorius,  M.  Marcellus  and  his  adopted 
son  P.  Lentulus  (Brut.  136),  L.  Cotta  (ib.  137);  also  L.  Apuleius  Sat  urn  in  us 
{aedUiosorunx  omnium  jtott  Graceful  eloquent  istimu*,  ib.  224),  C.  Servilius  Olaucia 
(ib.).   Here  belongs  also  C.  Canius,  see  §  13G,  10  ad  fin. 

7.  Macbob.  3,  16,  14  Gain*  Titiu*,  vir  aetati*  Lucilianae,  in  oratione  qua  legem 
Fanniam  (a.  593/161)  tuatit.  Cic.  Brut.  167  eiusdem  (as  M.  Antonius  and  L.  Crassus) 
/ere  Umpori*  fuit  eque$  rom.  C.  Titiu*,  qui  meo  iudicio  eo  pervenUte  videtur  quo  potuit 
fere  latinu*  orator  tine  graeci*  litteri*  et  tine  multo  utu  pervenire.  kuiu*  oratione* 
tantum  argutiarum,  tantum  exemplorum,  tantutn  urbanitati*  kabent  ut  paen*  atiico 
Hilo  tcriptae  t»»t  videantur.  eatdem  argutia*  in  tragoedia*  *ati*  quidem  We  acute, 
ted  parum  tragic*  tranttulit,  see  §  145,  1.  These  dates  do  not  agree.  If  Titius 
flourished  about  a.  630/124,  having  been  born  about  600/154  (cf.  Fbokto,  ep.  p.  20 : 
oontigine  quid  tale  M.  Porcio  out  Q.  Emnio  out  C.  Oraocho  out  Titio  poetaef  and 
Novics  66  Bibb,  in  tragoedia  Titi),  he  might  be  described  as  a  man  aetati* 
Lucilianae,  and  at  the  same  time  fere  eiusdem  tempori*  as  Antonius  and  Crassus, 
but  that  he  should  hare  spoken  pro  lege  Fannia  as  early  as  593/161  is  hardly 
credible.  Therefore  either  two  persons  called  alike  C.  Titius  are  supposed  (KW 
Pi  debit  on  Brut.  p.  284)  or  the  name  in  Macbob.  is  held  to  be  corrupt  (LMCllkb, 
Q,  Ennius  96).  Perliaps,  however,  Macrobius  only  erred  as  to  the  name  of  the  law ; 
Titius  spoke  not  for  the  Fannia  but  for  one  of  the  later  leges  sumptuariae,  which 
completed  the  earlier  law  and  increased  its  severity,  perhaps  the  lex  Aemilia 
sumptuaria  639/115  or  the  lex  Licinia  (cf.  §  143,  1),  which  in  pleriequ*  cum  Fannia 
congruit  (Macbob.  3,  17,  8).  The  characterisation  in  Cicero  (Brut.  1.1.),  especially 
with  reference  to  the  wealth  of  argutia*  and  exempla  in  the  speeches  of  Titius,  is 
well  supported  by  the  large  fragment  (in  Mack.  1.1.)  of  his  speech  for  the  sumptuary 
law  (a  description  of  the  behaviour  of  the  aristocratic  youth  of  Borne) :  but  this 
unrestrained  vein  of  harsh  satire  and  rude  criticism  hardly  deserves  praise  as 
urbanita*  and  ttilu*  paen*  atticu*,  nor  on  the  other  hand  was  it  possible  for  Titius, 
who  wrote  tragedies,  to  have  been  tin*  I  Uteri*  graeci*  ;  at  most  he  might  have  been 
wanting  in  close  acquaintance  with  Greek  rhetoric.  On  the  title  of  a  tragedy 
(Protesilaus),  of  which  the  genuineness  may  be  disputed,  see  Bibbkck,  com.*  116. — 
Hath,  d«  C.  Titio,  Lauban  1832.  Mommskk,  BG.  2«,  408.  454.  BClueusb,  Greifsw. 
Ind.  lect.  1868,69  p.  4.   Bibbkck,  rom.  Trag.  612 ;  rom.  Dicht.  1,  189. 

142.  A  many-sided  literary  activity  was  in  this  period  shown 
by  the  two  optimates  P.  Rutilius  Rufus  (cos.  649/106)  and  Q. 
Lutatins  Catulus  (cos.  652/102) :  the  noble  Rufus  was  an  adherent 
of  the  Stoic  philosophy,  an  orator,  an  authority  and  a  writer  on 
questions  of  law,  lastly  the  author  of  a  history  written  in  Greek, 
and  of  an  autobiography.  The  somewhat  desultory  Catulus,  in 
addition  to  his  political  and  military  labours,  wrote  an  account 
of  his  life,  and  incidentally  also  playful  epigrams.  Other  works 
attributed  to  him  were  probably  written  by  his  freed  man  Lutatius 
Daphnis.  Sempronius  Asellio  likewise  confined  himself  to  the 
narration  of  events  within  his  own  experience,  but  endeavoured  in 
intentional  opposition  to  previous  methods  to  introduce  a  more 
serious  treatment  of  history.    He  undertook  to  treat  at  the  same 
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time  of  the  internal  development  of  the  state  and  aimed,  evidently 
under  the  influence  of  Polybios,  at  presenting  it  in  a  pragmatic 
form. 

1.  P.  Butilius  Bufus  was  born  c.  596/158  (see  Cic.  Brut.  85  and  Appian.  Hisp. 
88),  and  grew  up  in  the  circle  of  African  us  minor,  under  whom  he  (like  Asellio 
and  Lucilius)  had  served  in  the  Numantine  war  (a.  620/184  sq.)  as  trib.  mil.  (Apr. 
Hist.  88,  cf.  Cic.  de  rep.  1,  17).  As  praetor  (the  y«*r  unknown)  he  was  the 
author  of  the  actio  (Gai.  host.  4,  85)  or  constitutio  (fragm.  Vat.  1)  Butiliana, 
and  the  edictum  on  the  rights  of  patrons  (dig.  88,  2,  1, 1)  and  previously  perhaps 
of  the  lex  Kutilia  on  the  rufuli  (Frst.  261).  Cos.  649/105,  later  (a.  662/92?)  in 
return  for  his  rigorous  probity  he  was  sentenced  by  the  knights  after  a  haughty 
Socrates-like  defence,  and  went  into  exile  to  Mytilene  and  afterwards  to  Smyrna 
(Cic.  pBalb.  28.  Tac.  A.  4,  48).  Cicero  saw  him  there  a.  676/78  (Brut.  85,  cf.  de 
rep.  1,  18  and  de  d.  nat.  8,  80),  and  there  too  he  seems  to  have  died  (after  677/77) ; 
see  AL'Oisel,  vie  de  P.  E.  B.,  in  Meermann's  Thesaur.  iur.  1,  859.  Majaxsius, 
Comment.  2,1.  PBE.6,586.  Lowe,  P.  Butilii  Bun  vita,  Zullichau  1858.  EHuschkx, 
ZfCivilr.  14  (1856),  1.   HPetkb,  hist.  rell.  1,  cclxi. 

2.  Vellei.  2,  18,  2  P.  RutUium,  virum  non  aaeculi  »ui  »ed  omnia  oevi  optimum. 
Capitol.  Gordian.  5,  5.    Ammiax.  80,  4,  6.   Cic.  Brut.  118  RutUiun  in  quodam  truti 
et  aevero  genere  dicendi  veraatua  est  .  .  .  multa  opera  multaque  induatria  RutUiua 
fuit ;  quae  erai  propterea  gratior  quod  idem  magnum  munua  de  iure  respondrndi 
auatinebat.    (114)  aunt  eiua  oraliotu*  ieiunae,  multa  praedara  cU  iure;  doctua  vir  et 
graecia  litter ia  eruditua,  Pdnoeti  auditor prope  perfectua  in  ttoicia.    Scet.  Aug.  89 
libroa  totoa  .  .  .  recitavit  .  .  .  ut  orationem  .  .  .  RutUi  de  modo  aedificiorum. 
Diomed.  GL.  1,  876  P.  RutUiua  .  .  .  pro  L.  Ceautio  ad  populum.    HMeyeb,  oratt.* 
268.   His  legal  knowledge  he  owed  to  P.  Scaevola  (§  188,  4),  see  Cic.  off.  2,  47 ;  cf . 
Pomtox.  dig.  1,  2,  2,  40.   From  his  juridical  writings  some  fragments  are  quoted 
in  the  Digests  (on  the  authority  of  Ulpian),  but  without  further  details;  see  dig.  7, 
8, 10,  8.   83,  9,  8,  9  (cf.  Gell.  4, 1,  22).   48,  27, 1,  2.   SWZimmerm,  Gesch.  d.  rOxn. 
Privatrechts  1,  1,  280.    Macrobius1  notice  1,  16,  84  {RutUiua  scribit  etc.)  about 
nundinae  may  be  derived,  through  the  medium  of  a  work  of  Varro's,  from  a 
juridical  work  of  Butilius  (hardly  from  his  autobiography). 

8.  P.  RutUiua  Rufua  de  vita  aua  is  quoted  by  Charisius  (GL.  1,  120.  12^.  180. 
139.  146.  195)  and  Diomedes  (GL.  1,  874.  876).   The  first  repeats  (120. 189)  from 
his  fifth  book.   Autobiographical  relations  are  also  indicated  by  App.  Hisp.  88 
"PovrOuof  PoC'<f>of,  avyypa<pia  rCtrSe  to*  (pyvr  (before  Numantia),  Tint  Xl^ia-  pxovrra, 
MXeweetc.  (hence  Suidas  v.  'PovrOuor),  and  Isidores'  notice  (orig.  20,  11  ^  4)  from 
Butilius  Bufus  de  vita  sua  agrees  also  with  App.  Hisp.  85.   From  the  s^ane  work 
may  be  derived  Plut.  Mar.  28  w»  Si  '?ovri\iot  laroptl  r&  ftiv  iXKa  <>tXaX»j£-»j  T  <£yj^,  Kai 
Xpyvrbt,  /Ji'o  Si  t<J>  Mapitfi  xpooKtupovKun,  and  Plut.  Pompei.  87  o  "Powr/\tot  fv  Tajt 
UrropUus.   But  the  embassy  a.  599/155  (aiunt  RutUiua  et  Polybiwt,  Gkl^.  ^  10) 
occurred  in  his  earliest  childhood,  and  the  death  of  the  elder  Scipio  {SScipionem  et 
Polybius  et  RutUiua  hoc  anno  mortuum  scribunt,  Liv.  89,  52,  1)  was  cerfcainir'  beforv 
his  birth,  though  it  is  not  impossible  that  both  these  events  were  somewhere  men- 
tioned incidentally  in  his  autobiography.    At  all  events,  side  by  side  with  the 
Latin  version  we  must  assume  one  in  Greek,  in  which  the  personal  standpoint  was 
perhaps  enlarged  to  an  historical  one.  But  it  is  more  probable  that  ttoa  Gr<*fe  ^efljon 
was  an  independent  work.    Cf.  Athek.  4,  p.  168  E  (from  Po0<^M^ouioa,  At 
*PoimX(<f>  t£  t$)p  /W/uaucV  loTopia*  l«5<6w«6r(  rjj  'EXXiVwr  <pwrrj.    g    j3.274  C  *Povrt\t 
Tov<pot  6  rijy  T&rpiw  IffTopia*  yeypa<fnas.    12,  p.  543  B  SiafMnrot  "^ya ^unfe. 
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ItVnot  iwl  .  .  .  ut  foci  'Poirt'Xioi,  an  observation  probably  made  on  account  of 

Butilius'  accuser  Apicius  (cf.  ib.  p.  168  E).  Both  works  seem  to  have  been  com- 
posed at  Smyrna  ;  cf.  Oros.  5,  17  extr.  Smyrnam  commigrana  litterarum  atudiia 
infrnius  consenuti.  In  general  see  Sckingak,  de  rom.  autobiogr.  8.  Nis&eh,  krit. 
Untersuchungen  (1868)  41.   HPbtek,  hist,  re  11.  1,  oclxv.  187  ;  fragm.  120. 

4.  Q.  Lutatius  Catulus,  born  c.  602/152,  cos.  652/102,  who  was  with  Marius 
victorious  over  the  Cimbri  at  Vereellae,  f  667/87.  Cic.  Brut.  132  non  antiquo  Mo 
more,  aetl  hoc  nostro  .  .  .  eruditua  (cf.  de  or.  2,  28).  muUae  litterae,  summa  non  vitae 
tolum  atque  naturae  aed  orationia  etiam  comitaa,  incorrujtta  quaedam  latini  aermonia 
integritaa  (cf.  259.  de  or.  8,  29.  off.  1,  113.  Quint.  11,  8,  35).  quae  perapici  cum  ex 
orationibua  eiua  (cf.  §  81,  6)  poleat  turn  focillume  ex  eo  libro  quern  de  conaulatu  et  de 
rehua  geatia  auia  conacriptum  molli  el  xenophonteo  genere  sermon  is  miaii  ad  A.  Furium 
pocfam  (§  150,  1),  familiarem  auum.  Pixt.  Mar.  25  Suoia  Si  xai  r6r  KdrXo*  aiTb* 
dTo\<r,tlj8an  .  .  .  laropovci  (Sulla  ?),  cf.  26  wt  rba  KdrXor  avrir  laroptlv  \iyovat,  and  27 
tA  ot-r  \6.<*>ipa  .  .  .  drerex^rat  Myovair.  HJohdam  (Herm.  6,  68)  rightly  connects  this 
liber  with  the  latae  Catuli  litterae  in  Fronto  p.  126,  as  a  political  pamphlet  in 
epistolary  form.  Perhaps  he  addressed  this  to  the  epic  poet  with  the  design  of 
prompting  his  muse  to  eulogise  his  exploits;  see  HPeter,  JJ.  115,  751.  Two  half- 
erotic  epigrams  of  Q.  Catulus  ap.  Gem..  19,  9,  14  and  in  Cic.  nat.  d.  1,  79.  Hence 
included  in  the  enumeration  in  Pun.  ep.  5,3,  5  (§  81,  1).— In  addition  are  generally 
attributed  to  Catulus  Communes  historiae  (or  Communis  historia)  in  at  least  four 
books  (PniLABG.  on  Verg.  G.  4,  564),  whose  author,  in  the  three  passages  in  which 
the  work  is  mentioned  or  quoted,  is  called  Lutatius.  Without  specification  of  the 
work  Lutatiu9  is  also  cited  four  times,  the  earliest  mention  being  by  Vakko  LL. 
5.  150  and  Vehrics  on  the  fasti  Praenest.  CIL.  1,  p.  315.  The  quotations  refer  to 
etymology  and  antiquities,  especially  Italic.  Probably  it  is  incorrect  to  explain 
the  title  as  equivalent  to  'secular  history'  and  to  infer  that  the  work  was  of  a 
Euhemeristic  tendency  (see  Serv.  Aen.  10, 175,  and  ABiese,  BhM.  18,  4-18);  it  was 
rather  chosen  in  allusion  to  Timaios'  *  cm  vat  iaropiai,  and  must  be  understood  to 
denote  a  collection  of  Greek  and  Italic  legends  etc.  (see  Moxmsek  CIL.  1,  389).  But 
the  book  is  probably  to  be  ascribed  not  to  Catulus  himself,  but  to  his  learned  f rood- 
man  (see  §  41,  1.  131, 1. 150,  3)  Lutatius  Daphnis  (see  also  OJahk,  ad.  Pers.  p.  148). — 
In  gen.  PBE.  4,  1246.  HOSmos,  vita  Lutatii  Q.  f.  Catuli,  Festschr.  des  Gymn.  z.  gr. 
Klost.  (Berl.  1874)  81.  HPetkr,  hist.  rell.  1,  cclxx.  191 ;  fragm.  125  and  JJ.  115, 
751.— A  Catulus  is  perhaps  concealed  in  the  commenta  Bern,  in  Lucan.  1,  544  (p.  36 
Usener)  aed  hoc  fabuloaum  eaae  invent  in  libro  Cotulli  qui  (inyacribitur  permimo 
logiarum  (jjerperomimologiarum  OCrcsics,  ■wtpl  uiuokoytCbr  LMum.er,  BhM.  24,  622) 
or  in  Serv.  Verg.  G.  2,  95  (Catullua  earn  [uvam  Bhaeticam]  vituperat  et  dicit  nulli 
rei  eaae  aptam  etc.) 

5.  Sempronius  Asellio.  His  praenomen  is  unknown;  he  cannot  well  be  the 
L.  Asellio  who  was  praetor  in  Sicily  a.  654/100.  For  the  historian  Asellio  aub  P. 
Scipione  Africano  tribunua  militum  ad  Xumantiam  (620/13i  sq.)  fuit  (like  Butilius 
Bufus  and  C.  Lucilius)  reaque  eoa  quibua  gerendia  ijjae  interfuit  conacripait  (Gem..  2, 
13,  3).  Henoe  bora  at  the  latest  595/159.  His  work,  written  in  his  old  age,  came 
down  at  least  to  668/91  (Gmx.  18,  22,  8;  death  of  M.  Livius  Drusus):  it  is  uncertain 
whether  Cbaris.  GL.  1, 195  refers  to  668/86  or  671/83.— Next  to  the  very  doubtful 
quotation  Aaellio  rerutn  romanarum  XL    XI?  XX?)  ap.  Ciiaris.  GL.  1.  1<»5  the 

-st  number  of  books  given  is  ib.  220  Sempronius  Aaellio  hiatoriarum  XIV  ;  the 
title  is  given  more  correctly  a  p.  Gell.  18,  2S  8  Semproniua  Aaellio  in  libro 

rerun  geatarum  XIV.    The  deal!  Lochus  (a.  621/183)  was  related  in  the 

6th  book  (Gsxu  2, 18, 2. 4),  that  of  Livius  Drusus  (a.  663/91)  in  the  1 1th.  Polemic 
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of  Asellio  against  the  customary  treatment  of  history  by  the  Annalists,  and  state- 
ment of  his  own  principles  ap.  Gkll.  5,  18,  8  (cf.  §  87,  8)  nobis  non  modo  satis  eaae 
video  quod  factum  easel,  id  pronuntiare,  aed  etiam  quo  consilio  quaque  ration*  getta  esaent 
demonstrate  .  .  .  nam  neque  alacriore*  ad  remp.  defend  undam  tuque  segniore*  ad 
rem  perperam  faciundam  annate*  libri  commovere  quiquam  possunt.  scribere  autem 
bellum  initum  quo  eonsule  .  .  .  tit  etc.  .  .  .  non  praedicare  autem  interea  quid  senatui 
decreveril  aut  quae  lex  rogatiove  fata  tit,  ...  id  fabulaa  pueris  at  narrate,  non 
historia*  acribere.  That  Cic.  leg.  1,  6  places  him  together  with  Gellius  and  Clodius 
far  below  Antipater  is  due  to  the  one-sided  prominence  which  he  gives  to  style,  or 
to  an  insufficient  acquaintance  with  Asellio's  work.  The  fragments  in  HPetkb 
rell.  1,  178;  fragm.  108.  Cf.  KNipi-khdey,  op.  184.  WStelkkks,  der  rom.  Ge- 
schichtacbreiber  S.A.,  Crefeld  1867.  HPetkr,  hist.  rell.  1,  ccxlviii.  WEogkbt, 
S.A.  quem  locum  quamque  vim  inter  historicos  rom.  habuerit,  Boat.  1869. 

143.  C.  Lucilius,  born  probably  574/180  in  the  Latin  town 
of  Suessa  Aurunca  in  Campania,  of  a  well-to-do  equestrian  family, 
and  belonged  to  the  circle  of  Africanus  the  Younger.  Holding 
himself  aloof  from  political  activity  and  in  an  independent 
position,  Lucilius  put  down  in  his  miscellaneous  poems  (Saturae) 
his  reflections  on  what  he  saw  or  heard,  and  in  them  freely 
criticised  the  life  of  his  contemporaries  in  its  various  sides — 
political,  moral  and  literary — to  a  degree  never  attempted  either 
by  a  comic  poet  before  or  a  satirist  afterwards.  His  fragments 
show  a  many-sided  culture,  acute  thought,  moral  solidity,  good 
humour  and  ready  wit,  but  also  indifference  to  style.  Lucilius 
was  a  highly  respectable  and  amiable  representative  of  the 
new  Roman  character.    He  died  in  Naples  661/103. 

1.  Hi  ebon,  ad  Euseb.  Chr.  a.  Abr.  1870  (Freher.  and  Amand.  1869)=607/147 
Lucilius  poeta  nascitur.  Probably  a  confusion  of  A.  Postumius  Albinus  and  C. 
Calpumius  Piso  (cote.  574/180)  with  Sp.  Postumius  Albinus  and  L.  Calp.  Piso  (ooss. 
607/147.)  So  MHaupt,  see  JJ.  107,  72.  866.  Vkllsi.  2,  9,  4  celebre  et  Lucil  ii  nomen 
fuit,  qui  tub  P.  Africano  (620, 184  sq.)  Xumantino  beUo  equet  milUacerat.  Lucilius 
probably  performed  his  first  military  service  as  one  of  the  horsemen  who  were  re- 
quired to  be  furnished  from  Suessa  (Liv.  29, 15,  5.  Marx,  stud.  92).  Hibbos.  ad 
a.  Abr.  1914  (Amand.  1915)^651/108  Gains  Lucilius  (so  cod.  Middehill.  s.  VIII  in 
SchOne  1,  p.  143 :  the  other  MSS.  read  Lucius)  tatirarum  acriptor  Xeapoli  moritur  ac 
publico  funere  effertur  anno  aetatia  XL  VI.  Against  this  statement  as  to  his  age  see 
LMClleb,  Lucil.  p.  228;  Leb.  d.  Luc.  p.  8.  There  is  no  certain  indication  of  any 
date  later  than  651  103,  as  nothing  prevents  our  placing  before  651, 103  the  lex 
Licinia  sumptuaria  mentioned  by  Lucilius  (Gkli~  2,  24, 10)  and  repealed  already  in 
657/97  (see  LLanoi;,  rom.  Altert.  8,  70.  86).  Horace's  (S.  2,  1,  84)  mention  of  Lucil. 
as  aenex  also  shows  that  he  lived  to  an  advanced  age.  The  dialogue  in  Ctc.  de  orat. 
laid  in  the  year  663  i*l  (see  1,  72.  2,  25)  presupposes  Lucilius  to  be  dead. 

2.  lev.  1,  20  moffnus  Aurumcoe  alumnus.  Ausos.  ep.  15,  9  rudea  Camenaa  qui 
Sueaaaa  praevenia.— Hob.  S.  2.  1,  75  calls  himself  »»/ra  Lucili  centum,  on  which 
Pobph.  :  constat  enim  Lmcilium  a  vn  men  I  mm  maiortm  Pom  pet  fuitae.  Veu.xi.  2,  29, 
2  fuit  [Cn.  Pompeius]  genitua  mat  re  Lucilia,  stirpis  aenatorioe,  this  Lu  cilia  was  the 
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niece  of  the  poet,  and  his  brother,  her-  father  a  Boman  senator.  Marx,  stud.  92,  1. 
That  Lucilins  lived  in  easy  circumstances  is  shown  besides  by  Ascojucs  in  Cic. 
Pis.  p.  13  Or.  12  K-8. :  domus  (Antiochi  regit  Jilio  obeidi  publice  aedificata)  po$lea 
dicitur  Lucil  ii  poetae  fuitse ;  see  n.  1. 

8.  His  relations  with  Africanus  the  Younger  (569/186-025/129)  and  Laelius 
(cos.  614/140) :  Hob.  S.  2,  1,  71-74;  see  the  pretty  anecdote  in  Aero  ad  loc.  Other 
friends  of  his  were  (Postumius)  Albinus,  Granius  (praeco).  On  the  latter,  a 
noted  wit,  see  BOcheler  RhM.  87,  521 ;  see  there  too  concerning  an  extant  metrical 
epitaph,  which  possibly  relates  to  this  Granius.  Enemies  or  at  least  such  as  were 
attacked  by  Lucilius :  Mucius  Scaevola,  L.  Cornelius  Lent  ul  us  Lupus  (cos.  598/156  ; 
see  Mabx,  stud.  59),  Caecilius  Metellus  (Hor.  S.  2,  1,  67,  that  is,  Q.  Macedonicus 
S  131,  7)  and  his  son  C.  Caprarius;  see  Cic.  de  or.  2,  267  (LMCller  ad  Lucil.  p.  297, 
Mabx  1.1.  89),  T.  Albucius  {§  141,  8),  Hostitius  Tubulus,  Papirius  Carbo,  and 
others. — Cic.  acad.  2,  102  Clitomachus  (of  Carthago,  the  Sceptic)  in  eo  libro  quern  ad 
C.  Lucil  turn  tcripsit  poetam.  Coax  t  p.  ad  Her.  2,  19  C.  (Jaelius  index  absolvit  iniuri- 
arutn  turn  qui  C.  LucUium  poetam  in  tcena  nominatim  laeserat.  Cf.  OHihschfkld, 
Herm.  8,  468. 

4.  In  the  quotations  and  elsewhere  the  poems  are  called  talurae :  the  poet  him- 
self mentions  them  in  one  place  as  Indus  ac  termones  (fragm.  80,  56  M.  984  Lm.). 
There  were  80  books.  Only  of  books  21  and  24  are  wanting  fragments  with  the 
number  of  each  book ;  of  b.  25  only  2  words  are  preserved ;  of  b.  28  only  one 
hexameter.  According  to  the  remains  books  1-20  were  composed  in  hexameters; 
b.  22  in  distichs ;  b.  26-27  in  trochaic  septenarii ;  b.  28-29  in  troch.  sept.,  iamb, 
senarii,  dactyl,  hexameters ;  b.  30  in  hexameters.  This  voluminous  work  of  a  life- 
time was  published  gradually,  and  the  poet  certainly  (following  the  example  of 
Ennius,  Accius  and  others  in  the  treatment  of  didactic  subjects)  began  his  satires 
in  trochaic  septenarii,  next  tried  his  skill  in  other  metres,  until  he  had  proved  the 
hexameter  to  be  the  most  suitable,  afterwards  adhering  entirely  to  it.  Thus  the 
last  books  are  those  which  were  first  composed.  In  the  earliest  book  (26)  L.  enlarged 
on  his  poetry  in  general,  carried  on  (like  Horace  with  Trebatius  8.  2,  1)  a  dialogue 
with  a  friend  concerning  his  readers,  his  inward  impulse  towards  writing,  his 
disinclination  towards  all  other  literary  varieties  but  the  satiric,  etc.*— Two  chief 
groups  may  be  distinguished  among  the  books:  b.  1-20,  21  (presumably)  in  hexa- 
meters and  26-80  in  various  metres.  The  collection  in  b.  1-21  is  referred  to  by 
Varbo  LL.  5,  17  a  qua  bipartita  dicisione  (heaven  and  earth)  Lucilius  (so  Scaliger : 
Lucretiui  Flor.)  *uorum  unius  (unum  Flor.  originating  from  the  numeral  I)  et  viginti 
librorum  iniiium  fecit.  The  passage  which  used  formerly  to  be  quoted  in  support 
of  the  bipartition  of  the  Lucilian  satirical  work  in  Cobjup.  ad.  Her.  4, 18  Lucilius 
(Ooelius  in  the  MS8.)  ...  in  priore  libro  is  rather  applicable  to  Coelius  Antipater  : 
see  §  137,  5 ;  with  the  other  application  of  the  passage  the  dedication  of  part  of  the 
Lucilian  satires  to  Aelius  Stilo  is  also  precluded. — Concerning  the  third  group,  book 
22-25,  all  is  uncertain  owing  to  the  scantiness  of  the  remains.  Perhaps,  consisting 
of  distichs,  it  was  a  supplement  to  b.  1-21,  as  was  b.  80  (the  earliest  book  in  hexa- 
meters) to  b.  26-29.— By  whom  and  at  what  period  the  separate  collections  were 
united  in  a  general  one,  whereby  the  earlier  works  were  placed  after  those  of  the 
poet's  riper  years,  is  not  ascertainable. — Date  of  composition  of  the  satires :  Hob. 
a  2, 1,  68  proves  that  Scipio  (f  625/129)  and  Laelius  (f  not  long  afterwards  §  187,  5) 
were  living  when  Lucilius  wrote  the  satires  in  which  he  attacked  Lupus  and 
Metellus  (Macedonicus,  n.  3) :  this  is  confirmed  by  the  remains  of  b.  26  sqq.  in 
which  the  inveterate  bachelor  Lucilius  inveighs  against  marriage,  which  during 
his  censorship  (623/131,  §  181,  7)  Metellus  had  Btrongly  encouraged.  According  to 
R.L.  P 
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this  b.  26-80  were  composed  about  628-625/181-129  (FMabx,  stud.  91).— B.  1  after 
the  death  of  Karneades  (f  c.  626/128 ;  see  fr.  1, 12  M.  14  Lm.)  and  soon  after  the 
death  of  Lupus  (f  c.  628/126),  on  which  Lucilins  supposes  an  assembly  of  the 
gods  to  sit  in  judgment. — After  the  publication  of  b.  1  Lucilius  was  subjected  to 
the  law  of  M.  Junius  Pennus  tr.  pi.  628/126,  which  banished  the  peregrin i  from 
Rome.  After  the  repeal  of  this  law  by  C.  Gracchus  690/124  Lucilius  probably 
returned  to  Borne  (Mabx,  stud.  98).— The  impeachment  for  extortion  brought 
against  Scaevola  when  augur  (§  189,  8)  684/120  by  Albucius  (§  141,  8),  was  treated 
of  by  Lucilius  chiefly  in  order  to  ridicule  the  over-refined  oratory  of  the  Graecising 
Albucius  (perhaps  in  b.  2;  see  Mabx,  stud.  70). — B.  11  was  composed  after  644/110 
(fr.  11, 19  M.  858  Lm.  condemnation  of  L.  Opimius).  Lucilius  was  still  writing 
after  647/107  (Cic.  Brut.  160.  161.  Mabx,  stud.  92).-vHecsdk,  Lucil.  251. 
CLachmanm,  kl.  Schr.  2,  62.  LMCixbb,  Lucil.  p.  ix.  FMabx,  studia  Lucil.,  Bonn 
1882. 

5.  Lucilius'  satires  soon  became  the  subject  of  learned  annotations,  e.g.  by 
Laelius  Archelaus  and  Vettius  Philooomus  (on  this  see  §  148,  4).  Suet,  gramm. 
14  huiut  (Curtius  Nicia  in  the  time  of  Cicero)  de  Lucil  io  libroe  etiam  Sanlra  compro- 
bat.  The  eight  ingenious  lines  by  an  unknown  author  before  Hob.  S.  1, 10  treat  of 
critical  efforts  on  the  satires  of  Lucilius  by  a  certain  Cato,  no  doubt  the 
Cato  mentioned  ap.  Sukt.  gramm.  2  (§  148, 4)  and  by  a  much  decried  gram 
cqutium  doclistimu* ;  see  the  commentators  on  the  passage.  EBahbexs,  commentar. 
Cat.  2,  p.  9.  FMabx,  RhM.  41,  552.  Critical  editions  of  the  Lucilian  satires  are 
vouched  for  by  the  anecd.  Paris,  de  notis:  see  §  41,  2,  1.  11.  Gbix.  2,  24,  5 
erraverunt  qmidam  com menta riorv m  in  Lucilium  tcriptore*. 


6.  The  satires  of  Lucilius  were  varied  in  substance  as  well  as  in  form.  Th«*v 
contained  all  kinds  of  humorous  descriptions  of  the  delights  of  the  table  and  the 
wino-cup,  love-stories  (Pobph.  Hor.  C.  1,  12,  10  liber  XVI  LueUii  'Cntfyra'  in- 
tcribitmr  .  .  .  de  Collura  arnica  scriptu*\  travelling  adventures  (iter  Capuanum  in 
/  b.  8,  the  model  for  the  journey  to  Brundusium  in  Horace ;  on  it  see  LYaboes, 
Stettin  1886.  OKbiaeb,  Phil.  45,  558),  ridicule  of  all  sorts  combined  with  serious 
reflections ;  as  an  example  of  the  latter  see  the  fine  interpretation  of  what  is  meant 
by  virtus  in  Lactabt.  inst.  6, 5, 2  (fr.  inc.  1  M.  1020*  Lm.).  culminating  in 
{ virtu*  t*t)  he*  (homine*  Moresque  bono*)  magni  fatere,  hit  bene  veile,  hit 
commoda  praeterta  patriot  prima  putare,  deinde  parentum.  lertia  torn  poMremaque 
nostra.  Scipio  was  repeatedly  eulogised  by  Lucilius:  Hob.  S.  2, 1.  16  (Trebatius  to 
Horace)  imttmm  paterae  (Caeearem}  ft  mcribere  /orient.  Scipiadam  mt  eapiens  Lucil  im*. 
This  is  especially  confirmed  by  the  fragments  of  b.  80  (5  sqq.  M.)  and  of  b.  14,  in 
which  the  often  mentioned  mission  of  Scipio  to  the  East  (about  619  f  135)  was  re- 
lated i  Mabx,  stud.  81V.  The  tendency  towards  ethical  criticism,  which  made  of  L. 
the  first  satirist,  generally  predominated.  Horace  frequently  compares  himself 
with  his  great  predecessor,  whose  high  reputation  was  annoring  to  him.  Sat.  1.  4. 
1.  10,  2,  1  and  elsewhere.  Hob.  &  2.  1,  62  tst  Lmcilim*  au*u* prim**  im  hune 
carmina  morem ;  L  10,  48  he  calls  him  inventor.  The  words  ib.  66 
H  Oraeci*  imtacii  oarmini*  ametor  must  be  taken  to  refer  to  Lucilius ;  cf.  KFHebkaxv, 
de  satirae  auctore  ex  sententia  Horatii,  Marb.  16H1.  Tirmu  BhM.  90.  623.— Hob. 
S,  1.  4.  6  hinc  (otx  the  old  comedr)  ommi*  pendei  Lucil  iu*  is  incorrect  and  unjust 
tcf.  §  236,  4  .  Points  of  contact  with  the  Greek  comedy  in  L.:  Mabx,  srud.  46. 
Axvhilochos  is  quoted  27.  50  M.  655  Lm.  The  assertion  made  by  Lrvvs  ( magistr. 
1.  41V  that  Lucilius  attached  himself  to  Bhinthon,  evidently 
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7.  The  objects  of  Lucilius'  criticism.  That  he  primoret  (n.  3)  populi  arripuit 
populmmque  tributim  (Hor.  S.  2,  1,  69)  is  attested  by  the  fragments,  especially 
those  of  the  earliest  books  (26  sqq.)  Pkrs.  1,  114,  tecuit  Luciliut  urbem  te,  Lupe,  te 
Muci  (n.  8),  et  genuinum  /regit  in  illit.  Juv.  1,  166  ente  veJut  ttricto  quotient  Luciliu* 
anient  infremuit,  rubet  auditor  cui  frigida  men»  est  criminibut  etc.  Schol.  Persii 
3,  1  ha  me  tatiram  poeta  ex  Lueili  libro  IIII  tranilulit  castigant  luxuriant  el  vitia 
divitum.  Cf.  Tkebojul's  ap.  Cic.  fam.  12.  16  qui  magi*  hoe  Lucilio  licuerit  adtumere 
libertati*  quam  nobis  f  Arui..  apol.  10  C.  Lucilium,  quanu/uam  tit  iambicut,  tamen 
improbarim  quod  Gentium  et  Macedonem  puero*  (cf.  Dziatzko,  RhM.  83,  111)  directi* 
nominibut  carmine  tuo  prottituerit.  ESzeuxsKt,  de  nominibus  personarum  apud 
poetas  sat.  rom.  (Konigsb.  1862)  p.  1.  But  also  learned  criticism  and  literary 
criticism  in  general :  derision  of  the  philosophers,  e.g.  the  logical  doctrines  con- 
cerning the  chief  good  (see  the  charming  example  inc.  69  M.  1060  Lm.),  the  flimsy 
rhetoric  (n.  4  ad  fin.).— Cell.  17,  21,  49  Pacuciut  .  .  .  et  Acciut  dariorque  tunc  in 
poena  tit  eorum  obtrectandie  Luciliu*  fuit.  Hon.  8.  1,  10,  53  nil  comit  tragic i  mutat 
(parodies)  Luciliu*  Accit  non  ridei  terms  Enni  gravitate  minore*  ton  which  Pouhh.  : 
facit  autem  Luciliui  hoc  cum  alia*  turn  vel  maxime  in  tertio  libro,  meminit  nono  et 
derimo :  even  the  Greek  poets  (Euripides,  Homer),  are  criticised  by  L.,  who  also 
attacks  the  affected  mannerism  of  several  contemporaries  in  the  use  of  Greek 
phraseology :  fragm.  1,  48  M.  35*  Lm.  porro  clinopoda*  Igchnotque  ut  dicimu*  at^^n 
ante  pedes  lecti  obfue  lucerna*.  He  ridiculed  especially  the  bombastic  language  of 
the  tragedians  and  opposed  Acoius'  innovations  in  language  (quare  pro  facie,  pro 
ttatura,  Acciut  ttatut,  ap.  No*.  226)  and  spelling,  while  he  eliminated  the  duplica- 
tion of  a  long  vowel  introduced  by  Accius  (§  134, 11),  and  retained  ei  for  6  only  in 
certain  cases.  Ritschl,  op.  4,  153.  LMCi.leh  ad  Lucil.  p.  211;  Luc.  Leb.  u.  W. 
39.  WCorssek,  Phil.  18,  728.  Mabx,  stud.  4.— Quixt.  10,  1,  94  eruditio  in  eo  (L.) 
mira  et  liber  tat  atque  inde  acerbita*  et  abundantia  tali*.  On  the  Greek  words  in 
Lucil.  see  Lachmaxx,  kl.  Schr.  2,  73  and  RBouterwkk,  Phil.  82,  691. 

8.  His  intermediate  attitude  and  purpose  of  influencing  a  large  circle.  Cic. 
de  or.  2.  25  C.  Luciliu*,  homo  doc  tut  et  perurbanu*,  dicere  tolebat  neque  te  ab  indoctit- 
*imi*  neque  a  doetistimit  legi  veil* ;  .  .  .  de  quo  etiam  tcripeit :  Pertium  (§  136,  9) 
non  euro  legere,  .  .  .  Laelium  Decumum  volo.  fin.  1,7  nec  vero,  ut  notter  Luciliu*, 
recusabo  quominut  omne*  tnea  legant.  utinam  ettet  ille  Per  nut !  Scipio  vero  et 
Rutiliut  multo  etiam  magi*,  quorum  ille  indicium  reform idans  Tarentinit  ait  te  et 
Contentinit  et  Siculi*  seribere.  facete  it  quidem,  ticut  alia ;  ted  neque  tarn  docti  turn 
erant  .  .  .  et  tunt  ill  tut  scripta  leviora,  ut  urbanita*  tumma  appareat,  doctrina 
mediocrit.  Petron.  4  tchedium  Lucil ianae  humiliiaiit.  Gkll.  6,  14,  6  vera  et  pro- 
pria .  .  .  exevipla  in  latino  lingua  M.  Varro  ette  dicit  .  .  .  gracUitati*  Lucilium. 
Cf.  Fbonto  p.  113  and  62. 

9.  Indifference  as  to  form.  Cf.  Hoa.  S.  1,  4,  9  sqq.  1,  10, 1  sqq.  50  sqq.  That 
which  is  here  asserted  (S.  1,  4.  9  sq,),  L.  in  hora  taepe  ducentot  .  .  .  versus  d  ictalxit 
ttant  pede  in  uno,  is  confirmed  by  L.  himself,  e.g.  fr.  11,  10  M.  342  Lm.  conicere  in 
vertut  dictum  praeconit  volebam  Grani  (n.  3).  Especially  in  versification  L.  is 
free,  yet  without  going  beyond  what  is  admissible;  cf.  LMCllek,  metr.  lat.  71. 
BBouterwkk,  quaest.  lucil. ;  comm.  prosodiaca,  metrica,  critica,  Elberf.  1867. 

10.  Full  of  self-importance  Lucilius  himself  says  (80,  4  M.  906  Lm.) :  et  tola  ex 
mult  it  nunc  nostra  poemata  ferri ;  contrary  to  the  prevailing  fashion  of  the  Roman 
aristocracy  he  will  remain  just  what  he  is :  publicanut  vero  et  Atiae  fiamtcripturariut 
pro  Lucilio.  id  ego  nolo  et  uno  hoc  non  mulo  omnia  (26,  16  M.  527  Lm.).  The 
authority  enjoyed  by  Lucilius  even  in  the  Augustan  period  (esp.  among  the 
national  party)  appears  from  the  frequent  and  6erious  comparisons  drawn  by  Horace 
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l>etween  L.  and  himself.  Even  at  a  still  later  time  there  were  some  who  Lur  ilium 
pro  Horatio,  Luereiium  pro  Vergilio  legunt  (Tac.  dial.  23) ;  and  those  who  esteemed 
poetical  energy  and  originality  above  all  were  quite  right  in  doing  so. — Plik.  NH. 
praef.  7  Lurilius  qui  jtrimua  condidit  atili  nasum.  Quint.  10,  1,  98  »a(ira  quidem  tola 
nostra  eat,  in  qua  jrrimua  inaignem  laudem  adeptus  Lurilius  quondam  ita  dediloa  aibi 
adhuc  habet  amatore*  ut  eum  non  ciusdem  modo  operi*  auctoribus  ted  omnibus  poetit 
praeferre  non  dubitent. 

VL  Collection  of  fragments  by  FDousa,  Leid.  1597  (frequently  reprinted). 
EFCoKPKT,  Par.  184.").  FDGkri.ach,  Zur.  1846.  LMCller,  Lps.  1872.  CLachmaxn, 
Berl.  187G  (as  a  supplement  to  this  FHahder's  index  Lucil.,  Berl.  1878;  cf.  also 
Lac  mm a.n s,  kl.  Schr.  2,  62,  73).  FPU.  139.— The  glossaries  (§  42,  6)  contain  very 
valuable  remains  of  Lucilian  language:  see  concerning  this  esp.  GLGwe,  prodrom. 
gloss,  lat.  293.  Also  GGotz,  RhM.  40,  824.  GGcndermaxx,  RhM.  41,  632. 
EBahhens,  JJ.  135,  483. 

Criticism :  LFruterius,  RhM.  83,  246.  EKlusshaxx,  Phil.  16,  166.  LMOller, 
metr.  lat.  passim  (see  p.  488) ;  RhM.  17, 195.  26,  577 ;  JJ.  97,  424.  438 :  Luciliana, 
Berl.  1884,  and  elsewhere ;  ORibbeck,  RhM.  29,  118;  Jen.LZ.  1877,  58.  KDziatzko, 
RhM.  38,  94.  RBouterwkk,  RhM.  21,  889  (see  also  n.  9).  B.  9  by  LFSchmidt, 
Berl.  1840.  BOcheler,  RhM.  89,  287.  CMFrakcken,  coniectanea  critica  ad  C. 
Lucilii  librorum  decadem  I,  Amsterd.  1869 ;  ad  dec.  II  et  III,  Amsterd.  1871 ; 
Mnemos.  N.  S.  1,  287.  GLowe  in  the  commentatt.  philol.  (Lps.  1874  )  289.  MSchmidt, 
Miscellan.  phil.  (Jena  1876),  14.  LQcicherat,  rev.  archeol.  82  (1876),  117.  858.  84 
(1877),  1.  HBrcnnoLTZ,  RhM.  82,  114.  HAJMuxro,  Journ.  of  Phil.  7,  293.  FMarx 
in  the  exercitat.  gramm.  specim.,  Bonn  1881,  8 ;  studia  Lucil.,  Bonn  1882 ;  RhM. 
41,549.  JMStowasser,  d.  Hexam.  des  Lucil.,  Wien  1880;  Wien.  Studd.  8,  277.  5, 
128.  252.  7,  86 ;  Arch.  f.  lat.  Lexikogr.  1,  117. 195. 

12.  On  Lucilius :  JACvHeusde,  studia  critica  in  C.  Lucilinm,  Utr.  1842.  Cf. 
KFHermaxx,  Gfltt.  GA.  1848,  861  (on  which  Heusde  :  Epistola  ad  C.  F.  H.,  de 
Lucilio,  Utr.  1844).  FDGeri.ach,  historische  Studien  (Bas.  1847)  p.  8.  sqq.  Tkckkel, 
PRE.  4, 1181.  Mommskn,  RG.  2*,  443.  RBouterwek,  de  L.  satirico,  Merseb.  1871. 
LMf  i.LER,  Leben  u.  Werke  des  L.,  eine  Skizze,  Lpz.  1876.  Ribhkck,  rom.  Dicht. 
1,227. — CGiussam,  quaestt.  Lucil.,  Milan  1885. — Habdkk's  Wortindex :  see  n.  11. 
MKleinschmidt,  de  Lucilii  genere  dicendi,  Marb.  1883  (on  which  FMarx,  Gott.  GA. 
1888,  1246).  EFihcher,  de  vocibus  Lucil.,  Berl.  1881.  HPetitjeax,  role  de  L.  dans 
le  progres  de  la  langue  etc.,  Ann.  de  Caen  2,  4  (1886). 

144.  In  the  first  half  of  the  7th  century  u.c.  we  find  two  writers 
of  togatae,  Atta  and  Afranius.  We  know  eleven  titles  of  plays, 
all  Latin,  by  T.  Quinctius  Atta  (died  677/77);  the  scanty 
fragments  abound  in  archaisms  and  are  lively  and  bold  in  style. 
Atta  was  praised  for  his  consistent  delineation  of  character.  He 
appears  to  have  also  published  a  collection  of  epigrams  in  distichs. 

1.  Hieron.  ad  Euseb.  Chr.  a.  Abr.  1940  (Freh.  1989)=677/77.  T.  QuitUiu*  (eo 
cod.  Middlehill.  s.  VIII.  in  ScHOXI  1,  144:  Quinliciua,  the  rest)  Atta  acriptor  togat- 
arum  Romae  moritur  aepuihfque  via  Praeneatina  ad  miliar ium  II. — DtOMKi>.  »tL.  1. 
490,  8  Atta  togatarum  scriptor  ;  ib.  490,  16  togataa  tobernario*  in  tee  nam  daiavcrunt 
yraeeipue  duo,  L.  Afranius  et  C.  Quintiua. 

2.  Varbo  in  Charts.  GL.  1,  241  ijdn  nulli*  aliia  $ervare  c< 


§  144,  145.   atta:  l.  afranius. 
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Terentio,  Atta*.  Fronto  p.  62  animadttrtas  particulalim  elegantis  Xocium  el  Pom- 
ponium  et  id  genus  in  verbis  rust  Irani*  et  iocularibus  acridiculariis,  Attam  in'mulie- 
bribus.  In  Hon.  E.2, 1,  79  Atta  is  an  example  of  one  of  the  antiqui  whose  influence 
survives  in  the  present. 

8.  Nob.  (v.  crinfs)  202  Atta  in  epigrammatibus  (an  hexameter  follows);  se* 
MHacpt.  op.  3,  440.  Cf.  §  146.— Isidob.  or.  6,  9  Atta  in  Satura  (here  follow  iamb, 
senarii)  is  generally  supposed  to  refer  to  a  togata  (cf.  §  6, 2  ad  fin.),  Bahrens  FPR. 
274  to  a  satire.— In  general  concerning  Atta  Neukibch,  de  tog.  153.  PRE.  1*  2049. 
The  fragments  in  Ribbkir  *  160. 

146.  L.  Afranius  was,  both  in  fertility  and  artistic  worth,  the 
principal  author  of  togatae  ;  he  was  born  about  6(X)/154-610/144. 
Of  his  plays  we  know  wellnigh  all  the  titles,  the  Roman  public 
having  kept  up  their  interest  in  them  for  a  long  time.  He  treated 
national  subjects,  but  in  Menander's  spirit  and  partly  in  imitation 
of  him.  His  plots  belonged  principally  to  the  middle  class  and 
family  life.  In  his  style  he  knew,  like  Titinius,  how  to  combine 
Plautus'  popular  manner  with  the  correctness  and  elegance  of 
Terence. 

1.  Cic.  Brut.  167  quern  (C.  Titius,  §  141.  7)  studebat  imitari  L.  Afranius  poet*, 
homo  perargutus,  in  fabulis  quidem  etiam  .  .  .  disertus.  According  to  this 
Afranius  was  an  orator  at  the  same  time  that  he  devoted  himself  to  writing  togatae, 
as  Titius  combined  oratory  with  the  writing  of  tragedies.  Vellei.  2, 9, 8  clara  etiam 
per  idem  aeci  spatium  fuere  ingenia,  in  togatis  A/rani,  in  tragoediis  Pacuvii  atque 
Attii,  usque  in  graecorum  ingeniorum  (tragicorum  OJaon)  comparationem  erect i. 
Cf.  1,  17,  1.  Hob.  E.  2,  1,  57.  Quint.  10,  1,  100  togatis  excellit  Afranius;  utinam 
uon  inquinassel  argumenta  puerorum  Joed  is  amoribus,  mores  suos  fa*  sum.  In  accord- 
ance with  this  At' son.  epigr.  67,  2  repperit  obscenas  veneres  vitiosa  libido,  .  .  . 
quam  toga  facundi  seenis agitacit  Afrani.  Plots  of  this  sort,  which  were  in  the  main 
excluded  from  the  New  Comedy,  reflected  the  average  morality  of  Rome  in  his  day. 
Macbob.  6,  1,  4  Afranius  togata  rum  scriptor  in  ea  togata  quae  Compitalia  inscribitur 
non  incerecunde  responilens  argue nt  ibus  quod  plura  sumpsisset  a  Menandro  '  Fateor,"1 
inquit  1  sumpsi  non  ah  illo  modo,  Sed  ut  quisque  habuit  conveniret  quod  mihi,  Quod  me 
non  posse  melius  facere  credidi,  Etiam  a  Latino:  Cic.  fin.  1,  7  locos  quosdam,  si 
vulebiiur,  transfcram.  .  .  .  CUM  inciderit  ut  id  apte  fieri  jtosset,  ut  ah  Homero 
Enniut,  Afran.ius  a  Menandro  solet.  Scet.  v.  Ter.  p.  33,  8  Terentium  Afranius  omni- 
bu$  comicib  praefert :  which  agrees  with  his  whole  tendency,  s-je  §  17. 

2.  We  know  more  than  40  titles ;  the  most  celebrated  were  Divortium,  Email- 
cipatus,  Epistula,  Fratriae,  Privignus,  Vopiscus.  The  fragments  in  Ribbeck,  com.' 
164. 

3.  Performance  of  his  Simulans  697/57  (Cic.  Sest.  118),  of  his  Incendium  under 
Nero  (Suet.  Ner.  11).  In  the  Augustan  period  enthusiasts  placed  him  on  a  level 
with  Menander  (Hob.  E.  2,  1,57);  about  the  time  of  Hadrian  (Julius?)  Paulus 
devoted  himself  to  his  elucidation  (Chabib.  GL.  1,  241.  Cf.  §  137,6  in  fin.  353,  4).— 
Awjlei.  also  apol.  12  pereleganter  Afranius  hoc  scriptum  reliquit. 

Jfcfet*  Nkckibch,  fab.  tog.  165.  Mommbex,  RG.  2",  437.  Teufkel,  Caecilius  Statius, 
etc  (Tub.  185H)  37.  Ribbeck,  roin.  Dicht.  1,  204.— Criticism :  LFrutkrius,  RhM. 
(0,  312.   LQuichebat,  melanges  en  philoL  (Par.  1879),  232. 
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146.  The  other  varieties  of  poetry  were  little  cultivated  at 
this  period,  the  epos  perhaps  only  in  the  bellum  Histricum  of  a 
certai  nHostius.  But  epigram ,  being  less  troublesome,  was  prac- 
tised in  imitation  of  Greek  (Alexandrine)  models.  Atta's  collec- 
tion of  epigrams  has  already  been  mentioned  above  (§  144,  3) : 
others,  chiefly  of  an  erotic  character,  were  composed  by  Pompilius, 
Valerius  Aedituus,  Porcius  Licinus  and  Q.  Lutatius  Catulus  (cos. 
662/102) ;  Licinus  wrote  besides  a  poem  on  a  literary  and  histori- 
cal subject  in  trochaic  septenarii. 

1.  The  few  quotations  from  the  bellum  Histricum  of  Hostius  only  reach  as  far 
as  b.  2.  They  indicate  an  imitation  of  Homer  (Mack.  6,  8,  6)  and  a  mythological 
clothing  (Macb.  6,  5,  8).  Cf.  also  Fest.  325,  5.  356,  21.  Serv.  Aen.  12,  121. 
Hostius  is  not  likely  to  have  treated  of  the  Istrian  war  a.  576/178  sqq.,  which 
Ennius  had  already  celebrated  in  his  Annals  (Bkbok,  kl.  Schr.  1,  252.  LMCller's 
Q.  Ennius  179)  ;  he  wrote  rather  concerning  a  later  one,  probably  that  of  629/125, 
in  consequence  of  which  Sempronius  Tuditanus  celebrated  his  triumph  (§  138,  1). 
See  Bkrgk  1.1.  This  poem,  which  never  attained  any  special  estimation,  was  com- 
posed in  honour  of  the  victor  by  Hostius,  who  was  either  under  an  obligation  to 
him  or  desirous  of  obtaining  his  favour.  To  him  probably  refers  Prop.  4,  20,  8 
tpiendidaque  a  docto  fama  refulget  avo ;  for  the  name  of  the  Cynthia  there  addressed 
was  in  reality  Hostia  (§  82,  3.  246,  1).  Perhaps 'he  is  also  alluded  to  by  Prisciak 
GL.  2,  270  vetuatiaaimi  etiam  1  hoc  pecu '  .  .  .  dieebant.  Hoatiliua  in  I  annali  (an 
hexameter  follows).  Priscian's  vetuatiaaimi  does  not  contradict  this.  AWeiciiert, 
poett.  latt.  rell.  3.   Beruk,  kl.  Schr.  1,  252.   LMCller,  Q.  Ennius  278. 

2.  The  name  of  Pompilius  is  restored  in  Varro  LL.  7, 28  PompUi  (Papini  Flor.) 
Iwi-ypafift&Ttov  quod  in  aduleacentem  fecerat  Caacam  (here  follows  an  erotic  jest  in  two 
distichs)  and  in  Pribc  GL.  2,  90,  where  the  same  epigram  is  quoted  from  Varro  : 
Pompiliua  (pompnius,  pomponiua  in  the  MSS.)  in  epigrammate.  From  a  book  of 
epigrams  may  also  very  likely  have  been  taken  the  senarius  in  Varro  LL.  7,  93 
apud  Pompilium  (on  the  strength  of  this  tragedies  are  attributed  to  P.,  ARiese, 
Varr.  sat.  183.  Ribbeck's  trag* 227) ;  cf. e.g.  the  iambics  of  Manilius  §  158,  1.  The 
epigram  already  quoted  above  §  105, 1, 1.  6  sqq.  was  no  doubt  included  in  the  same 
collection  as  a  trtpprtU  (in  the  sense  of  Theognis  19  sqq.).  LHavet,  rev.  de  pbil. 
7, 193. 

8.  Gell.  NA.  19,  9, 10  verava  cecinit  Valeri  Aeditui,  veteria  poet  at,  item  Poreii 
Licini  et  Q.  Catuli,  quibua  mundiua,  tenuatiua,  limaliua,  tersiu*  grace uirx  laiinumve 
nihil  quidquam  reperiri  puto  (much  exaggerated).  In  relation  to  the  first  epigram 
of  Val.  Aed.  (ib.  §  11)  cf.  HUsekkh,  RhM.  19,  150.  20,  147.  RPkiikr,  ib.  19,  811. 
FMaixner,  ZfoG.  34,  405.  86,  583.  38,  1.— On  the  epigram  and  other  works  of 
Q.  Catulus,  see  §  142,  4.— To  this  period  and  to  the  same  circle  belongs  an  erotic 
epigram  on  a  wall  in  Pompeii,  published  by  BCchkler,  RhM.  38, 474  (Quid  Ji)t  t  e» 
me,  oculi,  poequam  deduxatia  in  iffneni,  etc.    Cf.  EBahrehs,  JJ.  127,  798. 

4.  An  epigram  by  Porcius  Licinus  in  Gell.  19,  9,  18.  Cf.  17,  21,  45  Porciua 
Licinua  aeriua  poeticavi  Iiomae  coej»»ae  die  it  in  hia  veraibua:  Poenieo  bell  6  tecundo 
etc.  (above  p.  120).  Eleven  trochaic  senarii  by  him  in  Suktohius'  vita  Terentii, 
p.  27,  9  R.  discuss  in  a  bitter  strain  Terence's  relations  with  Roman  magnates,  his 
servility  and  their  want  of  consideration.    Ritschl,  Parerga  244.  622.  687;  in 
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Bkiffkbsctibid's  Suetonius  489=op.  3,225. — Criticism:  JVahlbr,  BerL  SBer.  1876, 
789.  Cf.  also  Chabis.  GL.  1,  129  'fretut,  huius  fretus'  Porcius  Licinus  and  Cic.  fin. 
1,  5  (§  107,  2). 

147.  Q.  Valerius  from  the  Latin  town  of  Sora  was  a  many- 
sided  and  esteemed  scholar  (of  the  first  hall'  of  the  7th  century 
u.c.)  in  the  department  of  linguistic  and  antiquarian  research, 
and  a  precursor  of  Varro,  who  like  him  often  employed  the 
metrical  form.  Volcacius  Sedigitus  also  was  a  didactic  poet 
in  the  department  of  literary  history. 

1.  Cic.  de  or.  8,  48  (the  scene  is  laid  in  663/91)  L.  Crassus  says:  no$iri  (the 
Romans  themselves)  minus  student  liUeria  quatn  Latini.  Notwithstanding  (he  says) 
the  most  uneducated  native  Roman  easily  surpasses  litteratissimum  togatorum 
omnium,  Q,  Valeria m  Soranum,  lenilate  vocis  atque  ipso  oris  presiu  et  sono. — Varro 
(born  638/116)  knew  him  personally  and  often  refers  to  him  as  a  weighty  authority ; 
cf.  Gell. 2, 10, 8 :  Varro,  questioned  by  Ser.  Sulpicius  (§  174, 2)  concerning  the favisae 
Capitolinae,  confesses  that  he  knows  nothing  about  the  origin  of  the  word,  sed  Q. 
Yalerium  Soranum  aolitum  dicere,  etc  Vabbo  LL.  7,  81,  apud  Valerium  Soranum  : 
vetus  adagio  est,  o  P.  Seipio  (f  625/129).  From  this  he  appears  to  have  been  a  con- 
temporary of  L.  Accius,  and  it  becomes  probable  that  he  is  the  same  Valerius 
whom  Varro  quotes  LL.  10,  70  Valerius  ait:  '  Accius  (§  184,  11)  HectOrem  noltet 
facere,  Htct&ra  mallet,"1  further  7,  66  scrupipedas  .  .  .  dicit  .  .  .  Valerius  a  pede  ac 
scrupea.  He  must  also  be  identical  with  the  expositor  of  the  XII  tabk-s  (§  86,  6) 
of  the  same  name.  Two  hexameters  (of  Stoic  character  on  Juppiter  as  the  one  and 
highest  god)  ap.  Acoustir.  civ.  d.  7,  9  in  fin.  (cf.  Mythogr.  Vat.  152  Bode):  in 
hanc  senlentiam  etiam  quosdam  versus  Valerii  Sorani  exponit  idem  Varro  in  eo  libra 
quern  seorsum  ab  istis  de  culiu  deorum  scripsit.  Plir.  NH.  praef.  83  hoc  ante  me 
fecit  (viz.  to  add  a  table  of  contents  to  a  book)  in  litteris  nostris  Valerius  Soranus,  in 
libris  quos  iwovrdup  inseripsit.  He  must  have  been  born  about  600/154.  His  two 
sons,  Quintus  and  Decimus,  are  called  by  Cic.  Brut.  169  vicini  et  familiares  mei,  non 
tarn  in  dieendo  admirabiles  quam  docti  et  graecis  litteris  et  latinis.  PRE.  6,  2842.— 
Distinct  from  the  4 litteratissimus  togatorum  omnium*  is  tribunus  piebei  quidam 
Valerius  Soranus,  who  divulged  the  secret  name  of  Rome  and  was  punished  with 
death  by  order  of  the  Senate  (Vabbo  ap.  Serv.  Aen.  1,  277;  cf.  Plir.  NH.  8,  65. 
Plot.  qu.  rom.  61,  p.  278  F).   EvLbutsch,  Phil.  89,  90. 180. 

2.  Gkll.  15,  24,  1  Sedigitus  (in  the  ind.  capp. :  Volcacius  Sedigitus),  in  libro 
quern  seripeit  de  poet  is,  quid  de  his  sentiat  qui  comoedias  fecerunt  et  quern  ex  omnibus 
praestare  ceteris  putet  ac  deinceps  quo  quemque  in  loco  et  honore  ponat  his  vertibus  suis 
demonitrat.  Here  follow  18  senarii,  in  which  10  poets  of  palliatae  are  enumerated 
in  a  very  curious  arrangement  and  with  a  dogmatic  air  {contra  si  quis  sentiat,  nil 
sentiat):  ThLadewio  (ub.  d.  Kanon  des  Vole.  Sed.,  Neustrel.  1842)  has  endea- 
voured, but  without  success,  to  introduce  some  degree  of  rationality  into  this. 
HIbbb,  de  Vole.  Sed.  canone,  Munst.  1865;  see  §  15,  4.  If  in  Sckt.  vit.  Terent.  p. 
33  R.  the  succession  Porcius  (Licinus),  A/ricanus,  Volcacius,  Cicero,  Caesar  is 
chronological,  as  is  probable,  Volcacius  may  be  assumed  to  have  flourished  after 
the  middle  of  the  7th  century  c.c  Four  senarii  by  Sed.  on  Terence  in  Suet  v.Ter. 
p.  29,  6  and  82,  10.  The  three  senarii  of  a  certain  f  vaUegius  in  actions  (concerning 
Scipio  as  the  author  of  the  Terentian  comedies)  which  are  quoted  in  Doratcs' 
addition  to  Suet.  v.  Ter.  p.  85,  5  fi.  belong  also  to  Volcacius.   BOchklkx,  RhM. 
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88,  492.  F.  Lko,  ib.  88,  821.  Cf.  §  804,  8.  According  to  this  he  appears  to  have 
bummarily  treated  of  the  life  and  works  of  the  poets  in  question,  giving  at  the 
same  time  a  kind  of  aesthetic  criticism  on  them.  He  does  not,  however,  appear  to 
have  gone  beyond  the  time  of  the  palliata,  and  merely  for  that  reason  it  is 
unadvisable  to  place  him  so  late  as  the  time  of  Cicero.  See  further  Bitschl, 
op.  8,  288. 

8.  Donates'  addition  to  Suetonius'  Life  of  Terence  p.  85  B. :  duos  Terentios 
poetas  fuisse  scribil  Maecius  (§  198,  1),  quorum  alter  Fregellanus  fuerit  Terentius 
Libo,  and  the  other  the  comic  poet. 

148.  But  the  most  notable  scholar  and  antiquarian  of  this  period 
was  the  Roman  knight  L.  Aelius  Praeconius  Stilo  of  Lanuvium. 
He  adhered  to  Stoicism,  aDd  was  the  first  to  give  solid  instruction 
(to  friends)  in  Latin  literature  and  oratory,  creating  a  scientific 
basis  for  the  investigation  of  the  Latin  language  and  antiquities 
by  going  back  to  the  oldest  documents  and  commenting  on  them. 
The  first  Roman  philologer,  he  bequeathed  the  purpose  and 
results  of  his  investigations  to  his  pupil  Varro.  Simultaneously 
with  Stilo,  scholars  of  Greek  origin  pursued  the  same  studies,  e.g. 
Laelius  Archelaus  and  Vettius  Philocomus. 

1.  Suet.  gr.  2  instruxerunt  auxeruntque  ab  omni  parte  grammaticam  L.  Aelius 
Lanuvinus  generque  Aelii  Ser.  Clodius  (§  159,  9),  uterque  eques  rom.  muUique  oc 
xxtrii  et  in  doctrina  et  in  rep.  ttsus.  (8)  Aelius  cognomine  duplici  fuit  ;  nam  et  Prae- 
coninus,  quod  pater  eius  praeconium  fecerat,  vocabatur  et  St  ilo,  quod  or  at  tones  nobUis- 
simo  cuique  scribere  solebat ;  tantus  optimatium  fautor  ut  Metellum  Xumidicum  (§  141, 
2)  in  exilium  comitatus  sit  (a.  654/100).  Cic.  Brut.  205  L.  Aelius  .  .  .  fuit  vir 
egregius  et  eques  rom,  cum  primis  honest  us,  idemque  eruditissimus  et  graecis  litteris 
et  latinis  antiquitaiisque  noslrae  et  in  inventis  rebus  et  in  actis  scriptorumque  veterum 
litterate  peritus.  quam  scientiam  Varro  noster  acceptam  ab  illo  auetamque  per  sese 
.  .  .  pluribus  et  illustrioribus  litteris  expficavit.  (206)  sed  idem  Aelius  stoicus  esse 
voluit,  orator  autem  nec  studuit  umquam  nee  fuit;  scribebat  tamen  orationes  quas  alii 
dicerent,  ut  (205  Cottae  pro  se  lege  Varia,  a.  668/91)  Q.  Metello  *F.,  ut  Q.  Caepioni 
(cf.  ib.  169),  ut  Q.  Pompeio  Rufo,  .  .  .  (207)  his  scriptis  etiam  ijtse  inter/ui,  cum 
essem  apud  Aelium  adulescens  eumque  audire  perstudiose  solerem.  Coax  if.  ad.  Her. 
4,  18  Coelius  (§  187,  b)  ...  In  priore  libro  has  res  ad  te  seriptas,  Luci,  misimus, 
Adi.  Vaeko  in  Gell.  NA.  1,  18,  2  L.  Aelius  noster,  litteris  ornatissitAus  memoria 
nostra,  and  LL.  7,  2  homo  in  primis  in  litteris  latinis  exerdtatus.  Cf.  also  Gkll. 
10,  21,  2  qui  doctissimus  eorum  temporum  fuerat,  L.  Aelius  Stilo.  Pun.  88,  29.  87, 
9.  Veko.  catal.  7,  8  Valete  .  .  .  Et  to»,  StUoque  Torquitique  (§  158,  2)  Varroque, 
Scolasticorum  natio  madens  pingui.  Stiloque  was  already  conjectured  by  Heyne: 
the  MSS.  indicate  Selique,  but  the  Selii  from  Cic.  acad.  2, 11  or  fam.  7,  82,  2  cited 
by  Ellis  and  Biicheler  (BhM.  88,  514)  are  hardly  in  place  here.— The  MSS. 
frequently  read  Laelius  instead  of  L.  Aelius,  e.g.  Cic.  fam.  9,  15,  2.  acad.  post.  1, 
a  or.  280.  de  or.  1.  265  ?  Plin.  NH.  14,  93.— As  according  to  the  above  L.  Aelius 
was  a  friend  of  Coelius  Antipater,  and  Cicero  his  pupil,  he  must  have  been  born 
about  600/154  and  seems  to  have  nach  -d  an  advanced  age.  Cf.  Bitschl,  Parerga 
289. 

2.  His  literary  activity:  Aeliana  studia  (antiquitatis  romanae),  Cic.  de  or.  1, 
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198?  (iTVoioT,  Abh.  d.  sachs.  Ges.  d.  Wiss.  7,  824,  refers  this  to  Sex.  Aelius  §  125, 
2)  cf.  acad.  post.  1,  8.  Beference  to  (verbal)  remarks  of  St.  Vabbo  KB.  8,  12,  6. 
LL.  5,  66.  101.  6,  7.  Gell.  NA.  12,  4,  5.  His  writings :  Aelii  .  .  .  interpreta- 
tionem  carminum  Saliorum  videbi*  el  exiliter  (?)  expeditam  el  praeterita  obsrura  multa, 
Vabbo  LL.  7,  2.  Cf.  Fest.  146  (v.  manuos).  141  (v.  molucrum).  210  (v.  pescia). 
Cobssex,  orig.  48  and  above  §  64,  2.— His  commentary  on  the  XII  tables :  Cic.  leg. 
2,  52.  Fkst.  290  (v.  sonticus  morbus).  BScholl,  leg.  XII  tabb.  reliqq.  29  is  of 
opinion  that  we  should  always  understand  Stilo  where  Aelius  alone  is  quoted.  Gkll. 
NA.  16,  8,  2  eommentarium  de  proloquii*  L.  Aelii,  docti  hominis,  qui  nuigister  Var- 
roni*  fuit,  .  .  .  legimu*.  ted  in  eo  nihil  edocenter  neque  ad  instituendum  explanate 
script  um  est,  fecisseque  videlur  eum  librum  Aelius  mi  magi*  admonendi  quam  aliorum 
docendi  gratia.  His  criticism  and  interpretation  of  the  old  Latin  poets:  he  pro- 
duced critical  editions:  see  anecd.  paris.de  notis  (above  §  41,  2,  1. 12) and  Froxto  p. 
20  (below  §  198,  8  in  fin).  An  admirer  of  Plautus,  Qcint.  10,  1,  99.  Indict*  Aelii 
(see  n.  below)  tuper  hi*  fabuli*  (Ptauti)  quae  dicuntur  ambiguae,  Gell.  8,  3,  1  and 
ib.  12  homo  eruditutimu*  L.  AeJiu*  XXV  (comoedias)  eiu*  (Plauti)  e»*e  tola*  exist  i - 
macit.  Cf.  §96, 4.  99,4  and  5.  Numerous  etymological  (in  quo  .  .  .  erravit 
aliquotien*,  Vabbo  ap.  Gell.  1,  18,  2)  and  grammatical  observations  of  Stilo  are 
collected  in  vHecsdb  64.— JACvHbcbdb  de  L.  Aelio  Stilone;  inserta  sunt  Stilonis 
et  Servii  Claudii  fragm.,  Utr.  1889.   Cf.  Momhseji,  BG.  2«,  425.  456. 

8.  Scet.  gramm.  2  (cf.  §  41,  1)  ut  Lae/iu*  Archelau*  Veitiu*que  Philocomu* 
(retracUtrunt  ac  legendo  com  menia  ndoque  eiiam  ceteris  not  as  fecerunt)  Lucili  *atura* 
famUiari*  tui  (so  the  MSS. :  familiar  ibus  *ui*  Heusde),  qua*  legi**e  *e  a  pud  Arche- 
laum  Pompeiu*  Lenaeu*  (§  58,  1),  a  pud  Philocomum  Valeriu*  Cato  (§  200,  1)  praedi- 
cant.  As  in  the  lives  directly  following,  this  humble  degree  of  learned  employment 
is  contrasted  with  the  higher,  represented  by  Stilo  (instruxerunt,  etc.,  n.  1  above), 
and  as,  on  the  other  hand,  the  pupils  of  these  two  (Lenaeus  and  Cato)  belong  to  the 
time  of  Cicero,  Archelaus  and  Philocomus  may  be  considered  to  have  flourished  at 
about  the  same  time  as  Stilo  c.  680/124  sqq.— The  same  Archelaua  is  perhaps 
alluded  to  ap.  Chabis.  GL.  1,  141,  88  0.  Laetiu*  ex  principibu*  grammatici*  librum, 
tuum  ita  inscripsii  4  de  vitiis  virtutibutque  poemotorumS 

149.  The  twenty  years  660/104-670/84  again  contain  violent 
civil  struggles,  partly  with  the  Allies,  who  in  the  Marsian  war 
obtained  for  themselves  complete  equality  with  the  Romans, 
partly  between  the  revived  popular  party  and  the  nobility,  the 
latter  fighting  for  their  privileges  and  at  length  victorious 
through  Sulla.  The  great  activity  stirred  up  by  these  struggles 
in  the  national  domains  of  intellectual  activity,  in  rhetoric  and 
jurisprudence,  produced  splendid  results.  Oratory  now  became  a 
matter  of  instruction  and  was  also  taught  by  natives.  Historical 
writing  was  in  the  hands  of  the  new  Annalists,  some  showing 
themselves  influenced  by  rhetoric,  others  swayed  by  party  views. 

1.  Latini  rhetores  at  Borne,  see  §  44,  9. — On  the  later  Annalists  see  §  87. 

150.  In  poetry  also  there  was  much  activity ;  the  Atellan 
farce  was  introduced  into  literature  by  Pomponius  and  Novius ; 
Cn.  Matius  composed  mimiambi  and  translated  the  Iliad ;  Laevius 
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(Melissus)  began  in  jocular  mythological  erotic  poems  skilfully  to 
imitate  the  various  forms  of  Greek  metres,  even  in  their  artificial 
refinements.  This  period  possessed  an  epic  poet  in  A.  Furius  of 
Antium,  and  a  tragic  poet  in  C.  Julius  Caesar  Strabo.  The 
idyllic  poet  Sueius  also  perhaps  belongs  to  the  same  time.  In 
this  period  (660/104-670/84)  fell  the  youth  of  Cicero  (b.  648/106) 
and  Caesar  (b.  654/100). 

1.  Q.  Lutatius  Catalog  wrote  de  consulatu  et  de  rebut  gestis  tuis  one  book  ad  A. 
Furium  poetam,  familiorem  suum  (Cic.  Brut  182;  see  §  142,  4).  Gell.  NA.  18,  11 
in  the  ind.  cap.  ex  carminibus  Furi  Antiatis ;  ib.  §  2 :  Furium  veterem  poetam. 
Gellius  there  quotes  6  hexameters  from  an  epic  and  defends  the  poet  against  the 
reproach  he  had  incurred  for  his  clumsy  formation  of  words.  Cf.  A.  Weichert, 
poet.  lat.  rell.  348.  JBecrkr,  Zf  AW.  1848,  597.  KNifferdey,  op.  499.— On  other 
lines  attributed  to  this  Furius,  see  §  192,  9. 

2.  Varko  LL.  7,  95  apud  Matium  1  corpora  Oraiorum  maerebat  mandier  igni* 
(Horn.  A  56).  Cf.  ib.  96  ap.  Matium  '  obsceni  interpret 1  etc  {=A  62).  Gellius,  who 
hardly  ever  mentions  Matius  without  complimenting  him  as  a  doctus  vir,  homo 
impense  doctus,  vir  eruditus  and  so  forth,  quotes  7,  6,  5  Cn.  Matium  .  .  .  in  II 
Iliadis;  9,  14,  14  Cn.  Matius  in  Iliadis  XXI  and  ib.  15  Matius  in  XXIII.  Cf. 
Charis.  GL.  1, 117.  345.  Dion.  GL.  1,  345.  Prisc.  GL.  2,  334.— Trreht.  Maub.  GL. 
6,  397,  2416  hoc  (in  choliambics)  mimiambos  Matius  dedit  metro;  nam  vatem  eundem 
(Hipponax)  est  attico  thymo  tine  turn  pari  lepore  consecutus  et  metro.  This  metre  also 
appeal's  in  the  scanty  remains  (e.g.  14  lines  quoted  in  LMuller's  Catullus  [Lpz. 
1870]  91),  which  point  to  cheerful  descriptions  of  every-day  life  (in  the  form  of 
dialogues),  being  probably  analogous  in  subject-matter  to  many  such  (in  Sophron.), 
in  Lucilius  and  Varro  (sat.  Men.).  The  name  (cf.  ue\ia/xfiot,  uvtfianfioi)  and  subject 
are  borrowed  from  the  mfdapfioi,  likewise  in  choliambics,  of  Herod  as  (see  fragments 
in  Bergk's  poett.  lyr.  gr.  24,  508),  who  even  at  a  later  time,  among  the  Bomans, 
enjoyed  a  high  reputation  (Plin.  ep.  4,  8,  4  concerning  the  Greek  epigrams  and 
iambics  of  one  of  his  friends :  Callimachum  me  vel  Heroden  vel  si  quid  his  melius 
tenere  credebam).  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  fuulaufiot  were  of  a  purely 
dramatic  character,  nor  that  they  were  produced  on  the  stage. — Wkrssdohk, 
PLM.  4,  568.  LCMAdbbrt,  de  Matio  mimiamb.  auctore,  Christiania  1844.  Bibuece, 
rom.  Dicht.  1,  802.   The  fragments  most  recently  FPB.  281. 

8.  Besides  Matius,  a  certain  Ninnius  Crass  us  also  translated  the  Iliad.  Cf. 
Priscian.  GL.  2,  478,  12  Ninnius  Croesus  in  XXIV  Iliadoe,  and  Nun.  475,  14 
Crassus  lib.  XVI  Iliados.  The  same  is  alluded  to  by  Prisc.  GL.  2,  502,  24  f  nevius 
in  Iliad  is  set:  undo  and  Char  is.  GL.  1,  145,  21  f  neuius  Cypriae  Iliadis  libro  I. 
According  to  the  latter  quotation  he  also  translated  ra  Kihr/no  Imj  (in  eleven  books). 
The  date  of  the  poet  is  not  known.  FPB.  288. 

4.  Ausonius  says  in  the  epilogue  to  his  cento  nuptialis  (p.  146, 11  Sch.)  in  justi- 
fication of  it:  quid  antiquissimi  poetae  Laevii  Erotopaegnion  libroe  loquart  Cf. 
Prisc.  GL.  2, 281, 2  idem  vetustissimi  .  .  .  Laevius  .  .  .  Enniux.  Hence  it 
is  improbable  that  Laevius  did  not  flourish  till  about  690/64,  although  the  multi- 
plicity of  his  metres  would  agree  with  this.  The  period  above  assigned  to  him  is 
supported  by  the  nature  of  Laevius'  diction  (cf.  esp.  Gellius  19,  7,  2),  as  well  as 
by  the  order  in  which  Gellius  19,9, 7  places  him  among  the  Boman  erotic  writers: 
Laevius  .  .  .  Hortensiue  .  .  .  Cinna  .  .  .    Memmius  (cf.  §  31, 1).   And  the 
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pleasantry  on  the  lex  Licinia  sumptuaria  (passed  before  651/106,  see  LLaboe, 
r6m.  Altert  2,  625.  3,  70  ;  see  §  148, 1)  ap.  Gell.  2,  24,  8  loses  its  point  unless  it  is 
earlier  than  the  repeal  of  this  law,  which  took  place  before  657/97  (Labqe  1.1. 
8,  86).  Perhaps  Paisc.  GL.  1,  560  Laevius  erotopaegnion  in  JIII  '  meminens  Varro 
corde  col  u  tat '  alludes  to  the  Poly  his  tor.  With  our  date  BOchelkh  agrees,  JJ.  Ill, 
806,  as  he  places  the  mention  of  the  phoenix  (see  below)  by  Laevius  a  few  years 
later  than  the  legendary  account  of  this  bird  given  by  L.  Manilius  or  Manlius 
(§  158,  1),  therefore  about  the  year  660/94-665/89.  Laevius  is  identified  by 
BQcheler  (RhM.  41,  11)  with  the  individual  who  is  mentioned  in  Suet,  gramm.  3 : 
quern  (Lutatius  Daphnis,  §  142,  4  in  fin.)  Laeviiu  Melissus  per  cavillationem  nominis 
llavot  aydwTjfia  die  it,  and  we  should  prefer  to  ascribe  to  a  Greek  and  a  schoolmaster 
the  attempt  to  adapt  Latin  for  the  first  time  to  the  artificialities  of  the  later 
Greek  prosody.  By  his  contemporaries  and  immediate  successors  Laevius  (as 
likewise  Phaedrus  at  a  later  time)  was  intentionally  neglected.  He  himself  spoke 
of  his  critics  as  v  it  u per  ones  subducti  tupercili  carptores  (Gell.  19,  7,  16).  Earliest 
mention  in  Fest.  20bb,  15. — His  name  was  frequently  confounded  with  Livius, 
Naevius,  Laelius,  Lepidus,  Laevinus,  even  with  Pacuvius.  The  name  Laevius  is 
very  rare.— Porphvk.  on  Hor.  C.  8,  1,  2  liomanis  utique  turn  print  audita,  quamvis 
Laevius  lyrica  ante  Horatium  scripserit ;  sed  videnlut  ilia  non  Graecorum  ad  lyricum 
characterem  exacta.  Horace  was  silent  concerning  his  long-forgotten  predecessor, 
who  had  never  attained  any  great  consideration ;  he  even  passed  over  Catullus. — 
Gell.  19,  7,  2  Jiguras  ha  bit  usque  verborum  nove  aut  insigniter  dktorum  in  Laeviano 
illo  carmine.  L.  especially  delighted  in  bold  and  arbitrary  coinages  and  combi- 
nations of  words,  after  the  manner  of  the  earlier  Boman  poets,  and  the  fragments 
generally  show  in  their  diction  a  foreign  tendency.  As  regards  the  contents  we  find 
Greek  legends  playfully  treated,  and  a  variety  of  lyrical  metres  (iambic  dimeters, 
trochaics,  seasons,  anapaests,  dactylic  tetrameters,  phalaecian  metre,  ionics  a 
maiore,  a  minore  and  others)  freely  dealt  with  and  combined ;  lastly  even  the 
Alexandrine  (cf.  Simmias1  wHpvyct  'Epwrot,  Anth.  Pal.  15,  24)  trifle  known  as  the 
pterygion  phoenicis  with  increasing  and  diminishing  lines,  experiments  with  the 
number  of  the  syllables,  etc   See  n.  5  and  Bucheleb,  1.1. 

5.  Highest  number  of  books :  Laeviiu  'E/wroTatyrivw  VI  ap.  Chabis.  GL.  1,  204. 
Cf.  ib.  288,  5,  in  pterygio  phoenicii  Laevii  novissimae  odes  Erolopaegnion.  Possibly 
we  have  subdivisions  of  this  general  title  in  the  quotations  Laevius  in  Adone 
(Pa i sci a*.  GL.  2,  269,  6),  in  lone  (Inone,  ib.  281,  8),  tit  Protesilaodamia  (Gell.  12, 
10,  5.  Now.  116.  209.  Pbiscian.  GL.  2,  242,  18 ;  cf.  in  ProtesUao  ib.  484,  9 ;  in  Lau- 
damia  496,  27),  tit  Strenoctrco  (802,  1,  Nos.  120),  t*  Centauris  (Fest.  206 ;  Bibbeck, 
rem.  Trag.  11),  Alcestis  (Gell.  19,  7,  2).  Laevius  in  polymetris  ap.  Pbiscian.  GL. 
2,  258,  12.— AWeichebt,  de  Laevio  poeta,  in  d.  poett.  latt.  81.  FWCllkeb,  de 
Laevio,  Munst.  1829 ;  allg.  Schulseit.  1880  2,  1259.  PBE.  4,  782.  LMOllbb,  de  re 
metr.  75  and  the  fragments  in  his  Catullus  (Lpe.  1870)  p.  76,  cf.  p.  xxxvm.  FPB. 
287.  EBahbebb,  Catuilcommentar  6.  Bibbeck,  rom.  Dicht.  1,  808.  CHIbbblix, 
Phil.  46,  87. 

6.  On  Caesar  Strabo  see  §  153,  8.— Sueius :  the  name  is  rare,  cf.  CIL.  1, 1188= 
10,  5191.  7,  477  ?  Only  in  Macr.  do  the  MSS.  give  the  poet  his  correct  name,  else- 
where it  is  corrupted  into  suis,  suemus,  ueius  etc.  Macbob.  sat.  8,  18,  11  huius  rei 
idoneus  adsertor  est  Sueius,  vir  longe  doctissimus,  in  idyllio  quod  inscribitur  Moretum. 
nam  cum  loquitur  de  hortulano  faciente  moretum,  etc.,  upon  which  he  quotes  from 
it  8  hexameters  which  in  their  hard,  pedantic  tone  differ  materially  from  the 
style  of  the  (Vergilian)  Moretum  (cf.  ib.  8, 19, 1  Sueius  poeta).  It  is  a  question 
whether  there  is  a  connection  between  the  moretum  of  S.  and  the  iwmarot  (?)  of 
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Parth**nios  of  Nicaea  (in  Bome  from  about  681/78;  see  Meimeke,  anall.  alex.  257 
and  below  §280,8,  1)?— From  8ueius'  1  Pulli?  relating  to  bird-breeding  and  the 
habits  of  birds,  trochaic  septenarii  are  quoted  by  Non.  189,  24.  518,  21.  72,  23. 
Perhaps  the  much  mutilated  fragment*  in  Va«ho  LL.  7,  104  are  from  the  same 
source. — Macrob.  6,  1,  87.  6,  5,  15  quotes  two  fragments  (both  times  Hueius  in  libro 
quinto)  perhaps  from  an  epic  poem.  Ribbeck,  rom.  Dicht.  1,  806  would  identify 
the  poet  with  the  knight  M.  Seius,  aed.  680,74,  a  friend  of  Varro  and  Cicero,  and 
the  owner  of  a  profitable  bird-breeding  establishment  (PRE.  6,  921).— Fragments 
in  MCllebs  Lucilius  p.  811.  822  (cf.  p.  xxx).  FPR.  285.  Cf.  MHertz,  Berl.  Jahrbb. 
1848,  282.  LMClleh,  RhM.  24,  558.  ORibbbck,  ib.  27,  181 ;  rom.  DichL  1,  806. 
EBahkexs,  miscell.  crit.  (Groning.  1879)  22. 

151.  The  popular  Atellane  play  became  a  branch  of  literary 
comedy,  owing  to  Novius  and  L.  Pomponins  of  Bononia,  who 
introduced  into  the  forms  of  the  old  popular  play  a  similarity 
to  the  Palliata,  while  he  preserved  its  popular  comic  character, 
which  shrank  from  no  coarseness  (§  9,  10).  Of  the  two  poets 
Pomponius  appears  to  have  been  the  more  original  and  fertile. 

1.  Machob.  1, 10, 8  Novius,  Atdlanarum  probatissimus  scriptor,  and  :  post  Xovium 
el  Pomponium  (§  10,  2).  The  same  order  is  observed  in  Fronto  (§  144.  2) ;  on  the 
other  hand  Velleius  (seen.  4):  Pomp.  .  .  .  novitate  inventi  etc  His  praeno- 
men  is  not  known  :  frequent  confusion  with  Naevius.  Novianae  AteUaniolae  were 
excerpted  by  M.  Aurelius  according  to  Fboxto  p.  84  Nab.  Fragments  (48  titles) 
in  Munk,  fab.  Atell.  165 ;  cf.  117.   Ribbeck,  com.1  254. 

2.  Subjects  of  Novius:  personae  oscae  (Duo  Dossenni;  Maccus  copo,  exul ; 
Mania  raedica ;  Pappus  praeteritus),  classes  and  trades  ( Agricola,  Bubulcus,  Ficitor, 
Vindemiatores  ;  Bubulcus  cerdo,  Fullones  ;  Milites,  Optio,  Hetaera),  country 
clowns  (Milites  Pometinenses),  literary  (v.  5.  26.  88.  67.  116,  ]>erhaps  also  a  bur- 
lesque Phoenissae),  mythological  parodies  (Hercuks  coactor).  The  titles  Dotata 
(Dotalis?),  Oallinaria,  Lignaria,  Tabellaria,  Togularia,  are  apparently  in  the  style 
of  the  old  Palliata,  while  the  Paedium  is  like  the  new  Palliata.  Besides  this 
Exodium  is  also  noteworthy  (§  6,  4) ;  Mortis  et  vitae  iudicium  ;  Mali  vol  i,  Parcus, 
Surdus. 

8.  The  farcical  character  and  obscene  jokes,  frequent  alliterations  and  popular 
forms  and  constructions,  nay  even  the  metres  are  common  to  Novius  and  Pom- 
ponius (n.  5).  The  comparative  frequency  of  similes  from  child-life  is  peculiar  to 
Novius  (v.  41.  62.  65). 

4.  Hiehom.  ad  Euseb.  Chr.  ad  a.  Abr.  1928=a.  665/89:  L.  Pomponius  Bononiensis, 
Atdlanarum  scriptor,  darus  habdur.  Vellei.  2,  9,  6  sane  non  ignoremus  eadem 
adate  (as  Valerius  Antias  and  others)  fuiste  Pomponium,  sensibus  cdebrem,  verbis 
rudem  et  novitate  inventi  a  *e  operis  commendabilem.  Mack.  6,  9,  4  Pomponius, 
egregius  Atellanarum  porta.  Cf.  Fkoxto,  p.  62  (see  §  144,  2).  Sek.  contr.  7,  8,  9 
auctorem  huius  vitii  quod  ex  captione  uniut  verbi  pluro  siynijicantis  nascitur  aiebat 
(Cassius  Severus)  Pomponium  Atellanarum  scriptorem  J'uisse.  EMcnk,  de  fab. 
Atell.  (Lps.  1840)  98.  PRE.  5,  1876.  His  fragments  (70  titles)  in  Mink,  fab.  At. 
181.  Ribueck,  com.8  225.  Chronology:  reckoning  by  victoriati;  MoiutaEM,  RG. 
2fl,  489. 

5.  Subjects  besides  the  Oscan  figures  (Bucco  anctoratus,  adoptatus;  hirnea 
Pappi,  Pappus  agricola,  praeteritus,  sponsa  Pappi ;  Maccus,  Macci  gemini,  Maccus 
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miles,  sequester,  virgo)  especially  classes  (Rustici,  Fullones,  Leno,  Pictores,  Pisca- 
tores,  Pistor,  Praeco,  Medicus,  and  others),  various  tribes  (Campani,  Galli,  Trans- 
alpine, satire  political  (Petitor,  Pappus  praeteritus,  Praefectus  morum)  and 
sacerdotal  ( Aeditumus,  Aruspex,  Augur ;  Decuma  fullonis) ;  literary  (Pbiloaophia  ; 
cf.  v.  83.  138.  181),  also  (perhaps  as  burlesques)  mythological  subjects  (Agamemco 
suppmitus,  Marsya,  and  probably  Atalanta,  Sisyphos,  Ariadne,  Vahles,  RhM.  16, 
473,  and  perhaps  Atreus).  From  animals  are  derived  the  titles  Asina[ria],  Ca- 
pella,  Vacca,  Verres  aegrotus  (and  salvos  ?),  perhaps  also  Pecus  rusticum  (MHertz, 
JJ.  107,  389).  Finally  a  play  called  Satura  (§  6,  2.  95,  9.  144,  8 ;  this  is  also 
alluded  to  in  Non.  112,  9  Pomponiut  .  .  .  taturarum).  Several  titles  are  like 
those  of  palliatae  (Adelphi,  Synephebi,  Syri,  Dotata).  Personal  allusions  v.  15. 
Intrigues  of  a  very  coarse  description,  e.g.  girl's  disguise,  v.  57  sqq.  67  sq.-, 
Maccus  virgo;  Nuptiae;  Prostibulum.  There  are  many  obscene  jokes  and  other 
immoral  passages ;  puns  and  frequent  alliteration ;  proverbs  and  other  charac- 
teristics of  a  popular  style.  Metres :  iambic  senarii  and  septenarii,  trochaic 
septenarii,  and  also  (v.  164  sq.)  cretics.  Cf.  on  Novius  and  Pomponius  Bibbkck, 
rom.  Dicht.  1,  210. 

6.  Doubtless  to  an  Atellana  belonged  the  fragment  ap.  Vakko  LL.6,  68  hot 
(the  rustici)  imitant  Aprittiut  (?)  ait  '  to  bucco,quit  me  iubUatt  vicinu$  antiquut 
/mm*.' 

152.  The  principal  orators  of  this  period  are  M.  Antonius 
(a.  611/148-667/87),  and  L.  Licinius  Crassus  (a.  614/140-663/91) ; 
the  first  was  a  self-taught  man,  who  owed  everything  to  his 
excellent  memory,  natural  vivacity  and  quick  imagination,  and 
whose  chief  merit  lay  in  his  brilliant  delivery.  Crassus,  a  man 
of  acnte  intellect,  and  juridical  training,  was  for  this  very  reason 
less  taking  as  an  orator  than  Antonius,  though  effective  through 
his  lucid  exposition,  and  the  charm  of  his  genial  wit  and  elegant 
language. 

1.  M.  Antonius,  M.  f.  M.  n.  (thus  on  a  fragm.  of  the  consular  fasti,  Ephem. 
epigr.  4,  253),  born  611/143  (Cic.  Brut.  161 ;  cf.  de  or.  2,  36-1),  praetor  651/103,  consul 
6.V) "99,  censor  657/97,  killed  by  the  partisans  of  Marius  667/87  ;  see  JASoderholm, 
de  M.  Antonio  et  L.  Crasso  ora  tori  bus  rom.,  Helsingf.  1853.  PRE.  1*,  1169. 
OEsdeklkix,  de  M.  Antonio  oratore,  Lps.  1882.  His  style  is  described  (besides  de 
oratore,  where  he  and  Crassus  are  the  two  principal  speakers)  esp.  Cic.  Brut.  139- 
142  (cf.  207.  215.  301.  304),  e.g. :  erat  memoria  tumma,  nulla  meditation  it  sutpicio 
.  .  .  verba  ipsa  non  ilia  quidem  elegantittimo  germane  .  .  .  ted  tamen  in 
verbit  et  eligendit  .  .  .  et  collocandit  .  .  .  nihil  non  ad  raiionem  et  tamquam 
ad  artem  dirigebat ;  verum  multo  magi*  can- 
tor mationibua.  .  .  .  actio  tingularit  .  .  .  get  tut  erat  .  .  .  cum  tententiit 
congruent  .  .  .  vox  permanent^  verum  tubrauca  natura.  ted  hoc  vitium  ...  in 
bonum  eonvertebat.  habebat  enim  Jiebile  quiddam  in  quettionibut  aptumque  cum  ad 
fiflem/aeiendam  turn  ad  mitericordiam  commovendam.  As  the  general  n*ult  Cic. 
Tusc.  5,  55  states:  omnium  eloquentittimut  quo*  ego  viderim.  Cf.  de  or.  1,  172 
Anlonii  incredibilit  quae  dam  .  .  .  vit  ingenii  videtur,  etianui  icientia  iurit 
nudata  tit,  potte  $e  facile  ceterit  arm  it  prudent  iae  tueri. 

2.  M.  Antonius  purposely  did  not  publish  his  speeches,  of  which  that  for 
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M\  Aquilius  (a.  656/98)  seems  to  have  been  the  most  famous,  not  merely  (though 
he  himself  used  to  allege  this  as  his  reason)  on  account  of  lawyerlike  shrewdness 
(§  44,  4),  but  rather  from  the  knowledge  that  they  could  not  possibly  produce  the 
same  effect  when  read  as  when  heard.  By  mere  chance,  he  published  a  small  work 
de  ratione  dicendi  of  not  much  significance;  see  Cic.  or.  18.  Brut.  168.  Quint.  8, 
1,  19  (hoc  solum  opus  eiut,  atque  id  ipsum  imper/ectum,  manet).  8,  6,  45.  A  quota- 
tion from  it  is  given  by  Cic.  de  or.  1,  94.  orat.  18.  Qcint.  a  prooem.  13.  12,  1,  21. 
Plik.  ep.  5,  20,  5.  For  notices  on  the  speeches  of  Antonius  see  in  HMeyer  oratt. 
fragm.1  280. 

8.  L.  Licinius  L.  f.  C.  n.  (Ephem.  epigr.  4, 258)  Crassus,  born  (614/140,  Cic.  Brut. 
161),  made  his  debut  as  orator  a.  635  (anno*  not  us  XXI,  Cic.  de  or.  8,  74;  wrongly 
XIX  in  Tac.  dial.  84;  see  KNipperdky,  op.  828),  a  pupil  of  Caelius  An ti pater 
(§  187,  5,  1.  9) ;  686/118  leader  of  the  colony  to  Narbo  Martius,  cos.  659/95,  censor 
662/92,  in  which  office  he  took  part  in  the  expulsion  of  the  rhetores  latini  (§  44,  9), 
Cic.  de  or.  8,  93.  Tac  dial.  85,  f  668/91.  PEE.  4,  1058, 18.  SOdbrholm  (n.  1). 
MC*ttb,  de  L.  Licinio  Crasso,  Lps.  1878. 

4.  The  description  given  of  Crassus  by  Cicero  is  less  trustworthy,  owing  to 
Cicero's  evident  desire  to  identify  himself  with  him,  just  as  he  also  imitated  him 
in  the  comedy  of  his  Cilician  triumph.  This  identification  is  pushed  so  far  as  to 
attribute  to  Crassus  (2,  142,  cf.  1,  190)  even  the  intention  of  writing  a  work  de 
iure  civili  in  artem  redigundo.  In  the  same  manner  1, 154  those  exercises  in  style 
are  attributed  to  him  which  Cicero  himself  went  through  in  his  youth  (cf.  Quirt. 
10,  5,  2).  Especially  the  importance  attached  to  the  necessity  of  varied  culture 
in  an  orator  (e.g.  1, 156  sqq.)  is  due  to  this  motive,  as  in  reality  we  have  no  reason 
for  assuming  that  Crassus  in  this  respect  differed  materially  from  Antonius  and 
other  noblemen  of  his  time.  The  description  in  Brut.  148-145.  148.  158-165  is 
much  more  probable  ;  e.g.  148  erat  tumma  gravitas,  erat  cum  gravitate  iunctus  faee- 
tiarum  et  urbanitatis  .  .  .  lepos ;  latine  loquendi  accurata  et  sine  molest ia  diligent 
elegantia ;  in  d isserendo  mira  explicatio;  cum  d*  iure  civili,  cum  de  aequo  et  bono 
disputaretur,  argumentorum  et  $imilitudinum  copia.  145  ut  eloquent ium  iurisperitissi- 
mus  Crassus,  iurisperilorum  eloquent issimus  Scaevola  (§  154,  1)  putaretur.  158  vehe- 
ment et  interdum  irata  et  plena  iusti  doloris  oratio  .  .  .  idem  et  peromatue  et 
jterbrevxs.  lot*  tam  tn  altercantto  invenit  jxirem  neminem.  versalus  est  W  omnt  J  ere 
genere  causarum.  162  quin  etiam  comprehensio  et  ambitus  Vie  rerltorum  (his  sen- 
tences) .  .  .  erat  apud  ilium  contractu*  et  brevi*,  et  in  membra  quaedam,  quae 
Kw\a  Oraeci  vocant,  dispertiebat  orationem  libentius  (cf.  orat.  228).  Tac.  dial.  18 
Graccho  politior  et  omatior  Crassus.  26  C.  Gracchi  impel  urn  aut  L.  Crassi  maturi- 
tatem.  Macros.  Sat.  5,  1,  16  sunt  stili  duo;  .  .  .  unu*  est  maturus  et  gravis, 
qualis  Crasso  adsignatur  .  .  .  alter  huic  contrarius,  ardent  et  erectus  et  infensus, 
quali  est  usus  Antonius. 

5.  Published  speeches  of  Crassus.  Cic  or.  132  Crassi  perpauca  sunt,  nec  ea 
iudiciorum.  Brut.  160  oration i*  eius  (for  the  Vestal  virgin  Licinia,  a.  641/118) 
teriptas  quatdam  partes  reliquit.  .  .  .  exslat  in  earn  legem  (de  oolonia  Narbonem 
deducenda)  .  .  .  oratio.  161  haec  Crassi  (pro  lege  Servilia)  cum  edita  oratio 
est  (a.  648/106),  .  .  .  XXXIV  turn  habebat  annos.  162  est  etiam  L.  Crassi  in 
consulatu  (a.  659/95)  pro  Q.  Caepione  .  .  .  non  brevis  ut  laudatio,  ut  oratio  aut  em 
brevi*.  postrema  censor  is  oratio.  in  hi*  omnibus  inest  quidam  sine  ullo  fuco  veritatis 
color.  168  vellem  plura  Crasso  libuisset  scribere.  164  mulia  in  ilia  orat  tone  (pro 
lege  Servilia)  .  .  .  dicta  sunt,  plura  etiam  dicta  quam  scrijita,  quod  ex  quibusdam 
capitibu*  expositis  nec  explicati*  intellegi  potest,  ipsa  ilia  censor ia  contra  Cn.  Domitium 
collegam  non  est  oratio,  ted  quasi  capita  rerum  et  orat  ion  is  commentarium  pctulo 
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plenius.  Cf.  §  44,  7.  MOtte  1.L  41.  The  simplicity  of  his  style  was  not  acceptable 
to  later  rhetoricians.  Only  through  Cicero  have  a  few  passages  from  his  speeches 
been  preserved;  see  HMkteh,  oratorum  fragm.*  p.  291.  These  specimens  exhibit 
frequent  use  of  anaphora  and  rhetorical  questions  and,  as  they  are  quoted  on 
account  of  their  vivacity,  give  an  idea  of  Crassus'  oratory  from  this  side 
alone. 

153.  In  addition  to  these  two  eminent  orators  this  period 
possessed  good  speakers  in  the  jurist  Q.  Scaevola  (cos.  659/95) 
and  L.  Marcius  Philippus  (cos.  663/91) ;  among  the  younger  men 
the  most  eminent  orators  were  L.  Julius  Caesar  Strabo,  who  also 
wrote  tragedies,  C.  Aurelius  Cotta  (cos.  679/75)  and  P.  Sulpicius 
Rufus,  besides  whom  we  should  also  mention  C.  Scribonius  Curio 
(cos.  678/76). 

1.  For  Scaevola,  see  §  154,  1. 

2.  L.  Marcius  Philippus,  born  c.  610/144,  cos.  603/ 91,  censor  668/86,  died  after 
677/77.  PRE.  4,  1588.  Cic.  Brut  178  duobus  summit,  Crasso  et  Antonio,  L.  Phi- 
lippus proxumus  accedebat,  sed  longo  inlervallo  (amen  proxumus.  .  .  .  erat  in 
Philippo  .  .  .  tumma  libertat  in  or atione,multae  facetiae  ;  .  .  .  erat  .  .  . 
graecis  doctrinie  institutut,  in  alUrcando  cum  aliquo  aculeo  et  maledicto  facet  us  (cf. 
166).  As  he  used  to  improvise  (Cic.  de  or.  2,  816)  we  know  only  a  few  dicta  of  his 
quoted  from  mere  recollection,  ap.  Cic.  off.  2,  78.  de  or.  8,  2.  Sallust  (hist.  I) 
makes  him  deliver  a  speech  against  Lepidus  (a.  676/78  sq.). 

8.  C.  Iulius  L.  f.  Caesar  Strabo  (CIL.  1,  p.  278,  IV,  also  Sesquiculus  and 
Vopiscus,  Mar.  Victor.  GL.  6,  a  Vahbo  KR.  1,  7, 10.  Cic  Phil.  11, 11),  aed.  cur. 
(a.  664/90;  Cic.  Brut.  805.  Ascox.  p.  24  Or.  [p.  22  K-S.l,  therefore  born  about 
684/120);  quaestor  tr.  mil.  bis,  Xvir  agr.  dand.  adtr.,  iud.,  pontif.  (according  to 
theelogium  CIL.  1.1.),  a.  667/87  killed  by  the  partisans  of  Marius  with  his  elder 
brother  Lucius  (cos.  664/90).  Cic.  Brut.  177  festivitate  et  facetiU  C.  Iulius  L.  f.  et 
tuperioribut  et  aequalibu*  suis  omnibus  profit  it  it,  oratorque  fuit  minume  Me  quidem 
vehement,  ted  nemo  umquam  urbanitate,  nemo  leport,  nemo  tuavitate  conditior  (cf.  de 
or.  2,  98.  off.  1,  133.  Tcsc.  5,  55).  tunt  eiut  aliquot  oral  ion  et,  ex  quibut,  ticut  ex 
eiusdem  tragoediis,  Unit  at  eiut  tine  nereis  pertpici  potest,  de  or.  8,  30  no  vet  m  quon- 
dam rationem  atlulit  oralionit.  .  .  .  ret  .  .  .  tragicas  paene  cornice,  trittet 
remisse.  ttveras  hilar e,  for enses  tcenica  prope  venustate  tractavit.  A  scon.  1.1.:  idem 
inter  primes  temporit  tui  oratoret  et  tragicut  poeta  bonus  admodum  habitus  est.  huiut 
sunt  enim  tragoediae,  quae  inscribuntur  Iuli.  Of  the  latter  we  know  the  titles 
Adrastns,  Teuthras,  Tecmessa;  Welches,  trag.  1398.  Ribbeck  trag.' 227 :  rom. 
Trag.  610.  Cf.  §  134,  8.  The  fragments  of  his  speeches  in  Meyer  1  330.  PRE,  4, 
426,  a 

4.  C.  Aurelius  M.  f.  Cotta,  born  c.  630/124  (Cic.  Brut.  SOU,  663/91-672/82  in 
exile,  cos.  679/75,  f  680/74  PRE.  1»,  2164,  10.  Cic.  Brut.  182  aetate  inferior  ft  paulo 
quam  Iulius,  ted  aequalss  propemodum  fuerunt  C.  Cotta,  P.  Sulpicius,  Q.  Varius,  Cn. 
Pomponius  (cf.  ib.  221.  808;  on  the  other  hand  see  de  or.  8.  50),  C.  Curio  (n.  6), 
C.  Carbo  (praetor  669/85,  f  672/82;  Brut.  221).  L.  Fufius  (Brut.  222),  M.  Drutut 
(ib.),  P.  Antistius  (ib.  226).  .  .  .  ex  hit  Cotta  et  Sulpicius  cum  meo  iudicio  turn 
omnium  facile  prima*  tuUrunt.  See  de  or.  1,  80.  or.  204.  Ascov.  p.  66  Or.  (58 
K-S.).   Cic.  Brut.  202  inveniebat  acute  Cotta,  dicebat  pure  ac  solute.    .    .   .  nihil 
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erat  in  eius  oratione  nisi  aincerum,  nihil  nisi  aiccum  of  que  $anum.  (Cf.  817,  or.  106. 
de  or.  2,  98.  8,  31.)  His  interest  in  philosophy  and  adherence  to  the  New  Academy 
(and  Antiochos)  was  in  agreement  with  this  methodical  manner;  see  Cic.  de  deor. 
nat.  1,  16.  2,  1.  de  div.  1,  8.  He  did  not  publish  any  speeches  (or.  182).  CoUae 
jrro  se  lege  Varia  quae  inscribitur,  earn  L.  Aelius  (§  148,  1)  scrips  it  Cottae  rogatu, 
Brut.  205;  see  207  Cottam  miror,  tummum  ipsum  oratorem  minumeque  ineptum, 
Aelianas  levit  oratiunculas  voluisse  exist  urn  ari  tutu.  Sallust  (hist.)  attributed  to 
him  an  oratio  ad  populum  rom.   Mkveb,  oratt.'  389. 

5.  P.  Sulpicius  Rufus,  a  contemporary  of  the  preceding,  born  c.  633/121,  pro- 
scribed and  killed  by  the  party  of  Sulla  as  tr.  pi.  a.  666/88.  PRE.  6,  1495,  85. 
Cic.  Brut.  208  fuit  Sulpicius  vel  maxime  omnium  quos  quidem  ego  audiverim  grandis 
et,  ut  iia  dicam,  tragicus  orator,  vox  cum  magna  turn  suavis  el  sptendida ;  gestus  et 
motuB  corporis  venustus;  .  .  .  incilata  et  volubilis,  nec  ea  redundant  tamen  et 
circumfluent  oratio.  Cratsum  hie  volebat  imitari,  Cotta  malebat  Anionium  (in  accord- 
ance with  Cicero's  description  of  the  rhetorical  style  of  both  one  might  feel 
tempted  to  reverse  this) ;  ted  ab  hoc  via  aberot  Anloni,  Crassi  ab  illo  Icpot.  Cf.  de 
or.  1,  181.  2,  88.  96.  8,  81.  de  har.  resp.  41.  Brut.  205  (cf.  or.  132)  Sulpici  oratione* 
quae  feruntur,  eat  pott  mortem  eius  scriptisae  P.  Canutius  putatur,  aequalit  meus, 
homo  extra  ordinem  nostrum  meo  iudicio  disertissimus.  iptiut  Sulpici  nulla  oratio 
est,  aaepeque  ex  eo  audivi  cum  se  scribere  neque  consuesse  neque  posse  diceret.  On  this 
Cannutius  (the  better  spelling,  Niitekdet,  op.  807)  Cic.  Cluent  29.  50.  58.  78.  74  ; 
a  fragment  of  the  same  ap.  Phi  sc.  GL.  2,  881,  12. 

6.  Cic.  Brut.  207  his  duobus  (Cotta  and  Sulpicius)  eiusdem  act  at  is  annumera- 
batur  nemo  tertius,  ted  mihi  placebat  (Cn.)  Pompon i us  (see  n.  4)  maxume,  vel  dicam, 
minume  displicebat.  210  erant  (amen  quibus  videretur  illius  act  at  is  tertius  Curio, 
quia  spUndidioribus  fortatse  verbis  utebatur  et  quia  latine  non  pessime  loquebatur 
usu,  credo,  aliquo  domestico.  nam  litierarum  admodum  nihil  sciebat.  218  sqq.  See 
also  there  concerning  his  see-saw  while  speaking,  which  earned  for  him  the  nick- 
name Burbuleius  (Val.  Max.  9, 14,  5.  Plin.  NH.  7,  55).  Cf.  §  136, 12.  He  is  cited 
as  Curio  pater  (cf.  §  209,  1)  ap.  Pbisc.  GL.  2,  885,  11  and  Plik.  ind.  auct.  to  b.  8 
(geography).  This  C.  Scribonius  was  tr.  pi.  664/90,  cos.  678/76,  and  died  701  /58  ; 
PRE.  6,  879,  11.  He  was  a  bitter  enemy  of  Caesar  (Suet.  Jul.  9.  49.  50.  52)  and 
composed  against  him  a  political  pamphlet  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue;  see  Cic. 
Brut.  218.  He  was  also  poutifex  maxiuiU9 ;  hence  Varro's  Logistoricus  Curio  do 
cultu  deorum. 

7.  Cic.  Brut.  174  horum  (Antonius,  Crassua,  Philippus)  aetati  prop*  coniunctut 
L.  Gelliut  .  .  .  nec  erat  indoctus  .  .  .  nec  ramanarum  rerum  immcmor  et 
verbis  solutus  satis,  sed  in  magnos  oratores  inciderat  eius  aetas  .  .  .  ita  diu 
vixil  (about  a.  615/139-700/54)  ut  multorum  aetatum  oratoribua  implicaretur.  Cf. 
ib.  105  (Jamiliaris  noster  L.  GelHus).  He  was  cos.  682/72,  censor  684/70.  PRE. 
8,  662.    LSchwabe,  quaestt,  catull.  112. 

8.  Besides  those  already  named  Cicero  in  his  Brutus  mentions  a  great  number 
of  those  who  were  public  speakers  (qui  tantum  in  dicentiuut  numero,  non  in  oratorum, 
fuerunt,  176)  or  only  clamatores  (182).  He  might  have  quoted  nearly  all  those 
whose  names  appeared  in  the  lists  of  magistracy,  but  he  is  somewhat  careless  as 
to  chronological  order,  and  only  pours  out  his  store  of  names,  adding  little  to 
characterise  them,  e.g.  165  sq.  168  sq.  175  178-180.  Those  deserve  most  to  be 
mentioned  who  in  this  period  apud  socios  et  Latinos  oratores  habit i  sunt  (169),  viz. 
Q.  Yettius  Vettianus  e  Martis,  Q.  et  D.  Valerii  Sorani  (see  §  147,  1  in  fin.),  C.  Rus- 
ticelius  Bononiensis,  and  especially  omnium  eloquenlissimus  extra  hanc  urban  T. 
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Betutim*  Barru$  Asculanue,  euiue  sunt  aliquot  orationes  Atculi  habitat  et  ilia  Ttomae 
centra  Caepionem  (§  186,  10  in  fin.)  nobilis  sane,  cut  oral  ion  i  Caepionis  ore  respond  it 
Aelius  (§  148,  1),  Brut.  169.  Ib.  804  are  styled  oratores  non  illi  quidem  principes 
L.  Memmius  (cf.  ib.  186.  247)  et  Q.  Pompeius,  ted  oratore*  tamen.  The  latter,  Q. 
Pompeiu*  Rufus  (cos.  666/88)  etiam  ipse  scripsit  eas  {orationet)  quibus  pro  »e  est  usus, 
$ed  non  tine  Aelio  (ib.  206).  Perhaps  Phisc.  GL.  2,  886,  10  may  be  a  quotation 
from  this. 

164.  Next  to  oratory,  jurisprudence,  a  science  in  direct 
connection  with  it,  showed  most  life  in  this  time.  It  was  bril- 
liantly represented  by  the  pontifex  Q.  Scaevola  (cos.  659/95), 
one  of  the  most  pleasing  Roman  characters,  accurate,  varied 
and  liberal,  the  ideal  of  a  lawyer,  to  which  vocation  he  devoted 
his  life,  as  an  advocate,  adviser,  teacher  and  writer ;  he  was  free 
from  pedantry,  eloquent,  and  of  unyielding  honour  and  un- 
stained probity.  He  was  the  first  to  undertake  a  systematical 
treatise  on  jurisprudence,  which  was  used  and  imitated  by  all 
subsequent  writers.  Independently  of  his  writings,  his  memory 
was  kept  alive  by  his  numerous  pupils,  among  whom  Lucilius 
Balbus  and  Aquilius  Gallus  were  the  most  important.  Side 
by  side  with  him  Sex.  Pompeius,  Aculeo,  and  Q.  Cornelius 
Maximus  were  especially  famous  as  jurists. 

1.  Q.  Mucius  P.  f.  (son  of  the  one  mentioned  §  183,  4)  P.  n.  Scaevola,  friend  of 
the  orator  L.  Crassus  (§  152.  3)  and  his  colleague  in  all  his  offices  (e.g.  in  the  con- 
sulship 659/95),  excepting  the  censorship  and  the  tribuneship  ;  killed  by  the  party 
of  Marius  a.  672/82;  see  SWZimmerx,  Privatrecht  1,  1,  284.  PEE.  5,  184,  11. 
From  his  uncle  of  the  same  name  (§139, 3)  he  was  distinguished  by  the  designation 
of  pontifex  maximus,  e.g.  Ascox.  p.  67  Or.  59  K-S.  Q.  Mucium  Scaevolam  pontifioem 
max.  eundenujue  et  or  at  or  em  et  iurisconsultum  significat.  L.  Crassus  ap.  Cic.  de  or.  1 , 
180  styles  him  aequalis  et  ingenio  prudent iaque  acutisnmus  et  oratione  maxime 
limatus  .  .  .  atque,  ut  ego  toleo  dicere,  iuris  peritorum  eloquentusimu*,  eloquen- 
tium  iuris  peritissimut.  His  style  was  remarkable  for  perspicuity,  elegance  and 
conciseness;  see  Cic.  de  or.  1,  229.  Brut.  145. 148. 163  {Scaevolat  dicendi  elegantiam 
satis  ex  iis  orationibtu  quat  reliquit  habemus  cognitam).  Just  as  in  the  passages 
where  Scaevola  alone  is  mentioned  and  in  a  way  almost  proverbial  (e.g.  Hor.  E.  2, 
2,  89),  we  are  justified  in  fixing  on  him  especially  as  the  most  famous  person  of 
that  name,  he  might  also  be  that  Scaevola  whom  Quixt.  11,  2,  88  mentions  on 
account  of  his  strong  memory.  His  anxiety  for  a  systematic  description  of  the 
ius  civile,  especially  his  work  rtpl  flpwi*  (n.  2  in  fin.),  renders  it  probable  that  he 
adhered  to  the  Stoa  and  that  he  was  actually  the  doctitsimus  pontifex  (maximus) 
Scaevola  whose  Stoic  threefold  division  of  the  gods  (poetical,  philosophical  and 
political  gods)  and  other  freethinking  opinions  on  popular  religion  are  quoted  by 
Augcstix.  de  civ.  dei  4,  27  on  Varro's  authority ;  see  EZkller,  Vortr.  u.  Abhh.  2 
(Lpz.  1877)  119:  where,  however,  such  opinions  as  these  should  not  have  been 
accounted  for  by  the  licence  given  for  their  publication,  but  rather  as  reflecting 
the  constant  candour  and  firm  character  of  Scaevola. 

2.  Pompox.  dig.  1,  2,  2,  41  Q.  Mucin*,  P.  f.  pontifex  maximui,  ius  civile  primus 
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const  ituil,  general im  in  libra*  XVIII  redigendo.  See  Gell.  6, 15,  2  Q.  Scaevola  in 
librorum  quo*  de  iure  eivUi  composuit  XVI°.  For  the  first  time  we  meet  here  with  a 
comprehensive,  uniform  and  methodical  system,  in  the  place  of  the  old  interpre- 
tation of  laws  and  casuistry,  of  legal  opinions  and  precedents.  See  AFRuooarr, 
rom.  Rechtsgesch.  1,  161.  OKablowa,  rom.  BOesch.  1,  481.  Cf.  MVoiot,  Abh.  d. 
Sachs.  Oes.  d.  W.  7,  887  (t.  1,  attempted  reproduction  of  the  plan  of  the  work). 
It  was  based  on  the  purely  Roman  theory  of  the  right  of  freely  disposing  of  one's 
possessions,  by  a  last  will  and  among  the  surv  ivors  (uti  legaaait  super  familia 
Utelave,  ita  iu»  erfo,  dig.  50, 16, 120  comp.  122.  Gell.  4.  1, 17.  dig.  88,  9,  8  pr.  84,  2, 
27  pr.),  in  succession  to  which  the  obligations  arising  from  injuries  and  compacts 
were  expounded  (Gell.  6, 15,  2.  dig.  17,  2,  80.  47,  2,  76, 1),  and  the  system  of  legal 
prosecution  (dig.  19,  5, 11) ;  see  Rudohff  1.1. 161  sq.  His  work  remained  the  basis 
of  the  legal  works  of  the  next  period,  which  supplemented, developed  and  amended 
it.  Cf.  §  49,  8.  Ser.  Sulpicius  e.g.  wrote  Notata  Mucii  (dig.  17,  2,  80  cf.  Gell. 
4,  1,  20  in  reprehennt  Scaevolae  capitibut.  Gai.  Inst.  188.  8,  149),  Laelius  Felix 
Ad  Q.  Mucium  (Gell.  15,  27,  1.  4),  Gaius  (1, 188)  Ex  Q.  Mucio,  and  Sex.  Pom- 
ponius  (§  850,  8)  Ad  Q.  Mucium  lectionum  libri  XXXIX  ;  the  latter  work  being 
frequently  made  use  of  in  the  pandects  instead  of  Q.  Mucius  himself;  it  should 
no  doubt  also  be  understood  dig.  41, 1,  53  sq.  (Zimmebx  1.1.  287,  n.  28).  Besides 
this  great  work,  Scaevola  wrote  also  a  Compendium,  liber  singularis  "Opw  (defi- 
nitionum),  probably  a  critical  collation  of  regulae  juris,  four  times  quoted  in 
the  pandects  (dig.  41, 1,  64.  48,  20,  8.  50, 16,  241.  50, 17,  78;  cf.  85,  1,  7  pr.  Muciana 
cautio),  as  the  oldest  work  used  there.— The  fragments  in  EHlschke's  iurispr.5 
18.— ASchmkideb  (§  188,  4  ad  fin.)  22. 

8.  Pompoh.  dig.  1,  2,  2.  42  Mucii  audilores  fuerunt  complure*^  »ed  praecipuae 
auctoritati*  Aquiliut  Oallut,  Balbus  Luciliua,  Sex.  Papiriue,  O.  Iuventius.  .  .  . 
omncs  (amen  hi  a  Ser.  Sulpieio  nominanlur,  alioquin  per  se  eorum  $cripta  non  talia 
exstant  ui  ea  omne*  appelant ;  denique  nec  vernantur  omnino  scripta  eorum  inter  manus 
hominum,  $ed  Servius  (eis)  libros  suos  complevit.  Of  these  Gallus  (§  174,  1)  certainly 
belongs  to  the  Ciceronian  period,  Cicero  himself  having  for  some  time  attended 
the  responsa  of  this  (§  189,  8)  Q.  Scaevola  also  (Lael.  1).  Sex.  Papirius  and  C. 
Iuventius  are  not  known  from  other  passages,  though  in  Cic.  Brut.  178  a  certain 
T.  Iuventius  is  noticed  for  his  dry  style  of  speaking;  while  at  the  same  time  is 
attributed  to  him  magna  iuris  civil  is  intelligentia.  L.  Lucilius  Balbus,  doctus 
et  eruditus  homo,  thoughtful,  but  slow  (Cic.  Brut.  154),  was  the  former  master  of 
Ser.  Sulpicius  (§  174,  2). 

4.  Other  jurists  besides  Scaevola  were  Antipater  (§  187,  5),  Q.  Tubero  (§  189, 
2)  and  Rutilius  Rufus  (142,  2),  also  Q.  Lucretius  Vispillo  (in  pricatis  causis  et 
acutut  et  iurispertiu*,  Cic.  Brut.  178)  and  Paulus  (Pom'ox.  1.1.  40:  Cic.  Lael.  101 
more  correctly  has  Aulus)  Virginius,  then  Volcatius,  the  teacher  of  A.  Caacellius 
(Plik.  NH.  8,  144;  cf.  Mommbek  on  the  dig.  1,  2,  2,  45),  and  probably  also  C. 
Sextius  Calvinus  (§  141,  6),  Pontidius  (Cic.  de  or.  2,  275),  and  M.  Buculeius  (ib.  1, 
179). 

5.  Sex.  Pompeius,  Gnaei  Pompei  (Magni)  patruue  (Pompon,  dig.  1,  2,  2.  40); 
prae$tantit»imum  ingenium  contuUrat  ad  summam  iuri$  civilit  et  ad  perfectam 
geomelriae  et  rtrum  ttoicarum  orient iam  (Cic.  Brut.  175  cf.  de  or.  1,  67.  8,  78.  off.  1, 
19).— Who  is  the  Pompeius  Sextus  quoted  (for  old  Lat.  numero-nimium?)  in  Fest. 
170«,  25  ? 

6.  The  Roman  knight  C.  (Visellius)  Aculeo  (PRE.  6,  2679, 1  and  2),  the  friend 
of  the  orator  L.  Crassus  (Cic.  de  or.  2,  2),  according  to  Cic.  de  or.  1, 191,  understood 
ita  iu»  civile  ut  ei  (except  Q.  Scaevola)  nemo  de  iis  qui  peritissimi  tunt  anteponatur, 
and  bequeathed  his  legal  knowledge  to  his  son  C.  Visellius  Varro ;  Brut.  264.  The 
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latter  is  here  also  praissd  as  an  orator ;  a  fragment  from  one  of  his  speeches  ap. 
Pbisc.  GL.  2,  386,  7. 

7.  Q.  Cornelius  Maximus,  known  only  as  the  teacher  of  Trebatius  Testa 
(§  207,  8),  and  from  Cic.  fam.  7,  17,  8  (Ulem  Q.  Cornelio  videbatur,  cf.  ib.  7,  8,  2). 
See  also  Gai.  Inst.  1, 186  (Maxim*,),  dig.  83,  7,  16,  1  (Cornelia*). 

155.  Among  the  Annalists  of  these  ten  years  Q.  Claudius 
Quadrigarius  made  a  step  in  advance  in  that,  passing  over 
the  early  legendary  tradition,  he  began  his  Roman  history  with 
the  invasion  of  the  Gauls.  In  other  ways  also  he  shows  himself 
superior  to  Valerius  Antias.  The  latter  indeed  in  his  very 
extensive  work  is  the  most  important  immediate  predecessor  of 
Livy.  but  with  his  wilful  exaggeration  both  in  descriptions  and 
numerical  statements,  and  his  efforts  to  glorify  his  own  family, 
he  prominently  represents  the  manner  of  the  later  Annalists. 
There  is  no  trace  of  antiquarianism  in  his  work.  Cn.  Aufidius 
again  wrote  his  historical  work  in  Greek. 

1.  Ykllki.  2, 9, 6  aequalia  Siaennoe  Ctatuliiu  Quadriyariu*  (s?e  n.  2).   The  person 
of  CI.  is  unknown.   The  name  Quadrigarius,  which  cannot  have  been  a  proper 
Roman  cognomen,  does  not  occur  in  Livy  but  in  Velleius,  Seneca  and  later  writers, 
and  is  probably  a  sort  of  literary  nickname  (conjectures  as  to  its  meaning  ap. 
Uxuek  1.1.  12;  Momma  ex,  rom.  Forsch.  2,  426).  Gellius  is  the  authority  for  Annates 
as  the  title  of  his  chief  work.   As  regards  the  number  of  books,  the  highest  figure 
cited  is  Q.  Claudiut  in  XXIII  annali  ap.  Gell.  10, 13,  4.    The  fragments  of  the 
first  book  prove  that  it  treated  of  the  conquest  of  Rome  by  the  Gauls.  This 
commencement  of  his  work  decidedly  bears  witness  to  the  critical  insight  of  the 
author,  which  is  shown  elsewhere,  as  well  as  to  his  attention  to  chronology  and 
to  internal  affairs.    In  the  description  of  battles  (cf.  n.  8)  he  does  indeed  quote 
in  enormously  high  numbers  the  losses  of  the  enemy  (Liv.  83, 10,9.  88,  23,  8. 
Obos.  5,  3,  2.  5,  20,  6),  but  this  no  doubt  is  not  to  be  attributed  merely  to  the 
historian,  but  chiefly  to  the  exaggerated  accounts  of  generals.   (In  contrast  with 
the  large  numbers  of  the  dead,  observe  the  small  numbers  of  prisoners — because 
this  could  be  checked :  Liv.  86, 19,  12.  86,  38,  8.  40,  28,  6.  40,  83,  6.)   Cf.  Uhokh  L 1. 
17.  —  In  harmony  with  analogous  work  he  seems  to  have  carried  his  to  his 
own  period ;  book  XIX  treated  of  Sulla's  war  against  Archelaos  and  Marius' 
seventh  consulate  (a.  667/87).    The  latest  certain  date  is  a.  672/82  ap.  Obos. 
5,  20  (Claudiut  historicut).    The  first  book  related  the  S-vond  war  with  the 
Samnites  (at  least  down  to  a.  484/320),  the  third  book  gave  the  first,  while 
books  5  and  6  gave  the  second  Punic  war.   Hence  the  treatment  of  the  sub- 
jects roust  have  been  very  unequal:  at  first  a  mere  summary  of  events,  but 
gradually  expanding  as  the  writer  approached  his  own  time,  embodying  even 
speeches  and,  no  doubt,  entire  letters  (Gell.  1,  7,  9.  8,  8,  8).   The  narrative  was 
lengthy  even  in  details.   The  diction  was  archaic,  the  sentences  full  of  bulky 
words,  but  short  and  close  and  crowded  together  without  any  adjustment,  there- 
fore very  much  to  the  taste  of  the  time  of  Fronto;  see  Fbonto  ap.  Gell.  18,  29,  2 
vir  modesti  atque  puri  ac  prope  cotidiani  termonit,  and  ep.  p.  114,  8  historiam  tcrip- 
tere    .    .    .    Claudiut  lepide,  Antiat  ineenutte,  Stienna  longinque.    Gell.  15,  1,  4 
Q.  Claudi,  optumi  et  tinceristimi  tcriptoru  ;  9, 18,  4  Q.  Claudius    .    .    .  puriuiuu 
atque  inluttristime  timplicique  et  incompta  orationis  antiquae  tuavitate  detcriptit. 
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Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  does  not  mention  him  ;  Livy  quotes  him  ten  times, 
sometimes  differing  from  him.  He  seems  to  have  made  use  of  him,  together  with 
Val.  Ant.,  esp.  in  the  second  half  of  the  first  decade,  and  in  the  fourth  and  fifth 
decades.  See  Ckoer  1.1.  We  owe  most  of  the  fragments  to  Gellius;  these  are 
collected  in  HPktkh,  hist.  roll.  1,  205 ;  fragm.  136.— Quadrigarius  is  probably 
also  the  Claudius  qui  Annates  Acilianos  ex  graeco  in  latinum  sermoneni  vertit  ap. 
Livy  25,  89, 12  (see  §  127,  2).  This  translation  and  the  Annates  of  CI.  must  not 
be  taken  for  one  and  the  same  work,  as  the  Annales  of  CI.  begin  with  the  incur- 
sion of  the  Gauls,  while  those  of  Acilius  commenced  with  the  foundation  of  Rome. 
At  the  most  it  may  be  doubted  whether,  on  the  ground  of  Liv.  25,  39,  12,  we  must 
suppose  a  'translation1  by  Claudius  of  the  work  of  Acilius,  or  whether  we  may 
not  take  this  passage  as  well  as  Liv.  35,  14-,  5  as  referring  to  the  employment  of 
the  Greek  Annales  of  Acilius  in  the  Latin  Annales  of  CI.  Cf.  HPeter,  JJ.  125, 104. 
LCaktakelli,  riv.  di  fil.  12,  1.— Plutakch  also  Num.  1  KXuA<J»  Tt»  h  iXeyxv  Xi*""" 
— oCru  yap  xwt  iwiytypawrai  t6  (!kf3\lo* — kt\  since  he  is  referring  to  the  loss  of 
the  older  records  iv  roh  KeXTtJtoit  lriBtm  rrjs  xoXtun,  probably  means  CI.  Quadr. 
(notwithstanding  Appian.  Gall.  1,  p.  86  Bkk.  i»  xpotwcait  trvrrdfrfft  doKtl  UavXy  t<? 
KXavSltf).  Perhaps  this  treatise  may  have  contained  a  chronological  foundation 
and  justification  of  the  statements  in  the  Annales?  The  Clodius  mentioned  in 
Cio.  leg.  1,  6  (§  87,  5)  as  a  successor  of  Antipater  is  probably  also  to  be  identified 
with  CI.  Quadr.  See  Unoer  1.1.  11. — On  Claudius  see  Gieseiibecht,  tiber  Q.  CI. 
Quadr.,  Prenzlau  1831.  Nissek,  krit.  Unters.  39.  HPeteb,  hist.  rell.  1.  ccxlv. 
cclxxxvi  i.  ccxcvm.   CFUnoeu,  Phil.  Suppl.  8,  2,  4  sqq. 

2.  Valerius  Antias  (probably  descended  from  the  L.  Valerius  Antias  men- 
tioned by  Liv.  23,  34,  9),  the  author  of  a  work  called  sometimes  Annales,  some- 
times Historiae  (or  Historia)  in  at  least  75  books  (book  75  is  quoted  by  Gell.  6,  9, 
17 ;  book  74  by  Priscian,  GL.  2,  489),  beginning  with  the  earliest  history  of  Rome 
(Geix.  7,  7,  6;  the  second  book  treated  of  Numa,  the  22nd  of  the  spousio  of  Ti. 
Gracchus,  618/136),  reaching  as  far  as  the  time  of  Sulla  (for  he  mentioned  the 
heirs  of  the  orator  M.  Crassus,  who  died  a.  663/91,  Plin.  NH.  84, 14).  We  have 
no  exact  information  with  regard  to  the  date  of  Valerius.  MVoiut,  Abh.  d. 
sachs.  Ges.  d.  Wiss.  7,  776  maintains  that  Valerius  did  not  compose  his  work  until 
about  709/45,  but  this  is  contradicted  by  Vkll.  2,  9,  6:  Velustior  SUenna  (§  156,  1) 
fuit  Caelius  (§  187,  5),  aequalis  Sisennae  Rutilius  (§  142,  3)  Clauiliusque  Quail ri- 
garius  (above  n.  1)  et  Valerius  Antias.  Sane  non  ignoremus  eadem  aetaie  fuisse 
Pomponium  (§  151,  4),  etc. — Dioxvs.  Hal.  mentions  him  2,  18  and  1,  7  (see  §  87,  5) 
among  the  iiraipoofuroi  of  the  Roman  historians,  and  has  taken  much  from  him 
(e.g.  what  tends  to  the  glorification  of  the  Valerii) ;  AKiksslino,  de  Dionys.  Hal. 
auct.  20.  MVoiot  1.1.  685.  777.  Plutarch's  Poplicola  also  seems  to  be  drawn 
chiefly  from  him  (HPeter,  die  Quellen  Plut.  45  and  hist.  rell.  1,  cccxvin),  as  also 
the  elogium  of  M\  Valerius  Maximus  (OHirbchfeld,  Phil.  84,  87).  Among  Latin 
authors  besides  Liv.  (see  n.  8),  Plis.  NH.  especially  made  use  of  him  according 
to  the  ind.  auct.  in  9  books.— Fronto  p.  114  Historiam  scripture.  .  .  .  Antias 
invenuste  (§  37,  5). 

8.  We  known  VaL  Ant.  however,  chiefly  through  Livy.  who  mentions  him 
more  frequently  (in  85  places  in  the  existing  books)  and  makes  more  use  of  him 
than  of  any  of  his  predecessors,  and  even  seems  to  have  adopted  from  him  the 
general  plan  of  his  work.  In  the  first  decades  he  follows  him  unhesitatingly  and 
hence  not  only  cites  his  exaggerated  number  of  citizens  (at  the  lustra),  but  is  even 
confident  as  to  80,000  killed  7,  86, 18 ;  7,  87,  16  he  speaks  of  ad  quadraginta  milia 
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seutorum;  9,27,  14  ad  triginla  milia  caesa  aut  capta  ;  9,  43,  17  triginla  milibus 
hostium  caesis  ;  9,  87,  11  even  caesa  aut  capta  eo  die  hostium  milia  ad  sexaginta  etc. 
Only  8,  5,  12  he  has  the  modest  observation :  difficile  ad  Jidem  est,  in  tarn  antiqua 
re,  quot  pugnaverint  ceciderinlve  exacto  adftrmare  numero;  audet  tamen  Antias 
Valeria*  concipere  summas.  Cf.  3,  8,  10.  But  in  the  less  obscure  periods,  where 
better  sources  were  available  (e.g.  Polybios),  Livy  discovers  the  inaccuracy  and 
bombast  of  his  authority  whom  he  has  so  far  followed  almost  blindly,  and  now 
blames  him  with  all  the  more  bitterness  of  feeling,  since  the  errors  into  which  he 
had  been  led  by  Valerius  could  not  be  rectified,  as  he  had  already  published  the 
books  in  question  (decades).  In  books  21-25  he  never  actually  mentions  his  name 
(although  he  appears  to  have  made  use  of  him),  but  at  26,  49,  8  we  road  :  scorjriones 
maiore*  minorcsque  atl  LX  capias  ncripserim  fi  auctorem  graecum  sequar  Silenum,  si 
Valerium  AntiaUm,  maiorum  scorpionum  sex  milia,  minorum  tredecim:  adeo  nullus 
mentiendi  modus  eat  80,  19,  11  Valerius  Antias  quimpue  milia  hostium  caesa  ait. 
quae  tanta  res  est  ut  aut  impvdenler  Jicta  sit  (by  Antias)  aut  neglegenter  (by  others) 
jvraetermissa.  86,  38,  6  duodetriginta  milia  hostium  caexa  Antias  Valerius  scribit, 
capta  tria  milia  et  quadringentos,  signa  militaria  CXXJTV,  equos  MCCXXX  . 
ubi  ut  in  numero  scriptori parumfidei  sit,  quia  in  augendo  eo  non  alius  intemperantior 
est,  magnam  victoriam  fuisse  adparet.  83, 10.  8  si  Valerio  quis  credat,  omnium  rerum 
im  mod  ice  numerum  augenti,  quadraginta  milia  hostium  eo  die  sunt  caesa,  capta,  ubi 
modest  i us  mendaci urn  est,  quinque  milia  septingenti.  88,  28,  8  Valerius  Antias,  qui 
magis  (than  Claudius)  immodicus  in  numero  augendo  esse  solet.  See  also  89,  43,  1 
Valerius  Antias,  ut  qui  nec  Caionis  orationem  leguset  el  fabulae  tantum  sine  auctore 
ediiae  credidisset.  Whenever,  therefore,  Valerius  is  the  only  authority  for  a  state- 
ment, Livy  frequently  adds  »»  Valerio  credamus  (crcdav)  (86,  19,  12.  89,  41,  6.  44,  18, 
12)  or  merely  names  his  authority  (88,  50,  5.  89,  22,  9.  89,  50,  7),  sometimes  with 
an  express  reservation,  e.g.  87,  48,  1  (Valerius  Antias  auctor  est  rumorem  celebrem 
Romae  fuisse  .  .  .  rumori*  huius  quia  ncminem  alium  auctorem  habeo,  neque  ad- 
prmata  res  mea  opinione  sit  nec  pro  cana  praetermissa)  and  45,  48,  8  (HS  ducenlies 
ex  ea  praeda  redact  urn  esse  auctor  est  Antiaa  .  ,  .  quod  quia  uiule  redigi  potuerit 
non  apparebat  auctorem  pro  re  posui).  It  must  be  admitted  that  Valerius'  lies  in 
numerical  statements  aro  grossly  absurd,  it  being  quite  usual  with  him  to  have 
40,000  enemies  and  more  killed  in  a  battle  (Liv.  83,  10,  8.  88,  36,  18.  34,  15,  9.  86,  19, 
12  Obos.  4,  20).  But  at  Tolosa  he  surpassed  himself  by  giving  as  the  number 
of  the  slain  even  octoginta  milia  Roma  nor  um  sociorumque,  .  .  quadraginta  milia 
calonum  at  que  lixarum  (Onus.  5, 16).  That  exaggerations  of  this  kind  were  deli- 
berate fictions,  appears  also  from  the  fact  that  he  very  often  stands  absolutely 
alone  in  his  statements;  see  Gkll.  6,  19,8  Valerius  Antias  contra  decretorum  me- 
vtoriatn  contraque  auctoritates  veterum  annalium  dixit.  Cf.  ib.  6,  8,  6.  Liv.  82,  6,  5 
Valerius  Antias  tratlit  .  .  .  XII  milia  hostium  eo  proelio  caesa  .  .  .  ceteri 
graeci  latinique  auctores  .  .  .  nihil  memorabile  actum  .  .  .  tradunt.  On  his 
biassed  version  of  the  prosecutions  of  the  Scipios,  due  to  his  veneration  for  the 
elder  Africanus,  see  Mommsen,  roni.  Forsch.  2,  491.— The  fragments  in  IIPkteb, 
hist.  rell.  1,  287;  fragm.  151. — HLikbai.dt,  de  Valerio  Antiate,  Naunib.  1840. 
S  rweulkr,  BXt.  1,  90.  Nissks,  krit.  Untersuch.  43.  IIPktkh,  hist.  rell.  1,  cccv. 
KWXirzscn,  d.  rom.  Annalistik  (1878)  316.  MVoiut,  Abh.  d.  siielis.  Ges.  d.  Wiss. 
7.  776.— TiiFmKoaicii,  Biogr.  des  Barkiden  Mago,  eiu  Beitr.  z.  Krit,  d.  Vol.  Aut., 
Wien  1*80. 

4.  Cic.  Tusc.  5,  112  Cn.  Aufidius  praetor ius  (his  praetorship  must  fall  about 
650/ 104  );>u«ri#  nobis  (therefore  perhaps  660/94)  et  in  senatu  sententiam  dicebat  nee 
omicu  deliberantibus  tleerat  et  graecamscribebat  historiam  et  cidtbat  (vivebat  Beutley) 
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in  litteria.  fin.  5, 54  equiJem  e  Of.  Aufidio  praetorio,  erudito  homing  oculit  capto,  saepe 
audiebam.  He.  attained  a  great  age  (Cic.  de  dom.  35).  CIG.  2349  b  (uwb  Yvolov 
kvjHbiov  Ywolov  \Aou  rov  iyTurrpartiyov)  from  Adramyttium  probably  refers  to  bis  son 
( PKE.  1»,  2128,  5).  No  fragments  of  this  graeca  historia  have  been  preserved  ; 
but  it  undoubtedly  contained  the  history  of  Borne.  WHarlkss,  de  Fabiis  et 
Aufidiis  rerum  rom.  scriptoribus  (Bonn  1853)  46. 

156.  L.  Cornelius  Sisenna  (635/119-687/67),  wrote  a  history 
of  the  times  nearest  his  own,  mainly  the  period  of  Sulla,  in  a  stiff 
archaic  style.  In  addition  he  translated  the  narratives  of  Arist- 
eides  of  Miletus.  But  Sisenna  the  commentator  on  Plautus  is  to 
be  distinguished  from  the  historian.  The  friend  of  the  latter, 
C.  Licinius  Macer,  went  back  in  his  Annales  to  the  oldest  time 
and  rectified  the  accounts  of  it  in  various  places  by  a  diligent 
study  of  the  sources,  though  he  was  too  rhetorical  and  perhaps 
also  too  much  influenced  by  a  predilection  for  his  own  gens. 

1.  Sisenna  must  have  been  bom  about  635/119  (Roth,  1.1.  p.  4),  was  praetor 
676/78  (SC.  de  Asclepiade,  CIL.  1,  p.  110,  rrfanryov  xari,  -roXir  koI  M  &pu>p  Aewrlov 

cf.  Cic.  CorneL  1,  18  with  Asoow.  p.  74  Or.  66  K-S.) 
and  died  6S7/67  in  Crete,  where  he  was  Pompey's  legate  in  the  war  with  the 
pirates  (Dio  36, 1  KopriJXiot  SirtVw,  cf.  Appias.  Mithr.  95  \o6moi  Zurarras).  CLRoth, 
L.  Sisennae  vita,  Bas.  1834.   HPeteb,  hist.  relL  1,  cccxxiii. 

2.  Vellei.  2,  9,  5  hiatoriarum  (OJahn,  mileaiarum  (see  n.  3)  auctor  iam  turn 
(about  646/108)  Sisenna  erat  iupenis ;  aed  opus  belli  civil  is  (  —  tocialia  f  ARiese 
1.1.  54)  Sullanique  post  aliquot  annoa  ab  eo  aeniore  editum  eat  (therefore  probably 
not  before  680/74).  Cic.  Brut.  228  inferioria  oetotia  (than  P.  Antistius)  erat 
proximus  L.  Siaenna,  doctua  rir  et  atudiia  optumia  dedituaf  bene  lotine  loquena  (see  how- 
ever  n.  8),  gnarua  reip.,  non  sine  focetiia,  aed  netjue  laboria  mulii  nec  aotia  reraatus  in 
cousin  (but  he  defendedf  Chirtilius  [thus  the  name  is  given  by  the  MSS.:  variously 
edited  C.  Hirtilius,  Hirtuleius,  Butilius]  according  to  Brut.  260,  and  a.  684/70 
he  pleaded  in  behalf  of  Verres,  see  Cic.  Verr.  ace.  2,  110.  4,  43  cf.  4,  33  L.  Si»ennoy 
vir  priinariua ;  the  latter  he  defended  together  with  Hortensius,  whose  friend  he 
was,  Skx.  controv.  1,  pr.  19  and  below  §  157,  4) ;  inlervrtuaque  inter  duos  aetates 
Hortenai  et  Sulpici  nec  maiorem  conaequi  poterat  et  minori  ncctsae  erat  cedere.  huius 
omuia  facultaa  ex  hiatoria  ipaiua  perapici  potest ;  quae  cum  facile  omnia  vincot  su- 
perior fa  (?),  turn  indicat  tamen  quantum  abait  a  aummo  quamque  genua  hoc  acriptionia 
nondum  ait  aotia  lotinia  litteria  illuatrotum.  de  leg.  1,  7  Siaenna,  eiua  (Macer)  amicus, 
omnea  odhuc  noatroa  acriptorea  .  .  .  facile  auperatit.  it  tamen  ne^ue  orator  .  .  . 
umquam  eat  habit u*  et  in  hittoria  puerile  quiddam  consectatur,  ut  unum  Clitarchum 
neque  praeterea  quemquam  de  Graeeia  legiaae  videatur.  This  comparison  with  one 
of  the  wildest  historians  of  Alexander  the  Great  is  significant,  though  perhaps 
not  quite  just  to  Sisenna.  Salixst,  lug.  95,  2  L.  Siaenna  optume  et  dUigentiaaime 
omnium  qui  eaa  (Sullae)  rea  dixere  peraecutua  porum  mihi  libero  ore  locutua  cuUtur. 
Varro  named  after  him  the  Logistoricus  Sisenna  de  historia  (§  166,  2). 

8.  We  may  form  some  estimate  of  the  plan  of  the  work  from  the  statement  (in 
Gell.  12,  15,  2):  noa  una  aestate  in  Aaia  et  Graeeia  geata  litteria  ideirto  continent  io 
mandavimua  ne  veUicotim  aut  saltuatim  scribendo  lectornm  animae  imptdiremms.  The 
title  was  Historiae,  and  the  work  embraced  at  least  12  books ;  beyond  this  number 
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we  have  only  an  isolated  quotation  in  Now.  468,  10  Sisenna  hist.  lib.  XXIII (of  the 
year  672/82).  This  number  can  hardly  be  correct:  in  book  6  the  narrative  was 
already  brought  down  to  666/88;  so  according  to  this  Sisenna  would  have  taken  up 
17  books  with  the  remaining  six  years !  Beyond  the  year  664/90  we  are  led  by  only 
a  few  fragments  which  treat  of  the  oldest  time  (Aeneas  etc),  Sbrv.  Aen.  1, 108.  242. 
tll,  816,  and  which  probably  formed  part  of  a  prooemium  (after  the  manner  of 
Sal  lust).  The  fragments  contain  much  detailed  description,  and  traces  of  speeches 
(especially  in  book  4)  and  digressions  (philosophical  passages  in  the  spirit  of 
Epicurus):  hence  the  treatment  appears  to  have  been  lengthy  (longinque,  Faoirro 
above  §  155,  1, 1.  80).  Most  of  the  fragments  refer  to  the  Marsian  war  (cf.  Cic.  de 
div.  1,  99)  and  are  found  in  Nonius,  whose  quotations  (chiefly  from  books  8  and  4) 
give  us  some  idea  of  the  crotchety  archaisms  of  Sisenna  ;  cf.  Cic.  Brut.  259  Sitenna 
quasi  emendator  termonit  uiitati  cum  esse  vellet  non  .  .  .  deterrtri  potuit  quo 
minus  inusitatis  verbis  uteretur  .  .  .  ille  familiaris  mens  reete  loqui  putabat 
esse  inusitate  loqui,  and  Vabko  ap.  Gell.  2,  25,  9  Sisenna  unus  4  adsentio'  (not  ad- 
sentior)  in  senalu  dicebal  ;  cf.  Qdijtt.  1,  5,  18.  Tac.  dial.  28.  Collection  in  HPkter, 
hist.  rell.  1,277;  fragm.  175.— AHiesk,  d.  Geschichtsw.  d.  Sis.,  in  d.  Festschr..z. 
24.  Philol.-Vers.  (Lpx.  1865)  53.  AS<  hxeider,  de  Sis.  hist,  reliquiis,  Jena  1882. 
Cf.  OJahx,  Herm.  2,  233. — Sisenna  is  characterised  as  a  man  of  the  world  after  the 
taste  of  Sulla,  by  his  translation  of  Aristeides'  coarse  stories  (MtXiy<rwutd,  see  OJahx, 
RhM.  9,628);  Ovid,  trist.  2,  443  vertit  Aristiden  Sisenna,  nee  ob/uit  Mi  historiae 
(his  story)  turpes  inseruisse  iocos.  Frohto  ep.  p.  62  scriptorum  animadvertas  par- 
lieulativi  elegantis  .  .  .  Sisennam  in  lascitis.  Ten  passages  from  book  13  of  this 
work  are  to  be  found  in  Charisius  (b.  2).  Also  in  Peter's  hist,  rell.  297  and 
BCckelbr's  Petron.1  287. 

As  a  commentator  on  Plautus  a  certain  Sisenna  is  mentioned  by  Rufinus  OL.  6, 
560.  561  in  his  metrical  notes:  Sisenna  in  commenlario  Poenuli  Plautinae,  Sisenna  in 
liudente,  S.  in  Amphitryon*,  in  Capticis,  in  Aulnlaria.  Quotations  from  Sisenna 
on  the  Amphitryo  in  Cuarisius  GL.  1, 198,  26.  203,  27.  221,  6.  9.  Cf.  also  ib.  107, 
14.  120,  10.  Peter,  hist.  rell.  297.  This  Sisenna  is  generally  identified  with  the 
historian  Sisenna,  who  would  thus  be  the  earliest  commentator  on  Plautus.  See 
Ritschl's  Parerga  874.  876.  885.  The  preference  of  the  historian  (see  above)  for 
antiquated  language  might  be  considered  to  account  for  his  occupying  himself 
with  Plautus;  indeed  it  has  been  remarked  (Ritschl  1.1.  385)  that,  of  the  five 
fragments  in  Charisius,  three  treat  of  adverbs  in  -im,  and  that  even  in  Sisenna  s 
histories  a  preference  is  shown  for  such  adverbia  (Gell.  12,  15).  But  on  the 
other  hand  it  would  be  strange  if  such  a  person  as  the  historian  S.  composed  a 
series  of  commentaries  on  Plautus,  especially  as  the  extant  specimens  are  very 
trivial.  That  in  fact  the  Plant  in  e  S.  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  historian  is 
shown  by  the  fragment  of  the  former  in  Cuarisics  p.  221,  9  Tractim  Plautus  in 
Amphitryone,  ubi  Sisenna  1  pro  lente'  inquit  '  non  ut  Maro  georgicon  IIII  traetimque 
susurrant  inquit,'  where,  if  we  read  it  without  prejudice,  the  quotation  from  Vergil 
evidently  belongs  to  Sisenna.  ThBerok,  Phil.  29,  828  and  FBCchelkr  (lat.  Deklin.*, 
Bonn  1879, 123)  distinguish  between  the  two  Sisennae ;  the  latter,  on  account  of  the 
observation  in  Char  is.  p.  203,  27  (?),  places  the  Plautine  commentator  in  the  period 
after  Hadrian.— In  general  cf.  concerning  Sisenna  Momxsex,  RG.  8*,  611.  HPeteb* 
hist.  rell.  1,  hi.  cccxxviii. 

4.  C.  Licinius  L.  f.  Macer  (on  denarii  of  the  time  of  Sulla,  a,  670/84-678/81,  see 
Mommsrs,  rem.  MOnxwesen  607 ;  CIL.  1,  p.  187. 484),  the  father  of  the  orator  and  poet 
Calvus,  who  was  born  672/82  (see  §  218,  5),  tr.  pleb.  681/73,  in  which  dignity  Sallust 
(Hist.)  attributed  to  him  a  speech  ad  populum;  a.  688/66  ho  was  charged  with 
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extortions  in  hia  province,  which  he  governed  as  propraetor,  before  the  tribunal 
of  Cioero  who  was  then  praetor,  and  being  found  guilty  he  committed  suicide ; 
PBE.  4,  1075,  1.  Cic.  Brut.  288  describes  him  as  an  orator  in  the  following 
manner.  C.  Alacer  auctoritate  temper  eguit,  ted  fuit  patronut  propemodum  dil  'tgen- 
tittimut.  huiut  ti  vita,  ti  mores,  ti  voltut  denupje  non  omnem  com mendationem  ingeni 
evert  eret,  maiut  nomen  in  patronis  fuisset.  non  erat  abundant,  non  inopt  tamen,  non 
valde  nitens,  non  plane  horrida  oral  to;  vox,  gettut  et  omnit  actio  tine  Upore;  at  in 
inveniendis  componenditque  rebut  mira  accural io.  .  .  .  hie  etti  etiam  in  publicit 
cautis  probabatur,  (amen  in  privatit  illuttriorem  obtinebat  locum. 

5.  In  his  judgment  of  Macer  as  a  historian,  Cicero's  dislike  of  him  appears 
even  more  strongly,  de  leg.  1,  7  quid  Macrum  numerem  t  cuitu  loquacitas  habet 
aliquid  argutiarum,  nec  id  lamen  ex  ilia  erudita  Qraecorum  copia,  ted  ex  librariolit 
latinit,  in  orationibus  autem  multa,  ted  inepta,  elatio,  tumma  impudentia.  This  shows 
that  Maoer  had  embodied  speeches  (and  perhaps  letters,  cf.  Nonius  259  Liciniut 
Macer  in  epUtola  ad  tenatum,  unless  this  relates  to  Sallust's  hist.)  in  his  work, 
which  seems  to  have  been  altogether  diffuse.  Livy'b  criticism  7,  9,  5  is  of 
greater  importance  and  credibility  quaetita  ea  propriae  familiae  laut  leviorem 
aucioreni  Licinium  facit.  cum  mentionem  eiut  rei  in  vetuttioribus  annalibut  nnllam 
inveniam  etc.,  cf.  also  Diomvb.  1,  7  (see  §  87,  5).  6,  11  A«fr«ot  teal  oi  wepl  IVXXkv 
oi/bi*  ^irraK&rtf  oCrt  rwy  tUtrrutv  oCre  tup  Swani-,  and  7,  1  AuIkkux  koI  TAXtot  xal 
dXXot  cvxroi  rur  'Puualuv  avyypa^HUf  ovhiv  i^nraxbrtt  rur  vtpl  rods  xfi^"ovt  a«p«£wt. 
His  indifference  to  points  of  chronology  would  agree  with  the  rhetorical  character 
of  the  work.  It  is  also  very  probable  that  the  strong  anti-aristocratio  tendencies 
of  the  author  manifested  themselves  in  his  work,  though  it  does  not  seem  to  have 
treated  of  his  own  time.  On  the  other  hand,  ho  drew  directly  from  independent 
sources,  unlike  almost  all  his  predecessors,  though  here  he  allowed  himself  to  be 
misled  by  spurious  documents.  Cf.  Liv.  4,  7,  12  Liciniut  Macer  auctor  eat  ti  in 
Joed  ere  Ardent  ino  et  in  linteit  librit  (see  §79,8)  ad  Monetae  ea  invent  a.  4,20,8 
quod  tarn  veteres  annalea  quodque  magistrotuum  librot,  quot  linteot  in  aede  repotitot 
Monetae  Macer  Liciniut  citat  identidem  auctores.  4,  28,  2  «»  tarn  dUcrepanle  edilione 
(of  the  consuls)  et  Tubero  et  Macer  libros  linteot  auctores  profitentur.  neuter  tribunot 
mil.  eo  anno  fuitse  traditum  a  acrijdoribut  antiquit  distimulat.  Licinio  libros  baud 
dubie  tequi  linteot  jAacet  et  Tubero  incertut  veri  est. 

6.  The  title  of  Maccr's  work  was  no  doubt  Annates  and,  less  accurately, 
Historian.  It  certainly  embraced  the  oldest  time  (Mackob.  1,  10,  17.  Diohys.  2, 
52  ;  concerning  the  use  made  of  Licinius  by  Dionys.  Hal.  see  MVoigt,  Abh.  d. 
s&ehs.  Ges.  d.  Wiss.  7,  756)  and  is  mentioned  by  Livy  (seven  times)  only  in  his  first 
decade ;  the  latest  date,  at  which  he  mentions  it,  being  a.  455/299.  Even  the 
number  of  the  books  is  not  known,  reliable  references  being  made  only  to  books 
1  and  2;  then  we  have  Prisciax.  GL.  2,  525,  3  Aemiliut  Macer  in  XVI  annalium  : 
omnium  etc.  (of.  Diomed.  GL.  1,  8(59,  15  Aemiliut  Macer:  omnium  etc.),  where  it  is 
just  as  probable  that  a  confusion  has  taken  place  with  Licinius  Macer,  as  that  the 
reverse  has  happened  in  Plix.  NH.  (see  §  228,  7).  Nokius  221,  11  Licinius  rerum 
romanarum  lib.  XXI  (neither  the  name  nor  the  number  can  be  relied  upon)  must  be 
taken,  as  Hkutz  and  others  suppose,  to  refer  to  Clodius  Licinius  (§  259,  6). — The 
fragments  in  HPETKK,hist.  rell.  1,800;  fragm.  190.— For  one-sided  praise  of  Macer 
see  HLikbai.dt,  C.  Licinius  Macer,  Naumb.  1848;  for  equally  one-sided  deprecia- 
tion Mommsrx,  BG.  I6, 484.  3«,  618 ;  cf.  roin.  Cnrono!.1  88.  98  and  rom.  Forsch.  1, 810. 
Schwkulkk,  RG.  1,  92  and  HPktkr,  hist.  rell.  1,  cccxxxvm  are  more  just.  Cf.  also 
KWNitzsch,  rom.  Annalistik  351. 


§  156,  157.   licinius  macer:  sulla:  l.  lucullus. 
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157.  Like  Scaurus,  Rutilius  Rufus,  and  Catulus  in  the  preced- 
ing epoch,  the  dictator  L.  Cornelius  Sulla  (a.  616/138-676/78) 
wrote  an  autobiography,  commentarii  rerum  gestarum,  in  22 
books,  which  were  after  his  death  completed  by  his  freedman 
Epicadus.  Lucullus  himself  (a.  640/114:-697/57),  to  whom  these 
Memoirs  were  dedicated,  wrote  in  his  early  years  a  history  of  the 
Marsian  war,  in  Greek,  and  subsequently  a  certain  C.  Piso  nar- 
rated the  war  between  Sulla  and  Marius. 

1.  Sulla  was  cos.  666/88  and  674/80,  dictator  672/82-675/79 ;  f  676/78.  PRE. 
2,  669.   ThLau,  L.  Cornelius  Sulla,  Hamb.  1855. 

2.  Putt.  Lucull.  1  £t/\Xat  rat  airrou  wpafm  draypdipvr  (Keipip  (Lucullus)  rpoct- 
$tari)fffr.  Cf.  ib.  4.  SuU.  6.  Sulla  87  to  tlsoarow  cat  fc&rtpop  rwf  vwo/unifiaTuw  rpb  ovti* 
vfxepQp  f)  ireXtirra  7 pauper  iTawraro.  Suet,  grain m.  12  Cornelius  Epicadus  (§  159,  8) 
L.  Cornel i  Sullae  dictatoris  liberlu*  calalorque  in  tacerdotio  augurali,  .  .  .  librum 
quern  Sulla  novissimutn  de  rebus  suis  im)>crfectum  reliquerat  (therefore  the  others 
were  completed)  ipse  supplevit.  The  title  is  given  as  rerum  gestarum  (Gellius)  or 
rerum  suarum  libri  (tie  rebus  suis)  or  commentarii  {IrsoiurinMra).  Sulla  in  XXI 
rerum  suarum,  Priscian.  GL.  2,  476.  In  Sullae  hisloria,  Cic.  div.  1,  172.  Sulla  had 
taken  pains  in  this  work  to  exalt  himself  as  a  specially  favoured  protege  of  the 
gods,  and  to  disparage  his  opponents  (esp.  Marius).  Plutarch  has  largely  and 
incautiously  availed  himself  of  these  Memoirs,  esp.  in  his  Lives  of  Sulla  and 
Marius,  and  they  have  otherwise  contributed  to  the  detriment  of  historical  truth  ; 
see  HP£teb,  hist.  rell.  1,  oclxxvi.  The  fragments  of  the  work  ib.  1, 195  ;  fragm.  127. 

8.  A  Greek  epigram  by  Sulla  (on  a  statue  of  Aphrodite :  two  hexameters  and 
a  pentameter)  ap.  Applan.  bell.  civ.  1,  97.— Athbk.  6,  p.  261  C:  XtxdXcu*  (Daxnasc.) 
.  .  .  ii/XXa*>  ((nyel*  .  .  .  ^ai/xt*  /dfioit  ko.1  yeXonoxoioiv  <piXoy(Xup  ytrbfxtvop  .  .  . 
i  ujpa.pi$ovo~t  ft*  alrrod  to  rtpl  ravra.  \Xapbr  al  vt'  avrou  ypatpfurai  carvpucal  KUfUpSlai  r£ 
warpiv  <pv*i  (cf.  Plct.  8ulla  2  and  86.  Welckeb,  griech.  Tragodien  1862).  This 
statement  arose  perhaps  from  a  mistaken  representation  of  the  fact,  that  under 
Sulla  the  Atellanae  commenced  to  be  written  down  ;  see  §  10  and  151. 

4.  L.  Licinius  L.  f.  Lucullus  (born  c.  640/114,  cos.  680/74,  f  697/57 ;  see  his 
elogium  in  CIL.  1,  p.  292.  WDbumaxm,  GE.  4, 120.  PEE.  4,  1070) :  he  possessed 
great  mental  culture.  He  was  celebrated  by  Cordubae  noli  poetae  (Cic.  pArch.  26). 
Plut.  Lucull.  1  6  AwrouXXot  faKirro  *ai  Xeyet*  Ucarwt  ixaripap  yXOrrar,  Sum  kcU  ZOXXas 
(see  n.  2.)  .  .  .  iulpip  vpoat^umjctv  utt  avpra^ofUPif  koI  otad^coyri  t^p  ioroplcw  Afuiror 
.  .  .  Xiyercu  rror  opto,  (c.  666/88)  rpbt  'Oprhatw  t6p  outoXoyop  tad  "Ltctrvav  top 
IcropucoP  4k  waiouit  twoi  tit  ffwovdrp  wpO(\8ov<Ti)i  ifioXayrj^ai,  Tpodenhw  wolvfta  nal  Xoyop 
AXipaxor  rt  ecu  iuftducbv,  tit  6  n  t»  X&x?  tovtup,  to*  Mapeucor  itrtXtur  woXe^ov.  koL  ruts 
itxittP  tit  Xbyo*  iXXijriKbp  6  xXijpot  &<fnK(<xdai.  Bia<rw^rat  ya.p  i\Xi)vuc-/t  m  Icropia  row  MafxriKov 
roXfftav.  Cf.  Cic.  Att.  1,  19,  10  non  dicam  quod  tibi  ut  opinor  Panliormi  Lucullus  de 
*uis  historiis  dixeral,  ««,  quo  facilius  illas  probaret  romani  hominis  esse,  idcirco 
barbara  quaedam  el  06X01*0.  dispersisse.  He  never  really  employed  his  talents,  nor 
did  he  ever  attain  to  cultivated  oratory,  though  Plut.  Luc.  83  calls  him  3e»rA»  tlrtlp. 
Cf.  Cic.  Brut.  222  (oratorem  acutum)  and  Tac  dial.  87  (§  171,  5). 

5.  He  also  took  a  certain  interest  in  philosophy,  cf.  Plut.  Luc  1  ytponepot 
TptfffivTtpot  ffii\  vajrr&TcuTiy  .  .  .  &<prj*e  rijp  5idvoiat>  Ip  <pi\<xj cxpiq.  <rxoXd,{eiw  ko.1  iya- 
vavwr$QA,  to  dtvpip-ucbr  avrijt  iytlpat.  Cic.  acad.  pr.  2,  4  maiore  studio  Lucullus  cum 
omni  liUerarum  generi  turn  philosophiae  deditus  fuit  quamqui  ilium  ignorabanl 
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arbitrabantur ,  nee  vero  ineunte  aetate  solum  ted  et  pro  quaestore  aliquot  annot  et  in 
ipso  bello.  .  .  .  cum  autem  e  philosophis  .  .  .  putaretur  Antiochus,  Philonis 
auditor,  excellere,  cum  tecum  et  quaestor  habuit  (a.  667/87  sq.)  et  post  aliquot  annos 
imperator.  .  .  .  dclectabatur  autem  mirifice  lectione  librorum  de  quibus  audiebat. 
Cf.  de  fin.  8,  7  sq. 

6.  Plut.  Mar.  45  TdXiit  rtt  Wtlffw,  irijp  UrroptKot,  whom  he  quotes  as  his 
authority  for  the  death  of  Marius.  As  he  is  not  mentioned  again,  we  cannot 
decide  which  of  the  Calpurnii  Pisones  he  was;  at  all  events  he  is  not  the  L.  Piso 
mentioned  §  132,  4  ;  rather  the  cos.  687/67.  HPkter,  hist.  rell.  1,  cecum n.  Cf. 
§  179, 18,  1. 

158.  To  the  epoch  of  Sulla  belong  also  the  Senator  L. 
Manlius,  who  wrote  a  miraculous  account  of  journeys  in  the 
manner  of  Euhemerus;  likewise  Tarquitius  Priscus,  who  trans- 
planted into  Latin  the  Etruscan  literature  on  divination.  The 
freedman  L.  Voltacilius  was  the  first  man  of  servile  birth  who 
attempted  historical  writing  at  Rome.  He  was  a  partisan  of  the 
Pompeians  and  wrote  political  pamphlets  for  them.  He  also 
employed  his  sharp  tongue  in  their  interest. 

1.  Dioxts.  ant.  1,  19  xpippM  tnei  \<fatot  MdXXtot,  drV  o&k  A<rr)tiot,  aMt  /J««V 
(at  Dodona,  here  follow  4  Greek  hex.).  Pus.  NH.  10,  4  primus  atque  diligen- 
t  is  time  togaiorum  de  eo  (the  phoenix)  prodidit  Manilius  (the  MSS.  here  read 
Mamiliut,  but  in  the  mention  immediately  following  and  in  the  ind.  auct.  to  book 
X:  Manilius)  »enator  ille  maxumis  nobilis  doctrinis  doctore  nullo.  .  .  .  prod  it  idem 
Manilius  .  .  .  fuisse  eiut  conversions  annum  prodente  »e  P.  Licinio  Cn.  Cornel io 
cos.  (657/97)  CCXV.  Vrito  quotes  this  book;  see  LL.  5,  81  (Mallius) ;  cf.  Armor. 
adv.  nat.  8,  38  {Maniliut).  Macros.  1,  10,  4  {Malliu$).  Arh.  1.1.  mentions  Mani- 
lius together  with  Granius,  Aelius,  Varro,  Cornificius,  and  Cincius  as  writers  on 
the  novensiles.  Febt.  884  Sexagenarios  (de  ponte  olim  deiciebani)  cuius  causam 
Mani(lius  hanc  referCy.  Cf.  also  Varro  LL.  7,  16  (where  see  fragments  of  iambics 
on  a  mythological  subject  by  a  certain  Manilius).  7,  28  (a  facetious  epigram  of 
the  same  author  in  iambics;  FPR.  283). — Mommsen,  RhM.  16,  284  considers  it 
possible  that  he  may  be  the  L.  Manlius  known  from  coins  of  Sulla  as  his  pro- 
quaestor  about  670;84  (Mommbex,  rom.  Munzwesen  595),  and  from  various  writers 
(Liv.  per.  90.  Oros.  5, 110.  Cabs.  b.  c.  8,  20.  Plot.  Sertor.  12)  as  regent  of  Gallia 
Narbonensis  about  677/77.  It  is  also  probable  (Ritschi.,  Parerga  242)  that  he  is 
identical  with  the  Manilius  mentioned  by  Gellius  (see  §  99,  4)  as  the  author  of  a 
catalogue  of  the  genuine  plays  of  Plautus. 

2.  Machor.  8,  20,  3  Tarquitius  Priscus  in  ottentario  arborario  tic  ait.  On  the 
genuine  Etruscan  clan-name  see  WDkrcke  on  OMuller's  Etr.  1»,  470.  On  the 
cognomen  see  Tac.  ann.  12,  59.  14,  46.  Cf.  Macr.  8,  7,  2  est  sujter  hoc  liber  Tar- 
quitii  tranttcriptus  ex  ostentario  tutco.  Plinv  in  the  ind.  auct.  to  b.  2:  ex  .  .  . 
Caecina  (§  199,  4)  qui  de  elrusca  disciplina  scripsit,  Tarquitio  qui  item.  Cf.  ib.  2, 
199.  Ind.  auct.  to  b.  11.  Lvd.  de  ostent.  2  (xpvcintda  Si  «ai>  Tapuvry  t£  (jtKtffrjf). 
Ammiak.  Marc.  25,  2,  7  (a.d.  868):  etrusci  haruspices  .  .  .  ex  Tarquitianis 
libris  in  titulo  de  rebus  divinis  id  relatum  esse  monstrantes.  Lactant.  div.  inst.  1, 
10,  2  hunc  ( Aesculapium)  Tarquitius,  de  illustribus  viris  ditterens,  ait  incertis 
parentil'us  nat um  etc.   An  infusion  of  Euhemerism  may  be  inferred.   From  his 
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work  is  probably  also  taken  Sebv.  Verg.  eel.  4,  43  (=Macbob.  8,  7,  2).  He  is 
probably  also  referred  to  in  Festus  274  v.  rat  Hum :  Tarqui-  <here  is  a  lacuna). 
In  Vkbo.  catal.  7,  8  he  is  mentioned  with  Stilo  (?  see  §  148,  1  in  fin.)  and  Varro  as 
a  representative  of  the  scholasticorum  notio.  MIL* opt,  op.  2,  152.  In  a  mutilated 
inscription  (CIL.  11,  8870)  T.  appears  to  be  mentioned  with  reference  to  his 
metrical  Latin  version  of  the  Etruscan  discipline  (§  75,  5 ;  traces  of  metrical 
setting  are  to  be  found  in  the  fragment  in  Macb.  3,  7).  EBobxaxx,  in  the  archaol.- 
epigr.  Mitteill.  a.  Ostr.  1887  (who  without  sufficient  grounds  places  the  life-time 
of  T.  between  604/90-744/ 10).  The  praenomen  M.  (?)  in  the  inscription  is  opposed 
to  the  otherwise  obvious  identification  with  C.  Tarquitius  P.  f.  Priscus  (PRE.  6, 
1614,  5.  Mommsex,  rom.  Mttnrw.  600). — GSchmeisseb,  de  etrusca  disciplina  (Bresl. 
1872)  p.  14 ;  d.  etr.  Disziplin  (§  42,  1),  Liegn.  1881,  5. 

3.  Si'et.  gramm.  27(  — rhet.  8)  L.  Voltacilius  Pilutus  servisse  dicitur  at  que  eiiam 
oitiarius  cetere  more  in  catena /«w»,  donee  ob  ingenium  el  $tudium  litterarum  manu- 
m  istus  accusanti  pairono  subscripsit.  deinde  rhetoricam  professus  Cn.  Pompeium 
Magnum  (bom  648/106)  docuil  pat  risque  eiut  (Cn.  Pompeius  Strabo,  cos.  665/89 
+667/87)  ret  gestas  nee  minus  ipeius  (no  doubt  in  his  life-time)  compluribus  libris 
exposuit.  primus  omnium  libertinorum,  ut  Cornelius  Xepos  opinatur,  scribere  historiam 
ortus  (see  §  86,  3).  Hiebob.  ad  Euseb.  Chron.  1936=678/81:  Vultacilius  Plotut 
UUinus  rhetor,  Cn.  Pompei  libertus  et  doctor,  seholam  Romae  a  per  u  it.  His  name 
shows  that  he  rather  was  the  freed  man  of  a  certain  Voltacilius.  This  L.  Vol- 
tacilius  Pilutus  or  Plotus  (born  perhaps  about  635/119)  is  probably  in  spite  of 
the  MS.  variations  in  his  praenomen  and  cognomen  to  be  identified  with  M. 
Voltacilius  {uotaciliut  in  the  MSS.)  Pitholaus  in  Macb.  2,  2, 18,  where  a  joke  of 
his  on  the  one-day  consul  (709/45)  Caninius  Rebilus  is  quoted  (MHebtz).  Vol- 
tacilius as  a  partisan  of  Pompey  ridiculed  not  only,  as  here,  the  followers  of 
Caesar  but  even  Caesar  himself.  Scbt.  Iul.  75  Pitholai  carminibus  maledieentissi- 
mis  laceraiam  exist imationem  suam  civili  ammo  tulit.  Bentley  takes  this  II«0AXaof 
also  for  the  Hhodius  Pitholeon  (n<«0oX/wx ;  cf.  TViXaot  and  TtuoXlw,  'ApiaroXaoi  and 
' kpivrokiwv)  ap.  Hob.  S.  1,  10,  22,  of  whom  Pobph.  relates  ad  loc. :  huius  modi  (i.e. 
in  which  were  mixed  verba  graeca  orationi  latinae)  epigrammata  ejfutivit  magis 
quatn  scripsit   .  .   .  per  qua  m  ridicule  graeca  latinis  admiscuit. 

4.  On  Trebius  Niger  and  Turranius  Gracilis  see  §  182,  5  and  6. 

159.  After  the  middle  of  the  7th  century  u.c,  education 
and  teaching  seem  to  have  gradually  become  more  systematic, 
and  we  meet  with  an  increased  number  of  the  names  of  those 
who  in  Rome  as  well  as  in  the  rest  of  Italy  taught  grammar  and 
rhetoric,  most  of  them  indeed  freedmen  and  of  foreign  birth. 
The  majority  were  also  writers  on  these  subjects,  and  combined 
antiquarian  and  literary  lore  with  their  grammatical  researches. 
A  few  gave  a  metrical  form  to  their  learned  works ;  e.g.  L.  Accius, 
Porcius  Licinus  and  Volcacius  Sedigitus,  also  Valerius  Soranus. 
In  this  period  we  may  mention  as  the  most  eminent  scholars 
L.  Plotius  Gallus,  Sevius  Nicanor,  Aurelius  Opilius,  Antonius 
Gnipho  and  Pompilius  Andronicus,  Q.  Cosconius,  Ennius,  Epi- 
cadus,  Hypsicrates,  Nicostratus,  Servius  Clodius  and  Staberius 
Eros. 
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1.  Suet,  gramm.  8  (§  41, 1). 

2.  Surr.  rhet.  2  (=gramm.  26)  L.  Plotius  Gallus  primus  Romae  latinam  rhe- 
toricam  docuit ;  see  §  44,  9.  The  date  given  by  Suetonius  (ap.  Hieronyni.),  a. 
666/88-677/77,  is  in  agreement  with  Cicero's  statement  pueris  nobis  (ap.  Suet.  1.1. 
cf.  Sen.  controv.  2.  pr.  5)  or  extremis  L.  Crassi  temporibus  (Quint.  2,  4,  42).  Cf.  M. 
Varro  ap.  Non.  79  Automedo  mcus,  quod  apud  Ptotium  rhetorem  bubulcitarat,  erili 
dolori  non  defuit.  According  to  Quint.  11,  1,  148,  he  had  published  a  treatise  de 
gestu.  Hum-  euntlem  (nam  diutissime  vixit)  M.  Caelius  .  .  .  significat  dictasse 
At  rati  ho  accusatori  suo  actionem  (Suet.  rhet.  2). 

8.  Suet,  gramm.  5  Seviut  (see  MHebtz,  JJ.  107,  840)  X tea  nor  primus  adfamam 
dignationemque  docendo  pervenit  fecit  que  propter  commentarios,  quorum  tamen  pars 
maxima  intercepta  dicitur,  sat  u  ram  quor/ue,  in  qua  libertinum  se  ac  duplici  cognomine 
esse  (see  EHcmkkr  in  IwMuller's  Handb.  1,  521)  .  .  .  indicat.  His  satirvs  appear 
therefore  (like  those  of  Lucilius  and  Horace)  to  have  been  portraitures  of  his  own 
individuality.  Suetonius  quotes  from  them  two  hexameters,  in  which  s  final  is 
disregarded  metrically. 

4.  8uet.  gramm.  6  Aureltus  Opilius  (Opillius),  Epicurei  cuiusdam  libertus, 
philosophiam  prima,  deinde  rhetoricam,  novissime  grammaticam  docuit.  dimisna 
autem  schola  Rut  ilium  Rufum  (§142,  1)  damnatum  in  Asiam  secutus  (a.  662/92?) 
ibidem  Smyrnae  simulque  consenuil  composuitque  variae  eruditionis  aliquot  volumina, 
ex  quibus  notem  unius  corporis  .  .  .  Musarum  .  .  .  inscripsisse  se  ait  et  numero 
di varum  et  appellation*  (cf.  Gell.  1,  25,  17  Aurelius  Opilius  in  prima  librorum  quos 
Musarum  inter  ipsit  like  the  rhetor  Bion  of  Syracuse,  see  Dior..  Lakkt.  4t  7,  58). 
To  judge  from  the  specimen  given  by  Gellius,  his  Musae  contained  explanations  of 
words,  and  to  this  work  we  should  probably  refer  the  numerous  quotations  in  Varro 
LL.  and  esp.  in  Festus,  where  he  is  sometimes  called  Aurelius  (Varro  7,  65.  70.  10K. 
Fest.  68.  147  etc.),  sometimes  Opilius  (Varro  7,  50.  67.  79.  Fkst.  85),  sometimes  also 
Aurelius  Opilius  (Fest.  141)  and  Opilius  Aurelius  (Fest.  168).  See  Eooek,  serm. 
lat.  reliqq.  p.  27  sqq.  Uskser,  BhM.  23,  682.  As  an  author  of  glosses  he  paid 
special  attention  to  Plautus,  though  he  cannot  be  considered  a  scholiast  on  that 
author.  Gellius  3,  8,  1  also  mentions  him  among  the  authors  of  indices  to  the 
Plautine  plays,  to  which  category  his  libellus  qui  inscribitur  Pinax  with  the 
acrostich  Opillius  in  the  title  (Suet,  1.1.)  would  seem  to  belong.  FOsaxn  (1.1. 
p.  199)  conjectured  the  acrostichs  prefixed  to  the  Plautine  plays  to  have  been 
derived  from  this  source  (cf.  §  99,  8).  Ritschl,  Parerga  180.  239.  821.  864  xv. 
FOaAxx,  Aurelius  Opilius  der  Grammatiker,  Zf AW.  1849,  no.  25-28. 

5.  Suet,  gramm.  7  M.  Antonius  Gnipho,  ingenuus  in  Gallia  natus ;  sed  exjwitus, 
a  nutritore  suo  manumissus  inttitutusque,  Alexandriae  quident,  ut  aliqui  tratlunt,  in 
contubernio  Dionysi  Scytobrachionit ;  quod  equidem  non  temere  crediderim,  cum 
temporum  ratio  vix  congruat  (this  last  statement  is  not  proved :  Dionysios  of 
Mytilene  6  ffjcin-o/JpoxtW  wrote  about  654/100.  Gnipho  may  have  been  born  about 
640/114)  fuisse  dicitur  ingenii  magni,  .  .  .  nec  minus  graece  qttam  Inline  iloctus. 
.  .  .  docuit  prinium  in  D.  Iulii  (born  654/100)  domo  pueri  ad  hue,  deinde  in  sua 
privata.  docuit  autem  et  rhetoricam,  ita  ut  quotidie  praecejtta  elotjuentiae  traderet, 
declamaret  vera  nonnisi  nundinis.  scholam  eius  claros  quot/ue  virot  frequentatse  aiunt, 
in  his  M.  Ciceronem,  etiam  cum  praetura  fungeretur  (a.  688/66,  cf.  Machod.  8,  12,  8) 
teriptit  multa,  quamvis  annum  aetatis  quinquaqesimum  non  excesseril.  etsi  Aleiu* 
Pftilotogua  (his  pupil,  Suet,  gramin.  10,  see  §  211,  1)  duo  tantum  volumina  de  latino 
sermone  (cf.  Quixt.  1, 6,  28)  reliquisse  eum  tradit,  nam  cetera  scripta  discipulorum 
eius  e*«e,  non  ipsius.   That  Gnipho  composed  a  commentary  on  Ennius'  annals  is 
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convincingly  demonstrated  by  BCcheler,  RhM.  36,  834  from  the  Schol.  Bebn.  Verg. 
georg.  2,  119  ' acanthi'1  Gnifo  commentatur  annalium  libro  Xetc.,  cf.  with  Lit.  81, 
45.  Perhaps  from  the  same  work  was  derived  the  comment  (now  used  in  a 
wrong  application)  in  Char i si cb  GL.  1,  205, 1.— Cf.  also  Welcker,  kl  Schr.  1,  436 ; 
cf.  ep.  CycL  1  84.   See  also  §  162,  5. 

6.  Suet,  gramm.  8  M.  Pompilius  Andronicus,  natione  Syrus,  studio  Epicureae 
srtae  deiidiosior  in  prqfessione  grammaticae  habebatur.  .  .  .  itaque  cum  »e  in  urbe 
non  solum  Antonio  Gniphoni  ned  ceteris  etiam  deterioribus  postponi  vidcret  Cumas 
t runs i it  ibique  in  otio  rixit  et  multa  composuit.  He  was  driven  by  poverty  to  sell 
his  chief  work  annalium  Ennii  elenehi  (see  §  101,  4),  quos  libro*  Orbilius  redemisxe  se 
dicit  vulgandosque  curasse  nomine  auctoris. — Concerning  his  book-making  a  quite 
uncertain  conjecture  is  advanced  by  ThGomperz,  Wien.  Stud.  2,  189. 

7.  Q.  Cosconius,  quoted  as  an  authority  in  Suetonius'  vita  Terentii  (p.  82,  18 
Rffsch.);  see  §  108,  6.  He  is  no  doubt  the  same  as  the  grammarian  mentioned  by 
Varro  LL.  6,  86  and  89  (Cosconius  in  actionibus).  Ritschl,  op.  3,  256.  Cf.  MHertz, 
JJ.  85,  52. 

8.  Victories  GL.  6,  209,  9  Cornelius  Epicadus  (cf.  §  41,  4.  157,  2)  in  to  libro 
quern  de  metris  scripsit.  Char  is.  GL.  1,  110,  8  Epicadus  de  cognominibus.  From  an 
antiquarian  work  by  him  seems  to  be  derived  Macs.  1,  11,  47  (de  sigillaribus  .  .  . 
Epicadus  refert  Herculem  etc.) ;  cf.  HPeter,  hist,  rell.  1,  cclxxvii. 

9.  Ser.  Clodius,  eques  rom.  and  son-in-law  of  L.  Aelius;  see  §  148,  1.  Plix. 
NH.  25,  24  tradit  if.  Varro  Ser.  Clodium  eq.  rom.  etc  Suet,  gramm.  3  cum  librum 
soceri  no nd urn  editum  fraude  intercepisset,  ob  hoc  repudiatus  secessit  ab  urbe.  After 
his  death  his  half-brother  Papirius  Paetus  presented  Cicero  with  the  papers  and 
books  left  by  him ;  see  ad  Att.  1,  20,  7  (Ser.  Claudius)  and  2, 1, 12  (both  a.  694/60). 
Cf.  ad  fam.  9,  16,  4  (to  Paetus)  Servius,  /rater  luus,  quern  litteratissimum  fuisne 
iudico,  facile  diceret  1  hie  versus  Plauti  non  est.  hie  «/,'  quod  tritas  aures  hal>erel 
notandis  generibus  poetarum  et  consuetudine  legendi.  Varro  LL.  7,  106  (cf.  70  and 
66)  mentions  him  after  Aurelius  (above  n.  4),  whose  whole  direction  he  appears  to 
have  shared,  being  also  a  glossographer  (Varro  1.1.  cf.  Gell.  13,  28,  19  in  commen- 
tario  Ser.  Claudii.  Skrv.  Aen.  1,  52  and  2,  229  Clodius  commentariorum.  1,  176 
Clodius  scribit,  commentariorum  JF°),  as  the  author  of  a  catalogue  of  the  genuine 
plays  of  Plautus  (Gell.  8,  8,  1).   Cf.  Eitschl,  Parerga  242.  865. 

10.  Staberius  Eros  .  .  .  emptus  de  catasta  (cf.  Pus.  NH.  85,  199)  .  .  .  tern- 
poribus  Sullanis  proscriptorum  liberos  .  .  .  gratis  in  disciplinam  recepit,  Suet. 
gramm.  18.  Fromto  p.  20  quorum  libri  (those  of  the  old  Roman  authors)  jrre- 
tiosiorts  habentur  .  .  .  si  sunt  a  Lampadione  (§  188, 4)  aui  Staberio  (scripti). 
Prisciax.  GL.  2,  385  Staberius  de  proportione.  He  lived  to  be  the  master  of  Brutus 
and  Cassius  (Sukt.  1.1.).  It  was  probably  a  mere  fiction  that  Publilius,  Manilius 
and  h«;  came  to  Italy  eadem  nave  (Plik.  1.1.,  who  exaggerates  in  calling  him  conditor 
grammaticae,  see  §  212,  8). 

11.  Fkstus  347  v.  senacula :  Xicostratus  in  libro  qui  inscribitur  de  senatu  haben- 
do.  Cf.  LMkrcklin,  Phil.  4,  428. — Macr.  sat.  8,  12,  7  est  Octavii  Her  sewn  i  (men- 
tioned between  Varro  and  Antonius  Gnipho)  liber  qui  inscribitur  de  sacris  saliaribus 
Tiburtium,  in  quo  .   .   .  docet  etc. 

12.  Varro  LL.  5,  88  cohortem  in  villa  Hypsicrates  dicit  esse  graece  xoprw.  Cf. 
Paulus  Festi  8  v.  aurum,  where  erroneously  Hippocrates.  Gell.  16, 12,  6  id  dixisse 
ait  (Cloatius  Verus)  Hypsicraten  quempiam  grammaticum,  cuius  libri  sane  nobiles 
sunt  super  hie  quae  a  Oraecis  accepta  sunt. 
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13.  Suet,  gramm.  1  quod  nonnulli  tradunt  duos  libros  de  litteris  syllabisque,  item 
de  melris  ab  eodem  Ennio  (the  poet,  §  104,  5  ad  fin.)  editos,  iure  arguit  L.  Cotta  (is 
he  the  same  mentioned  §  197,  9?)  non  poetae,  $ed  posteriori*  Enni  ease,  cuius  etiam 
de  augurandi  disciplina  volumina  feruntur.  Did  this  grammarian  Ennius  also 
develope  shorthand  writing?  see  §  101,  5.  Festub  352  v.  topper;  Ennius  vero  sic: 
topper  for  tasse  valet  in  Enni  et  Pacuvi  scriptis.  Varro  LL.  5,  86  (foettus,  quod  fidus 
Ennius  scribit  dictum)  probably  relates  to  him,  and  5,  55  nominatae,  ut  ail  Ennius, 
Tatienses  a  Tatio.  See  also  §  41,  2,  L  12.  Cf.  besides  Chahis.  GL.  1,  98  erumnam 
Ennius  (J/.  Enni  its?  ARiese,  JJ.  98,  465)  ait  per  e  solum  scribi  posse.  MHertz, 
Sinnius  Cap.  9;  anal,  ad  carm.  Hor.  hist.  8,  9.    Rirreck,  JJ.  75,  314. 

14.  Varro  LL.  5,  55  sed  omnia  hate  vocabula  (t.e.  Titienses  Ramnenses 
Lttcerts)  Tusca,  ut  Volnius,  qui  tragoedias  tuscas  scripsit,  dicebat.  Probably  a 
grammarian,  a  native  of  Etruria,  who,  in  order  to  demonstrate  the  literary  capa- 
bilitifs  of  his  decaying  mother-tongue,  composed  tragedies  in  it.  OMCllkr,  Etr. 
2»,  293.— On  Cincius  see  above  §  117,  4. 

160.  About  the  middle  of  the  7th  century  the  two  Sasernae 
and,  towards  the  end  of  the  same  century,  Tremellius  Scrofa, 
wrote  on  husbandry  and  domestic  economy. 

1.  Sas'rna  is  a  cognomen  of  the  gens  Hostilia  (PRE.  3,  1580,  18).    Colum.  1, 

1,  12  (cf.  §  54,  2)  post  hunc  (Catonem)  duos  Sasernas,  pat  rem  et  JUium,  qui  earn 
diligentius  erudierunt.  Varro  RR.  1,  2,  22  sequar  Sasernarum,  patris  et  Jilii,  libros. 
Sasernae  in  the  ind.  auct.  of  Plin.  NH.  bk.  10  Sasernae  pater  et  filius,  ib.  bk.  14. 
15.  17.  18,  cf.  bk.  11  (Saserna)  and  17,  199  arbusti  ratio  mirum  in  modum  damnata 
Sasernae  patri  JUioque,  celebrata  Scrofae,  vetustissimis  post  Catonem  fjeritissimisque. 
Sje  Varro  RR.  1,  16,  5  Sasernae  liber  praecipit.  1,  18,  2  Saserna  scribit.  2,  9,  6  quod 
in  agri  cultura  (this  is  the  title  of  the  work)  Saserna  praecepit.  Columella  1,  1,  4 
i'/  non  spernendus  auctor  rei  rusticae  Saserna  videtur  adcredidisse.  nam  in  eo  libro 
quern  de  agricultura  scriptum  reliquit  etc  Perhaps  the  son  may  have  completed 
and  published  the  work  left  by  his  father  in  a  fragmentary  state.  This  treated 
(like  Cato  de  r.  r.)  of  various  matters  not  directly  connected  with  the  theme  but 
of  importance  to  farmers,  over  which  Varro  frequently  makes  merry,  e.g.  RR,  1, 

2,  22  sqq. 

2.  Varro  R.R.  1,  2,  10  collegam  (of  Varro),  XXvir  qui  fuit  ad  agros  dicidundos 
Campanos  (a.  695/59)  .  .  .  Cn.  Tremdlium  Scrofanx,  virum  omnibus  virtutibus 
politum,  qui  de  agri  cultura  Itomanus  peritissimus  existimatur.  2,  1,  11  Scrofa  noster, 
cui  haec  aetas  defert  rerum  rusticarum  omnium  palmam.  He  also  wrote  on  this 
subject;  see  n.  1.  Colum.  2,  1,  2  TremeUi  auctoritatem  revereri,  qui  cum  plurima 
rusticarum  rerum  praecepta  simul  eleganter  et  scite  memoriae  prodiderit  etc.  Cf.  ib. 
1,  1,  12  Scrofa  Tremellius  qui  rusticationem  eloquentem  reddidit.  2,  1,  4.  Tremellius 
evidently  attached  much  importance  to  elegant  diction ;  hence  the  work  of  the 
practical  Saserna  was  distasteful  to  him  :  Varro  RR.  1,  2,  25  Scrofa  (Sasernarum) 
libros  despiciebat.  In  Varro  RR.  Scrofa,  in  bks.  1  and  2,  takes  the  chief  part  in 
the  dialogue.  He  is  mentioned,  always  as  Scrofa,  by  Plixy  in  the  ind.  auct.  to  the 
NH.  bk.  11.  14. 15. 17.  ia  PRE.  6,  2085,  5.  He  was  also  on  terms  of  friendliness 
with  Cicero  and  Atticus,  who  were  nearly  of  the  same  age  with  himself.  He 
attained  the  praetorship  (Varro  RR.  2,  4,  2)  and  was  probably  propraetor  in 
Gallia  Narbonensis  (cf.  Varro  1,  7,  8  and  Mommsek  in  Reitamstein  1.1.  13). 

8.  It  is  quite  uncertain  whether  the  very  experienced  landowner  C.  Licinius 
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Stolo,  who  with  Tremellius  (n.  2)  takes  part  in  the  discourse  in  Varbo  RR.  bk.  1 
and  who  is  mentioned  with  Cato,  Saserna,  Tremellius  and  Vergil  by  Columella  1, 
praef.  32  (see  §  54,  2.  298,  4),  wrote  about  husbandry.  He  was  younger  than 
Tremellius:  Vabko  RB.  1,8  (Stolo  to  Tremellius)  tu  et  aetate  et  honore  et  tcientia 
quod  ptaestas,  dicere  debet.  RReitzkxstbih,  de  script  t.  rei  rust,  inter  Cat.  et  Colum., 
Berl.  1884,  p.  8. 

4.  Otherwise  unknown  is  Mamilius  Sura,  quoted  by  Pliw.  NH.  in  the  ind.  auct. 
to  bk.  8.  10.  11.  17-19,  but  in  the  text  itself  mentioned  only  at  18,  148  (Colo  .  .  . 
Sura  Mamiliut  .  .  .  Varro).  He  is  hardly  to  be  connected  with  Aemilius  Sura 
(s*  §  277,  5).— On  M.  Ambivius,  Licinius  Menas,  and  C.  Matius  see  §  54, 8. 

161.  The  whole  period  from  650/101  to  675/79  offered  little 
leisure  for  philosophical  studies;  those,  however,  who  pur- 
sued them,  were  as  a  matter  of  course  Stoics,  when  jurists,  and 
adherents  of  the  New  Academy,  when  orators,  or  perhaps  also 
Peripatetics.  The  Epicurean  system  found  adherents  only 
among  those  who  kept  aloof  from  public  life. 

1.  Cic.  de  or.  8,  78  quid  .  .  .  C  Yetleiu$  afferre  potest  quant  ob  rem  cotuptat 
tit  tummum  bonum  quod  ego  nan  pottim  vel  tutari  .  .  .  vel  refellere  .  .  .  hoc  dicendi 
arte  in  qua  Velleiut  ett  ruditt  .  .  .  quid  ett  quod  out  Sex.  Pompeiut  (§  154,  5)  aui 
duo  Balbi  aut  .  .  .  qui  cum  Panaetio  vixit  M.  Vigelliut  de  virtute  homines  ttoici 
postint  dicere  t  de  nat.  deor.  1,  15  cum  C.  Velleio  tenatpre,  ad  quern  turn  Epicurei 
primas  ex  nottrit  deferebant.  .  .  .  eliam  Q .  Luciliut  Balbut,  qui  tantos  progrettut 
habebat  in  Stoic  it  ut  cum  excellentibut  in  eo  genere  Oraecit  compararetur.  In  the 
same  period  we  meet  with  Q.  Catulus  (§  142,  4),  C.  Cotta  (§  158,  4)  and  L.  Lucullus 
(§  157,  4)  adherents  of  Antiochos  (Academy),  somewhat  later  M.  Piso  (oos.  698/61), 
an  older  contemporary  of  Cicero  (Cic.  Brut.  280,  cf.  Ascok.  in  Pis.  p.  15  Or.  14  K-S.) 
through  the  agency  of  the  Peripatetic  Staseas  (Cic.  de  or.  1, 104)  an  adherent  of 
this  system  (Cic.  de  n.  deor.  1,  16.  ad  Att.  18,  19,  4) ;  in  a  similar  manner  the 
triumvir  M.  Crassus  was  won  over  by  Alexander  Polyhistor  (Plut.  Crass.  8). 
Besides  thos»  already  mentioned,  esp.  Q.  Soaevola  (§  151, 1),  and  of  the  earlier  ones 
P.  Rutilius  Rufus  (§  142,  2)  and  L.  Stilo  (§  148,  1),  declared  for  the  Stoa.  Epi- 
cureans were,  besides  Vel  lei  us,  T.  Albucius  (§  141,  8)  and  Pompilius  Andronicus 
(§  159,  6).  The  author  of  the  Rhetorica  ad  Herennium  (§  162,  2)  also  shows 
interest  in  philosophy. 

2.  The  earliest  Epicurean  writers  among  the  Romans,  Amafinius,  Rabirius, 
Cat i us,  seem  to  belong  to  the  time  of  Cicero,  to  judge  from  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  spoken  of  by  Cic.  acad.  post.  1,  2,  5.   See  below  §  178. 

162.  An  important  literary  production  of  Sulla's  time  survives 
in  the  four  books  of  Rhetorica  ad  C.  Herennium,  a  complete 
manual  drawn  from  Greek  sources;  but  the  author  looks  at  all 
things  from  the  Roman  point  of  view,  omits  all  that  the  Roman 
regarded  as  unpractical  refinement,  and  himself  generally  sup- 
plies the  illustrations  for  the  rhetorical  figures.  The  mode  of 
treating  the  subject-matter  shows  clear  and  independent  thought 
as  well  as  an  original  mind.    The  exposition  is  impeded  by  the 
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language.  The  author,  an  irreconcilable  enemy  of  the  nobility, 
would  seem  to  have  enjoyed  an  independent  position  in  life.  Tra- 
dition wrongly  ascribes  the  work  to  Cicero.  The  name  of  the 
author  was  probably  Cornificius. 

1.  For  the  characteristic  features  of  the  work  see  esp.  1,  1,  ilia  quae  graeci 
scriptore*  inania  adrogantiae  causa  sibi  adsumpserunt  reliquimus  ;  .  .  .  nos  ea 
quae  videbantur  ad  rationem  dicendi  jiertinere  sumpsimus ;  non  enim  »pe  quaestus  aut 
gloria  comnioti  venimus  ad  scribendum,  quemadmodum  ceteri,  etc. ;  4,  1  quibuM  in  rebut 
opus  fuit  exempli*  uli  noslri*  exemplis  usi  sumus  et  id  fecimus  praeter  conauetudinem 
Graeeorum  ipti  dt •  liac  re  scrijtsrrunt.  (Cf.  in  general  the  whole  preface  to  bk.  4.) 
But  the  author  has  nevertheless  made  use  of  his  recollections  of  speeches  which  he 
had  read  and  heard  for  his  illustrations.  (See  H Jordan,  Herra.  8,  75.)  4, 10  nomina 
rerum  graeca  eonvortimue.  B.  I.  and  II  general  observations  and  de  inventione; 
bk.  Ill  de  dispositione,  pronuntatione,  memoria ;  bk.  IV.  de  elocutione  (cf.  8,  1  in 
quarto  libro,  quern,  ut  arbitror,  tibi  librum  celeriter  absolutum  mittemua).  The  author 
was  an  admirer  of  M.  Antonius  (see  §  152,  1). 

2.  For  the  personal  position  of  the  author  see  1,  1  eUi  negotiia  fatniliaribua 
impedili  vix  sati$  otium  atudio  auppeditare  poasumua,  et  id  ipsum  quod  datur  oti 
lubentiua  in  philoaophia  consumere  consuevimus,  tamen  tua  non,  ('.  Herenni,  voluntas 
commovil  ut  de  ratione  dicendi  con»criberemus.  4,  eimul  lubenter  exercem u r  (Heren- 
nius  and  the  author)  propter  amicitiam,  cuius  initium  cognatio  fecit,  cetera  philo- 
aophiae  ratio  confirmavit.  8,  8  ai  quando  de  re  militari  aut  de  ad  m  in  iet  ratione  reip. 
acribere  velimua.  4,  17  haec  qua  ratione  vitare  poaaimu*  in  arte  gramniatica  .  .  . 
dicemua.  The  author  sides  with  the  popular  party.  Cf.  the  catalogue  of  iniquities 
with  which  he  upbraids  the  nobility  in  the  last  illustration  of  the  aduominatio 
4,  81,  or  the  description  of  the  murder  of  Ti.  Gracchus  4,  68  as  an  example  of 
the  demonstratio.  WW  Fowler,  1.1.  EvScala,  JJ.  181,  221. — The  second  (very 
corrupt)  example  of  brevitas  (4,  68)  is  generally  taken  to  refer  to  Sulla  (see  also 
Weidnbr  on  Cic.  art.  rhet.  p.  xvii.).  According  to  this  we  should  have  to  bring 
down  the  date  of  its  composition,  at  least  for  the  last  book,  to  about  674/80,  a 
supposition  which  involves  us  in  great  difficulties.  These  are  removed  if  this 
exemplum  (in  accordance  with  the  opinion  of  Jordan,  Krohnert,  Bochmann  1.1. 
WWFowler,  Journ.  of  phil.  10,  197)  is  regarded  as  pointing  to  Marius.  The 
deaths  of  Sulpicius  666/88  (see  §  158,  5)  and  of  Marius  668/86  are  then  the  latest 
events  mentioned  in  this  Rhet.  ad  Her.  We  may  perhaps  conclude  from  1,  20 
that  the  work  was  written  before  672/82.  Cicero  read  it  as  early  as  670/81  (see  n.  8). 

8.  Numerous  parts  of  the  work  are  literally  used  by  Cicero  in  his  juvenile 
rhetorical  treatise  (de  inventione) ;  see  §  182,  1,  8.  The  tripartite  division  of  the 
insinuatio,  e.g.,  described  as  new  and  original  ad  Her.  1,  16,  is  simply  assumed 
by  Cic.  de  inv.  1,  28.  The  very  discrepancies  found  in  many  principal  points 
(CLKayber,  ed.  p.  ix.  and  Mdnchner  Gel.  An*.  1852,  482),  prove  this  agreement  to 
have  arisen  from  more  than  mere  coincidence  of  the  authorities  used  by  both 
writers. 

4.  The  form  is  clumsy,  especially  in  the  mode  of  connecting  the  sentences,  in 
the  use  of  particles,  etc.    The  baldness  of  the  style  is  shown  chiefly  in  the  frequent 
repetition  of  the  same  phrase.    Cf.  also  EW  i  rn.iN,  Phil.  84,  142.  144  and 
PhThielxasn,  de  sermonis  proprietatibus    .    .    .    apud  Cornifio.  et  in  primi 
Cio.  libris,  Strassb.  1879 ;  Herm.  14,  629. 
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5.  In  the  MSS.,  including  the  earliest,  the  work  is  attributed  to  Cicero;  the 
fact  that  Jerome,  Fortunatianus,  Priscian  and  others  took  the  treatise  for  a  pro- 
duction of  Cicero  (Katser,  ed.  p.  12)  only  shows  how  uncritical  they  were.  The 
assumption  that  Cornificius  was  the  author,  brought  into  vogue  by  CLKaysf.e 
(Munchner  Gel.  Anz.  1852,  492  and  in  his  edition),  is  supported  by  Quintilian. 
Cf.  the  latter  8,  1,  21  where,  after  mentioning  Cicero,  he  says:  tcriptit  de  eadenx 
materia  (Bhetorica)  non  pauca  Cornijiciut,  aliqua  Slertiniut.  He  quotes  various 
passages  from  Cornificius'  work,  esp.  Latin  renderings  for  Greek  artistic  terms 
(cf.  n.  1),  which  are  found  in  the  Bhet.  ad  Her.  in  precisely  the  same  manner. 
Thus  Qcixt.  5,  10,  2  idto  illud  Cornijiciut  contrarium  appeJlat  =  a.d  Her.  4,  25. — 
Qui xt.  9,  2,  27  oratio  libera,  quam  Cornijiciut  Ikentiam  vocal  =  Her.  4,  48. — 9,  3,  71 
Cornijiciut  hanc  traduciioneni  vocal  =  Her.  4,  20. — 9,  3,  91  el  hoc  Cornijiciut  alque 
RutUiut  axvtui  X^ewt  putant  =  Her.  4,  35. — 9,  3,  98  ad  kit  hit  .  .  .  Cornijiciut 
inter rogationem  etc.  =  Her.  4,  22-41.  In  other  places  Quintilian  borrows  illustra- 
tions from  the  same  work  without  naming  it,  e.g.  9,  8,  81  ( =  Her.  4,  20).  56 
( =  Her.  4, 34).  70  ( =  Her.  4, 29).  72  (=  Her.  4, 80).  We  know  of  several  Cornificii 
in  the  time  of  Cicero,  e.g.  one  who  a.  680/74  was  scriba  to  the  praetor  Verres  ( Verr. 
ace  1,  150),  a  senator  P.  Cornificius  (Ascox.  in  Mil.  p.  87  Or.  82  K-S.)  and  Q.  Cor- 
nificius, a.  685/69  tr.  pleb.  (Verr.  act.  prima  80  Q.  Manlium  et  Q.  Cornificium,  duot 
tecerittimoi  atque  integerrimot  iudicet,  quod  tribuni  pi.  turn  erunt,  iudicet  non  habebi- 
mut ;  cf.  Asoux.  in  tog.  cand.  p.  82  Or.  73  K-S.  cir  tobriut  ac  tanctut),  690/64  Cicero's 
competitor  for  the  consulship  (Cic.  ad  Att.  1,  1,  1)  and  mentioned  as  senator  in 
Sall.  Cat.  47,  4  and  Cic\  ad  Att.  1,  13,  3.  Kaysek  (ed.  p.  6)  declares  in  favour  of 
the  last-named  as  the  author  of  this  work. 

6.  The  work  was  much  used,  copied  and  interpolated  in  the  Middle  Ages;  for 
the  MSS.  containing  it  see  Kaykers  ed.  p.  xv.  The  lacunae  in  the  earliest  and 
best  (Paris.  7714  s.  IX,  Wirceb.  a.  IX [-.V  ,.  Bern.  433,  Pans.  7231  s.  X:  facsimile 
of  the  Paris.  7714  and  of  the  Bern,  in  Chatklaix  t.  16)  are  more  or  less  supplied 
in  the  later  MSS.  (the  best  is  Bamberg.  423,  s.  Xn).  On  a  (worthless)  Durhami- 
ensis  ».  XIII  see  FBJevoxs,  Journ.  of  uhil.  12,  209.  Against  CHalm,  analecta 
Tull.  I,  Munch.  1852  and  BhM.  15,  586T  wio  looks  upon  the  additions  of  the  later 
MSS.  as  mere  interpolations,  cf.  LSpexgel,  BhM.  16,  891 ;  JSmox,  die  Has.  der 
Bhet.  ad  Her.,  Schweinf.  1863,  64  II;  JvDestixox,  de  codd.  Cornific  ratione,  Kiel 
1874. — BOstmanx,  de  additamentis  in.  Bhet.  ad  Her.  antiquioribus,  Bresl.  1876. 
KHomiAXx,  de  verborum  transpositionibus  in  Cornif.  ad  Her.  libris,  Munch.  1879. 

7.  Editions  by  PBcbmaxx  (with  Cic.  de  inv.),  Leid.  1761,  and  esp.  Cornifici 
Bhetoricorum  ad  C.  Herennium  libri  IV,.rec.  et  interpretatus  est  CLKaysee,  Lps. 
1854.  Also  in  collective  edd.  of  Cicero  and  in  edd.  of  his  writings  on  rhetoric. 
(I  177,  5).— CHaxsel,  JJ.  98,  851.  OSievers,  BhM  28,  568.  PLaxoex,  Phil. 
86,  445.  577.  87,  885.  OGeriiaxx,  emendd.  Cornif.,  Darmst.  1880.  CLKaysek, 
Mttnchn.  Gel.  A.  1852,  Nr.  59  ;  Heidelb.  JJ.  1854,  411 ;  Phil.  12.  271.  AKammrath, 
de  rhett.  ad  Her.  auctore,  Holzminden  1858.  Mommsex,  BG.  2*,  456.  FBi.ass,  d. 
griech.  Bereds.  von  Alex,  bis  August  (B?rl.  1865),  121.  BKrOxhkrt,  de  rhet.  ad 
Her^  Konigsb.  1878.  HNetzker,  Hermag.  Cic.  Cornificius  quae  docuerint  de 
statibus,  Kiel  1879;  d.  constitutio  legitima  des  Cornif.,  JJ.  183,  411.  FB  jch,  de 
Cornif.  et  Cic.  artis  Bhet.  praeceptoribus,  Bad.  (Austria)  1881.  HEBochmaxx,  de 
Cornificii    .    .   .   rerum  rom.  scientia,  Lpz.  1875. 

163.  Among  the  prose  inscriptions  of  the  years  600/145  to 
670/84:  we  should  especially  mention  the  public  documents,  such 
as  the  tabula  Bantina,  lex  repetundarum,  lex  agraria  etc.  The 
a.  i..  b 
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inscriptions  of  this  period  in  metrical  form  are  partly  still  in 
the  saturnian  metre,  partly  in  hexameters  handled  in  a  popular 
style,  or  in  other  Greek  metres,  especially  the  iambic  senarius. 


in  1790  at  Bantia  in  Apulia,  and  on  one  side  bears  a  Latin,  on  the  reverse  an  Oscan 
text  (not  however  agreeing  with  the  Latin)  of  the  years  621/133-636/118.  The 
Latin  text  is  the  conclusion  of  a  Roman  (local)  law.  CIL.  1, 197.  Bruxs,  font.  iur. 
*51.   DIE.  292. 

2.  Lex  Acilia  (formerly  incorrectly  Servilia)  repetundarum  of  the  year  681  / 123 
or  632/122.   CIL.  1,  198.   Brlns,  font.  8  53.   DIE.  293. 

8.  To  the  period  of  the  Gracchi  probably  belong  also  the  fragments  of  a  lex 
de  quaestioue  perpetua.  CIL.  1,  207.  208.  Bulks,  font.  5 116.  DIE.  296,  as  well 
as  the  milestone  of  Popilius  (cos.  622/132)  CIL.  1,  551.  10,  6950.  DIE.  275,  and 
probably  the  inscription  of  L.  Betilienus  L.  f.  Vaarus  of  Aletrium,  CIL.  1,  1166. 
DIE.  291. 

4.  The  decision  of  the  arbitrators  Q.  and  M.  Minucius  in  a  dispute  about 
boundaries  between  the  Genuates  and  Viturii,  of  637/117.  CIL.  1,  199  and  5, 
7749.   Wilm.  872.   Bar ns.  font.  s  825.   DIE.  294. 

5.  Lex  agraria  of  a.  643/111,  formerly  called  lex  Thoria  (which  was,  however, 
about  685/119);  preserved  on  the  reverse  of  the  lex  repet.  (above  n.  2):  CIL.  1, 
200.   Brums,  font.4  72.   DIE.  295. 

6.  Lex  parieti  faciendo  of  Puteoli,  of  a.  649/ 105,  but  cut  as  late  as  the  Imperial 
period:  CIL.  1,  577.  10,  1781.   Bruns,  font.  s272.    DIE.  806. 


/  7.  In  saturnians:  the  titulus  Mummianus  (§  181,  8)  of  the  year  612/142  (CIL. 
1,  541.  6,  381.  EiTscnL,  op.  4,  82.  DIE.  285,  the  inscription  preserved  is  perhaps 
not  the  original,  but  a  later  and  inexact  repetition :  see  BCcueler,  anthol.  epigr. 

8,  p.  5) ;  the  epitaph  of  Maarcus  Caicilius  (CIL.  1,  1006.  6, 13696.  Bitschl  LI.  735. 
BCcueler  1.1.  p.  9.  DIE.  822)  ;  the  inscription  of  Sora  (CIL.  1,  1175.  10,  5708. 
Bitschl  1.1. 130.  BCcheler  1.1.  p.  5.  DIE.  284) ;  as  also  the  epitaphs  of  the  master 
baker  M.  Vergilius  Eurysaces  and  his  wife  Atistia  (CIL.  1,  1013  sqq.  6,  1958. 
Bitschl  1.1.  749.  BCcueler  1.1.  p.  10.  DIE.  828)  are  probably  intended  to  be  in 
this  metre,  as  well  as  perhaps  CIL.  1, 1080  amantiatuma  $ui»,jide  maxnuma  pia.  For 
other  saturnian  fragments  in  inscriptions  see  BCcueler  1.1.  p.  10. 

8.  In  popular  hexameters  (above  p.  126) :  the  titulus  Mummianus  CIL.  1,  542. 

9,  4672.  DIE.  286,  as  well  as  the  sortes  falsely  called  Praenestinae  (CIL.  1. 
1488-1454.  DIE.  870  sqq.  Bitschl,  op.  4,  395.  DCxtzkr,  Phil.  20,  368).  In  addi- 
tion the  epitaph  of  Cm  Taracius  (CIL.  1,  1202.  DIE.  334)  and  that  of  Protogenes 
(CIL.  1297.  DIE.  a38).  A  dactylic  octometer  CIL  1480.  No.  1038  also  betrays 
dactylic  metre.  Nos.  1011  (DIE.  335)  and  1220  (DIE.  336)  are  distichs,  and  so  is 
no.  38  of  the  epitaphs  of  the  Scipios  (DIE.  98). 

9.  Among  the  inscriptiones  lat.  antiquissimae  (CIL.  vol.  1)  the  foil,  are  iambic : 
1007  (in  BCcueler,  anthol.  epigr.  specim.  1  and  2— BhM.  27, 127 — Nr.  20.  DIE.  324). 
1008(BCcH.33.  DLE.827).  1009  (B.  22.  DIE.  826).  1010(81.  DD2.328).  1012(84. 
DIE.  329).  1019  (45.  DIE.  332).  1027  (BCch.  in  27.  DIE.  381).  1194  (23).  1267 
(48.  DIE.  380).  1278  (32).  1277  (80).  1806  (21.  DD2.  325).  1422  (26).  1431  (84) ; 
probably  trochaic  CIL.  1459  ;  LMCllkr,  JJ.  97,  214. 
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PART  II. 

THE  GOLDEN  AGE  OF  ROMAN  LITERATURE. 

ClCEBOXIAN  AND  AcGCSTAN  AOK,  A.  671/83  B.C.-770/17  A.D. 

A.  Cioeronian  age,  a.  671/83-711/43. 

163.  The  golden  age  of  Roman  literature  is  that  period  in 
which  it  reached  its  climax  in  the  perfection  of  form,  and  for  the 
most  part  also  in  the  methodical  treatment  of  the  subject-matter. 
The  period  may  be  subdivided  between  two  generations,  in  the 
first  of  which  (the  Ciceronian  age)  prose  culminated,  while  poetry- 
was  principally  developed  in  the  second  (the  Augustan  age). 

In  the  beginning  of  the  Ciceronian  age,  the  overthrow  of 
the  popular  party  and  the  victory  of  the  nobility  were  accom- 
plished facts.  But  such  a  condition  of  affairs  was  both  untenable 
and  unjustifiable.  Had  the  nobility  been  less  degenerate  and 
broken  up  by  self-seeking,  its  domination  might  have  been  lasting ; 
but  the  nation,  in  outward  semblance  risen  to  formidable  power, 
owing  to  the  extension  of  the  Roman  citizenship  to  all  Italians, 
was  in  reality  henceforth  a  blind  tool  in  the  hands  of  unscrupu- 
lous ambition.  All  was  ripe  for  monarchy,  though  Sulla  found 
it  too  troublesome  to  maintain  his  absolute  power ;  even  such  an 
adventurer  as  Catiline  dared  to  grasp  at  the  prize,  and  bad  Cn. 
Pompey  been  possessed  of  greater  firmness,  he  could  scarcely 
have  missed  it;  but  the  spoilt  favourite  of  fortune  was  by  his 
vanity  and  sensitiveness  brought  to  a  wavering  and  vacillating 
conduct,  which  ended  in  depriving  him  of  the  respect  and  con- 
fidence of  both  parties  and  served  to  smooth  the  way  for  Caesar, 
who  was  clear  as  to  his  purpose  and  the  means  of  attaining  it. 
The  immediate  result  of  this  state  of  things  was  the  first  trium- 
virate (694/60);  the  sequel  was  the  war  between  Pompey  and 
Caesar,  Pompey's  death,  Caesar's  victory  and  monarchical  sway. 
The  insensate  murder  of  Caesar  led  merely  to  a  second  death  of 
the  already  defunct  Republic,  in  a  new  civil  war;  the  agony 
commenced  again,  and  again  a  triumvirate  was  the  next  step 
to  monarchy ;  the  first  triumvirs  had  exiled  Cicero,  the  second 
killed  him. 

This  period  is  not  conspicuous  for  the  same  feverish  excite- 
ment as  the  time  of  Sulla,  the  internal  exhaustion  of  one  of  the 
contending  parties,  the  nobility,  being  unequal  to  it ;  but  there 
was  no  lack  of  stirring  life.    For  a  long  time  the  contention  of 
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factions  was  continued  with  weapons  drawn  from  the  armoury  of 
the  mind,  with  speech  and  the  pen,  in  the  forum  and  in  the 
Senate,  even  after  brute  force  had  gained  the  ascendancy  and 
gladiators  at  first,  and  trained  armies  afterwards,  were  the 
real  decisive  agencies.  Oratory  and  historical  and  political  com- 
position were,  therefore,  still  predominant  in  this  era.  But  the 
novel  feature  of  it  is  that  now  one  branch  of  literature  after  the 
other  climbs  to  the  height  of  art,  as  the  prejudice  which  assumed 
that  literary  occupations  were  of  no  importance,  and  deeds  alone 
worthy  of  attention,  began  to  disappear.  This  fact  attests  the 
subjection  of  the  Roman  mind  to  the  influence  of  the  Greeks, 
which  about  this  time  became  quite  a  settled  fact  and  assumed 
larger  proportions  from  year  to  year.  It  is  true  that  there  was  no 
lack  of  men  who  stood  true  to  their  national  colours  :  e.g.  Varro ; 
but  they  had  less  influence  and  formed  only  a  small  minority. 

In  the  ruling  circles  the  estrangement  from  the  people  and 
from  the  Roman  modes  of  thinking  was  quite  universal ;  the 
common  aim  of  all  being,  as  fast  as  possible,  by  any  means  what- 
ever, whether  robbery  or  venality,  to  get  a  chance  of  keeping 
pace  with  others  in  their  senseless  squandering.  Appetites  raised 
to  an  unnatural  pitch  were  met  by  the  over-refined  culture  of  the 
Greeks,  whose  fashions  at  last  became  a  positive  necessity  of  life. 
Greeks  were  now  in  all  houses,  either  as  tutors,  readers,  or  com- 
panions at  home  and  on  journeys ;  and  frequently  we  find  men 
of  great  mental  culture  and  knowledge  in  the  service  of  Roman 
magnates,  from  whom  they  knew  how  to  obtain  a  large  share 
of  respect:  Lucullus  had  Antiochos;  M.  Crassus,  Alexander  Poly- 
histor;  L.  Piso,  Philodemos.  Staseas,  too,  the  companion  of  M. 
Piso,  and  Philagros,  who  lived  with  Metellus  Nepos,  seem  to  have 
been  men  above  the  ordinary  run ;  Cicero  had  Diodotos,  Lyson 
and  Apollonios  in  his  entourage ;  M.  Brutus  had  Aristos,  Strato, 
Posidonios  and  Empylos.  The  majority,  of  course,  did  not  con- 
sider the  relation  a  very  serious  one,  on  either  side  ;  the  Greeks 
wanting  to  be  rid  of  the  trouble  of  providing  for  their  main- 
tenance, while  the  Romans  merely  wished  to  have  philosophers, 
poets  or  men  with  ready  pens  among  their  courtiers. 

But  men  of  intellect,  and  those  who  had  not  merely  inherited 
their  riches  and  high  station,  perceived  in  Greek  culture  an 
excellent  means  of  distinction,  enabling  them  to  surpass  their 
predecessors,  and  exalt  themselves,  by  superior  achievements  of 
their  own.    Even  before  this,  exiles  had  chosen  Greek  towns  by 
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preference  as  their  places  of  residence,  e.g.  Metellus  and  Rutilius 
Rufus ;  now  it  became  the  fashion  for  aspiring  young  Romans  to 
make  Eastern  tours  for  the  completion  of  their  education,  espe- 
cially to  the  principal  seats  of  philosophical  and  rhetorical  schools, 
Athens,  Rhodes  and  Mytilene  ;  and  at  the  close  of  the  Ciceronian 
age  it  was  even  a  necessary  requirement  of  a  superior  education 
to  visit  a  Greek  University,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  example  of 
Cicero's  son,  Horace,  L.  Bibulus,  Messala  and  others. 

But  besides  the  living  Greeks  of  the  period,  Rome  was  also 
invaded  by  their  ancestors  in  their  immortal  works  ;  before  this, 
Aemilius  Paullus  had  after  his  victory  over  Perseus  brought  a 
Greek  library  to  Rome ;  now,  after  the  capture  of  Athens  by 
Sulla,  the  library  of  Apellikon,  and  with  it  most  of  the  writings 
of  Aristotle  and  Theophrastos,  arrived  at  Rome ;  Lucullus  sent 
thither  rich  literary  spoils  from  Pontus ;  henceforth  there  were 
real  lovers  and  connoisseurs  of  books  at  Rome  (e.g.  Varro  and 
Cicero),  and  gradually  a  book-trade  was  formed,  Atticus  for  in- 
stance being  a  publisher  and  bookseller  (§  2,  2).  Latin  transla- 
tions of  Greek  works  increased.  The  higher  classes  did  not,  of 
course,  require  them,  as  they  were  quite  conversant  with  Greek ; 
but  wider  circles  could  be  influenced  only  through  the  medium 
of  translations.  These  were  not  now  confined  to  dramatic 
literature;  the  aristocratic  circles  willingly  left  the  people  to 
their  national  amusements  and  delighted  themselves  with  Greek 
performances.  But  the  productions  of  Greek  immorality  and 
freethinking  were  now  translated  into  Latin,  e.g.  the  novels  of 
Aristeides  by  Sisenna,  and  Epicurean  works  by  Amafinius  and 
others.  At  a  later  date,  Cicero  first  and  then  Messala  translated 
Greek  works  of  a  more  serious  character. 

It  was  natural,  and  it  was  the  fault  of  the  Greek  instructors 
themselves,  that  the  genuine  old  Greek  literature  did  not  come 
into  the  hands  of  their  Roman  pupils,  but  only  the  lighter  litera- 
ture of  the  existing  or  of  the  previous  generation.  Hence  the 
orators  trained  themselves  not  after  the  model  of  Demosthenes, 
but  of  the  Greek  rhetoricians  of  Asia  Minor,  where  the  Greek 
character  was  considerably  alloyed  with  Orientalism ;  and  when, 
at  a  subsequent  time,  the  younger  orators  made  Lysias  their 
model,  as  though  he  represented  the  purest  Attic  type,  they  and 
their  contemporaries  added  to  the  mistake  by  choosing  the 
Alexandrines  as  their  model  in  poetry.  The  Greek  genius  was, 
however,  so  marvellously  rich  and  robust,  that  in  spite  of  this 
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it  exercised  an  important  influence,  and  did  not  make  itself  felt 
merely  in  the  way  of  destruction  ;  on  the  contrary,  to  its  alliance 
with  the  Roman  mind  are  due  most  literary  productions  of  the 
period.  The  influence  of  the  Greeks  leaves  clear  traces  in  the 
variety  and  manysidedness,  in  the  high  estimation  and  popularity 
gained  by  literature,  and  especially  in  the  great  attention  paid 
to  form,  an  attention  carried  almost  to  an  excessive  worship  of 
formal  perfection  at  the  close  of  the  Ciceronian  age. 

The  practical  tendencies  in  literature  and  the  influence  of  a 
time  of  great  political  excitement  became  conspicuous  in  the 
fields  now  especially  selected  for  literary  cultivation.  Oratory 
above  all  now  reached  its  climax.  Even  before,  when  Greek  taste 
and  art  had  influenced  only  individuals,  the  Romans  might  be 
said  to  have  at  least  equalled  the  Greeks  in  the  thorough  treat- 
ment and  powerful  grasp  of  political  and  legal  questions ;  and 
even  at  the  beginning  of  this  period  Hortensins  was  a  brilliant 
example  of  the  high  achievements  attainable  by  Roman  talent, 
though  trained  in  a  one-sided  manner.  By  mere  natural  talent, 
it  was  scarcely  possible  to  advance  any  further;  but  it  was 
possible  to  progress  in  art  and  methodical  training— an  advance 
made  by  Cicero.  Never  tired  of  learning  and  ever  working  to 
cultivate  his  mind,  he  enlarged  both  the  horizon  and  materials  of 
oratory ;  he  brought  great  accomplishments,  a  vivid  knowledge 
of  the  rules  of  his  art,  and  a  refined  perception  of  beauty  and  apt- 
ness in  phraseology  to  bear  upon  a  Latin  style  which,  until  then 
loose  and  straggling,  he  now  endowed  with  order,  method  and 
variety.  Such  contemporaries  as  Caesar  willingly  acknowledged 
his  superiorit}'  and  classicality  in  this  point.  In  the  close  of  his 
life  he  had  indeed  to  experience  the  charges  of  being  antiquated, 
and  too  much  in  the  Asiatic  style,  from  a  younger  generation 
who  claimed  the  name  of  Atticists  exclusively  for  themselves, 
and  in  the  period  immediately  following  him  Sallust  and  Asinius 
Pollio  rebelled  against  his  style.  In  the  main  points,  however, 
he  came  out  victorious,  his  phraseology,  terms  and  constructions 
becoming  the  standard  of  classicality,  and  when  Rome  itself 
had  long  ceased  to  follow  his  example,  it  was  honourably  revived 
in  later  centuries. 

In  connection  with  the  methodical  development  of  oratory, 
its  theoretical  treatment,  i.e.  rhetoric,  increased  in  importance. 
Here  the  Greeks  were  now  the  rulers,  Hermagoras,  Molon,  Apollo- 
doros  and  Theodoros ;  the  manuals  written  by  them  were  used 
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for  instruction  either  in  the  originals  or  in  Latin  translations, 
Valgius  for  example  being  the  author  of  one  of  the  latter.  Cicero, 
who  in  his  early  years  had  followed  the  same  track  in  his  treatise 
de  inventione,  in  his  riper  years  pursued  rather  the  plan  of  the 
rhetorica  ad  Herennium,  leaving  aside  the  technical  disputes  of 
the  various  schools,  and  enlarging  the  popular  mode  of  dealing 
with  his  subject.  This  he  did  by  replacing  the  sober,  severe  and 
methodical  manner  of  his  earlier  work  by  interesting  dialogues 
on  the  principal  questions  of  rhetoric,  made  attractive  and  in- 
structive by  the  rich  stores  of  his  knowledge  and  the  variety 
and  extent  of  his  experience. 

Political  literature  flourished  in  an  almost  equal  degree. 
With  the  gradual  increase  of  general  education,  the  pen  had  be- 
come a  power,  and  there  were  more  than  enough  hands  to  wield 
it.  All  persons  and  events  of  importance  during  these  years  were, 
therefore,  soon  surrounded  with  a  literature  of  pamphlets,  memoirs, 
and  biographies.  We  may  also,  perhaps,  explain  the  great  atten- 
tion given  to  the  religious  ceremonies  in  treatises  by  A.  Caecina, 
Appius  Pulcher,  Valerius  Messala,  Trebatius,  from  their  impor- 
tance in  politics.  A  great  deal  of  correspondence  turned  on 
politics,  and  historical  composition  was  even  more  connected 
with  this  department,  as  may  be  seen  from  Caesar's  example. 
Along  with  this  political  treatment  of  historical  subjects,  the  old 
manner  of  the  Annalists  was  still  continued  by  a  few,  and 
particularly  by  Cornelius  Nepos.  Varro's  historical  works  were 
large  repositories  of  facts ;  M.  Varro,  Atticus  and  Cornelius  Nepos 
wrote  abridgments,  all  three  furnishing  also  specimens  of  a  com- 
parative mode  of  historical  composition,  in  which  Greeks  and 
Romans  were  compared  with  one  another.  The  establishment 
of  an  official  gazette  (acta  diurna)  by  Caesar  (a.  095/59)  and  the 
invention  of  stenography  (notae  Tironianae)  promoted  the  accu- 
mulation of  materials  for  subsequent  historians.  In  Sallust,  this 
period  possesses  the  representative  of  a  new  direction,  in  which 
a  consciousness  of  the  task  of  writing  history  as  an  art  led  to 
the  imitation  of  Greek  models  in  the  description  of  facts  and 
characters. 

In  proportion  to  the  increase  of  general  education  scholarship 
and  learning  gained  in  importance.  Varro  especially,  a  man 
of  honest  national  tendencies,  collected  in  his  long  life  astonish- 
ing stores  of  learning,  and  published  them  in  his  works  in  such 
abundance  that  subsequent  centuries  continued  to  draw  upon 
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them.  After  him,  Valerius  Cato,  Nigidius  Figulus  and  Santra 
enjoyed  most  authority,  and  even  some  aristocrats  (e.g.  Valerius 
Messala,  cos.  701/53)  contributed  to  the  investigation  of  Roman 
antiquities.  The  teachers,  as  a  class,  derived  as  yet  little  personal 
advantage  from  the  reviving  zeal  for  education.  Men  of  free 
birth  rarely  devoted  themselves  to  that  profession,  e.g.  Orbilius 
Pupillus,  and  he  was  never  fond  of  it ;  the  majority  were  freed- 
men  of  Greek  descent,  e.g.  Curtius  Nicias,  Lenaeus,  Ateius 
Praetextatus,  Caecilius  Epirota. 

Besides  these  professors,  Greece  furnished  Rome  also  with 
philosophers,  who  established  there  the  practice  of  philosophi- 
cal disputation  and  composition.  In  rare  instances  only  were 
these  occupations  taken  up  with  such  zeal  as  in  the  case  of  Cato, 
who  was  a  thorough  Stoic,  and  Lucretius,  who  was  a  zealous 
Epicurean ;  the  majority  gathered  from  the  various  systems  the 
fruits  agreeable  to  their  taste.  Philosophical  writers  followed 
the  example  of  the  principal  Greek  philosophers  of  the  time  in 
adopting  an  eclecticism,  the  ingredients  of  which  were  mixed  so  as 
to  suit  individual  inclination.  M.  Varro,  for  instance,  adhered  to 
the  Academy  in  ethics,  in  all  other  departments  to  the  Stoa ;  M. 
Brutus  on  the  other  hand  was  a  Stoic  in  ethics,  but  in  all  things 
else  an  Academican,  and  Cicero  delighted  in  setting  one  system 
against  the  other  in  philosophical  disputation.  Independently  of 
the  works  of  Lucretius,  we  possess  in  this  period  the  philosophical 
writings  of  Cicero,  which  are  principally  remarkable  for  their 
form  and  the  dexterity  with  which  the  Latin  language  is  em- 
ployed for  the  new  subjects. 

Poetry  at  first  held  a  subordinate  position  in  this  age,  and 
had  nothing  more  to  show  than  the  incidental  attempts  of  Varro, 
M.  Cicero  and  Q.  Cicero  in  this  field.  M.  Varro,  though  thoroughly 
prosaic,  was  the  most  important  of  these  writers,  and  on  account 
of  the  great  variety  of  metres  used  by  him  especially  in  his 
saturae  Menippeae,  and  of  the  severe  laws  which  he  imposed 
upon  himself,  he  may  be  accounted  a  precursor  of  the  poets  who 
imitated  Alexandrine  models.  Poetry  took  a  higher  flight  in  the 
work  to  which  Lucretius  gave  his  life.  His  didactic  poem,  in 
spite  of  its  thorough  Roman  austerity  and  archaic  style,  is  per- 
vaded by  a  spirit  of  freethinking  and  in  its  form  keeps  to  the  path 
pointed  out  by  Ennius.  The  younger  generation,  though  mainly 
following  the  Alexandrine  poetry  as  their  model,  cultivated 
the  various  branches  of  poetry  and  attempted  the  most  varied 
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forms,  which  they  thoroughly  and  perfectly  mastered.  At  their 
head  stands  Catullus,  the  greatest  lyric  poet  whom  Home  had 
seen ;  along  with  him  his  friends  Licinius  Calvus  and  Helvius 
Cinna,  and  also  Valerius  Cato,  Furius  Bibaculus,  Varro  Atacinus 
'  and  Cassius  of  Parma.  The  drama  alone  was  not  attempted  by 
them  ;  in  their  self-sufficient  manner  they  turned  away  from  the 
people  and  contented  themselves  with  the  appreciation  of  the 
school,  their  friends  and  connoisseurs.  The  stage  was  therefore 
limited  to  the  old  drama,  and  such  excellent  actors  as  the  trage- 
dian Aesopus  and  the  comedian  Eoscius  breathed  new  life  into 
the  plays  of  the  tragic  and  comic  poets  of  the  6th  century  u.  c. 
Among  the  popular  kinds,  the  Mimus  became  of  importance  in 
the  course  of  the  Ciceronian  period  as  the  most  accurate  repre- 
sentation of  the  licence  of  the  capital.  The  Roman  knight  D. 
Laberius  worked  in  this  direction,  and  it  was  also  made  popular 
by  the  freedman  and  actor  Publilius  Syrus.  Laberius  gained 
for  the  Mimus  a  place  in  literature. 

During  this  time  the  last  remnant  of  national  prosody  dis- 
appeared. Final  #,  scarcely  audible  in  actual  pronunciation,  and 
hence  disregarded  by  Ennius  before  consonants  (see  p.  126),  was 
by  the  poets  of  the  Alexandrine  school  systematically  and  regularly 
treated  as  a  full  consonant,  though  even  M.  Varro  and  Lucretius 
had  disregarded  it  in  prosody,  in  a  number  of  cases  proportion- 
ally not  very  numerous.  But  the  elision  of  final  m  before  a 
following  vowel  was  always  retained. 

The  literary  characters  of  the  Ciceronian  era  differ  very 
strongly  according  as  they  belong  either  to  the  first  or  second 
half  of  it,  the  older  or  younger  generation.  Those  of  the  first 
half,  whose  youth  fell  during  the  terrible  struggles  between 
Marius  and  Sulla,  preserved  both  in  their  life  and  literary  pro- 
ductions a  certain  serious  tone  of  mind.  The  close  of  the  7th 
century  and  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  we  know,  from  Cicero 
and  Sallust,  to  have  been  a  time  of  tempestuous  excitement;  it 
was  the  period  of  such  persons  as  Clodius  and  Clodia,  when  disso- 
luteness was  considered  genius,  and  ancient  Boman  honesty  had 
disappeared  from  life  and  literature.1)  The  younger  generation, 
who  grew  up  in  this  atmosphere  and  were  speedily  drawn  into 
the  whirlpool,  were  swallowed  up  by  it,  their  strength  was 
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rapidly  spent  in  sensnal  enjoyments,  and  they  came  to  an  early 
end.  When  contrasted  with  the  old  Roman  writers,  who  pre- 
served a  patriarchal  character  even  in  the  great  age  they  at- 
tained, it  seems  strange  that  the  authors  of  this  epoch  were  so 
short-lived,  e.g.  Catullus,  Calvus,  Caelius  Rufus,  and  likewise 
Lucretius  and  Sallust  In  this  respect  as  well  as  in  their  literary 
tendencies  they  were  the  precursors  of  such  Augustan  poets  as 
Tibullus  and  Propertius,  who  however  were  depressed  by  the 
political  conditions  of  their  time.  Those  of  them  who  arrived 
at  a  higher  age  did  not  reach  their  zenith  until  the  time  of 
Augustus,  e.g.  Trebatius,  Asinius  Pollio,  Q.  Tubero,  C.  Matius. 

These  two  generations  are  also  divided  by  their  national  and 
political  tendencies.  In  the  older  generation  there  is  a  marked 
difference  between  the  prose-styles  of  Varro  and  Cicero,  the  one 
representing  antiquarian  traditions,  the  other  progress;  in  the 
younger  generation  Lucretius  and  Catullus  show  the  same  anti- 
thesis in  poetry ;  the  first  national  and  bent  upon  his  subject- 
matter,  the  other  Hellenising  and  striving  after  perfection  of 
form.  As  to  principle,  Cicero  appears  to  be  on  the  same  ground 
with  Catullus  and  his  friends ;  but  the  same  principle  is  there 
carried  out  with  discretion,  and  here  with  one-sided  exclusiveness, 
the  fashionable  poets  slighting  the  antiquated  Cicero,  and  he  ridi- 
culing the  new  poetasters,  whose  highest  standard  in  eloquence  was 
Lysias  and  in  poetry  Euphorion.2)  In  politics  also  the  younger 
generation  are  divided,  some  being  for  the  Republic— e.g. 
Catullus,  Calvus,  and  the  principal  members  of  the  conspiracy 
against  Caesar,  M.  and  D.  Brutus,  C.  Cassius  and  Cassius  of 
Parma — others  belonging  to  Caesar's  party,  e.g.  Sallust,  C. 
Matius,  Q.  Tubero,  M.  Antony,  Curio,  Trebatius,  Asinius  Pollio  etc. 

It  is,  moreover,  characteristic  of  this  time  that  after  the 
removal  (in  the  Marsian  war)  of  the  last  barriers  between  Rome 
and  Italy,  the  Italian  municipia  showed  an  increasing  interest 
in  literature,  which,  from  being  merely  Roman,  gradually  as- 
sumes the  character  of  an  Italian  literature.  When  at  length 
Gallia  Cisalpina  had  been  added  to  the  rest  and  Italy  had  ex- 
tended to  its  natural  frontiers,  talented  men  repaired  thence 
to  a  larger  arena.  Catullus,  Cornelius  Nepos,  Furius  Bibaculus, 
Cassius  (of  Parma)  and  subsequently  Aemilius  Macer,  Cornelius 


■)  Cic  orat.  161  (poetae  novi).  Att.  7,  2,  1  (r«wrepo«  and  <nrwae<dfwr«,  cf,  §  218,  3. 
214, 6. 280, 2,  n.  2  ad  fin.).  Tusc.  8, 45  (cantore*  Eupliorionis.  Cf.  also  Qu  i  NT.  12, 10, 12. 
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Gallus  and  T.  Livius  are  natives  of  Upper  Italy,  Varro  (Atacinus) 
and  Pompeius  Trogns  even  of  Transalpine  Gaul.3)  Though  nice 
ears  pretended  to  perceive  this  or  that  peculiarity  in  these  new 
Romans  distinguishing  them  from  real  urbanitas,4)  they  certainly 
possessed  greater  vigour  and  earnestness.  The  proportionally 
slow  development  of  the  distant  parts  of  Italy ')  offered,  moreover, 
the  advantage  of  greater  independence  with  regard  to  the  ever- 
changing  fashions  of  the  metropolis,  and  this  again  led  to  a 
faithful  adherence  to  really  classic  models,6)  and  from  this  source 
they  often  derived  sufficient  vitalit}'  to  supply  again  the  arteries 
of  the  metropolis  when  exhausted  by  its  fitful  restlessness. 

Both  the  extent  and  the  lasting  influence  of  his  literary 
activity  secured  to  Cicero  a  central  position  in  this  period. 
Around  him  the  older  and  part  of  the  younger  generation  may 
be  grouped.  Among  those  somewhat  older  than  himself  we  may 
mention  Varro  (born  638/116),  Aquilius  Gallus,  the  aristocrats  M. 
Crassus  (born  anterior  to  639/115),  L.  Lucullus  (born  c.  640/114), 
Hortensius  (born  640/114),  M.  Piso  (born  c.  642/112),  and  Atticus 
(born  645/109),  the  translators  of  Epicurus  (§173)  and  L. 
Albucius.  Of  the  same  age  with  Cicero  are  Cn.  Pompey  and  D. 
Laberius  (both  born  648/106),  Sulpicius  Rufus,  and  of  nearly  the 
same  age  L.  Lucceius,  Q.  Tubero,  Q.  Cicero  (born  652/102),  and 
Furius  Bibaculus  (born  651/103?).  Besides  these,  Tiro,  Trebatius 
Testa  (born  c.  665/89)  and  perhaps  Nigidius  Figulus  (praetor 
696/58)  belong  to  the  same  school.  Upon  the  younger  men 
Caesar  (born  654/100)  exercises  much  power  of  attraction. 
Among  these,  nearer  to  Cicero  in  point  of  age  are  Lucretius 
(born  655/99),  Cato  Uticensis  (born  659/95),  C.  Memmius  (praetor 
696/58),  Cornelius  Nepos  (born  c.  660/94),  Valerius  Cato  (born 
c.  664/90),  Hirtius,  Oppius,  Munatius  Plancus,  M.  Calidius,  C. 
Trebonius,  Maecius  Tarpa,  C.  Cassius,  Valerius  Messala.  Orbilius 
Pupillus  (though  born  as  early  as  640/114),  only  then  began  his 
career.  Some  even  younger  than  these  came  into  frequent 
contact  with  Cicero,  in  so  far  as  they  were  adversaries  of  the 
monarchy  just  then  rising;   but  they  were  sought  by  him 


J)  JJ  WLaucs,  studia  latina  provincialium,  Helsingfors  1849.  ABudinskv,  d. 
Auabroitung  der  lat.  Spr.,  Berl.  1881.  *)  Cic.  Brut.  171. 

*)  Plis.  ftp.  1,  14, 4  Brixia  ex  ilia  nostra  Italia  quae  multum  adhuc  verecundiae, 
fruyalilal'u  alque  ttiam  rutticiUUu  anliquae  relinet  ac  tercai. 

')  Even  SfET.  granim.  21  says:  in  provincia  .  .  .  durante  adhuc  ibi  anliquorum 
memoria,  necdum  omnino  abolita  ticut  liomac. 
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and  did  not  court  his  favour.  To  these  belong  M.  Brutus 
(born  669/86),  D.  Brutus  (born  later  than  670/84),  Calvus  (born 
672/82),  and  also  Catullus  (born  667/87).  As  concerns  the  party 
of  Caesar,  Cicero  was  in  friendly  intercourse  with  C.  Matius 
(born  c.  670/84),  and  Caelius  Rufus  (born  c.  666/88) ;  his  relations 
with  Asinius  Poliio  (born  670/84)  are  somewhat  doubtful,  but 
to  Sallust  (born  667/87)  and  M.  Antony  (born  c.  671/83),  he  was 
decidedly  hostile.  The  personal  and  political  relations  of  Varro 
Atacinus  (born  c.  672/82)  are  not  known. 

The  year  691/63,  in  which  Cicero  was  consul,  forms  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  a  turning-point  in  his  life  as  well  as  in  the  relative 
position  of  the  political  parties.  Hence  we  divide  the  whole 
period  into  two  halves  and  assign  to  the  first  all  those  writers 
whose  principal  achievements  (whether  literary  or  personal)  are 
anterior  to  that  year,  and  to  the  second  those  who  flourished  after 


THE  FIRST  HALF  OF  THE  CICERONIAN  PERIOD. 

671/83-691/63. 

164.  M.  Terentius  Varro,  born  a.  638/116  in  the  Sabine 
town  of  Reate,  probably  of  a  family  of  equestrian  rank,  from 
the  very  first  devoted  himself  especially  to  the  investigation  of 
antiquarian  lore  and  to  literature,  though  he  did  not  keep  aloof 
from  public  life  and  was  employed  in  public  business  (especially 
by  Pompey)  whenever  a  man  of  firm  and  trustworthy  character 
was  required.  In  the  civil  war  also  he  fought  in  Spain  on  the  side 
of  the  constitutional  party  against  Caesar,  who  however  after  his 
victory  designated  him  the  librarian  of  the  collection  contem- 
plated by  him;  M.  Antony  on  the  other  hand  (711/43)  proscribed 
him.  He  escaped  the  danger  and,  laborious  to  his  death,  reached 
the  age  of  almost  90  years.  Varro  was  a  writer  of  extensive  learn- 
ing, of  marvellous  fertility  and  versatile  both  in  his  subjects  and 
form ;  we  meet  in  him  a  peculiar  mixture  of  the  simple  popular 
element  and  the  most  universal  culture,  of  homely  mirth  and  old- 
fashioned  austerity.  He  was  honourable  in  character,  sober  and 
upright,  devoted  to  the  good  old  time,  keenly  interested  in  all 
sides  of  the  genuine  old  Roman  life,  but  also  accessible  to  Greek 
culture.  His  diction  is  vigorous  and  pithy,  though  stiff,  often 
abrupt  and  disjointed,  and  regardless  of  symmetry  and  finish. 

1.  Varro  wrote  de  su*  viu  libri  III  (cf.  §  166,  3).   Hik»oktm.  in  Eustb.  ohron. 


691/63. 
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ad  a.  Abr.  1901=688/116  M.  Terentiut  Varro  filotofut  et  poeta  natcitur.  The  same 
at)  1990=  727/27  M.  Terentiut  Varro  filotofut  prope  nonagenarius  morilur.  He  is 
called  Reatinut  by  Strmachcs  ep.  1,  2;  cf.  Varro  RR.  2,  praef.  6.  2,  8,  8.  5.  6. 
Incorrectly  AcorsT.  civ.  d.  4,  1  Rome*  natut  et  educatut.  His  expressions  in  the 
Catus  seem  to  apply  to  himself :  mihi  puero  modica  una  fuit  tunica  el  toga,  tin* 
fatciit  calciamenta,  equut  tine  ephippio,  balneum  non  cotidianum,  alveut  rarut.  He 
was  n  pupil  of  Stilo  (§  148,  1)  and  of  Antiochos  of  Ascalon  (Cic  acad.  post.  1,  12), 
like  Cicero.  He  was  a  friend  of  Cn.  Pompey  (Gkll.  14,  7,  2  On.  Pompeiut  .  .  . 
M.  Varronem,  familiarem  nun,  rogacit  etc.)  and  Atticus  (Cic.  Att.  2,  25,  1.  Varro 
BR.  2,  1,  25.  2,  2,  2),  but  never  very  intimate  with  Cicero,  owing  to  their  different 
characters  (Roth  1.1.  8).  Letters  to  him  by  Cicero,  fam.  9,  1-8.  Triumvir  (capi- 
talis?),  trib.  pi.  (Gell.  13,  12,6);  aedil.  (Vitruv.  2,  8,  9;  cf.  Pli*.  NH.  85,  178). 
According  to  coins  Pro  Q(uaestore)  of  Pompey  as  proconsul,  probably  a.  678/76  in 
Spain  against  Sertorius  (Roth  U.  12),  where  he  served  at  that  time  (Sall.  hist. 
2,  fr.  42  haec  pottquam  Varro  in  maiut  more  rvmorum  accepit),  certainly  his  lieu- 
tenant in  the  war  against  the  pirates  a.  687/67  (Varro  RR.  2,  praef.  7.  Plik" 
NH.  3.  101.  Flor.  1,  41,  10)  and  rewarded  (Plix.  NH.  7,  115.  16,  7)  with  a  corona 
naval  is  (rostrata),  probably  (Roth  1.1.  17)  also  in  the  war  against  Mithridates 
(a.  688/66).  It  seems  that  after  this  he  became  praetor  (Thkmibt.  p.  458  Dind. : 
Bdpw*  ttjp  i*aw4\tKVP  tpx**  i/>xV.  cf.  Appiar.  b.  c.  4,  47  lorpa-nrrnKun),  a.  695/59  he 
became  a  member  of  the  commission  of  twenty  charged  with  the  execution  of  the 
lex  Iulia  agraria  passed  by  the  triumvirs  (Varro  RR.  1,  2,  10,  cf.  Plir.  NH.  7, 
176).  a.  705/49  he  was  in  company  with  Afranius  and  Petreius  lieutenant  to 
Pompey  in  Spain  (Flor.  2,  18,  29)  and,  after  the  desertion  of  one  of  his  legions, 
was  obliged  to  surrender  to  Caesar  (Caks.  b.  c.  1,  88.  2,  17-20)  and  seems  to  have 
had  no  further  share  in  the  rest  of  the  war  against  him.  In  707/47  Varro  dedi- 
cated to  him  his  Antiquitates  rerum  div.  (Lactaxt.  1,  6,  7.  Auoustik.  civ.  d.  7, 
85).  He  was  designated  librarian  (Scet.  Caes.  44 ;  cf.  Ism.  orig.  6,  5, 1).  M.  Antony, 
who  in  707/47  had  been  obliged  by  Caesar's  order  to  render  up  an  estate  of  Varro's 
which  he  had  first  seized  (Cic.  Phil.  2,  108)  and  again  took  possession  of  a.  710/44, 
proscribed  him  711/43;  but  Fufius  Calenus  saved  his  life  (Arr.  b.  c.  4,  47),  though 
part  of  his  library  (Gkll.  8,  10,  17)  and  his  large  estates  were  lost  (at  least  it  seems 
so,  Rotu  1.1.  28  sq.).  Val.  Max.  8,  7,  3  Terentiut  Varro  .  .  .  non  annit,  quibut 
taeruli  tern  put  aequo  vit,  quam  ttilo  vivacior  fuit.  in  eodem  enim  leetulo  et  tpiritut  eiut 
et  egregiorum  operum  cur  sua  exttinctut  est.  Plik.  NH.  29,  65  ni  M.  Varro  LXXXI1I 
vita*  anno  prodiditset  etc.  ib.  7,  115  Varronit  (in  the  public  library  of  Asinius 
Pollio,  §  219,  21,  founded  716/38)  uniut  virentit  potita  ett  imago.  Cf.  §  165,  1. 
JGSchseider,  vita  Varr.,  in  his  Scriptt.  R.  R.  1,  2,  217.  PRE.  6,  1688.  KLRoth, 
das  Leben  des  Varro,  Bas.  1857.  GBoissier,  la  vie  et  lea  ouvrages  de  V.,  Par.  1861. 
ARiese,  Phil.  27,  288. 

2.  General  characterisation.  Cic.  Brut.  60  diligentittimut  investigator  antupii- 
tatit.  acad.  post.  1,  9  no*  in  nostra  urbe  peregrinantet  .  .  .  tui  libri  quati  domum 
reduxerunt.  .  .  .  tu  aetatem  patriae,  tu  ditcriptionet  temporum,  tu  tacrorum  iura, 
tu  tacerdUum,  tu  dometticom,  tu  bdlicam  ditciplinam,  tu  tedem  regionum,  locorum,  tu 
omnium  divinarum  humanarumque  rerum  nomina,  genera,  officio,  cautat  aperuitti 
piurimumque  idem  poet  it  nottrit  omninoque  latinit  et  litteris  luminit  et  verbu  atiulitti, 
atque  ipte  varium  et  elegant  omni  feri  nutnero  poema  fecisti  philotophiamque  mult  it 
locit  incohasti,  ad  impellendum  tatit,  ad  edocendum  pa  rum.  or.  Phil.  2,  105.  Ap. 
Acoust.  civ.  dei  6,  2  homo  omnium  facile  acutittimut  et  tine  uUa  dubUaiione  doctitti- 
mut.  Irritably  ad  Att.  13, 18  (a.  709/45)  homo  roXtrypa^wrarot  num/juam  me  lacettivit 
(challenged  me  by  dedicating  a  work  to  me).  Dioitrs.  2, 21  Tc/xVrios  Qtdppw  .  .  . 
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drfy>  run*  kotA  tV  avrijv  T)\iKlav  iKuajrirruv  ro\vwttp&rarot.  Qui  NT.  10,  1,  95  Terentius 
Varro,  vir  Jiorna riorum  eruditissimus.  plurimos  hie  libros  et  doclissimos  compotuU, 
peritissimus  linguae  latinae  et  omnia  anliquitati*  et  rerum  graecarum  nostrarunujue, 
plus  tamen  tcientiae  collator**  qvam  eloquentiae.  12,  11,  24  quam  multa,  paene  omnia, 
tradidit  Varro!  Auoustin.  civ.  d.  6,  2  M.  Varro  .  .  .  tametti  minus  est  svavis 
eloquio,  doetrina  tamen  atque  sententiis  ita  re/ertus  est  ut  in  omni  eruditione  .  .  . 
studiosum  rerum  tantum  iste  doceat  quantum  studiosum  verborum  Cicero  deledat. 
Further:  'n'r  doctissimus  undecumque  Varro'  (Tebkktian.  Mack.  GL.  6,  409,  2846) 
qui  tarn  multa  legit  ut  aliquid  ei  scribere  vacasse  miremur,  tarn  multa  seripsii  quam 
multa  vix  quemquam  legere  potuisse  credamus.  Skk.  cons,  ad  Helv.  8,  1.  Apulei. 
apol.  42  and  others.  Purr.  Romul.  12  Ov&ppwa  t6»  <t>i\6co<pop,  &j>&pa  'fuuxuuw  i» 
i<rrool<f.  pipXiaK&raTos: 

165.  The  total  number  of  the  works  of  Varro,  according  to 
a  list  ultimately  to  be  traced  to  himself,  amounted  to  about  620 
books,  belonging  to  74  different  works.  Of  the  poetical  works 
we  can  form  an  approximate  idea  as  to  which  categories  they 
belonged  to  only  from  the  fragments  of  the  saturae  Menippeae 
(150  books),  which  fluctuate  between  the  metrical  and  prose 
forms.  Of  the  other  poetical  writings  (saturae,  pseudotragoediae 
and  poemata)  we  know  nothing  but  the  names. 

1.  Gkll.  8,  10,  17  turn  ibi  addit  (AT.  Varro  in  primo  librorum  qui  inscribuntur 
Hebdomade»\*equoque  iam  duodecimam  annorum  hebdomadam  ingressum  esse  (Le.his 
age  was  more  than  77  years)  et  ad  eum  diem  septuaginla  hebdomada*  librorum  (i.e. 
490)  conscripsisse.  Ausok.  profess.  Burdig.  20,  1  omnia  doctrinae  ratio  .  .  .  quan- 
tam  condit  sexcentis  (a  round  number)  Varro  voluminibus.  A  list  of  the  works  of 
Varro,  which  is  wanting  in  arrangement  both  as  to  contents  and  chronology,  but 
is  derived  from  a  good  source,  was  given  by  Jerome  in  one  of  the  (missing)  letters 
ad  Paulam  (cf.  Hikkok.  de  vir.  illustr.  54).  Some  quotations  from  it  are  contained 
in  Ecfin.  apol.  2,  20.  But  the  original  list  was  discovered  in  a  MS.  of  the  publio 
library  at  Arras  in  the  praefatio  to  Rufinus'  translation  of  Origines'  commentary 
on  Genesis,  and  was  first  published  and  explained  in  the  chief  treatise  on  Varro's 
writings  by  Ritschl,  op.  8,  419.  A  facsimile  of  the  MS.  ib.  500.  See  also  JBPitra, 
spicil.  Solesm.  8  (Par.  1855),  811  (cf.  p.  1)  and  ChChappuis,  Sentences  de  Varron  et 
liste  de  sea  ouvrages  d'apres  differents  manuscrits  (Par.  1856)  117,  where  two  Paris 
MSS.  of  the  Homiliae  in  Genesim  are  used.  Cf.  Ritschl,  op.  8,  524.  The  list  does 
not  profess  to  be  complete  (et  alia  plura,  quae  enumerare  longum  est.  vix  medium 
descripsi  indicem,  ei  legentibus  fastidium  est),  and  contains  89,  or  (if  we  reckon  singly 
the  singulares  libri  X,  the  uovbfiijiXot  which  have  been  grouped  together,  and  of 
which  the  contents  cannot  be  determined)  48  numbers  (with  490  single  books),  of 
which  however  21  known  to  us  from  other  sources  are  missing.  The  titles  men- 
tioned in  this  list  will  in  the  following  list  be  marked  thus  *.  Hence  Ritschl,  op. 
8,  485,  fixes  the  whole  number  of  Varro's  works  at  74,  and  calculates  the  number 
of  books  approximately  at  620,  whence  we  should  have  to  assume  the  composition 
of  180  books  during  the  last  11  or  12  years  of  Varro's  life,  which  were,  it  is 
true,  spent  in  perfect  leisure.  To  the  last  part  of  his  life  belong  by  far  the  most 
important  and  extensive  of  his  works,  and  to  his  earlier  years  we  assign  his 
poetical  and  rhetorical  compositions,  especially  the  saturae  Menippeae  and  the 
logistorici.   Remarkable  are  in  Jerome's  list  the  three  ivirouai  (which  stand  side 
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by  side)  of  the  Antiquitates  (§  166,  4  in  fin.),  the  Imagines  (p.  260,  L  18),  the  books 
de  LL  (§  167,  2  ad  fin.):  did  Varro  arrange  these  himself  ?  It  is  more  probable 
that  some  later  writer  condensed  the  diffuse  and  inconvenient  works  for  every- 
day  use. 

2.  With  regard  to  Varro's  metrical  compositions,  we  knew  before  the  discovery 
of  Jerome's  list  only  epigrams  on  the  Imagines  and  lines  from  the  saturae  Menip- 
pe&e  (see  below).  As  in  the  Menippeae  Varro  founded  himself  on  the  Cynic 
Menippos,  so  he  may  in  the  *pseudotragoediarum  libri  VI,  which  were  certainly 
not  intended  for  the  stage,  have  taken  as  his  model  the  rpaytfiSitu  of  the  Cynics 
Diogt-nes  and  Oinomaos  or  of  the  sillographer  Timon.  ERoiide,  gr.  Bom.  249. 
OCeusics,  lit.  Centr.-Bl.  1887,  279.  Ritschl,  op.  3,  527.  Ribsk,  Varr.  satt.  81.— 
Next  *poeraatum  libri  X :  cf.  Diom.  GL.  1,  400  Varro  in  poetico  libro.  Varro  ap. 
Non.  428  verba  plura  mod  ice  in  quondam  coniecta  formam. — *Satirarum  libri  I  III, 
perhaps  in  the  manner  of  Lucilius  and  in  contrast  to  the  Menippean  (n.  8)  in 
verse  throughont.  Horace  never  mentions  Varro  as  his  predecessor  in  satin*. 
Does  he  refer  to  him  S.  1,  10,  47  ?  Ritschl,  op.  8,  481. — The  existenoe  of  a  didactic 
poem  by  Varro  de  rerum  natura  may  be  presumed  from  Quinx.  1,  4,  4  (grammar 
cannot  be  ignara  pliilotophiae  vel  propter  Empetloclem  in  (rraecit,  Varronem  ac 
Lucretium  in  Latinis,  qui  praecepta  tapientiae  vertibus  Iradiderunt)  and  Lactakt. 
div.  inst.  2,  12,  4  (Empedocle*  ...  tie  rerum  natura  vertibut  tcripait,  ut  apud 
lioma not  Lucretius  et  Varro;  on  Vellki.  2,  86,  2  auctoret  carminum  Varronem  ac 
Lucretium,  see  Riese,  Varro  p.  50),  unless  indeed  Quintilian  and  Lactantius  after 
him  assumed  the  existence  of  a  work  of  this  kind  from  the  words  of  Cicero  (acad. 
post.,  see  above  p.  258,  n.  2  1.  7).  Cf.  ARiese,  Varr.  satt.  Men.  16.  Rkifxkhscheid's 
Suetonius  408. 

8.  *Satirarum  Menippearum  libros  CL  are  mentioned  by  Hieronymus  (n.  1) 
Qui xt.  10,  1,  95  alter um  Mud  etiam  prim*  tatirae  genu*,  ted  non  tola  carminum 
varietate  mixtum  condidit  Terentiu*  Varro  (cf.  LMCixxr,  RhM.  24,  140).  Probus 
on  Verg.  Eel.  6,  81,  p.  14,  19  K. :  Varro  .  .  .  Menippeus  ( Athek.  4,  ISO"  Ov&ppw 
6  Mcvirrctor  4wtKa\ovtu*ot),  non  a  magittro,  cuius  aetat  longe  praecesseral,  nomina- 
te, ted  a  tocietate  in  genii,  quod  it  tptoque  (Menippus)  omnigeno  carmine  tatirat 
tuat  expoliverat  (cf.  ERohde,  griech.  Roman  249).  Title  of  a  satire  by  Varro  Ta<pif 
Mmrxov.  Cic.  acad.  poster.  1,  8  (a.  709/45;  Varro  is  the  speaker) :  *'«  Mis  veteribut 
nottrit  quae  Menippum  imitati,  non  interpretati,  quadam  hilaritate  contpertimut  mult  a 
admixta  ex  intima  philotophia,  muUa  dicta  dialectice.  ib.  1,  9  (Cicero  addresses  Varro, 
§  164,  2)  atr/ue  ipee  varium  et  elegant  omnifere  numero  poema  fecitli,  a  passage  which 
probably  refers  to  these  Menippeae,  although  poema  seems  a  curious  title  both  as  to 
the  term  and  number  by  which  to  designate  a  work  comprising  150  books  and  con- 
taining also  prose.  Cell. 2. 18, 7  Menippus,  cuiut  libros  M.  Varro  in  tatiris  aemulatut 
est,  quat  alii  cynicas,  ipte  appeUal  Menippea*.  The  Cynic  Menippos  of  Gadara  (about 
250  b.c,  concerning  him  CWachsml'th,  sillogr.  gr.  *  78)  had  treated  questions  of 
social  life  and  of  philosophy  arovSoyiXoioi  in  a  jocular  tone,  and  with  frequent 
innuendos  aimed  at  followers  of  other  systems,  in  a  prose  work  mixed  with  verse. 
His  manner  may  still  be  recognised  in  his  imitator  Lucian.  The  mixture  of  prose 
and  verse  in  Varro  is  seen  from  the  fragments  in  addition  to  the  passage  in  Probus 
(see  also  fragm.  58  B). — In  the  fragments  of  Varro's  Menippeae  there  is  especially 
frequent  censure  of  the  falling  away  of  the  present  from  the  simplicity  of  early 
times.  The  form  was  motley  (e.g.  grotesque  personifications  of  ideas);  erudition 
and  practical  life,  mythology  and  history,  the  past  and  the  present  supplied  the 
subjects.  Especially  were  to  be  found,  as  also  in  Menippos,  ridicule  of  the  philo- 
sophers (Armorum  indicium,  Xoyo/usxfo,  vepl  alpiirew,  to#)  Merirw-ov,   Periplu  lib. 
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IT  wepl  <f>i\o<ro<fiia.i :  this  is  the  only  one  of  the  satires  comprising  several  books)  and 
many  allusions  to  the  Cynics  (Cynicns,  lmro*tW,  KwoiiiaffKoXucd,  Kvpop^rtap,  v&potvw  ; 
cf.  GKxaack,  Herm.  18,  148).   The  form  frequently  is  a  dialogue,  and  Varro  seems 
to  have  sometimes  introduced  his  own  person  (addresses  Varro,  Marce  [562  B.  60. 
175.  505];  cf.  the  titles  Marcopolis,  Marcipor  and  Bimarcus).    As  concerns  the 
order  of  ideas,  we  should  probably  imagine  it  to  a  certain  extent  like  Horace's 
Satires,  loose  and  desultory.   The  whole  was  evidently  one  of  the  most  character- 
istic productions  of  Roman  literature,  full  of  humour  and  spirit  and  in  many 
points  equal  to  the  Lucilian  satires ;  but  the  influence  was  not  commensurate  with 
the  importance  of  the  work,  which  was  set  aside  as  tliat  of  a  whimsical  person  out 
of  keeping  with  the  times.   Side  by  side  with  many  peculiarities  of  popular  com- 
position (proverbs,  puns,  obscenities,  alliteration,  diminutives)  we  also  meet  with 
a  liberal  admixture  of  Greek,  single  words  as  well  as  whole  lines.   The  metres 
used  are  of  a  varied  character,  and  really  omni  fere  numero,  but  treated  with  strict 
correctness.    Iambic  senarii  prevail ;  besides  these  we  have  trochaics,  halting 
iambics  and  trochaics,  hexameters  (and  distichs),  anapaests;  but  also  sotadean 
lines  (Lachmann's  kl.  Schr.  2,  48),  galliambics,  hendecasyllables,  glyconeans, 
cretics,  bacchiacs.     BCcheler's  Petronius  (1882)  p.  247.    The  greater  numbt-r 
of  fragments  have  been  preserved  by  Nonius;  those  of  the  Eumenides  are  most 
numerous.    Gellius  is  most  useful  in  fixing  the  original  contents  and  parts  of 
the  saturae  Menippeae,  hence  the  lists  in  Vahlen  1.1.  203  and  ARikbe  p.  38.  As 
a  rule,  the  titles  are  strange  and  arbitrary  (e.g.  Sesculixes,  Papiapapae,  SioaMaxia), 
sometimes  Latin  and  sometimes  Greek,  not  seldom  taken  from  a  proverb  (nescis 
quid  vesper  serus  vehat ;  crag  credo,  hod  is  nihil;  longe  fugil  qui  suos  fugil ;  mutuum 
muli  scabunt ;  4\\ot  oSrot  'H/xi*X>ji ,  Jit  rat&et  oi  yiporrtt  and  others),  many  are  twofold, 
e.g.  Aborigines  rtpl  iyOpuwwv  Qvotui ;  Est  modus  matulae  rtpl  p.i9ri% ;  Desultorius  xtpl 
tou  ypaipHv  etc.  Such  double  titles  e.g.  also  in  the  Cynic  Oinomaos  (n.  4.  §  166,  2).— 
In  709/45  Cicero  (acad.  post.  1, 8)  makes  Varro  call  these  satires  Vetera  sua.  But  the 
publication  of  such  a  comprehensive  work  was  naturally  spread  over  a  series  of 
years :  thus  Varro  wrote  the  Sexagessis  only  after  his  60th  year  (see  fragm.  485. 
491.  493  sq.  B.)  and  also  the  ytporroSiSdffKoKot  (181  sqq.  B.)  and  the  Tithonus  vtpl 
yifpw  (544  sqq.  B.)  evidently  only  as  an  old  man.    In  the  Koafiorop{>rr)  irtpl  <p6opat 
Kianov  the  battle  of  Thapsus  (708/46)  is  probably  mentioned.  The  Tpucdpavoi  (§  166, 
8),  supposing  it  to  belong  here,  was  composed  694/60. — Otherwise  unknown  is 
Scantius  in  the  fr.  142  B.  ut  scribit  8.  lhornoper  Dionysia'  (the  name  also  Cic.  Mil. 
75.   Plin.  XH.  2, 240.  Tac.  ann.  4,  16.   CIL.  indd.). 

4.  Most  recent  collection  of  the  remains  of  the  satt.  Men.  by  ARiese  (Lpz, 
1865)  and  FBCcheler  in  the  small  ed.  of  Petronius  ("Berl.  1882),  p.  161.  Criticism  : 
JVahlen,  in  Varr.  sat.  Menipp.  coniectanea,  Lps.  1858;  ORidbkck,  RhM.  14,  102. 
FBCchei.kr,  RhM.  14,  419.  20,  401.  LMCllek,  metr.  poet.  1st.  and  JJ.  1*5,  488.  507. 
JMauly,  Varroniana  (esp.  for  the  Modius),  Basil  1865.  EBShbemb,  RhM.  27.  490. 
LFsiEDLiNDER  in  the  Konigsb.  Ind.  lect.  1878  sq.  p.  3  sq.  LHavet,  rev.  de  phil.  6. 
52.  7,  177.  193  and  others.— LMercklin,  die  Doppeltitel  der  varron.  Menippeae  u. 
Logistorici,  RhM.  12,  872;  cf.  Phil.  13,  713.  ARiese,  prolegg.  to  his  ed.  ;  in  the 
symb.  phil.  Bonn.  479;  RhM.  21,  109;  Phil.  27,  816.— Mommses,  RG.  3*.  603. 
Ribbeck,  rom.  Dicht.  1,  248. 

166.  Varro's  prose-writings  embraced  almost  all  branches 
of  knowledge  and  literature,  oratory,  history  both  general 
and  literary,  jurisprudence,  grammar,  philosophy,  geography, 
husbandry  etc.    But  in  all  this  universal  study,  Varro  always 
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kept  his  own  country  and  its  past  steadily  in  view,  and  through 
that  portion  of  his  writings  exercised  an  immense  influence, 
both  directly  and  indirectly.  The  Christian  Fathers  especially, 
and  among  them  pre-eminently  S.  Augustine,  studied  and  used 
him  diligently.  The  most  important  prose  works  of  Varro 
were  his  Antiquitates  rerum  humanarum  et  divinarum,  which 
long  survived  in  literature,  the  books  de  lingua  latina,  rerum 
rusticarum,  the  Encyclopaedia  of  the  artes  liberales  (Disciplina- 
rum  libri)  and  his  Imagines. 

1.  Speeches:  *Orationum  libri  XXII,  and  *Suasionum  libri  III,  the  first 
probably  exercises  of  the  pen  never  delivered  (some  also  pamphlets),  possibly  in- 
tended as  laudationes  (Varro's  laudatio  Porciae  ap.  Cic.  Att.  13,  48,  2),  the 
Saasiones  perhaps  of  a  political  character.  Each  book  seems  to  have  contained 
only  one  speech.   Ritschx,  op.  8,  48a  492. 

2.  *AoyurTopucCir  libri  LXXVI,  discussions  of  philosophical  (chiefly  ethical) 
questions  {\6yoi)  with  plentiful  additions  of  historical  instances  (Itrroplcu)  derived 
from  mythology  and  history,  perhaps  in  the  manner  of  Heraclides  of  Pontus,  and 
like  Cicero's  Cato  and  Laelius  serious  and  popular,  in  prose,  some  of  them  at  least 
in  the  form  of  dialogues.  Each  piece  bore  a  twofold  title,  the  first  part  of  which 
was  the  name  of  some  person,  either  living  or  dead,  who  was  connected  with  the 
subject-matter,  and  was  perhaps  the  principal  speaker,  the  second  part  indicating 
the  contents  in  Latin ;  e.g.  Catus  de  liberis  educandis ;  Messala  de  valetudine ; 
Curio  de  deorum  cultu ;  Marios  de  fortuna ;  Orestes  de  insania ;  (Fundanius) 
Gallus  de  admirandis  (cf.  LHavkt,  rev.  de  phil.  7, 177) ;  Sisenna  de  historia.  They 
were  probably  writtensat  an  advanced  age,  at  the  end  of  the  7th  and  beginning 
of  the  8th  century  c.c.  So  late  a  writer  as  Apoll.  Sidon.  ep.  8, 6  ad  fin.  says  Varro- 
nem  logittoricum  .  .  .  mitt.  Ritschx,  op.  8,  408. 440. 482. 498.  ARiesb,  Varr. 
sat.  Menipp.  82.  58  and  the  fragments  (those  of  the  Catus  very  numerous)  ib.  247. 
LKsahser,  Varronis  Curio  de  cultu  deorum,  Friedland  1851.  LMebcklix,  Phil.  18, 
728.  ChChappcis,  frag,  des  ouvrages  de  V.  intitules  Logistorici,  Hebdomades, 
.    .   .   de  forma  philosophise,  Par.  1868. 

8.  Subjects  of  contemporary  history :  *Legationum  libri  III  and  *de  Pompeio 
III,  also  *de  sua  vita  libri  III  (Chabis.  GL.  1,  89,  28  Varro  de  vita  tua) ;  the  first 
no  doubt  treated  of  Varro's  own  achievements  as  the  legate  of  Pompey,  in  the 
war  with  the  pirates,  against  Mithridates  and  in  Spain ;  see  §  164,  1.  GObmicrex, 
acta  Lips.  8,  432 ;  plinian.  Studd.  27.  RReitzeksteix,  Herm.  20, 517.  The  work  on 
Pompey  seems  to  have  been  in  defence  of  him.  Ritschl,  op.  3,  486.  Appiak.  b. 
c  2,  9  (a.  694/60)  koI  nt  wrrwc  (of  the  triumvirs  Pompeius,  Caesar  and  Crassus) 
T7)»fc  rtfr  evpQpoffurriv  ffvyyfxHfHvt,  Ovdppwr  M  fkfJMy  Te/nXa/Jwr  ix4ypa\[te  Tpucdpcwov 
(cf.  §  165,  8  ad  fin.). 

4.  Works  on  Roman  history,  a)  *Antiquitatum  bbri  XL  I  (Jerome  errone- 
ously has  XLV),  a  system  of  Roman  antiquities,  divided  into  two  parts  according 
to  the  subject-matter,  rerum  humanarum  in  25  books  (4  parts  of  6  books  each, 
with  an  introductory  book) ;  then  (quod  print  exttiterint  civiiattt,  deinde  ab  tit  ret 
divinae  inttitutae  tint,  Acqustix.  civ.  d.  6,  4),  16  rerum  divinarum  (5  parts  of  3 
books  each,  with  one  book  to  serve  as  introduction) ;  see  the  account  in  Auoustik  . 
de  civ.  dei  6,  8;  XL  I  librot  teriptit  antiquitatum ;  hot  in  ret  hvmanat  divinamjue 
divitit,  rebut  humanit  XXV,  divinit  XVI  tribuit.    In  the  ret  humanae  the  author 
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took  as  the  basis  for  his  classification  (cf.  also  Vabro  ap.  Non.  92,  11)  the  ques- 
tions :  qui  (homines)  agant,  ubi,  quando,  quid  aganl;  likewise  in  the  res  divinae  the 
corresponding  ones :  qui  (homines)  exhibeant,  ubi,  quando,  quid  exhibeant,  here  is 
added  the  question :  quibus  exhibeant  (sc.  deis).  From  the  summary  of  contents 
in  August  in.  LI.  (especially  accurate  for  the  res  divinae)  results  the  following 
strictly  systematised  division  of  the  whole  work :  I.  Bbrum  Humanarum  Libbi 
XXV  :  book  1  general  introduction  (librum  unum  singularem  qui  cotnmuniter  priu$ 
de  omnibus  loqueretur  in  capite  potuit).  Book  2-7  de  hominibus.  8-18  de  locis 
(geography  of  the  Roman  Empire,  which  was  at  a  later  time  made  use  of  by 
Verrius  Flaccus,  Pliny  and  others ;  BBeitzenstein  Herm.  20,  516.  530).  14-19  de 
temporibus  (see  Gell.  8,  2,  1  Varro  in  libro  rer.  human,  quern  de  diebus  scripsit. 
Sebv.  Aen.  8,  526  Varro  de  saeculis.  On  this  section  HKkttheb,  krit.  Bemerk.  ru 
Varro  usw.,  Halle  1868,  14.  OFObuppe,  Herm.  10,  51).  20-25  de  rebus  (Gell.  1, 25, 
1  Varro  in  libro  humanarum  qui  ett  de  belio  et  pace).  U. — Bebum  divikarum  Libbi 
XVI :  book  1  general  introduction  (et  istorum  exordio  unum  singularem  qui  prius  de 
omnibus  loqueretur  apposuit).  B.  2-4  de  hominibus  (2  de  pontificibus.  8  de 
auguribus,  4  de  xwiris  sacrorum).  5-7  de  locis  (5  de  sacellis.  6  de  sacris 
aedibus.  7  de  locis  religiosis).  8-10  de  temporibus  (8  de  feriis.  9  de  ludis 
circensibus.  10  de  ludis  scenicis).  11-13  de  sacris  (11  de  consecration! bus. 
12  de  sacris  privatis.  13  de  sacris  public  is).  14-16  de  deis  (14  de  deis  certis. 
15  de  deis  incertis.  16  de  deis  praecipuis  atque  selectis).— The  rer.  divin.  libri 
were  intended  to  counteract  the  decay  of  the  religion  of  the  State  and  were 
addressed  ad  Caesarem  pontifioem  (Auoustin.  de  civ.  dei  7,  85.  Lactant.  inst.  1, 
6,  7)  and  seem,  therefore,  to  have  been  published  about  the  close  of  707/47.  Of 
the  entire  work  there  was  also  an  abridgment:  *inroftii  antiqnitatum,  ex  libris  XJLI 
[I]  libri  VHH :  see  §  165, 1  in  fin.  Priscian  seems  to  be  the  last  who  possessed  the 
Antiqq.  complete.  Bitschl,  op.  8,  444.  LHKrahner,  de  Varr.  antiqq.  .  .  .  libris 
XLI,  Halle  1834 ;  ZfAW.  1852,  885.  LMbrcelin,  Phil.  18,  731.  The  fragment* 
are  collected  and  explained  by  BMebkel  in  his  edition  of  Ovid's  Fasti  p.  cvi. 
PMibsch,  de  Varr.  antiqq.  rer.  humanarum  libris  (with  a  collection  of  fragments), 
Lpz.  Studd.  5,  1  (compare  OFObuppe,  Phil.  Wschr.  1888,  464).  CHJFbakckex, 
f ragmen ta  Varronis  in  libVis  August) ni  de  civ.  dei,  Leid.  1836.  Luttgert,  Theo- 
logumena  Varroniana  a  s.  August i no  in  judicium  vocata,  Sorau  1858.  1859. 
LMebcklin,  de  Varrone  coronarum  Bom.  militariura  interprete  praecipho,  Dorp. 
1859.  On  the  employment  of  the  Antiq.  rer.  human,  by  later  writers  see  Of^uPrE, 
commentate  Mommsen.  540. 

b)  *Annaliura  libri  in,  probably  a  chronological  compendium  like  the  annalis 
of  Atticus  and  the  chronica  of  Cornelius  Nepos.  Bitschl,  op.  8,  447.  LUblichs, 
Anfange  der  griech.  Kttnstlergesch.  85 ;  die  Quellenregister  zu  Plin.  p.  17.  Tliat 
these  annales  (Chabib.  GL.  1,  105,  6.  Varro  .  .  .  in  annali)  as  well  as  the 
res  urbanae  (below,  g)  are  a  garbled  selection  from  Antiquitates  re  rum  humana- 
rum is  an  untenable  conjecture  of  OGruppe's,  comment.  Mommsen.  541.  550.  825. 

c)  *de  vita  populi  romani  (cf.  Dikaiarchos'  Blot  'EXXdaoj ;  cf.  Varro  BB.  1,  2, 
16)  libri  I  III,  dedicated  to  Atticus  (Chabis.  GL.  1,  126),  to  judge  from  the  frag- 
ments (collected  by  Kettner  p.  21)  a  kind  of  history  of  Boman  civilisation.  It 
was  written  perhaps  about  711/48  (Bitschl,  op.  8,  450).  Boibsier  LI.  188,  H 
Kettner,  Varronis  de  vita  pop.  rom.  .  .  .  quae  exstant,  Halle  1863. 

d)  de  gente  populi  rom.  4  books ;  see  Arnob.  adv.  nat  5,  8  Varro  .  .  .  in  libro- 
rum  quattuor  primo  quos  de  gent*  eonscriptos  rom.  pop.  dereliquit,  curiotia  computa- 
tion ibus  edoeet  abdiluvii  tempore  (of  Deucalion)  ad  usque  Hirti  consulatum  et  Panxar 
(a.  711/48)  annorum  esse  milia  nondum  duo.   They  were  therefore  written  a.  711/48 
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or  shortly  afterwards;  an  attempt  to  bring  Roman  chronology  into  accordance  with 
that  of  other  parte  of  history,  and  thus  to  fix  the  pedigree  of  the  Roman  nation 
(Roth,  Leben  des  Varro  27).  This  genealogy  was,  after  a  chronological  introduc- 
tion on  the  Sicyonian  and  Athenian  dynasties  (bk.  1  and  2),  carried  down  to  the 
Latin  (bk.  8)  and  Roman  (bk.  4)  dynasties,  great  attention  being  paid  to  quid 
Romani  a  quaque  traxerint  genie  per  imitalionenu  (Sbrv.  Aen.  7, 176 ;  cf.  RScholl, 
Herm.  11,  837.)  This  work  was  much  used  by  S.  Augustine  in  book  18  de  civ.  dei 
in  the  first  half,  see  esp.  c.  2.  18.  Fkaxckek,  fragm.  Varr.  124.  HKettker, 
varronisohe  Studien  (Halle  1865)  88 ;  the  fragments  ib.  63  and  in  HPkteh's  hist, 
frag.  228. 

e)  de  familiis  troianis  (families  of  patrician  rank  descended  from  Aeneas  or 
his  companions)  in  several  books  (Serv.  Aen.  5,  701  Varro  in  librie  quos  de  famUiit 
troianit  $crip*tt.)  See  Ritschl,  op.  3,  445.  WHbbtzbebq  in  the  notes  on  his 
translation  of  the  Aeneid  5, 116.  p.  869. 

f)  Aetia  (Afrto,  after  the  example  of  Kallimachos),  explanations  (of  the  ratio, 
causa,  the  cur)  of  Roman  customs  and  manners,  especially  those  of  private  life, 
the  principal  source  of  Plutarch's  Afrto  fmuoXxd  ;  the  only  question  is  whether 
Plutarch  made  use  of  Varro  himself,  or  only  took  Varronian  materials  at  second 
hand.  LMebcelik,  Phil.  8,  267.  18,  710.  GThilo,  de  Varrone  Plut.  quaestt.  rom. 
auctore  praecipuo,  Bonn  1853.  JJWLagus,  Plutarchus  Varronis  studiosus, 
Helsingf.  1847.  Ritschl,  op.  8,  451.  FLeo,  de  Plutarchi  quaestionum  rornan. 
auctoribus,  Halle  1864.  PGlaesseb,  de  Varron.  doctrinae  ap.  Plut  vestigiis,  Lpz. 
Studd.  4.  157. 

g)  *rerum  urbanarum  libri  III  (cf.  Chabis.  GL.  1, 133  Varro  de  rebut  urbanis 
III),  perhaps  a  history  of  tbe  city  of  Rome,  especially  on  questions  of  topography. 
Ritschl  1.1.  449.  Boisbieb  LI.  169.  OJahk,  Herm.  2,  235.  HJqbdar,  Topogr.  d. 
Stadt  Rom.  1, 1,  48. 

h)  tribuum  liber  (quoted  by  Vabbo  LL.  5,  56) ;  used  in  the  articles  concern- 
ing the  tribes  in  Festus  ?  see  LMebcklin,  quaestt.  Varr.  (Dorpat  1852),  5.  • 

All  these  works  (b — h)  form  the  completion  and  detailed  explanation  of  the 
subject  treated  in  the  Antiqq.  rerum  humanarum,  to  which  also  belongs  the 
Elffayuy^0  (cf.  §  2,  8)  ad  Pompeium  composed  as  early  as  688/71  (Pompeiu$  cum 
inituruf  forei  contutatum,  Gell.)— ex  quo  d'uceret  quid  facere  dicereque  deberet  cum 
striatum  count  leret  (Gell.  14,  7,  2).  See  §  166,  6,  d.  But  the  subject  treated  in  the 
res  divinae  does  not  recur  in  any  work  of  more  special  scope :  the  passage  Varro 
in  augurum  libru  (Mac rob.  sat.  1, 16, 19)  is  doubtful  (perhaps  we  should  read  libro 
i.e.  antiquitatum) ;  see  Ritschl,  op.  8,  480. 

5.  Works  on  literary  history  (cf.  AKiesslixg,  coniectan.  Ill,  Greifsw.  1886, 
III) :  *de  bibliothecis  III ;  *de  proprietate  scriptorum  III  (])erhaps  on  questions 
of  style,  Ritschl,  op.  3,  463) ;  de  poetis  (the  Roman)  in  several  books  (Gell.  1, 
24,  3  epigrammn  Flauti  ...  a  3/.  Varrone  poritum  in  libro  de  poetis  prima ;  cf. 
17,  21,  43.  45) ;  *de  poematis  IH  (probably  a  treatise  on  poetic  art) ;  *de  lectioni- 
bus  IH  (seems  to  have  dealt  with  recitation,  Ritschl  1.1.  460) ;  de  compositione 
saturarum  (No*.  67).  Dramatic  literature  and  Plautus  were  especially  treated 
by  Varro  in  a  series  of  works  (Ritschl  1.L  455).  Also  *de  originibus  soenicis  in  ; 
•de  scenicis  actionibus  (exhibitions)  III  (acc.  to  Jerome  ;  in  Chabis.  GL.  1,  95 
Varro  de  art  ion  thus  scenicii  V;  cf.  de  dub.  nomin  GL.  5,  590) ;  »de  actis  scenicis 
IH ;  (so  in  Jerome,  i.e.  concerning  the*  dramatic  records,  the  didascalisB ;  this 
work  was  probably  the  source  of  the  scenic  notices  which  have  been  preserved  ; 
see  §  109,  4  and  FSchoell,  RhM.  81,  471.— Ritschl,  op.  8,  457  wrote  de  actibus 
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scenic  is = concerning  the  arrangement  of  the  acts) ;  *de  personis  (masks)  III ;  *de 
descriptionibus  (characters)  III  ;  *quaestionum  Plautinarum  V  (possibly  ex- 
planations of  obscure  expressions)  and  de  comoediis  Plautinis  (perhaps  on  the 
genuine  and  spurious  plays)  several  books  (M.  Varro  in  Mr.  de  oomoedii*  Pt. 
jtrimo,  Gell.  8,  8,  9).  Sebviub  Aen.  10,  894  (ut  etiam  Varro  in  India  theatral ifmn 
docet)  speaks  rather  of  the  book  of  the  Antiqq.  rer.  div.  treating  de  ludis  scenicis 
(see  above  p.  258,  1.  19)  than  of  the  treatise  de  scenicis  actionibus.— Of  special 
importance  among  the  writings  of  Varro  concerning  literary  history  are 

♦Imaginum  libri  XV  or  Hebdomades,  illustrated  biographies,  published  about 
715/89  (Gell.  8,  10,  17),  containing,  with  the  prose  text,  700  portraits  of  Greek 
and  Roman  celebrities  (kings  and  generals,  statesmen,  poets,  prose-writers,  profes- 
sional men,  artists,  men  famous  in  all  branches  of  knowledge)  with  a  (metrical) 
elogium  on  each.  The  first  book  seems  to  have  formed  the  introduction  with  14 
types  of  the  classes  given  in  the  succeeding  books ;  the  other  14  books  (or  7  dyads, 
the  even  numbers  for  the  aliens,  especially  the  Greeks,  the  odd  for  the  Romans) 
would  seem  to  have  contained  7  hebdomades  or  49  imagines  each  (14  x  49  =  686+ 14 
=700).  There  was  also  (most  likely  at  a  later  date)  a  cheap  (popular)  edition, 
probably  without  portraits,  *'ErtroMV  ex  Imaginum  libris  XV  libros  im.  Cf.  %  165, 
1  in  fin.  Ritschl.  op.  8, 554.  Plin.  NH.  85,  11  imaginum  amorem  Jiagraaae  quondam 
teatea  aunt  AUicus  tile  Ciceronia  (see  §  172, 2,  d)  et  M.  Varrobenigniaaimo  invento,  inaertia 
voluminum  tuorum  feeunditati  aeptingentorum  inluatrium  aliquo  viodo  imaginibu* 
.  .  .  inventor  muneria  etiam  di»  invidioei,  quando  (the  celebrities  as  depicted)  in 
omnea  terra*  miait  ut  praeaentes  eaae  ubique  ceu  di  pos$ent.  Gell.  8,  10,  1  M.  Varro 
in  primo  librorum  qui  intcribuntur  hebdomadea  vel  de  imaginibua.  8,  11,  7  M.  Varro 
in  libro  de  imaginibut  -primo  Homeri  imagini  epigramma  hoc  adposuit.  Svmmach. 
epist.  1,  2  »ci»  Terentium  .  .  .  Reatinum  .  .  .  hebdomadum  libroa  epigrammatum 
adiectione  condiiaae  ...  in  aocerum  .  .  .  tibi  delegamua  epigrammata.  nam  et 
Varronia  libri  diveraie  notanlur  auctoribua.  Cf.  ib.  1,  4.  Acson.  Mosell.  805 fortan 
et  inaignea  hominumque  operumque  laborea  (of  Greek  architecture)  hie  habuit  decimo 
celebrata  volumine  Marci  hebdomaa. — Perhaps  the  sketcher  Iaia  (Maia?  Laia?)  of 
Cyjeicus  supplied  the  illustrations?  Cf.  Plin.  NH.  85,  147  and  WFrohneb,  Phil. 
Suppl.  5,  18.— MHrbtz,  Arch.  Ztg.  8,  142.  Ritscul,  op.  8,  452.  508.  528.  544.  564. 
LMercklin  in  the  Dorpater  Ind.  lect.  1857  (reprinted  in  Ritschl's  op.  8,  580) ; 
RhM.  18,  460  and  Phil.  18,  742.  15,  709.  LTJblichs,  RhM.  14,  607.  JVahlen,  JJ. 
77,  787.   MSchmidt,  RhM.  20,  298. 

Pliny  derived  from  Varro  many  notices  concerning  the  mechanical  arts: 
but  it  is  not  demonstrable  that  Varro  composed  special  treatises  on  the  history 
of  art.  AFubtwAnolkr,  Plin.  u.  s.  Quellen  in  der  Kunstgesch.  (Lpz.  1877),  56. 
TjiSciireiiiek,  de  artificum  aetatibus  in  Plin.  NH,  Lpz.  1872.  GOehmichen, 
plinian.  Studd.  106.  208. 

6.  Works  on  various  departments  of  science  (Ritscul  1.1.  441). 

a)  *  Disci  pi  inarum  libri  IX,  the  first  encyclopaedia  in  Roman  literature  on 
the  artes  liberales,  as  they  had  been  developed  by  the  Greeks,  viz.  1  grammatica 
(Wilxakns,  Varr.  gramm.  9a  208),  2  dialectica,  8  rhetorica,  4  geoinetria,  5 
arithmetica,  6  astrologia  (OGbuppe,  Herm.  11,  237),  7  ?  musica,  8  medicina,  9 
architecture  (cf.  §  57,  1),  out  of  wlu'ch  grow  the  seven  artes  liberales  which  are 
met  with  as  early  as  S.  Augustine  and  Martianus  Capella.  If  we  are  justified 
in  referring  to  bk.  8  the  words  of  Pliny  NH.  29,  65  (cunctarer  in  proferendo  ex  hi* 
remetho  ni  M.  Varro  LXXXIII  vitae  anno  prodidisaet),  this  work  would  seem  to  be 
one  of  Varro's  latest  compositions  (Gbuppe  1.1.  289  argues  otherwise).  In  general 
Ritschl,  op.  8, 858.  441.  474.   LMebcklik,  Phil.  IS,  786. 
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b)  The  single  departments  comprised  by  Varro  in  his  Discipl.  libri  •were 
mostly  again  treated  by  him  in  special  treatises,  e.g.  grammar  (see  below,  e), 
philosophy,  *de  forma  philosophiae  libri  HI;  perhaps  also  a  single  book  de 
philosophia,  see  Acqcstix.  civ.  d.  19,  1 ;  cf.  Ritschl,  op.  8,  441.  LKbahxeb,  de 
Varrone  ex  Martiani  satura  snpplendo,  c.  1 :  de  Varronis  philosophia,  Friedland 
1846.  These  philosophical  treatises  were  undoubtedly  written  after  Cicero's 
Academic*,  i.e.  after  709/45  (  Wilxaxxs,  Varr.  gramm.  libr.  9).  There  was  also  a 
special  treatise  on  rhetoric  (Varro  .  .  .  in  libro  III  Bhetorieorum,  Pbisciax. 
GL.  2,  489),  and  also  the  *libri  IX  de  principiis  numerorum,  which  were  no  doubt 
in  the  Pythagorean  spirit.  On  the  geometria  see  §  52,  2.  On  gromatic  (§  58)  the 
treatise  de  mensuris  (Pbisciax.  GL.  2,  420.  Boethics  de  geometr.  p.  1234) : 
Ritschl,  op.  3,  475.  494. — *De  valitudine  tuenda  liber  I :  was  it  an  independent 
work  or  rather  a  logistoricus  ?   (Ritschl  1J.  440.  475). 

c)  Geographical.  Besides  the  books  8-18  of  the  antiquitt  hum.  (see  above)  the 
books  de  ora  maritima  (Sebv.  Aen.  1,  108.  112.  5, 19.  8,  710),  which  appear  to  have 
been  directions  for  navigation  (on  coast-lines  and  coast-settlements,  dangers  and 
difficulties  of  navigation,  wind  and  weather,  ebb  and  flood  tides  etc.) ;  called  by 
Vrget.  5,  11  libri  navoles,  by  Solin.  11,  6  opus  quod  de  liUorolibus  est.  Vabro  LL.  9, 
26  probably  himself  refers  to  some  part  of  the  book  in  libro  quern  feci  de  aestuarii* 
(i.e.  on  the  subject  of  the  ebb  and  flood  tides).  Mommbex  on  Solin.  p.  xix.;  Herm. 
18,  161.  DDetlefsex,  commentt,  Mommsen.  27.  RReitzexsteik,  Herm.  20,  523 ; 
21,  240.  Oehmicheh,  plinian.  Studd.  47.  EScuwedeb,  Phil.  46,  276. — Akin  to  this 
as  regards  its  subject  is  the  meteorological  calendar  for  mariners  ephenuris  naval  is 
{Xox.  71, 19).  Itiner.  Alex.  M.  6  Varro  Cn.  Pompeio  per  Hitpaniai  militaturo  librum 
Mum  Eplierneridoa  tub  nomine  elaboratit  (therefore  composed  about  677/77).  Besides 
this  a  second  Ephemeris  (agrestis  or  rustica  ?  ?  RReitzexsteix,  de  scriptt.  R.  RM 
BerL  1884,  44):  Pbibc.GL.  2,  256,  20  Varro  in  ephemeride :  pottea  honoris  cirtutum 
causa  Julii  Caesaris  .  .  .  mentis  Julius  est  oppdlalu*  (therefore  written  after 
708 .46).   Bebok,  RhM.  1,  867. 

d)  *de  iure  civili  libri  XV,  probably  denoting  Roman  private  law;  Ritschl 
1.1.  444.  This  is  supposed,  without  sufficient  proof,  to  be  a  gemSral  introduction 
to  Roman  law  and  the  principal  source  of  Pomponius  by  FDSaxio,  Varroniana 
in  den  Schriften  der  rOmischen  Juristen,  Lpz.  X867,  134,  cf.  ib.  211.  The  libri 
de  gradibus  (on  the  degrees  of  relationship),  mentioned  by  Sebv.  Aen.  5,  410,  seem 
to  treat  of  a  similar  subject.  Questions  of  antiquarian  and  political  interest  and 
also  grammatical  points  were  dealt  with  in  the  Epistolicae  quaestiones,  in  at 
least  8  books  (Ritschl  1.1.  477) :  in  b.  4  of  these  epist.  quaestt,  was  the  epistula  ad 
Oppianum,  by  which  Varro  replaced  the  commentarius  <l<ray*ryut6i  (§  166,  4  h) 
de  officio  senatus  habendi,  which  he  had  formerly  sent  to  Pompey,  and  which  had 
been  lost:  Gell.  14,  7,  3.  In  addition  (or  contained  in  it  ?)  letters  ad  (Iulium) 
Caesarem,  ad  Fabium,  ad  Fufium,  ad  Marullum,  ad  Neronem  (all  quoted  in  Nox.), 
ad  Serv.  Sulpicium  (Cell.  2,  10) ;  lastly  ep.  Latinae  (Nox.  473, 20),  epistuiU  Latiniae 
(Nox.  419,  13,  cf.  ep.  latino  121,  12,  ep.  latino  I.  1. 141,  14) :  addressed  to  Latins  ?  ? 
LHavkt,  rev.  de  phiL  7,  17a— Ritschl,  op.  3,  476.  494.— Concerning  the  *rerum 
rusticarum  libri  III  see  §  168. 

e)  Besides  the  great  work  *de  lingua  latina  libri  XXV,  see  §  167,  the 
following  separate  treatises  dealt  with  grammar :  de  antiquitate  litterarum 
(Pbisciax.  GL.  2,  8  Varro  in  II  de  anli/juitate  littera rum),  addressed  to  the  tragic 
poet  L.  Accius  and  therefore  one  of  the  earliest  works  of  Varro  (Ritschl  l.L  469. 
498.  Wilxaxxs  p.  117,  218) ;  *de  origine  linguae  latinae  III  (perhaps  dedicated 
to  Pompey,  Ritschl  l.L  470);  r*pi  xapa*nj/>fav  (=rvTw,  formation  of  words 
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HUsener,  J  J.  95,  247),  at  least  3  books  (Chaecs.  GL.  1,  189  Varro  in  III  w.  x); 
*de  similitudine  verborum  III  (=de  analogia,  Bitscbl  1.1.  468) ;  de  utilitate 
sermonis  (Charis.  GL.  1,  123  Yarro  de  ut. t.  IIII),  laying  great  weight  on  the 
principle  of  anomalia  (Bitschl  1.1.  469);  lastly  *de  sermone  latino  V  (Jerome; 
but  Bufin.  GL.  6,  555  Varro  de  lingua  latina  ad  Marcellum,  and  ib.  556  twice  Varro 
in  lib.  VII  de  lingua  latina  ad  Marcellum,  cf.  Gell.  12,  6,  8.  12, 10, 4.  16,  12,  7.  18, 
12,  8.  Wilmahks,  p.  47,  170),  treating  also  of  the  metres  (Bitschi.  1.1.  468,  cf. 
Wksti-hal,  griech,  Metrik  Is,  116,  178)  and  the  chief  authority  on  orthography 
for  the  later  grammarians.  An  epitome  of  the  section  on  accents  is  contained  in 
Seboius1  ex  plan,  in  Donat.  GL.  4, 525 ;  cf.  Wilmanks  49,  Lentz  on  Herod  ian  1,  xxxi, 
FScholl,  act.  Lips.  6,  5.   Another  in  the  Orthography  of  Terentius  Scadkus  GL. 

7,  29 ;  cf.  HUsener,  BhM.  24,  94.  In  general  A  Wilmahks,  de  Van*,  libris  gram- 
maticis  scripsit  relliquiasque  subiecit,  BerL  1864. 

167.  Of  all  the  works  of  Varro  only  two  have  come  down 
to  us,  de  lingua  latina  and  rerum  rusticarum  libri  III.  But  of 
the  original  25  books  de  lingua  latina  only  books  V  to  X  are 
in  existence,  and  even  those  mutilated  at  the  end  of  VIII  and 
X,  and  at  the  beginning  of  VII  and  IX,  not  to  speak  of  numerous 
interpolations  and  corruptions.  The  complete  work  dealt,  in  its 
first  half,  with  the  formation  and  inflexion  of  words,  in  its  second 
with  the  syntax,  and  throughout  the  Alexandrine  writers  and 
Stoics  were  laid  under  large  contributions.  From  the  fifth  book 
the  work  was  dedicated  to  Cicero,  whence  it  follows  that  it  was 
written  and  published  (at  least  in  part)  about  711/43,  at  the  very 
latest.  The  subject-matter  is  often  distorted  by  the  arbitrary 
arrangement,  the  style  is  antiquated,  jerky  and  uncouth,  the 
numerous  etymologies  are  no  better  than  empirical  word-play. 

1.  The  strict  and  mechanical  symmetry  of  the  composition  in  the  work  de 
lingua  latina  (cf.  §  116,  4  a)  appears  from  the  repeated  reference  to  the  scheme.  7, 110 
quoniam  omnia  operit  de  lingua  latina  tris  feci  parteit,  primo  quemadmodum  vocabula 
impotita  ettent  rebut  (etymology),  aecundo  (pAemadmodum  ea  in  catut  declinarentur 
(declension  and  conjugation),  tertio  quemadmodum  coniungerentur  (syntax).  Cf. 

8,  1. — 5,  1  quemadmodum  vocabula  ettent  impotita  rebut  in  lingua  latina  tex  librit 
exponere  inttitui.  de  hit  trit  (independently  of  the  first  book  which  contains  the 
introduction,  thus  we  get  books  2—4)  ante  hunc  feci,  quot  Septumio  (qui  mihi  fuit 
quaestor  is  added  by  Varro  7,  109)  min.  in  quibut  ett  de  ditciplina  quam  vocant 
iri'u,o\oyik^p.  quae  contra  earn  dicerentur,  volumine  primo  (b.  2) ;  quae  pro  ea,  tecundo 
(b.  3)  ',  quae  de  ea,  tertio  (b.  4).  in  hit  ad  te  (Cicero)  tcribam,  a  quibut  rebut  vocabula 
impotita  tint  in  lingua  latina,  et  ea  quae  tunt  in  contuetudine  apud  poetat. — 6,  97 
quoniam  de  hitce  rebut  trit  librot  ad  te  mittere  inttitui,  de  oratione  toluta  duo,  de 
poetica  unum,  et  ex  toluta  ad  te  miti  duo,  jjriorem  (b.  5)  de  locis  et  quae  in  locit  tunt, 
hunc  (b.  6)  de  temporibut  et  quae  cum  hit  tunt  coniuncta  :  deincept  in  proxumo  (b.  7) 
de  poeticit  verborum  oriyinibus  tcribere  incipiam. — 7,  5  dicam  iu  hoc  tibrode  verbis 
quae  a  poetit  tunt  potita,  primum  de  locit,  dein  de  hit  quae  in  locit  tunt,  tertio  de 
temporibut,  turn  quae  cum  temporibut  tunt  coniuncta. — 8,  21  de  quibut  utriutque  gtnerit 
(dmXoYfat  and  iyuuXlat)  declinationibut  librot  faciam  bit  temot :  priori*  trit  (b.  8-10) 
de  earum  dedinationum  ditciplina,  potteriorit  (b.  11-18)  de  eiut  ditciplinae  pro- 
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pagimibus.  de  prioribus  primus  (b.  8)  erit  hie :  quae  contra  similituJincm  (analogy) 
declinationum  dicantur,  secundus  (b.  9),  quae  contra  dissimUUudinem  (anomaly), 
Urdus  (b.  10)  dt  similitudinum  forma,  de  quibus  quae  expediero,  singulis  tribus ; 
turn  dealteris  totidem  scribere  ac  dividere  incipiamus.  The  books  14  to  25  treated  of 
syntax  (but  see  ARiese,  Phil.  27,  296).  Cf.  Spbhoex  pref.  to  his  ed.»  p.  xxxiv. 
W  ilk  abbs,  de  Varr.  libris  gramm.  p.  22.  OBibbcck  (composition  of  b.  5-7), 
BhM.  41,  618.   The  fragments  of  the  lost  books  are  collected  by  Wilmaxxs,  141. 

2.  The  dedication  to  Cicero  covered  books  5  to  25  (see  however  ARikse,  Phil. 
27,  297).  Cf.  Gell.  16,  8,  6  if.  Varro  de  lingua  latino  ad  Cieeronem  quarto  vicesimo  ; 
also  Pbiscian.  GL.  2,  540  Varro  in  XXI II I  ad  Cieeronem.  The  fact  of  the  other 
books  being  already  dedicated  to  Septnmius  (n.  1)  would  seem  to  prove  that  they 
were  written  before  Varro  decided  to  exchange  with  Cicero  a  series  of  dedications. 
As  early  as  707/47  he  promised  Cicero  magnam  el  gravem  Tpoefuarrnri*  (Cic.  Att. 
18,  12,  3),  but  did  not  get  on  as  fast  as  Cicero  desired,  so  that  Cicero  became 
impatient  in  709/45  (biennium  praeUriit  cum  HU  KaXXirrlSnt  assiduo  eursu  cubituvt 
nullum  processerit,  1.1.)  and  took  Atticus'  advice  in  starting  himself  by  dedicating 
his  Academica  to  Varro  (Att  13,  12,  8.  16,  1, 18).  Varro's  work  was  finished  only 
after  the  publication  of  Cicero's  Academica  (a.  709/45),  but  no  doubt  a  part  was 
published  before  Cicero's  death  (close  of  711/48).  OMClleb's  supposition,  that  the 
work  was  perl  taps  published  in  an  unfinished  state  after  Varro's  death,  rests  on 
insufficient  evidence.  See  OMClleb's  praef.  p.  m-xi  and  against  his  view 
LSfexgel,  AbhandL  der  bayr.  Akad.  7,  2,  448;  Roth,  Leben  Varros  25  and 
Wilmaxxs,  Varr.  libr.  gramm.  87.  There  was  an  epitome  of  this  work :  tyrirapjp 
de  lingua  latina  ex  libris  X<X>V  libri  Villi;  see  §  165, 1  ad  fin. 

a  Sole  standard  MS. :  Laur.  51,  10  a.  XI  in  Florence  from  Monte  Cassino 
(Facsim.  ap.  Chatelaim  t.  12);  from  this,  when  it  was  still  complete  (Q.II=5, 
118-6.  61  now  missing),  were  copied  the  rest  of  the  MSS.  (all  s.  XV  sq.).  AGroth, 
de  Varr.  de  LL.  11.  cod.  florentino  (containing  a  complete  collation),  Diss.  Argentor. 
4  (1880),  81.  The  fragm.  Casinense  861  s.  XI  to  LL.  5,  41-57  also  depends  on  the 
Laur. ;  HKeil,  RhM.  6, 142.  LSpekqel,  Abh.  d.  Munch.  Akad.  7,  2,  475.  GGotz, 
quaestt.  Varron.,  Jena,  1886.  Recent  editions  by  LSi'exgbl  (Berl.  1826;  s  emend, 
app.  crit.  instr.  praef.  est  LSpekqel,  ed.  ASpengeL,  Berl.  1885)  and  OMClleb 
(Lps.  1883 ;  following  the  latter  AEEggeb,  Par.  1837).  Criticism  (see  Phil.  13, 
684  and  27,  303)  esp.  by  LSpkkoel,  Abh.  d.  bayr.  Ak.  7,  2,  429 ;  de  emendanda 
ratione  librorum  .  .  .  de  LL,  Munch.  1858;  PhiL  17,  288.  82,  92.  CLachxank, 
kl.  Schr.  2,  163.  Bebok,  kl.  Schr.  1,  57L  WChbist,  PhU.  16,  450.  17,  59. 
JNMadvio.  advers.  2,  166.  CFWMOlleb,  ZfGW.  19,  421.  792.  867.  HReiteb, 
quaestt.  Varron.  gramm.,  Konigsb.  1862;  obss.  crit.  in  Varr.  de  LL.,  Braunsb. 
1884.   ASpexoel,  Munch.  SBer.  1885,  243.  GGote,  BerL  PhWschr.  1886,  781. 

168.  Varro's  three  books  rerum  rusticamm,  which  we  pos- 
sess almost  entire,  are  far  more  attractive  to  the  reader.  The 
first  treats  of  agriculture,  the  second  of  cattle,  the  third  of  bird- 
and  fish-breeding.  Erudition  and  a  long  practical  experience 
furnished  the  author  (who  was  then  80  years  old)  with  rich 
materials,  and  one  feels  how  firmly  and  with  what  pleasure  he 
handles  these  subjects  with  which  he  is  thoroughly  familiar. 
The  whole  is  dressed  up  as  a  dialogue,  in  the  manner  of  Cicero's 
philosophical  writings,  but  far  more  graphic  in  scenery  and 
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action ;  Varro  largely  availing  himself  of  this  opportunity  to 
display  his  somewhat  pedantic,  but  thoroughly  kindly  wit, 
especially  in  puns  on  the  names  of  his  characters. 

1.  R.  K.  1,  1,  1  annut  octogesimus  admonet  me  ut  sarcinas  colli  gam  ante  quam 
rn-qficitear  e  vita.  It  was,  therefore,  written  a.  717/37.  The  dialogue  in  b.  2  is 
supposed  to  take  place  in  687/67  (April  21st),  in  book  8  in  700/54 ;  see  2,  praef.  7.  8, 
2,  8  (cf.  Cic.  Att.  4, 15,  5).  Ib.  1, 1,  4  $eribam  tibi  (his  wife  Fundania)  Ires  libros 
indices  (i.e.  precis).  This  remained,  though  books  2  and  3  were  dedicated  to 
others,  the  latter  to  Q.  Pinnius,  the  former  to  Turranius  Niger,  who  perhaps  also 
wrote  on  kindred  subjects;  see  Dion.  GL.  1,  868,  2ti  f  tyrannus  ( Turranius,  Keil) 
de  agri  cullura  jtrimo.  1,  1,  11  quo  brevius  (on  account  of  the  great  number  of 
predecessors)  de  fa  re  Conor  tribut  libris  exponere,  uno  de  agri  cultura,  altera  de  re 
jiecuaria,  tertio  de  viliaticis  pattionilms.  1,  1,  12  (Varro's  instruction  proceeds) 
ex  radicibus  trinis,  el  truae  ipse  in  meis  fundi*  colendo  animadverti  el  quae  legi  et  quae 
a  peritis  audit.  2,  praef.  6  quoniam  de  agri  cultura  librum  Fundaniae  uxor*  propter 
eius  fundum  feci,  tibi,  Xiger  Turrani  nosier,  qui  vehenienier  deleclaris  pecore,  .  .  . 
de  re  pecuaria  brevUer  ac  tummalim  percurram,  8,  1,  9  cum  putarem  esse  rtrum 
rusticarum  .  .  .  tria  genera,  unum  de  agri  cullura,  alterum  de  re  pecuaria, 
tertium  de  viliaticis,  pastionibus,  Ires  libros  institui,  e  queis  duo  scripsi:  primum  ad 
Fundania m  uxorem  de  agri  cullura,  secundum  de  pecuaria  ad  Turranium  Nigrum, 
qui  reliquus  est  tertius,  de  viliaticis  fructibus,  kunc  ad  te  (Q.  Pinnius)  initio,  quod 
virus  sum  debere  pro  nostra  vicinitate  et  am  ore  scribere  potissimum  ad  te.  Just  as 
this  continual  insistence  on  the  arrangement  of  the  work  is  characteristic  of 
Varro  (cf.  §  167,  1),  so  we  have  in  this  work  also  a  frequent  recurrence  of  his 
complaints  about  the  loss  of  the  ancient  simplicity  of  manners.  For  the  puns  on 
proper  names  (Fundania,  Fundilius,  Agrasius,  Agrius,  Stolo,  Scrofa,  Vitulus, 
Vaccius,  Menila,  Passer,  Pavo,  Pica,  Parra,  Orata,  Murena  and  others)  see 
ASchleicher,  meletem.  Varron.  1  (Bonn  1846),  1-12. 

2.  On  the  MSS.  cf.  §  122,  1.— Critical  ed.  by  HKeil;  see  §  122,  1.  Other 
editions  in  the  Scriptt.  ER.  (§  54,  7)  and  in  the  opera  Varronis  (§  169,  8).— 
Translation  by  GGhosse,  Halle  1788. — HKeil,  observatt.  critt.  in  Catonis  et 
Varronis  de  RR.  libros,  Halle  1819;  obss.  critt.  in  Varr.  RR.,  Halle  1888; 
•■mendatt.  Varr.,  Hallo  1883.  81,  II;  dc  Petri  de  Crescentiis  commodis  ruralibus 
(cm  their  worthiness  for  the  criticism  of  Varro),  Halle  1885.  HNettlesbip  , 
Joum.  of  Phil.  7,  172.   FZahlkeldt,  quaestt.  crit.  in  Varr.  RR.,  Berl.,  1881. 

1G9.  The  other  works  of  Varro  do  not  seem  to  have  been  in 
existence  beyond  the  6th  century  of  the  Christian  era.  It  is 
quite  uncertain  whether  the  so-called  sententiae  Varronis  are 
really  derived  from  Varro's  writings. 

1.  On  the  relation  of  Martiauus  Capella  to  Varro  see  CBottger,  Jahn's  Arch. 
18,  590.  LHKicAiiNKu,  de  Varroue  ex  Martiani  satura  supplendo,  Friedland  1846. 
Ididorus  does  not  derive  the  86  passages  in  which  he  mentions  Varro  from  Varro 
himself.  HKkttneb,  varronische  Studien  (Halle  1865)  2-87.  From  this  circum- 
stance we  seem  justified  in  drawing  the  conclusion  that  the  age  of  Isidorus  (§  496) 
jiossessed  no  more  of  Varro  than  we  have. 

2.  The  Sententiae  Varronis,  about  160  (printed  e.g.  in  ARiese,  Varr.  satt.  265), 
appear  iu  the  MSS.  under  various  titles  (Sententiae  Varronis  ad  Papirianum 
Athenis  audientem;  Proverbia  Varronis  ad  Paxianum;  Sententiae  Varronis  ad 
Atheniensem  auditorem  morales  atque  notabiles ;  Varro  ad  Atheni<?nsem  audi- 
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torem ;  Liber  Mora  lis  quem  Yarro  scripsit  ad  Ath.  aud. ;  Varro  in  Moralibus 
or  in  libro  Moraliumj.  A  good  many  among  them  may  well  be  genuine  sayings 
of  Varro  (see  Riesb  LI.  p.  x),  but  we  have  no  trustworthy  evidence  by  which 
to  recognise  and  distinguish  these.  That  the  collection  bears  the  name  of 
Varro  proves  very  little.  As  instances,  e.g.  1  di  essemus  ni  moreremur.  4  cum 
nalura  litigat  qui  mori  grave  ferL  10  in  multis  contra  ovine*  mpere  desipere 
est.  62  to  Ionium  studia  inlermittantur  ne  omiUanlur.  86  tic  nudti  Itbros  degustant 
ut  convivae  ddiciat.  151  tie  studendum  ut  propter  id  te  putes  natum  ;  it  is  true  that 
all  these  sayings  remind  us  even  more  of  Seneca  in  style  and  spirit.  Merck)  in  even 
conjectured  that  the  Varro  (p.  13,  24.  60,  22.  80, 11  Huemer)  mentioned  by  the  late 
grammarian  Virgilius  Maro  (§  452,  5)  was  the  author.  In  the  encyclopaedic 
works  of  the  Middle  Ages  (e.g.  Vicentii  Bellovacensis  Speculum  historiale  and 
doctrinale,  Arnoldi  de  HoUandia  Liber  Vaticani)  these  sayings  were  much  used. 
Literature:  Sententias  Varr.  ed.  et  illustr.  VDbvit,  Padua  1843.  RKxotz,  die 
Varro  beigelegten  Denkspruche,  Jahn's  Arch.  9,  582.  HDcmtzeb,  ib.  15,  193 ;  cf. 
JJ.  54, 135.  LMebcklin,  Phil.  2,  480.  18,  789.  LQcichkbat,  pensees  inedites  de 
Varron,  Bibl.  de  l'ecole  des  chartes  8, 1  (Par.  1849),  8.  Sentences  de  Varr.  et  liste 
de  ses  ouvrages,  d'apres  differ,  mscrits,  par  ChChapfuib,  Par.  1856.  Bitscul  op.  8, 
522. 

8.  A  trustworthy  collection  and  explanation  of  the  whole  of  the  remains  of 
Varro's  works  is  still  wanting. — Early  editions:  Varron  is  opera  cum  notis 
JScaligeri,  ATurnebi  all.,  Par.  1569.  1585.  Cum  fragm.  APopma,  Leid.  1601 ; 
c  nott.  varr.,  Dortr.  1619  (repeated  ed.  Bipontina  1788  II).  Bbuxetti,  frammenti 
minori  di  V.,  Venice  1874. — LMebcklin  and  ARikse,  die  varronische  Literatur 
vom  J.  1826-1868,  Phil.  13,  683.  27,  286.— On  Varro's  diction  LStuxkex,  de  Varr. 
verborum  formatione,  Strassb.  1876.  AMClleb,  de  priscis  verborum  formis  Varr., 
Halle  1877.    Compare  the  references  §  98,  7. 

170.  Among  the  scholars  of  the  period,  the  next  place  to 
Varro  was  held  by  P.  Nigidius  Figulus  (praetor  a.  696/58), 
whose  extensive  works  dealt  not  only  with  grammar,  but  also 
with  theology  and  various  branches  of  natural  science ;  yet, 
as  his  bent  was  mainly  towards  odd  and  occult  subjects,  he 
gained  little  influence,  and  was  soon  perfectly  eclipsed  by  Varro. 

1.  P.  Nigidius  (Cic.  p  Sull.  42.  Timae.  1.  Plut.  Cic.  20.  an  seni  27  and  else- 
where) Figulus  (see  SchoL  Lucan.  1,  639),  praetor  696/58  (Cic.  ad  Qu.  fr.  1,  2, 16), 
whence  his  birth-year  cannot  be  fixed  later  than  656/98.  Being  a  zealous  partisan 
of  Pompey,  he  was  exiled  by  Caesar  (Cic.  fam.  4,  13  a.  708/46),  Hiebox.  ad  Euseb. 
Chron.  a.  Abr.  1972  =  700/45  Xigidius  Figulus  PgOiagoricus  et  magus  in  exilio 
moriiur.  In  conformity  with  his  Pythagorean  views  he  was  conservative  in  his 
politics,  and  was  useful  to  Cicero  in  his  struggle  with  Catiline  (p  Sull.  and  Plut.  1.1.). 
The  Orphic  mysticism  and  magic  tendencies  of  the  Pythagorean  teaching  of 
this  period  appear  in  Nigidius  Figulus.  Occult  arts,  recovering  stolen  objects 
(Apclei.  mag.  42),  and  conjecturing  at  nativity  (Suet.  Aug.  94.  Dio  45, 1)  are 
mentioned  of  him.  Conflicts  with  the  police  caused  thereby  may  account  for 
the  sacrilegium  Nigidianum  in  Ps.  Cic.  in  Sail.  resp.  5;  see  n.  3.  Cf.  Moiuisex, 
RG.  3«,  573. 

2.  MHebtc,  de  P.  Nigidii  Fig.  studiis  atque  operibus,  Berl.  1815.  Quaestt. 
Nigidianae  by  JKleix  (de  vita  Nigidii,  Bonn  1861)  and  JFbev  (Rossel  1867). 
HRoebbio,  de  Nig.  Fig.  capp.  II,  Coburg  1887.— His  fragments  have  been  collected 
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by  ARiccoboxus  (Baa.  1579),  JRutoebs  (Var.  lect.,  Leiden  1618,  p.  246) ;  those 
on  astronomy  by  RMerkel,  Ovid.  Fast.  p.  lxxxvi  sqq.  ABrsysio,  ds  N.  F. 
fragmentis  apud  schol.  Germanici  servatis,  Berlin  1854.— FBCchelbr,  BhM  18, 
177.   C .Robert,  Eratoeth.  oataster.  (Berl.  1878)  16. 

8.  Cic.  Timae.  1  fuit  vir  We  cum  ceteris  artibut,  quae  quidem  dignae  libero 
essent,  ornatus  omnibus,  turn  acer  investigator  et  diligent  earum  rerum  quae  a  natura 
invotutae  videntur.  denique  sic  iudico,  post  Wot  nobilet  Pythagoreot  .  .  .  hunc 
exttititte  qui  Warn  {disciplinam)  renovaret.  Gell.  4,  9,  1  Nigidius  Figulut,  homo, 
ui  ego  arbUror,  iuxta  M.  Varronem  doctiseimus.  Cf.  ib.  4,  16, 1.  10,  11,  2  (homo  in 
omnium  bonarum  artium  disciptinis  egregius).  11, 11,  1.  13,  26,  1.  5.  15,  8,  5.  17,  7,  4. 
Schol.  Bob.  Cic.  Vatin.  p.  817  Or.  fuit  Wis  temporibus  Nigidius  quidam  vir  doetrina 
et  eruditione  studiorum  praestantistimus  ad  quern  plurimi  eonveniebant.  haee  ab 
oUrectatoribut  veluli /actio  (thus  BOchklkb,  BhM.  84, 852 :  actio  M8.)mti*«*  probabilis 
iactitabatur,  quamvis  ipsi  Pythagorae  tectatoret  exist  imari  velbsnt.  Serv.  A  en.  10,  175 
Nigidius  est  solus  post  Varronem,  licet  Varro  praecellat  in  theologia,  hie  in  communibut 
(cf.  §  142,  4)  (Uteris,    nam  uterque  utrumque  scripsit. 

4.  Commentarii  grammatici  probably  in  80  books  (Gell.  10,  5, 1  P.  Nigidius 
dicit  in  commentariorum  undetricesimo),  often  quoted  ap.  Gell.  Non.  and  elsewhere, 
in  which  he  treated  of  grammar  in  its  widest  sense,  also  of  orthography,  synonyms, 
etymology,  with  a  tendency  to  investigate  the  causes  of  facts,  frequently  in 
imitation  of  Varro.  In  his  etymologies  he  clung  to  the  Latin,  e.g.  he  derived 
f rater  from  fere  alter.  Gkll.  17,  7,  5  anguste  perquam  et  obscure  disserit,  ut  signa 
rerum  ponere  videos  ad  subsidium  magis  memoriae  suae  quam  ad  legentium  dis- 
ciplinam. 19,  14,  8  Nigidianae  commentationes  non  proinde  (like  those  of  Varro) 
tn  vulgus  exeunt  et  obscuritas  tubtilitasque  earum  tamquam  parum  utilit  derelicta  est.— 
He  was  perhaps  the  inventor  of  the  method  of  indicating  a  long  vowel  by  an 
apex,  HUsekeb,  BhM.  24,  107. — Quint.  11,  8,  148  qui  de  gettu  scripterunt  circa 
tempora  Wa  (of  the  veteres),  Plotiut  Nigidiusque. 

5.  Geli..  16,  6, 12  P.  Nigidius  in  libro  quern  de  exiis  composuit.  7,  6,  10  Nigidius 
Figulut  in  libro  I  augurii  privati.  Lyd.  de  ostent.  45  6  Niyfiiot  iv  t-jj  rur  totlpw 
i-rteKtypti.  Cf.  ib.  27  (i^rfffutpot  (iporroeKorla  .  .  .  card  tA»  'Pvnaio*  'PiyovXo*  4k 
tZv  Tdy>7To»),  and  on  this  CWachsmuth,  praef.  p.  xxvm.  Bkuqk,  op.  1,  658. 
GSc&meisseb,  de  etrusca  discipl.  (1872)  28. 

6.  Macbob.  8,  4,  6  Nigidiut  de  die  libro  nono  decimo  (hence  at  least  20  bb.). 
They  embraced  also  questions  of  ritual,  both  Roman  and  foreign.  The  fragments 
are  collected  in  Merkel's  edition  of  the  Fasti,  p.  clxxxv  sqq. 

7.  His  works  on  Natural  Science.  Cic.  Timae.  1.  (see  n.  8).  a)  on  Astronomy. 
Serv.  Georg.  1,  48  Nigidiut  in  tphaera  graecanica ;  218  Nigidiut  commentario 
tpftaerae  graecanicae ;  ib.  19  Nigidius  .  .  .  tphaerae  barbaricae.  On  their 
relation  see  Buchelbr,  BhM.  18,  177. — b)  P.  Nigidii  in  secundo  librorum  quo*  d<- 
vento  composuit  verba,  Gell.  2,  22,  81.  Nigidius  de  ventie  MI  ait,  Schol.  Bern. 
Georg.  1,  428.  According  to  CWachsxuth  (Lyd.  de  ost.  p.  xxiv),  Lydus'  obser- 
vations on  signs  of  the  weather  (ost.  p.  19)  are  derived  from  this  source. — c)  On 
Zoology.  Gell.  6,  9,  5  P.  Nigidius  de  animalibus  libro  II.  Macros.  8, 16,  7  Nigidiut 
Figulut  .  .  .  in  .  .  .  libro  de  animalibus  quarto.  Rutgers  1.1. 270.  Serv. 
Aen.  1, 178  Nigidiut  de  hominmm  naturalibut  MI  (on  generation) ;  in  Plis.  NH. 
he  is  mentioned  as  an  authority  for  b.  6,  7-11  (zoology)  and  b.  16,  and  is  quoted 
15  times. — The  existence  of  a  treatise  de  terris  is  maintained  by  JKxein  1.1.  25. 

8.  With  Figulus  there  was  formly  identified,  wrongly,  an  otherwise  unknown 
author  BtWXXtor  (Vicellius,  cf.  CIL.  8,  8974;  or  Vecellius?  as  the  variant  B«K«Wto» 
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occurs  twice ;  cf.  the  common  name  Veoilius,  also  Vecillius  CIL.  9,  986.  See  also 
Moxmsex,  BhM.  18,  590).  La  u  a  ext.  Ltd.  de  otstent.  8  mentions  him  along  with 
Fignlus  himself  and  other  authors  de  etrusca  disciplina,  and  ib.  54,  where  he  gives 
in  Greek  from  the  Latin  translation  of  Vicellius  (BuciXXun  i'?wna~un)  a  fragment 
out  of  the  Etruscan  ritual  hymns  of  the  day.  Cf.  CWachsmcth  Laur.  Lyd.  de 
ost.  p.  xxn. — A  work  on  the  Etruscan  Discipline  by  a  certain  Fonteius,  also 
otherwise  entirely  unknown,  is  mentioned  in  Lyd.  de  ost.  3.  A  BporrooKorla  it  rSt* 
Qorrnlov  roO  Pufiaiov  is  reproduced  ib.  89-11.  Ltd.  de  mens.  4,  2  mentions  a  treatise 
rtpl  dyaXfinru*  by  the  same  author.  He  is  again  named  elsewhere  in  Ltd.  de 
mens.  4,  58,  de  mag.  in  prooem.,  and  at  2,  12.  8,  42.  See  JFSchultze,  quaestt. 
Lydian.  1,  88.  Wachsxcth  LI.  p.  xxi.  LTbalbe,  var.  libam.  crit.  (Munch. 
1883)  87. 

171.  The  most  eminent  orator  of  the  aristocratic  party  was 
Q.  Hortensius  Hortalus  (a.  640/114-704/60),  as  a  man  pliable 
and  soft  to  effeminacy,  as  an  orator  long  the  most  prominent  on 
account  of  his  choice  and  ornate  style  and  elaborate  elocution, 
until  Cicero  surpassed  him.  He  also  distinguished  himself  in 
literature,  not  only  by  publishing  part  of  his  speeches,  but  also 
by  writing  a  treatise  on  general  questions  of  oratory,  and  like- 
wise Annales  and  erotic  poems.  Together  with  him,  we  may 
mention  the  following  orators  of  the  aristocratic  party:  the 
triumvir  M.  Licinius  Crassus  (a.  638/116-701/53),  L.  Licinius 
Lucullus  (a.  640/114-697/57),  M.  Pnpius  Piso  Calpurnianus  (cos. 
693/61),  as  well  as  Cn.  Pompeius  Magnus  (a.  648/106-706/48), 
and  a  few  others. 

1.  Hortensius  was  aedile  679/75,  praetor  682/72,  cos.  685/69 ;  f  704 /50,  accord- 
ing to  Sebex.  Saxmox.  261  sqq.  of  an  affection  of  the  throat.  Cic.  Brut.  801  (erat 
Hortensius)  primum  memoria  tarda  quaniam  in  nullo  cognovits*  me  arbitror  (see  a 
specimen  in  Sex.  controv.  1.  praef.  19),  ut  quae  tecum  commenlatus  esset,  ea  tine  scripto 
verbit  eisdem  reddertt  quibus  cogitaoitset.  .  .  .  802  aUuleratque  minume  volgare 
genus  dieendi,  duos  quidem  ret  quat  nemo  alius,  part  it  tones,  quibus  de  rebus  diclurus 
estet,  el  coUectiones  eorum  quae  essent  dicta  contra  quaeque  ipse  dixittet,  .  .  .  B'K3 
vox  ca nora  et  sua vit,  motut  et  <j?Mnt  etiam  plus  artit  habebal  quam  erat  oratori  satis. 
826  Hortensius  genere  (orationLs  asiatico)  jiorens  cl a  mores  faciebat  adolescent,  habebat 
enim  et  Meneclinum  illud  studium  crebrarum  venustarutnque  sententiarum  ... 
et  erat  oratio  cum  incitata  et  vibrant  turn  etiam  accurata  et  polita.  827  erat 
txctUens  iudicio  vol gi  et  facile  prinxas  tenebat  atlole»cens.  ...  sed  cum  iam  honor  et 
et  ilia  senior  auctoritas  gravius  quiddam  requireret,  remanebat  idem  nee  decebat  idem  ; 
quodque  exereitationem  studiumque  dimiserat,  quod  in  to  fuerat  acerrimum,  cone in- 
nitat  ilia  crebritasque  sententiarum  .  .  .  vestitu  illo  orationis  quo  consueverat 
ornata  non  erat.  Quint.  11,  3,  8  diu  princeps  orator,  aliquando  aemulus  Ciceronis 
existimatus  est,  nocistime,  quoad  vixit,  secundus.  To  Cicero  he  always  behaved  with 
kindness  and  ungrudging  recognition,  though  he  was  often  misjudged  by  his 
sensitive  rival. 

2.  Among  the  numerous  speeches  delivered  by  Hortensius  in  the  course  of  44 
years  (from  669/95),  we  know  the  subjects  of  28;  see  Luzac  119.  Mbteb,  orat. 
rom.*86L   His  speeches  were  published  (e.g.  pro  Verre,  Qvibt.  10,  1,  28):  Cic. 
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Brut.  S24  (dicendi  genu*  quod  fuerit  in  utroqus)  orationes  utriusque  etiam  po$teri» 
nostris  indicabunt).  828  id  declared,  tot  idem  quod  dixit,  ul  aiunt,  scripta  verbis  oratio. 
or.  132  dicebat  melius  quam  scripsit.  Quint.  11, 3,  8  actione  valuisse  plurimum  .  .  . 
fides  est  quod  eius  scripta  tantum  intra  famam  runt,  .  .  .  ut  apparent  placuisst 
aliquid  eo  dicente  quod  legentes  non  invenimus. — Also  Quint.  2,  1,  11  communes  loci 
.  .  .  quibus  quaestiones  generaliter  tractantur,  quales  sunt  editi  a  Q.  quotjue  Hor- 
tensio, ut  Sitne  parvis  aryu  mentis  credendumt  cf.  ib.  2,  4,  27.  Pbiscian.  GL.  2, 
381,  10. 

3.  Vbllbi.  2,  16,  3  maxime  dilucide  Q.  Hortensius  in  Annalibus  suit  rettulit.  Cic. 
ad  Att.  12,  5,  3  de  bono  auclore  Hortensio  sic  acceperam ;  cf.  13,  82,  3  tx  Hortensio 
audieram  ;  by  word  of  mouth  ?  18,  83,  8  non  temere  dixit  Hortensius.  For  his  erotic 
poems  see  Pun.  ep.  5,  8,  5  (§  81,  1).  Ovid,  trist.  2,  441  nee  minus  Hortensi  nec  sunt 
minus  improba  Servi  carmina.  Gell.  19,  9,  7  (§  81,  1).  Vabb.  LL.  8,  14  Ortensius 
in  poematis :  cervix.  Cf.  ib.  10,  78.  Catull.  95,  8  and  thereon  LSchwabe,  quaeatt. 
Catull.  268. 

4.  LCLuzac,  de  Q.  H.  oratore,  Leid.  1810.  WDrumann,  Gesch.  Boms.  8,  81. 
PRE.  3, 1497.-Bust  of  Hortensius  (Qviktvs  Hortknbivs)  in  the  Villa  Albani  at 
Borne;  engraved  by  JJBebnoulli,  rem.  Ikonogr.  1,  t.  4;  also  Ann.  dell'  inst. 
arch.  54,  T.  L. 

5.  Cic.  Brut.  64,  230  Hortensius  .  .  .  suos  inter  aequalis  M,  Pisonem  (n.  7), 
M.  Crassum,  Cn.  Lent  ul  urn  (cos.  682/72),  P.  Lenlulum  Suravi  (cos.  683/71)  longs 
praestitit.  Tac.  dial.  87  ex  his  (i.e.  Vetera  quae  et  in  antiquariorum  bibliothecis  adhuc 
manent  et  cum  maxime  a  Muciano  conlrahuntur  ac  iam  .  .  .  edita  sunt)  intellegi4 
potest  Cn.  Pompeium  (n.  8)  et  M.  Crassum  non  viribus  modo  et  armis  sed  ingenio  quotjue 
et  oratione  valuisse,  Lentulos  (n.  9)  et  Metellos  (n.  10)  et  Lucullos  (n.  6)  et  Curiones 
(§  136,  12.  158,  6  and  209,  1)  et  cetera m  procerum  manum  multum  in  his  studiis  operae 
curaeque  posuisse.  Of  these,  M.  Licinius  P.  f.  Crassus  Dives  was  more  than  60 
years  old  in  699/55  (Plut.  Crass.  17),  praetor  682/72,  cos.  684/70  and  699/55,  censor 
689/65,  a  member  of  the  first  triumvirate  694/60,  f  701/58;  see  WDrumanx,  GR. 
4,  71.  PRE.  4,  1064.  Cic.  pMur.  48  vir  summa  diynUale  et  diligentia  et  facultate 
dicendi.  Brut.  283  mediocriter  a  doctrina  instructus,  angustius  etiam  a  natura1 
tabor*  et  induslria  .  .  .  in  principibus  patronis  aliquot  annosfuit.  This  is  exag- 
gerated by  Plut.  Crass.  3. 

6.  For  L.  Lucullus  see  §  157,  4.  His  brother,  M.  Licinius  Lucullus,  after  his 
adoption  (by  M.  Terentius  Varro)  M.  Terentius  M.  f.  Licinianus  Varro,  cos.  681/78 
(PRE.  4,  1074,  9),  is  mentioned  by  Cicebo  (Brut.  222)  next  to  M.  Octavius  Cn.  f. 
and  Cn.  Octavius  M.  f.  (cos.  678/76)  amongst  political  orators. 

7.  Cic.  Brut.  236  M.  Piso  (cos.  693/61)  quidquid  habuit  habuit  ex  disciplina,  max- 
imeque  ex  omnibus  qui  ante  fuerunt  graecis  doctrinis  eruditus  fuit.  habuit  a  natura 
genus  quotUlam  acuminis,quod  etiam  arte  limaverat,quod  erat  in  reprehendendis  verbis 
versulum  et  sollers  (cf.  ad  Att.  1,  18,  2)  .  .  .  is  cum  satis  jlorvisset  (as  an  orator) 
adolescent,  minor  haberi  est  coeptus  postea  ;  deinde  ex  virginum  iudicio  (a.  681/78?) 
magnam  laudem  est  adeptus  et  ex  eo  tempore  .  .  .  tenuit  locum  tarn  diu  quam  ferre 
potuit  laborem.  Ascon.  on  Cic.  in  Pis.  p.  15  Or.  14  K.-S.:  Pupius  Piso  eisdem  tern- 
poribus  quibus  Cicero,  sed  tanto  aetate  maior  ut  adolescentulum  Ciceronum  pater  ad  eum 
deduceret,  quod  in  eo  .  .  .  multae  inerant  litterae.  orator  quoque  melior  quam 
frequentior  habitus  est.  Cic.  fin.  5, 1  cum  audissem  (at  Athens)  Antiochum,  ut  solebam, 
cum  M.  Pisone.  de  nat.  deor.  1,  16  M.  Piso  si  <ule*set,  the  Peripatetic  school  also 
would  be  represented,  ad  Att.  13,  19,  4  (a.  709/45  when  Piso  was  already  dead) : 
confeci  V  libros  wepl  reXwc,  ut  .  .  .  T</uwari7Tur4  if.  Pisoni  darem.  de  or.  1, 204 
est  ajiud  J/.  Pisonem    .    .    .    Perijtateticus  Staseas. 
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8.  Cn.  Pompeius  Magnus,  born  &18/106,  cos.  684/70,  699/55  and  (sine  collega) 
702/52,  triumvir  694/60,  f  706/48.  According  to  Tac.  diaL  87  (see  n.  5)  there  were 
written  speeches  by  him  in  existence.  Cic.  Brut.  289  maiorem  dicendi  gloria m 
habuisset  nisi  turn  maioris  gioriae  cupidiUu  ad  Mlica*  Unities  abstraxisset.  erat  ora- 
tion* satis  am  pi  us,  rem  prudenier  videbal ;  actio  vero  eius  habebat  et  in  voce  magnum 
splendor  em  et  in  motu  summam  dignitatem.  Veixei.  2,  29,  8  sanctitate  praecipuu*, 
eloquentia  medius.  QuiHT.  11,  1, 86  Pompeius  abunde  disertus  re  mm  suarum  narrator. 
Plut.  Pompei.  1  wtBarlmii  \6yov.  A  letter  by  him  from  the  beginning  of  the  Civil 
war  (a.  705/49)  in  Cic.  ad  Att.  8,  11  A.  C.  and  12  A-D. 

9.  The  Lentuli  mentioned  by  Tac.  dial.  87  are  no  doubt  the  same  as  those 
spoken  of  by  Cic.  Brut.  230  (see  n.  5),  of  whom  Cn.  Cornelius  Lentulus  Clodianus 
ib.  284  and  the  Catilinarian  P.  Cornelius  Lentulus  Sura  ib.  285  are  described  as 
orators  (cf.  ib.  908  Lentuli  duo).  Also  Cn.  (Cornelius)  Lentulus  Marcellinus  (cos. 
698/56)  ib.  247;  P.  Cornelius  Lentulus  Spinther  (cos.  697/57)  and  L.  Cornelius 
Lentulus  Crus  (cos.  705/49)  ib.  26a 

10.  For  the  Metelli  mentioned  by  Tac.  dial  87  (n.  5)  cf.  Cic.  Brut.  247  duo 
Meielli,  Celer  (cos.  694 /60 ;  PBE.  2,  26,  15)  et  Xepos  (cos.  697 /57 ;  PRE.  2, 27, 16),  won 
nihil  in  causis  versati,  nee  tine  ingenio  nec  indocti.  ad  Att.  6,  8,  10  (a.  704/50)  orati- 
onem  Q.  Celerie  mihi  velim  mittas  contra  M.  Servilium.   Cf.  ad.  fam.  5,  4,  2. 

11.  For  L.  Lucceius  see  §  172,  5. 

12.  Other  orators  of  this  period,  of  whom  it  is  not,  however,  related  that  th«-ir 
speeches  were  published,  are  mentioned  by  Cicero  in  his  Brutus  237  (P.  Murena, 
C.  Onsorinus,  L.  Turius).  239  (C.  Piso,  M\  Glabrio,  L.  Torquatus).  240  (D.  Silanus, 
Q.  Pompeius  A.  f.  Bithynicus).  241  (P.  Autronius,  L.  Octavius  Reatinus,  C. 
Staienus).  242  (C.  and  L.  Caepasii,  C.  Cosconius  Calidianus,  Q.  Arrius).  245  (T. 
Torquatus  T.  f.  dodus  vir  ex  Rhodia  diteiplina  Moloni,).  246  (M.  Pontidius;  M. 
Valerius  Messala  (Niger)  cos.  693/61,  see  Mommsev,  ephem.  epigr.  3,  1).  Erucius, 
the  accuser  of  Sex  Boscius  (see  §  179,  2),  is  called  Antoniaster  (Le.  a  stupid  imitator 
of  the  orator  Antonius)  by  Cic.  p.  Varen.  fr.  10,  p.  232  Mull.=930  Or. 

172.  In  the  department  of  historical  composition  among  the 
older  contemporaries  of  Cicero  his  friend  T.  Pomponius  Attic  us 
(646/109-729/32)  was  especially  distinguished,  principally  by  his 
Annalis,  a  synchronistic  Roman  history  in  the  somewhat  meagre 
form  of  tables,  probably  with  the  addition  of  the  contemporary 
history  of  foreign  peoples,  which  had  acquired  importance  in 
connection  with  that  of  Rome,  and,  as  a  supplement,  the  pedigrees 
of  the  chief  Roman  families.  Besides  him,  Procilius,  Hortensius, 
Lucceius,  Sulpicius,  L.  Tubero,  and  others  inferior  to  them 
composed  historical  works. 

1.  T.  Pomponius  Atticus,  subsequently  to  his  adoption  by  his  uncle,  Q.  Caecilius 
Q.  f.  Pomponianus  Atticus,  a  banker  and  publisher  well  known  through  Cicero's 
correspondence  with  him  (§  184,  2)  and  the  panegyric  biography  by  Nepos.  It 
happens  that  Atticus  is  the  earliest  Roman  bookseller  of  whom  we  know.  By 
means  of  his  slaves  he  carried  on  a  wholesale  business.  Cork.  Net.  Att.  18, 8  namque 
erant  in  ea  (familia)  pueri  litteratissimy,  anagnostae  optimi  et  plurimi  librarii.  In 
his  friendship  with  Cicero,  Atticus  was  far  from  being  merely  the  recipient. 
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Cicero  had  a  great  opinion  of  his  judgment  on  questions  of  politics  and  of  litera- 
ture: ad  Att.  1,  14,  8  meit  orationibut,  quorum  tu  Arittarchu*  tt.  16,  11, 1  nottrum 
oput  tibi  probari  laetor;  .  .  .  cerulat  enim  tuat  minialulat  illae  extimeaeebam  ; 
cf.  15,  14,  4.— JGHolleman,  de  Pomp.  Att.,  Utr.  1888.  GBoissisa,  Ciceron  et  ses 
amis,  Par. '  1884.   PRE.  1 »,  2094.   EFialon,  de  T.  Pomp.  Att.,  Par.  1861. 

2.  Works  of  Atticus:  a)  Corn.  Nep.  Att.  18,  6  unui  liber  graece  confectut  de 
contulatu  Ciceroni* ;  cf.  Cic.  Att.  2,  1,  1  (a.  694/60)  tuns  puer  .  .  .  mihi  com- 
mentarium  conrulatut  met  gratce  tcriptum  reddidit). 

b)  Annalis.  Cic.  Brut.  18  talutatio  .  .  .  illiut  libr%  quo  me  hie  (Atticus) 
affatus  .  .  .  excitavit.  .  .  .  quo  omnem  rerum  (nostrarum  is  added  by  OJaun 
from  19;  see,  however,  also  or.  120)  memoriam  breviter  et  .  .  .  perdiligenter 
complexut  est.  15  .  .  .  ut  explicatit  ordinibut  temporum  uno  in  contpectu  omnia 
viderem.  19  eit  (by  Cicero's  work  de  rep.  of  a.  700/54)  .  .  .  ad  veterum  rerum 
nottrarum  memoriam  comprehendendam  .  .  .  incenti  tumus  (Atticus).  Cf.  ib.  42. 
44  (/«,  quern  rerum  rom.  auciorem  laudare  pottum  religiotittimum).  74.  orat.  120  quern 
labor  em  (to  learn  not  only  Roman  history  ted  etiam  imperiotorum  populorum  et 
re  gum  illuttrium)  nob  it  Attici  nottri  levavit  labor,  qui  contervati*  notatisque  temporibut 
.  .  .  annorum  teptingentorum  memoriam  uno  libro  coUigavit.  ad  Att.  12,  28,  2 
tcriptum  est  in  iuo  annali.  Cf.  Cornel.  Nep.  Hann.  18,  1  and  Ascon.  on  Cic  in  Pis. 
p.  18  Or.  12  K.-S.  (AUicut  in  Annali).  Schol.  Vebon.  on  Aen.  2,  717.  Solin. 
Polyh.  1,  27.  Cornel.  Nep.  Att.  18,  1  tumviut  .  .  .  fuit  .  .  .  antiquitalit 
a  ma  I  or ;  quam  adeo  diligenier  habuit  cognitam  ut  earn  totam  in  eo  volumine  expotuerit 
quo  magittratut  ordinavii.  nulla  enim  lex  neque  pax  neque  bellum  neque  ret  illuttrit 
(and  literary,  Cic.  Brut.  72;  see  §  94,  2)  e*t  populi  rom.  quae  non  in  eo  tuo  tempore  tit 
notata,  et  ...  tic  familiarum  originem  tubtexuit  ut  ex  eo  clarorum  virorum  pro- 
paginet  pottimut  cognotcere.  FSchkeider,  de  Attici  annali  ZfAW.  6  (1839),  no.  5. 
The  fragments  iu  HPetee,  hist,  fragm.  214. 

c)  Cork.  Nep.  Att.  18,  8  fecit  hoc  idem  teparatim  in  aliit  libris,  ut  AT.  Bruli 
rogatu  Iuniam  familiam  a  ttirpe  ad  hanc  aetatem  ordine  enumeraverit  (though  for 
this  purpose  it  was  necessary  to  invent  much  or  to  adopt  many  family  fictions  to 
the  disadvantage  of  historical  criticism ;  cf.  §  80,  2. 81, 1, 4),  notant  qui  a  quor/ue  ortut 
quot  honor  et  quibutque  temporibut  cepittet.  pari  modo  Marcelli  Claudii  de  Marcel- 
lorum,  Scipionit  Comelii  et  Fabii  Maximi  Fabiorum  et  AemUiorunu   Cf.  §  166,  4  e. 

d)  Imagines.  Plin.  NH.  85,  11  imaginum  amorem  fiagrattt  quondam  tettet  tunt 
Atticut  Hie  Ciceronit  edito  tie  iit  volumine  et  M.  Varro  (also  Plin.  ind.  auct.  to  b.  7. 
88  Atticus  is  specified).  Nep.  Att.  18,  5  attigit  poeticen  quoque  .  .  .  nam  de 
virit  qui  ho  nor e  rerumque  gettarum  ampl  itudine  eeterot  rom.  populi  praettUerunt 
expotuit  ita  ut  tub  tingulorum  imaginibut  facta  magittratutque  eorum  .  .  .  qua- 
ternit  ijuinitve  vertibut  detcripterit. 

8.  Cic.  ad  Att.  2,  2,  2  (a.  694/60)  Dicaearchut  .  .  .  a  quo  multo  plura  didicerit 
quam  de  ProcUio.  Varro  LL.  5,  148  a  Procilio  relatum.  154  ut  ProcUiut  aiebat. 
Plin.  NH.  8,  4  (notice  of  a.  678/81).  Ind.  auct.  to  b.  12,  18  (there  Flavius  Procilius 
according  to  HBrdnn,  de  indie,  plin.,  Bonn  1856,  21).  Possibly  the  Procilius  who 
was  trib.  pleb.  698/56.   HPeter,  hist.  rell.  ccclxii.  816  fr.  198. 

4.  For  the  annals  of  Q.  Hortensius  see  §  171,  8.  For  Lucullus*  history  of  the 
Marsian  war  see  §  157,  4. 

5.  Cic.  ad.  fam.  5, 12, 1  (a.  698/56)  to  L.  Lucceiua  Q.  f. :  genut  tcriptorum  tuorum, 
.  .  .  vicit  opinionem  meam  .  .  .  ut  cuperem  quam  cebsrrime  ret  nottrat  monu- 
meniit  commendari  tuit.  (2)  .  .  .  videbam  italici  belli  et  civil  it  hittoriam  iam  a 
te  paene  ette  perfectam,  dixerat  autem  mihi  te  rtliquat  re*  ordiri,    (8)  .  .  .  grot  iam 
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Warn  de  qua  .  .  .  in  quodam  prooemio  scripsisti.  (4)  si  liberius  (frankly),  ut 
eonsuesti,  agendum  putabis  etc  Arcoh.  p.  92  Or.  81  K.-S. :  fecit  Calilinam  (690/64) 
reum  inter  sicarios  L.  Lucceius  paratus  (ad  dicendum)  erudUusque;  ib.  93  (82)  hoc 
Lucceius  quoque  Catilinae  obicit  in  orationibut  qua$  in  eum  scripsit.  These  may  be 
the  'scripta '  which  pleased  Cicero  and  made  him  desirous  to  see  his  consulship 
treated  by  him,  which  Lucceios  never  carried  out,  though  he  had  almost  promised 
to  do  so  (Cic.  Att.  4,  6,  4).  A  letter  by  him  to  Cicero  (a.  709/45)  fam.  5,  14.  PRE. 
4,1156.   HPkteb,  hist.  fr.  213. 

6.  Cic.  Att.  13,  80,  8  (a.  709/45):  in  Libonis  annali  quattuordecim  annis  post 
(622/132)  praetor  est  /actus  Tuditanus  quam  consul  Mummivs.  18,  82,  84  eum 
(Tudit&nus)  video  in  Libonis  praeiorem.  IS,  44,  3  (a.  709/45)  Cottam  (§  197,  9)  mi 
veJim  mittas.  Libonem  mecum  babes.  This  might  be  the  same  Libo  to  whom  Varro 
dedicated  a  work  in  several  books  ( Varro  ad  Libonem  primo,  Macbob.  8,  18,  13),  viz. 
his  own  and  Pompeya  friend  L.  Scribonius  Libo  (PRE.  6,  881, 13).  If  so,  Appian's 
words  b.  c  3,  77  (<M«  fiiw  run  Ttpl  row  Haaoov  8okc<,  Aifiwn  8*  in)  would  have  to  l)e 
understood  of  some  one  else  or  to  be  written  A<0/^as  Perizonius  has  it ;  the  events 
there  related  (belonging  to  the  year  708/46)  lead  rather  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
person  in  question  was  an  adherent  of  Caesar.  Cf.  MHebtz,  Bresl.  Ind.  lect. 
1864/65,  p.  13.   HPetxh,  hist.  rell.  ccclxiv.  318.  fr.  198. 

7.  CoRsrcL.  Nep.  Hann.  18, 1  quibus  consulibus  interierit  (Hannibal)  non  convenit. 
namque  Adieus  (mentions  a.  571 / 183)  .  .  .  at  Polybius  (a.  572)  .  .  .  Sulpicius  autem 
BlUho  (a.  573/181).  Sebv.  Aen.  1,  6  Saufeius  Latium  dictum  ait  quod  ibi  latuerant 
incolae  etc.  Perhaps  L.  Saufeius  the  friend  of  Atticus  (PRE.  6,  847) :  cf.  e.g.  Cic. 
Att.  14. 18,  4  (here  a  work  of  Saufeius  appears  to  be  mentioned),  15,  4,  8  (Saufeius 
;u*  an  Epicurean).  Nkp.  Att.  12,  8  L.  Saufeii  eq.  B.  aequalis  sui,  qui  complures  annos 
studio  ductus  philosophiae  habUabat  (Athenis"). 

8.  L.  Aelius  Tubero,  the  old  friend  and  brother-in-law  of  M.  Cicero,  a.  693/61- 
696/58  lieutenant  to  Q.  Cicero  in  Asia.  PRE.  1',  835,  6.  Cic.  plig.  104  homo 
cum  ingenio  turn  etiam  doeirina  exceUens.  ad  Q.  fr.  1,  1,  10  (a.  694  /60)  legatos  habes  .  . 
de  quibus  honore  et  dignitate  et  aetate  praestat  Tubero,  quern  ego  arbitror,  praesertim 
cum  scribal  historiam,  mullos  ex  suis  annalibus  ;>cw*r  dcliyere  ijhos  velit  et  possit 
imilari.  It  is  doubtful  whether  this  history  was  completed  and  published  or  des- 
cended to  his  son  Q.  Tubero  (§  208,  1)  as  a  mere  collection  of  materials.  The  first 
supposition  is  scarcely  justified  by  the  plural  ATXicx  in  Dion  rs.  Hal.  ant.  1,  7  (above 
§  87,  5).  Varro  named  after  him  his  logistoricus  4  Tubero  de  origine  humana.' 
Like  Cicero,  Tubero  adhered  especially  to  the  (New)  Academy,  and  the  Sceptic 
Ainesidemos  addressed  to  him  his  Uvpfx^aoi  Myot  (Phot.  Bibl.  212,  1,  p.  169  Bk.). 
HPkteb,  hist.  relL  ccclvi.   fragm.  199. 

173.  In  the  popular  treatment  of  philosophical  subjects  in 
Latin,  Cicero  was  preceded  by  Amafinius,  Rabirius  and  T. 
Catius,  but  all  three  confined  themselves  to  the  Epicurean  sys- 
tem, without  any  ornament  of  style,  and  faithfully  copied  from 
Greek  sources.    They  had  admirers  and  imitators. 

1.  Cicero's  statements  as  to  these  predecessors  of  his  exhibit  little  candour  of 
judgment.  Acad.  post.  1,  5  vides  ipse  .  .  .  non  posse  nos  Amafinii  out  Babirii 
similes  r<*#,  qui  nulla  arte  adhibita  de  rebus  ante  oculos  positis  volgari  sermone  dls/nt- 
tant  .  .  .  nuUamdenique  artem  esse  nee  dictndi  nec  distcrendi  putant.  (6)  iam 
tero  phytic*,  si  Epicurum,  i.e.  si  Democritum,  probarem,  possem  scribere  ita  plane  ut 
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Amajittiu$.  Tusc.  1,  6  multi  iam  esse  libri  latini  dicuntur  scripti  inconsiderate  ab 
optimis  illis  quid  em  viris  ted  non  satis  eruditis.  fieri  autetn  potest  ut  rede  quit  serdiat 
et  id  quod  sentit  polite  doqui  non  pmtit  etc.  2,  7  eorum  qui  se  philoeophoe  appellari 
volunt  .  .  .  dicuntur  ewe  latini  tone  multi  libri,  quos  non  contemno  equidem,  quippe 
quoe  numquam  legerim ;  ted  .  .  .  lectiouem  tine  uUm  delectations  neglego.  4,  6 
C.  Amafiniut  .  .  .  cuiue  librit  editie  commota  multitudo  contulit  te  ad  earn  potis- 
timum.  (7)  post  Amafinium  multi  eiusdem  aemuli  rationis  multa  cum  tcriptittent 
Jtaliam  totam  occupaverunt   .    .    .   et  facile  ediscuntur  et  ab  indoctit  probaniur. 

2.  Rabirius  is  not  mentioned  except  acad.  1,  6  (see  n.  1),  as  he  is  probably 
not  to  be  identified  with  the  poet  C.  Babirius  (§  252,  9). 

3.  Cic.  fam.  15,  16,  1  (a.  709/45 :  Catiue  Ineuber  from  Ticinum;  cf.  §  198,  1), 
Epicureus,  qui  nuper  est  mortuus,  quae  ille  Gargettius  (Epicurus)  et  iam  ante 
Democritus  ttSuXa,  hie  spectra  nominal.  15,  19,  2  Epicurus,  a  quo  omnes  Catii  et 
Amafinii,  mali  verborum  interpretes,  proficiscuntur.  Quiht.  10,  1,  124  in  Epicureis 
levis  quidem  ted  non  iniucundus  tamen  auctor  est  Catius.  Plin.  ep.  4,  28, 1  imagines 
Comeli  Nepotis  et  Titi  Cati  (to  be  placed  in  a  library,  see  §  198, 1).  Poephvb.  on 
Hor.  sat.  2,  4  '  Unde  et  quo  Catius  t '  (in  some  of  the  headings  of  the  satire  the 
speaker  is  called  M.  Catius) :  Catius  Epicureus  fuit  qui  scripsit  quattuor  libros  de 
rerum  natura  et  de  summo  bono.  ib.  Acao  on  v.  48  (p.  287  H.) :  irridet  eum  qui 
de  opere  pistorio  in  libro  scripsit  Catius  Miltiades  ;  where  Cruquius  has :  irridet  eum 
quodde  op.  pist.  in  suo  libro  scribit  de  se  ipso:  « haec  primus  invenit  et  cognovit 
Catius  Miltiades.''   Tkcffbl'b  Comm.  on  Hor.  sat.  2,  p.  114. 

174.  In  point  of  solidity  of  character,  the  jurist  C.  Aquilius 
Gall  us  was  a  worthy  pupU  of  the  Pontifex  Q.  Scaevola,  and  his 
indifference  to  political  life  is  characteristic  both  of  the  increasing 
aversion  to  that  kind  of  life  and  the  elevation  of  jurisprudence 
to  an  independent  study  then  commencing.  His  pupil,  Servius 
Sulpicius  Rufus  (649/105-711/43),  far  surpassed  him  in  many- 
sided  fertility ;  he  was  of  a  peaceful  nature,  averse  to  extremes, 
distinguished  as  an  orator,  respected  as  a  scholar,  nor  was  he  a 
stranger  to  poetry,  but  his  chief  eminence  consisted  in  his  legal 
knowledge  and  in  his  numerous  writings,  by  which  he  secured 
to  himself  a  long-abiding  influence  on  the  development  of  juris- 
prudence. Jurists  of  the  same  period  were  P.  Orbius  and 
Precianus ;  C.  Furius  Camillus,  too,  was  at  least  well  versed  in 
legal  matters. 

1.  Pun.  NH.  17,  2  pulcherrima  domus  .  .  .  C.  Aquilii  eq.  R.,  clarioris  ilia 
etiam  quam  iuris  chilis  scientia.  Praetor  688/66  with  Cicero,  f  before  710/44. 
PRE.  I5,  1388.  Cic.  pCaec.  78  (a.  685/69):  iuris  civil  it  rationem  numquam  ab 
aequitale  seiunxit,  .  .  iustus  .  .  .  et  bonus  vir  .  .  .  ita  peritus  ac 
prudent  ut  ex  iure  civili  non  scientia  solum  quaedam  verum  etiam  bonitas  nata  videatur. 
Brut.  154.  Pompok.  dig.  1,  2,  2,  42  ex  quibus  (the  audi  tores  Mucii)  Galium  (whom 
he  previously  calls  Aquilius  Gallus)  maximae  auctoritatis  apud  populum  fuisse 
Servius  (n.  2)  dicit.  Cf.  §  154,  8.  Ulpian  also  knew  him  only  at  second  hand  (dig. 
19,  1,  17,  6  Gallus  Aquilius,  cuius  Mela  refert  opinionem,  reels  ait),  and  in  the  Digest, 
where  he  is  mentioned  perhaps  a  dossen  times,  we  never  find  a  definite  title  quoted. 
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It  is,  therefore,  possible  that  these  quotations  should  be  traced  back  to  assertions 
made  by  his  pupil  Sulpicius  Bufus  as  to  oral  responsa  of  Aquilius.  Some  legal 
forms  are  the  only  things  which  we  know  with  certainty  that  Aquilius  himself 
left  in  writing :  e.g.  especially  the  Aquiliana  stipulatio  et  acoeptilatio  (inst.3, 29,  2. 
dig.  46,  4,  18,  1),  and  formulae  de  dolo  malo  from  the  time  of  his  praetorship 
(Cicoff.  8,  60.  61.  nat.  deor.  8,  74).  SWZimmerx,  Gesch.  d.  rom.  Privatrechts 
1,  1,  287.   Huschke,  iurispr.  anteiust.'  18. 

2.  Ser.  Sulpicius  Q.  f.  Bufus,  of  about  the  same  age  with  Cicero  (aetates 
vestrae  .  .  .  nihil  aut  non  fere  multum  differunt,  Cic.  Brut.  150),  praetor  689/65, 
consul  (after  he  had  been  repulsed  in  692/62)  708/51,  appointed  proconsul  of 
Achaia  708/46  by  Caesar,  f  711/43  on  a  mission  from  Mutina.  PBE.  6,  1497. 
Originally  Bufus  had  studied  rhetoric  together  with  Cicero,  and  not  until 
a.  677/77  had  he  despaired  of  rivalling  him,  upon  which  he  turned  his  principal 
attention  to  jurisprudence,  in  which  he  brought  about  a  considerable  advance. 
Cic.  Brut.  152  existumo  iuri*  civilis  magnum  usum  .  .  .  a  pud  multo*  fuisse, 
art  em  (method)  in  hoc  una  (?).  quod  nutnquam  effecistct  ipsius  iuri*  scietdia,  nisi 
praeterea  didicisset  .  .  .  dialecticam.  153  ted  adiunxit  eiiam  et  litterarum 
icientiam  etloquendi  elegantiam,  quae  ex  script i*  eius,  quorum  timilia  nulla  (volumina 
tnuila  Kocu,  cf.  Pompoh,  1.1.)  sunt,  faciltume  perspici  potest.  (154)  cumque  ditcendi 
causa  duobui  peritUsumis  operam  dedisset,  L.  Lucilio  Balbo  (§  154,  8)  et  C.  Aquilio 
Gallo,  Galli  .  .  .  celeritatem  subtilitate  diligenliaque  tuperavit,  Balbi  .  .  . 
tarditatem  vicil  expedient! is  conjiciendieque  rebut.  Pompon,  dig.  1,  2,  2,  43  institutus 
a  Balbo  Lucilio,  instrurtus  autem  maxime  a  Gallo  Aquilio,  quifuit  Cercinae.  itaque 
libri  complures  eius  (sc.  Bufi)  exstant  Cercinae  confecti.  .  .  .  huius  volumina 
complura  exstant  (as  late  as  the  time  of  Pomponius).  reliquit  autem  prope  CLXXX 
libro*.  Brutus  ap.  Cic.  Brut.  156  audivi  nuper  (a.  707/47)  eum  (Sulp.  Bufus) 
studiose  et  frequenter  Sami,  cum  ex  eo  ius  nostrum  pontificium,  qua  ex  parte  cum  iure 
chili  coniunctum  esset,  veUem  cognoscere.  For  his  learned  correspondence  with 
Varro :  §  16*5,  6,  d. 

8.  As  a  specimen  of  Bufus1  rhetorical  culture  we  may  quote  his  letter  of 
condolence  to  Cicero  upon  the  death  of  Tullia  (a.  709/45),  fam.  4,  5 ;  his  account  of 
the  death  of  M.  Maroellus  ib.  4,  12  (a.  709/45)  is  a  pattern  of  an  historical  relation. 
Qoikt.  10,  1,  116  Ser.  Sulpicius  intignem  non  immerito  fa  mam  tribus  orationibus 
meruit.  10,  7,  SO  feruntur  aliorum  quoque  (besides  Cicero's  sketches  of  orations)  et 
inventi  forte,  ut  cot  dictum*  quisqme  compotuerot,  et  in  libro*  digesti,  ut  causarum 
quag  sunt  actae  a  Ser.  Sulpicio,  cuius  trts  orationes  (completed  and  published  by 
himself)  exstanl.  sed  hi  de  quibus  lor/uor  commentarii  ita  sunt  exacti  ut  ab  ipso  (Sulp.) 
mihi  in  memoriam  posteritatis  videantur  esse  compositi  (different  from  Cicero's 
commentarii,  which  were  edited  by  Tiro).  Of  these  tree  orationes  Quihtiliah 
(4,  2,  106 ;  cf.  10,  1,  22  and  Fbstus  153)  names  one  pro  Aufdia,  and  another  contra 
Aufidiam  (6, 1,  20),  if  indeed  the  latter  designation  (instead  of  the  former)  be  not 
due  to  a  slip  of  the  pen  or  an  error  of  memory  on  Quintilian's  part;  see  also 
FSchOll,  BhM.  84,  86.  In  general  see  Mktks,  or.  rom.'  898;  and  above  §  44, 12. — 
Quixt.  10,  5,  4  et  ilia  exlatinis  eonversio  multum  et  ipsa  contulerit.  ac  de  carminibus 
quidem  (turning  Latin  poems  into  prose)  neminem  credo  dubitare,  quo  solo  genere 
txerciiationis  dicitur  usus  esse  Sulpicius  (unless  this  be  the  orator  mentioned 
§  153,  5).  Plixy  ep.  5,  3,  5  (see  above  §  31,  1)  mentions  also  Ser.  Sulpicium  among 
the  writers  of  erotic  poems.  See  Ovid  trist.  2,  441  (§  171,  8). 

4.  Juridical  writings  of  Sulpicius  Bufus.  (The  fragments  in  Hubchxk,  iurispr. 
anteiust.5  91).   Ser.  Sulpicius  iureconsultus,  vir  aetatis  suae  doctissimus,  in  libro  de 
H.L.  T 
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tacris  detestandis  secundo,  G*ll.  7, 12,  1.  Ser.  Stdpieitu  in  libro  .  .  .  de  dotibus, 
ib.  4,  3,  2.  4,  4,  1.  Cf.  dig.  12,  4,  a  23,  8,  79,  1.  Gku..  4,  1,  20  Srr.  Sulp.  in 
reprehensis  Scoevolae  capitibus.  Commentary  on  the  XII  tables  (§  86,  6).  Pompok. 
dig.  1,  2,  2,  44.  Ser  vim  duos  librot  ad  Brulum  perquam  [Ad  Brututn  iUmquet) 
brevistimot  Ad  edictum  tubscriptos  reliquiL  Cf.  Uu\  ib.  14,  8,  5,  1  Servius  libro 
prime  Ad  BnUum  (was  it  composed  about  700/54?  See  MVoiot,  Abh.  d.  sachs, 
Ges.  d.  Wise.  7,  388).  Perhaps  also  in  Vamo  LL.  5,  40  dividit  in  eo,  Servius  scribit 
Sulpiciu$  etc.  A  derivation  of  the  word  religio  from  relinquere  is  by  Mackob.  8,  8,  8 
escribed  to  Ser.  Sulpicius,  by  Gkll.  4,  9,  8  to  M  asuriiis  Sabinus  (§  281,  1).  Plin. 
NH.  28,  26  Servii  Sulpicii  .  .  .  commentatio  est,  quamobrem  metua  Unquenda  non  tit. 
It  is  several  times  quoted  in  the  Digest,  but  direct  extracts  from  his  works  do  not 
occur.  SWZimmkhn,  Gesch.  d.  PBeohts  1, 1,  290.  RSchskidkh,  de  Ser.  Sulp.  Eufo, 
Lps.  1884  II.  AFBcdokft,  BGesch.  1,  168.  285.  OKarlowa,  EG.  1,  488.  On  his 
Latinity  JHSohmalx,  ZfGW.  35,  90. 

5.  Pompon,  dig.  1,  2,  2,  44  ab  hoc  (Sulp.  Euf.)  pluritni  profecerunt,  fere  tamen 
hi  librot  conscripserunt :  Alfenus  Varus  Oaius  (Catus  according  to  Huschke's 
conjecture,  see  §  208,  8  ad  fin.),  A.  Ofliut,  T.  Caesius,  Aufidius  Tucca,  Aujidius 
Namusa,  Flavius  Priscus,  C.  Ateius,  Pacuvius  Labeo  (§207,  6)  Labeonis  Antistii  pater, 
Cinna,  Publicius  Oellius  (?}.  ex  his  decern,  librot  otto  consrripaerunt,  quorum  omnts 
qui  fuerurd  libri  digesti  sunt  ab  Aufidio  Namusa  in  CXXXX  librot.  Among  those 
here  enumerated  no  writings  are  known  of  T.  Caesius  and  Flavius  Priscus.  Cinna 
belongs  to  those  of  less  note,  mentioned  as  a  writer  on  law  dig.  28,  2,  6.  85,  1,  40, 1 ; 
so  does  Publicius,  ib.  81,  50,  2.  85, 1,  51,  1.  88,  17,  2,  8  (Africanut  el  Publicius), 
though  he  probably  is  of  later  date,  whence  in  Pompon.  1.1.  we  should  rather 
follow  the  editors  in  reading  Publiut  Oelliut.  C.  Ateius  seems  to  be  the  same  as 
the  one  of  whom  it  is  stated,  dig.  28,  8,  79,  1 :  Ateius  scribit  Servium  respondisse, 
and  perhaps  he  may  have  been  the  father  of  the  famous  jurist  C.  Ateius  Capito, 
who  is  called  by  Pompon.  1.1.  47  a  pupil  of  Ofilius.  The  father  was  trib.  pi.  699/55 
and  praetor  (perhaps  702/52) ;  PRE.  1 1954,  2.  Servii  auditores  (probably  from 
the  compilation  of  Aufidius  Namusa)  are  quoted  dig.  88,  4,  6,  1.  88,  7,  12  pr.  88, 
7,  12,6.89,8,1,6. 

6.  Cio.  Brut  179  cuius  (i.e.  T.  Juventius,  §  154,  8)  auditor  P.  Orbiut,  meus/ers 
aequalis,  .  .  .  in  iure  civili  non  inferior  quam  ma  gist er  fuit.  A.  691/68  he  was 
praetor  in  Asia ;  cf.  Cic.  p.  Flacc.  76.  A  certain  Precianus  iureconsultus,  who  was 
with  Caesar  in  Gaul,  Cic.  fam.  7.  8, 2  (a  700/54).  A  certain  Volcacius  see  §  154,  4. 
— C.  Camillus,  a  clever  jurist  and  business  adviser  of  Cicero  and  his  family ;  fam. 
5,  20,  8  (a.  706/49),  14,  5,  2  (a.  704/50).  14,  14,  2  (a.  705/49)  and  elsewhere.  He  is 
probably  identical  with  the  Camillus  who  is  jocularly  styled  a  gourmet  (fam.  9, 
20,  2,  a.  708/46)  and  newsmonger  (Att.  18,  88,  4,  cf.  ib.  18,  6, 1,  a.  709/45). 

175.  M.  Tullius  Cicero  was  born  Jan.  3,  684/106  on  his 
father's  estate  near  Arpinum ;  he  was  the  son  of  a  Roman 
knight.  He  employed  every  means  of  studying  rhetoric  in  all 
its  branches,  and  pleaded  his  first  cause  under  Sulla's  dictator- 
ship. To  perfect  himself  still  further,  he  spent  two  years 
(675/79-677/77)  in  Greece  and  Asia  Minor,  was  then  quaestor 
in  Sicily  679/75,  aed.  cur.  685/69,  praetor  (urbanus)  688/66,  and 
consul  691/63.  The  Catilinarian  conspiracy,  which  broke  out 
during  Cicero's  consulship  and  was  suppressed  by  him,  furnished 
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the  triumvirs  in  695/59  with  a  pretext  for  removing  the  ob- 
noxious consular  by  means  of  his  enemy  P.  Clodius.  At  the 
end  of  April  696/58  Cicero  left  Italy  and  lived  in  exile  at 
Thessalonica  and  Dyrrhachium.  On  Aug.  4,  697/57  he  was 
permitted  to  return,  and  arrived  at  Rome  on  Sept.  4.  He  was 
augur  701/53.  From  July  31,  703/51  until  July  30,  704/50  he 
was  entrusted  with  the  administration  of  the  province  of  Cilicia, 
as  proconsul.  On  his  return  to  Borne,  the  antagonism  between 
Caesar  and  the  Senate,  with  Pompey  at  its  head,  had  already 
broken  out ;  after  long  hesitation,  he  joined  Pompey  at  Dyrrha- 
chium (June  705/49),  where  he  also  stayed  during  the  battle  of 
Pharsalus  (Aug.  9,  706/48).  From  the  end  of  Sept.  706/48  until 
Sept.  707/47,  Cicero  lived  at  Brundisium.  awaiting  the  victor's 
return  and  permission  from  him  to  go  back  to  Borne.  The  years 
708/46  and  709/46,  which  he  was  compelled  to  spend  in  political 
leisure,  were  all  the  more  fertile  in  literary  productions.  The 
15th  March  710/44  recalled  Cicero  to  political  activity,  but  soon 
threw  him  into  contention  with  M.  Antony,  which  ended  in  his 
being  proscribed  by  the  second  triumvirate,  and  killed  Dec.  7, 
711/43. 

1.  Biography  of  Cicero  by  Plutarch.— WHDScRmaAR,  Cic  comm.  rerum 
suarum  a,  de  vita  sua;  aoc.  annates  Ciceronian^  Leid.  1854.  SMartini,  Cic. 
autobiographia,  Turin  1885. — Among  modern  works  CMiddlkton,  life  of  Cicero, 
Lond.  1741  II.  WDruxasm,  Gesch.  Boms  5,  216-716.  6,  1-808.  Tkupfel,  PRE. 
6,  2182,  and  also  (more  complete  and  without  references  to  authorities)  in  Studien 
u.  Charaktw  (1871)  289.  CAFBrOcehrr,  Leben  d.  Cic.  I:  d.  burgerliche  u. 
Privatleben,  Gott.  1852.  FDGkruach,  Cicero,  Bas.  1864  (against  Mommsen, 
§  176,  2).  WForstth,  life  of  Cic,  Lond.  1864  II.  ATrollope,  life  of  Cic,  Lond. 
1890  II.   GBoissier,  Ciceron  et  ses  amis,  Par.*  18&4. 

2.  AJackleih,  Cics  Verba nnung,  Bamb.  1875.  GRacschex,  ephemerides 
Tull.  ab  exilio  Cic  usque  ad  extremum  annum  54,  Bonn  1886.  EOppesrieder, 
de  Cic  proconsule  Ciliciae,  Augsb.  1853.  Gd'Hugues,  de  Cic.  in  Cilicia  pro- 
consulatu,  Strassb.  1859 ;  sur  le  prouonsulat  de  Cic,  Paris  1876.  FHoptmax,  Phil. 
15,  662.  CHartcxg,  de  proconsulatu  Cic,  Wttrsb.  1868.  WStxrxxopp,  de  rebus 
a  Cic  inde  a  tradita  Cilicia  usque  ad  relictam  Italiam  gtstis  etc.,  Marb.  1884. 
JZisnxx,  ephemerides  Tull.  a  Mart.  49  a.  Chr.  usque  ad  Aug.  48  a.  Chr.,  Budapest, 
1887. 

8.  On  the  portraits  of  Cicero  now  extant,  see  JJBerjcoclli,  rom.  Ikonogr. 
1, 182.  Of  the  bust  in  Madrid  with  the  inscription  x •  cickro  ax  *  lxmii,  which  has 
lately  become  famous,  the  fragment  with  the  inscription  (CIL.  1,  p.  281)  is  certainly 
genuine,  but  the  head  is  modern.  CAldenhovrx,  Arch.  Ztg.  1885,  285.  Berhoulu 
1.1.  2,  vi.   EHCbxer,  Bildwerke  in  Madrid  115. 

176.  Cicero  was  endowed  by  nature  with  great  talents,  many- 
sided,  and  versatile ;  at  the  same  time  kind,  generous  and  assi- 
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duously  bent  upon  high  aims ;  a  thoroughly  respectable  character 
in  a  period  pervaded  by  egotism.    But  he  was  formed  of  pliable 
stuff,  accessible  to  all  outward  impressions  without  interior  self- 
control  to  maintain  his  equanimity.    His  sensitiveness,  his  quick 
imagination  and  highly  emotional  temperament  made  him  an 
amiable  man  and  a  great  orator,  in  whom  each  string  that  was 
touched  gave  full  and  harmonious  answer;  his  whole  tone  of  mind 
qualified  him  especially  to  become  the  interpreter  and  trans- 
planter of  Hellenic  elegance  and  formal  refinement;  but  these 
same  qualities  made  his  character  undecided,  wavering  between 
intense  excitement  and  utter  prostration,  crotchety,  moody,  con- 
ceited, sensitive  to  sarcasm,  afraid  of  danger  and  despairing  in 
evil  days.     Others  also  might  have  their  weak  hours,  but  not 
many  had  them  in  such  regular  succession,  and  nobody  else 
had  the  misfortune  of  bequeathing  to  posterity  such  authentic 
documents  of  the  fluctuations  of  his  mind.    Cicero  was  always 
under  the  sway  of  the  moment  and  therefore  little  qualified  to  be 
a  statesman,  yet  he  had  not  sufficient  self-knowledge  to  see  it  or 
resignation  to  act  accordingly.    Hence  the  attempts  he  made  to 
play  a  part  in  politics  served  only  to  lay  bare  his  utter  weakness. 
Here  also  he  was  full  of  good  intentions,  but  he  had  neither  the 
calm  and  acute  judgment  necessary  to  see  the  right  path,  nor  the 
courage  and  perseverance  required  to  follow  it.  Thus  it  happened 
that  he  was  alternately  used  and  then  pushed  aside,  attracted  and 
repelled,  deceived  by  the  weakness  of  his  friends  and  the  strength 
of  his  adversaries,  and  at  last  was  threatened  equally  by  both 
extreme  factions  between  which  he  had  tried  to  steer  his  way. 

1.  For  the  judgment  of  antiquity  see  especially  Asinius  Pollio  in  Ski».  suas.  6, 
24  huiut  viri  tot  tantieque  operibus  manturi  in  ovine  act  um  praedicare  de  ingtnio  alque 
induttria  rupcrvacuum  e*t.  .  .  .  utinam  moderatius  tecundat  m  et  fortius  advrrtat 
ferre  jwluitset!  .  .  .  ted  quando  mortal  turn  nulli  virtus  per/ecta  contigit,  qua  motor 
part  vitae  alque  ingenii  ttetU,  ea  iudicandum  de  homine  est.  Further  the  elogium  of 
Velleius  2,  66  Nihil  tarn  indignum  iUo  tempore  fuit  quam  quod  .  .  .  Cicero  pro~ 
tcriptut  eat  abtcitaque  tceUre  Antoni  vox  publico  eel,  cum  eiut  taluUm  nemo  defend  i»*ei 
qui  per  tot  annot  et  publicum  civitatie  et  privatam  civium  defenderat.  Nihil  tamen 
egisti,  M.  Antoni  .  .  .  rapuisti  turn  M.  Ciceroni  lucem  tollicitam  et  aetatem  menilem 
.  .  .  ,  famam  vero  gloriamque  factorum  alque  dictorum  adeo  non  abut uli*(i  ut  auxtris. 
vivit  vivetque  per  omnem  taeculorum  memoriam  .  .  .  citiueque  e  mundo  genu* 
hominum  quam  (JJiceroni*  gloria  ex  hominum  memoria  umquam)  cedet.  Quwt.  12,  1, 
16.  A  writing  of  Asinius  Oallus  (§  276, 8)  against  Cicero,  and  the  reply  by  Claudius 
who  was  afterwards  emperor  (§  286,  2),  and  the  writing  of  Suetonius  against  Didy- 
mos  (§  347,  2). 

2.  In  preceding  centuries  admiration  for  Cicero's  style  prevented  an  unpre- 
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judiced  criticism  of  his  character  and  political  career.  See,  on  the  other  hand, 
FQxLiAHr,  correspondance  inedite  (Par.  1818),  1,  295  (cf.  Kitschl,o|k3,  701).  This 
was,  however,  more  than  sufficiently  made  up  for  by  WDbumanst,  GK.  6,  411,  who 
criticised  Cicero's  character  on  all  its  sides,  accurately,  it  is  true,  but  in  a  carping 
spirit  and  suppressing  all  extenuating  circumstances.  TuMomm bkx,  RG.  8",  019  tried, 
if  possible,  to  surpass  Drumann  in  exaggerated  diction  and  unhistoric  bitterness. 

177.  Cicero  possessed,  to  a  wonderful  extent,  the  power  of 
appropriating  and  assimilating  to  his  own  individuality  foreign 
ideas  and  dressing  them  up  anew  in  an  easy  and  pleasant  style. 
Owing  to  this  gift,  he  amplified  Roman  literature  by  introduc- 
ing into  it  several  new  departments  which  had  previously  not 
been  attempted ;  he  became  the  creator  of  a  standard  prose, 
which  was  so  rich  and  refined  and  so  eminently  suited  to  the 
genius  of  the  Latin  language  that  it  was  impossible  to  surpass  it 
in  subsequent  centuries.  But  the  ease  with  which  he  threw  off 
his  productions  tempted  him  to  write  fast  and  too  much,  and 
to  cover  with  a  facile  style  the  want  of  serious  studies  and  real 
learning.  Cicero  succumbed  to  this  temptation  at  least  during 
his  leisure-time  in  709/45  and  710/44.  The  real  business  of  his 
life  Cicero  exhibits  in  his  speeches,  where  indeed  his  talent  shows 
to  the  greatest  advantage.  His  speeches  were  carefully  prepared 
beforehand  and  generally  edited  subsequent  to  their  delivery. 
The  knowledge  and  experience  gained  in  this  oareer  were  utilised 
by  him  in  his  rhetorical  treatises.  His  theoretio  compositions  he 
also  extended  to  other  fields,  first  to  political  science,  then  to 
ethics,  and  the  philosophy  of  religion,  and  he  even  attempted 
the  simpler  parts  of  theoretic  philosophy.  Besides  all  this,  his 
extensive  personal  connections  and  the  habit  of  thinking  pen  in 
hand  led  to  a  very  voluminous  correspondence. 

1.  Chronological  arrangement  of  Cicero's  principal  writings:  a.  673/81  pro 
Qui  net  io.— 674/80  pro  Boscio  Amerino.— 684/70  Verrinae.—  (>85/«9  pro  Caecina.— 
0H*/6G  de  imperio  Cn.  Pom  pel— 691/63  consular  speeches:  de  lege  ograria,  pro 
Rabirio,  in  Catilinam,  pro  Murena.— 692/62  pro  Sulla,  p.  Archia.— 695/59  pro 
Flacoo.— 697/57  sq.  orations  post  reditum. — 698/56  pro  S»»tio,  in  Vatinium,  pro 
Caelio,  de  provinciis  cons.,  pro  Balbo. — 699/55  in  Pisonem,  de  oratore. — 700/54  de 
republics,  pro  Plancio,  p.  Babirio  Postuma— 702/52  pro  Milone,de  legibus.— 708/46 
Brutus,  Paradoxa,  Orator,  pro  Marcello,  p.  Ligario,  partitioned  oratoriae.— 709/45 
pro  I>eiotaro,  de  finibus,  Academica,  Tusculanae. — 710/44  de  natura  deorum,  Cato 
maior,  de  diviuatione,  de  fato,  topica,  de  optimo  genere  orator  urn,  Laelius,  de 
officiis,  Philippicae  1-IV.— 711/43  Philippicae  V-XIV. 

2.  ELasqk,  quid  de  ingenio,  litteris,  poetis  Graec  Cic.  senserit,  Halle  1880. 
ESchollmetek,  quid  Cic.  de  poetis  Rom.  iudicaverit,  Halle  1884.  RWduzeb,  de  Cic. 
tragoediae  rom.  iudice,  Cxernowitz  1885.    IKuuik,  de  Cic.  poetarum  lat.  studiis, 
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Diss.  Vindob.  1,  287.  AKirsslibq,  coniectan.  Ill,  iv.  JSchJLfleb,  BlfbayrGW.  20, 
285.   ChCal'skbet:  §181,2. 

8.  General  writings  on  Cicero's  diction  (for  the  more  special  see  Tinder  different 
detriment*  and  works).  Dictionaries :  MNizolii  thesaurus  Cic.  (Brix.  1535),  Bas. 
1559 ;  Venet.  1570  and  elsewhere,  eg.  Patav.  1784  (cur.  JFacciolati) ;  Lond.  1820  III. 
Clavis  Cic,  ed.  IAEbxksti  (in  his  edition  and  separately,  last  ed.  by  AHReix,  Halle 
1881 ).  Lex.  Cic.  by  ChbGSchCtz,  Lj».  1817  (vol.  18.  19.  of  his  ed.).— RStCrexbcrq, 
Materialien  zu  einem  lex.  Cic.,  Hi  Id  burgh.  1854.  FHerbdeoek,  de  fide  Tulliana  (i.e. 
on  the  word  fides  in  Cic),  Erl.  1876. — EFbcbweib,  d.  Perfectbildd.  auf  vi  bei 
Cicero,  Gera  1874.  OS<  nCssLXH,  de  praepp.  ab  ab  ex  ap.  Cic.  usu,  Hannov.  1880 ; 
z.  Lehre  v.  den  Frapp,  bei  Cic.  (us  with  Aoc),  Hann.  1881.  CbrJaxicrb,  d.  Verbind. 
der  Substantive  durch  Prapp.  b.  Cic,  Vienna  1866.  Gbossmakr,  de  particula  qujdem 
(esp.  in  Cic),  Konigsb.  1880;  de  particulis  be— qui  deb,  Allenst.  1884.  Stamh,  d. 
Partikelverb.  bt  qui deb  bei  Cic.  Bossel  1885.  AKlein,  de  adiectivi  aasimulati  ap. 
Cic  usu,  Bresl.  1879.  HAnz,  Ciceros  Sprachgebr.  in  der  Bez.  des  gemeins.  Pradi- 
kats  bei  mehreren  Subjekten,  Quedlinb.  1884.  FN  i  elan  deb,  d.  factitive  Dat.  bei 
Cic,  Krotoschin  1878.  HLikveh,  die  consecutio  teraporum  d.  Cic,  Riga  1872. 
AMotschhamn,  doctr ina tn  de  tempp.  oonsec  quam  exposuit  HLieven  exemplis  Cic. 
oratt.  veram  esse,  Jena  1875.  M  Wetzel,  de  oonsec  tempp.  Cic,  Gott.  1877.  FHoim'E, 
d.  Conjunctiv  der  conjug.  periphr.  act.  usw.  bei  Cic,  Gumbinnen  1879  (cf.  §  189,  5). 
WOGutschk,  de  interrogationibus  obliquis  ap.  Cic,  Halle  18S5.  JPbibm,  d.  irrealeu 
Bcdingungssatze  bei  Cic  u.  Cas.,  Phil.  Suppl.  5,  261.  WKbiebrl,  der  Periodenbau 
bei  Cic  u.  Li  v.,  Prenzl.  1878.  EJWScbuppe,  de  anacoluthis  Cic,  Berl.  1860. 
KAblen,  de  subiectis  rei  ap.  Cic.  cam  verbis  quae  actionem  significant  coniunctw, 
Ujwala  1879.  J  Theobald,  de  annominationis  et  alliterationis  ap.  Cic  usu,  Bonn 
1858.— HGentbk,  de  proverbiis  a  Cic.  adhibitis,  commentatt.  Mommsen.  268. 

4.  The  apparatus  criticus  for  Cicero  (in  ms.)  by  GGabaxtowi  in  Bavenna: 
CHalb,  MQnch.  GA.  26  (1848),  285;  by  HLaoobabsiki  (more  than  80  vols.,  see 
WvHubboldts  works  5,  258.  264) ;  qu. :  where  now  preserved  ? — CHalb,  zur  Hss.- 
Kunde  der  cic  Schrr.,  Mtinch.  1850;  RhM.  9,  821 ;  Jahn's  Arch.  15,  165  and  else- 
where.—JGBaitkb,  Phil.  20,  885.  507.    CMFraxc  rem,  ad  Cic  palirapsestos,  Mnemos. 

II,  874.  12,  57.  288.  898.  18,  48.  288.  HDeiter,  de  Cic  cod.  Leid.  118,  Emden  1882 ; 
de  Cic.  codd.  Vossianis  84  et  86,  Aurich  1885  etc — On  the  knowledge  and  study  of 
Cicero's  works  in  the  early  Middle  Ages  see  PScbwebee,  Phil.  8uppl.  8,  402. — For 
details  see  under  the  separate  works. 

5.  Complete  editions  of  all  the  works:  Venet.  Junt.  1584-87  IV  by  PVictobics. 
Venet.  Aid.,  by  PMabutius  1540-46  IX.  A  DLambimo  emend,  et  aucta,  Paris  1566 
IV  and  subsequently.  Cum  notis  varr.  cura  JGGbarvii,  Amst.  1684  sqq.  XI ;  not 
finished.  Cum  clavi  Cic  ed.  JAEbbbsti,  Lps.  1787  sqq.  VI ;  last  edition  1820  sqq.  V. 
Cum  delect,  comm.  (stud.  JOlivbti),  Par.  1749  IX;  Genev.  1748  sqq.— E  rec 
Graevii  (cura  GGabatobii),  Neap.  1777  sqq.  (unfinished).  Becogn.  ChkGScbCtz, 
Lps.  1814  sqq.  XX.— Bee.  JCOrelli,  Zurich  1826-80  IV ;  editio  altera  emendatior, 
cur.  JCOrelli,  JGBaiter,  CHalm,  Zurich  1845-62  IV;  with  the  ed.  I  (and  II)  as 
vol.  6:  Cic  scholiastae,  C.  Marius  Victorinus,  Rufinus,  C.  Julius  Victor,  Boot  hi  us, 
FavonitiB  Eulogius,  Asconius  Pedianus,  scholia  Bobiensia,  scholiasta  Gronovianus, 
edd.  JCOrelli  and  JGBaiter  1888,  and  as  vol.  6-8  Onomast.  Tullianum,  1836-88 

III.  — Cic.  opera  onuiia  uno  volumine  ed.  CFANobbe,  Lpz.*  1850. — Reoogn.  RKi.otz, 
Lpz.*  1868-71  XI  vols,  in  V  partes  (vol.  11:  index  nominum);  recently  revised  by 
CFWMOlleb,  Lps.  1878  sqq.,  up  to  the  present  date  there  have  appeared  P.  I  Vol.  I 
scripta  rhett.  (rec  WFbiedhich),  P.  II  Vol.  I-III  oratt.,  P.  IV  Vol.  I-1II  philos.— 
Edd.  JGBaiter  et  CLKatser  (Lps.  1861-69  XI,  in  b.  11  ind.  nom.). 
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177\  Even  in  his  early  youth  Cicero  made  attempts  in  various 
departments  of  literature.  He  composed,  among  other  poems, 
one  in  trochaic  tetrameters  entitled  Pontios  Glaukos,  he  trans- 
lated in  the  metre  of  the  original  Aratos'  ftuvopera,  the  OUovo- 
of  Xenophon,  and  other  works.  He  even  attempted  theo- 
retical writing,  and  about  the  year  670/84  he  put  together  an 
immature  work  on  rhetoric,  as  it  seems,  after  Hermagoras  and 
Cornificius  (§  162).  The  only  two  books  which  he  completed 
treat  of  the  materials  of  oratory,  de  inventione,  and  hence  are 
generally  so  entitled. 

1.  Purr.  Cic  2  Ippfr*  rut  Tpodvptbrtpow  M  roatrucfyr,  rat  rt  Toojjumor  fri  wai&bi 
afroi  Staewtmu  H6rru»  TXavtm  ir  rrrpafih-pif  rewctrffxeptm.  Admodum  adoltscentulus 
(nat.  d.  2,  204)  Cic  translated  the  *<uwhcto  of  Aratoe;  after  which,  perhaps  not 
before  694/60  (HJobbab,  krit.  Beitr.  z.  Geach.  d.  lat.  Spr.  299)  he  translated  the 
Ilpo-yrwarura  of  the  same  poet.  In  addition  to  detached  fragments  of  both,  which 
are  nearly  all  to  be  found  as  quotations  in  Cicero  himself,  a  large  fragment  of  the 
Phainomena  (of  480  w.)  has  been  independently  preserved  (esp.  Harl.  647  s.  IX. 
Dreed.  183  s.  X).  The  whole  printed,  e^.  Baitbb-Katsbb  11,  96.  CFWMCller  4, 
8,  860.  PLM.  1,  3.  The  scholia  on  Cic  A  rat.  preserved  in  the  above-mentioned 
Harl.  were  published  by  JVoobls,  Crefeld  1884.  87  II.  Cf.  ARkifkkbscheid  ann. 
d.  inst.  archeoL  1862,  106;  Bresl.  ind.  schol.  1885/86,  1L — Whether  the  other 
poems  of  Cicero  belong  to  his  youth  cannot  be  determined.— GSchOtz,  quaestt. 
crit.  ad  Cic.  Arat,,  Neuruppin  1868. 

2.  Ctc.  oft  2,  87  Xenophon  in  to  libro  qui  Oecononxicue  inecribitur  quern  no*, 
itta  fere  aetate  cum  euemu*  qua  e*  tu  nunc  (in  his  twenty-first  year)  e  graeco  in 
IcUinum  convertimu*.  The  translation  was  in  three  books.  Skrv.  Georg.  1,  48. 
Mack.  8,  20,  5.  Cf.  Cic.  de  sen.  59.  Plin.  NIL  18,  224.  Colum.  12,  praef.  7  and  1, 6. 
Gell.  15,  5,  8.  HtEBoif.  apoL  adv.  Buf.  2,  p.  227  Baa.  and  elsewhere  (LCbeck, 
Hieron.  quos  noverit  scriptt.  26).  The  remains:  Baiteb-Kay&eb  11,  50.  CFW 
MClleb  4,  3,  307.  Qhint.  10,  5,  2  vert  ere  graeca  in  latinum  .  .  .  id  Cicero  ipse 
frequent  is  time  praecipit,  quin  eliam  libro*  Platonis  atque  Xenophontit  edidit  hoc 
genert  translate  (cf.  Hi  ebon,  ad  Eus.  chron.  praef.  p.  1, 5  Sch.).  On  the  translations 
of  Plato's  Timaeus  und  Protagoras  see  §  186,  9  and  9*. 

8.  De  inventione:  Cic.  de  or.  1,  5  quae  puerie  aui  adolesrentulis  nobis  ex  com- 
menlaruAis  most r is  incohata  (he  left  them  unfinished)  ac  rudia  exciderunt  vix  hoc 
aetate  digna  et  hoc  usu,  quern  ex  caueie  .  .  .  tot  tantieque  consecuti  sumu*.  Cf.  1, 
28.  Qcimt.  8,  6,  60  Cicero  hi*  pulcherrimo*  Mo*  de  oratore  libro*  tubetituit.  The 
MSS.  (in  the  best  of  them  the  title  is  wanting,  the  Wilrzburg  MS.  has  the  subscrip- 
tion explicit  liber  rhetoricae)  call  the  work  Bhetorica,  so  does  Pbibciak  GL.  2,  81. 
469.  489.  545  (Cicero  in  I  rhetoricon  and  similar  instances).  In  Quintilian  also 
this  title  may  be  discerned,  or  rather  the  title  Bhetorici  which  was  probably  cur- 
rent as  well  (sc  libri;  cf.  Pliny's  *tudio*i  III,  see  §  812,  2) :  2, 15,  6  in  rhelorici*, 
quo*  tine  dubio  ipse  non  probat.  3,  1,  20  rhetoricos  tuot.  8,  5,  14  ex  Cic.  rhetorico  I 
.  .  .  ipse  ho*  libro*  improbat.  8,  6,  50  (Cicero  in  libri*  rhetorici*=de  inv.  1,  10) 
and  58  (in  prima  Ciceroni*  rhetorico).  Hikbobyh  adv.  Buftn.  1,  p.  187  lege  ad 
Herennium  TuUii  libro*,  lege  Rhetorico*  eiu*  out  .  .  .  revolve  tria  volutnina  de 
oratore.  Qui  sr.  2,  14,  4  cum  M.  TuUiu*  eliam  in  ipei*  librorum  quo*  hoc  de  re  (on 
rhetoric)  primum  tcripterat  tituli*  graeco  nomine  ulattur.    The  appellation  '  Are 
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rhetorica '  which,  in  accordance  with  a  few  passages  in  it  and  with  Qcixt.  3,  6,  64 

(cf.  besides  Jul.  Vict.  429,  12  H)  A  Weidner  has  given  to  the  work  (in  his  ed.  p.  VI) 
is  incorrect  ;  and  the  title  1  rhetorice1  (supported  by  AEcssneb,  BlfbayrGW.  16,  1) 
is  not  satisfactorily  proved. 

4.  Cic.  de  inv.  2,  4  quod  quoniam  nobis  voluntatis  accidit  ut  artem  dicendi  per- 
seriberemus,  non  unum  aliquod  proposuimus  exemplum,  cuius  omnes  partes  .  .  . 
exprimendae  nobis  necessario  viderentur,  sed  omnibus  unum  in  locum  coactis  scriptoribus 
quod  quisque  commodissime  praecipere  videbatur  excerpsimus  etc.  Hermagoras  is 
mentioned  1,  8.  12.  16.  97.  Qcint.  3,  6,  59  sunt  velut  regestae  in  hos  commentarios 
quos  adolescens  deduxerat  scholar,  et  si  qua  est  in  his  culpa,  tradentis  est.  ib.  8,  11,  10. 
18  (in  li/ietoricis  Hermagoram  est  secutus).    FBadeb  p.  18-24. 

5.  By  the  fact  that  Cornificius  ad  Herennium  (§  162)  was  made  use  of,  and  by 
the  passage  in  Cicero's  "de  or.  1,  5  (see  n.  1)  the  date  of  composition  is  pretty  well 
fixed.  RPhilippson,  JJ.  133,  421.  It  is  certain  that  Cicero  himself  published  the 
work  (AEubsneh,  BlfBayrGW.  16,  2).  On  the  employment  of  Cornificius  cf. 
LSrENGEL,  RhM.  18,  495.  CLKavser,  Munch.  GA.  1852  no.  59  sqq.  and  Bader  LL  6. 
KHofpmann  (§  162, 6).  FRoch  (§  162,  7).  ARomer,  JJ.  119,  831.  Weidner  (pref. 
to  his  ed.  p.  vm)  wrongly  denies  Cicero's  dependence  on  the  Rhet.  ad  Her.,  which  he 
takes  to  be  later  than  Cicero's  work. — PhThielmann,  de  sermonis  proprietatibus  .  .  . 
ap.  Cornificium  et  in  primis  Cic.  libris  (de  inv.  pQuinct  pSRosc.),  Strassb.  1879. 

6.  Commentary  of  Marius  Victorinus  (§  408,  6)  on  the  work.  Excepta  ex 
Grillii  commento  (§  445,  7)  in  Halm,  Rhet.  lat.  min.  p.  596.— On  a  (worthless) 
mediaeval  commentary  by  a  certain  Theodoricus  Brito,  homo  barbaricae  nationis 
on  Cic.  de  inv.  see  PThomas,  Mel.  Graux  41.  Cf.  Surinoar,  hist,  schol.  lat.  1,  212. 
REllis,  Journ.  of  phil.  9,  61. 13,  86.  ERoiide,  JJ.  123,  426.  BCcheleh,  RhM.  38, 
637.  89, 168. 

7.  The  best  MSS.  are  those  of  Paris  (7774  A),  Wurzburg  and  St.  Gallen  (facsim. 
Chatelain  t.  18),  all  s.  IX :  on  them  see  EStrOuel,  Phil.  45,  469.  To  these  must 
be  added  the  numerous  quotations  in  the  later  rhetoricians. — ALissmaykk.  varias 
lectt.  ad  Cic.  libr.  I  de  inventione  congessit,  Munich.  1853.  On  a  Wurzburg  fragm. 
(2,  90-95)  GScnErss,  BlfbayrGW.  23,  432.— Separate  editions :  cum  not  varior.  by 
PBcrmann,  Leid.  1761  (reprinted  by  FLindemann,  Lpz.  1828).  Cic.  artis  rhetoricae 
Jibri  II  rec  AWeidneh,  Berl.  1878.— FBadeb,  de  Cic.  rhett.  libris,  Greifsw.  1869. 
AKnackstedt,  de  Cic.  rhetoricorum  libris  ex  rhetoribus  lat.  emendandis  I,  Gott. 
1873 ;  II  Helmstedt  1874.   Weidner  introd.  to  his  ed.  p.  xxn. 

178.  As  a  speaker,  Cicero  had  extraordinary  natural  apti- 
tudes ;  the  extreme  versatility  of  his  mind,  his  lively  imagina- 
tion, his  quick  sensibility,  his  uncommon  formal  talent,  his 
inexhaustible  richness  of  expression,  a  felicitous  memory,  the  gift 
of  incisive  and  amusing  wit,  a  splendid  voice  and  impressive 
figure,  all  contributed  to  render  Cicero  an  excellent  orator.  But 
he  himself  did  everything  to  attain  the  very  highest  perfection  : 
it  was  only  after  long  and  laborious  preparation,  theoretical  and 
practical,  that  he  made  his  debut  as  an  orator,  nor  did  he  ever  rest 
and  think  himself  perfect,  but  was  always  working  on,  and  never 
pleaded  a  cause  without  careful  preparation  ;  each  success  was  to 
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him  only  a  step  to  another  still  higher  achievement,  and  by  con- 
tinual meditation  and  study  he  kept  himself  fully  prepared  lor 
his  task  and  the  means  of  accomplishing  it.  Hence  he  succeeded, 
as  is  now  universally  admitted,  in  gaining  a  place  beside  Demos- 
thenes, or  at  all  events  immediately  after  him,  though  he  does 
not  come  up  to  the  moral  earnestness  and  consequent  impres- 
siveness  of  the  Attic  orator.  But  Cicero  surpasses  him  in  variety 
and  splendour,  where  he  is  more  akin  to  the  Asiatic  School  than 
to  the  Attic.  He  commands  such  abundance  of  words  as  some- 
times to  become  diffuse,  though  often,  where  he  is  verbose,  it  is 
to  cover  the  weakness  of  his  arguments.  His  great  strength  lies 
in  his  style ;  it  is  clear,  refined,  concise  and  apt,  perspicuous, 
elegant  and  brilliant.  He  commands  all  moods,  from  playful  jest  • 
to  tragic  pathos,  but  is  most  successful  in  the  imitation  of  con- 
viction and  feeling,  to  which  he  gave  increased  efficacy  by  his 
fiery  delivery;  hence  he  pleaded  especially  in  criminal  causes. 
Sometimes,  of  course,  his  rhetoric  degenerates  to  a  mere  study  of 
effect,  and  the  grandeur  of  his  words  serves  only  to  hide  the 
poverty  of  thought  and  the  badness  of  the  cause.  It  is  true,  he 
was  not  over-scrupulous  as  to  the  causes  he  pleaded,  but  this 
feature  he  shares  with  the  advocates  and  lawyers  of  all  times.  In 
their  general  effect,  we  are  often  dissatisfied  with  his  speeches, 
since  they  are  frequently  deficient  in  acuteness  and  distinctness  ; 
but  we  must  allow  him  to  be  highly  impressive  in  details. 

L  Cicero's  description  of  himself  Brut.  821  cum  propter  adaiduitatem  in  cauaaia 
et  induatriam  turn  propter  exquiaitiue  et  mini  me  culgare  orationii  genus  animoa hominum 
ad  me  dicendi  novitate  converter  am.  nihil  de  me  dicam,  dicam  de  ceteris,  quorum  nemo 
erat  qui  (like  myself)  videretur  exquiaitiua  quam  vulgua  hominum  atuduisselitteria  quibus 
font perfectae  elotjuentiae  continetur  ;  nemo  qui  pliiloaopliiam  .  .  .  iua  civile  .  .  . 
memoriam  rerum  Romanarum  tenereL,  .  .  .  nemo  qui  breviter  arijuleque  incluso 
adversario  Inxnret  iudicum  animoe  atque  a  severitate  pauliaper  ad  hilariUUem  riaum- 
que  troduceret,  nemo  qui  dilatare  poaaet  atque  a  propria  ae  definita  dispulatione 
hominia  oc  temporia  ad  communem  quaeationem  u  nicer  si  generia  orationem  traducere, 
nemo  qui  delectandi  gratia  digredi  parumper  a  cauaaa,  nemo  qui  ad  iracundiam  magno 
opere  iudieem,  nemo  qui  ad  jletum  poaaet  adducere,  nemo  qui  animum  eiua  .  .  .  quo- 
cumque  re*  poatularet  impdlere  ;  Ctc.  orat.  106  nemo  orator  tarn  multa  ne  in  graeco 
quidem  otio  acripaU  quam  multa  aunt  nostra,  eaque  ha nc  ipsam  habent  quam  probo 
varietatem;  cf.  Quixt.  10,  1,  105-112.  12,  1,  19-21.  12,  10,  12-15.— Quint,  (i,  3,8 
non  solum  extra  iudicia  sed  in  ipaia  etiam  orat  ion  ibua  habitue  eat  (Cic.)  nimius  riaua 
offectator.  Cf.  Mackob.  2,  1,  13.  Dbumavb,  OIL  6,  599.  AHaacke,  de  Cic.  in 
ormtionibus  facetiis,  Burg  1886. 

%  FRkxo  in  Erich  and  Gruber's  EncycL  t,  17,  218.  Drcmaxx,  GR.  6,  588. 
FBuass,  die  trriech,  Beredsamkeit  (W-'i  25.  AHaacke,  de  dispositione  armtionum 
Cic,  Burg  167ft. 
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8.  A  collection  of  Cicero's  orations  in  which  each  speech  formed  a  book  by  it- 
self seems  indicated  by  such  citations  as  Char  is.  GL.  1,  868,  28  Cicero  caumrum 
decimo  lertio  ;  Quint.  5,  10,  98  Cicero  pro  Caecina  .  .  .  ei  alia  in  eodem  libro 
plurima— On  the  MSS.  of  the  orations  see  the  references  under  each.  Collective 
MSS.  containing  more  than  one  oration  are  e.g.  the  following :  Vatic-Basilic  S. 
Petri  H  25  a  VIII /LX  (faosira.  in  Chatelain  t.  26)  contains  Pis.,  Font.,  Flacc, 
Philipp. ;  Paris.  7794  a  IX  (Chat.  t.  28)  contains  pridie  quam  iret  in  exilium 
(§  180,  6),  post  red.  in  sen.,  post  red.  ad  Quir.,  de  domo,  Best.,  Vatin.,  de  prov. 
cons.,  de  har.  resp.,  Balb.,  Cael. ;  the  same  10  orations  together  with  the  Caesarianae 
(§  179,  41, 1)  are  to  be  found  in  the  Brussels  MS.  5845  s.  XII ;  in  the  Monac.  18787 
s.  X  (Chatelain  t.  27)  Philipp.,  pro  imp.  Pomp.,  Mil.,  Sull.,  Plane,  Caec,  Marc- 
More  comprehensive  collections  especially  in  the  later  MSS.  eg.  WolfenbutteL  205 
s.  XV  (containing  88  speeches ;  Wrahpelmeykr,  cod.  W.  oollatus,  Hannover  and 
Clausthal  1872-81  VI);  Laur.  48,  25  s.  XV  (Chatelain  t.  24)  gives  41  speeches; 
Vatic.-Palat.  1525  s.  XV  (Chatelain  t.  25)  contains  most  of  the  speeches,  etc — The 
si>eeches,  or  separate  groups  of  them,  were  often  arranged  alphabetically  in  the 
earlier  MSS.  (cf.  Nikbuhh  on  Cic  pFont.,  Borne  1820,  67 ;  see  §  179,  8,  2),  often 
chronologically  (so  e.g.  in  the  above-mentioned  Paris  7794  and  Brass.  5345; 
HJordan,  quaestt.  crit.,  Konigsb.  1886,  8 ;  cf.  §  295,  2.  874,  5).  Groups  of  speeches 
on  similar  subjects  (Verrinae,  Catilinariae,  Caesarianae,  Philippicae)  had  a  ten- 
dency to  separate  from  the  rest. 

4.  On  the  commentary  of  Asconius  see  §  295,  2 ;  the  scholia  Bobiensia  §  295,  4. 
The  so-called  scholiast*  Gronovianus  (see  also  §  177,  5  1.  10)  extant  only  in  the 
Leid.  Voss.  Q.  188  s.  X,  an  amalgamation  of  heterogeneous  commentaries,  gives 
elucidations  on  Verr.  2,  1,  1-62  (this  is  the  earliest  portion,  about  s.  V,  like  the 
Bobbio-echolia,  §  295,  4);  on  div.  in  Caec;  Verr.  1,  16-20;  Verr.  1,  1^5;  Oatil. 
II-IV ;  Lig. ;  Marc ;  Deiot. ;  Bosc  Am. ;  de  imp.  Pomp. ;  Mil.  ThStangl,  der 
sog.  Gronovscholiast,  Prague  1884.  GLandgrap  on  Cic.  Rose  p.  8  (§  179,  2.  2). 
Mommsen,  RhM.  16,  140.— Other  early  editors  and  commentators  of  Cic.  are  Fronto, 
Flavius  Caper,  Volcacius,  Statilius  Maximus.  Also  Sacer:  see  §  179,  19,  1.  Cf. 
Prise.  GL.  8,  816,  2  commentatores  probatistimi  (of  the  orations).— ThStanol,  zur 
Textkritik  der  Scholiasten  cic.  Beden,  RhM.  89,  281.  42a  566. 

5.  Complete  editions  of  the  speeches  by  PManutids  ( Ven.  1546  III),  DLaxbinus 
(Ven.  1570  III),  IGGraevius  (cum  nott.  varr.,  Amsterd.  1695-99  III),  RKlote  (Lps. 
1835-89  III),  GLoxu,  with  notes,  Lond.  1855-62  IV. 

6.  Selected  speeches  for  the  use  of  schools  eg.  by  JNMadvio  (12  Speeches 
Copenh.*  1858).  CHalm  (and  GLaubmann)  (18  Reden  erklart,  Berl.*-"  1882-86  VH) 
and  others. — Recent  editions  of  oration ea  selectae :  that  of  the  Halle  Waisenhaus 
("1888  cur.  OHeinr);  CHalm  (18  speeches  Berl.  *1887),  AEbrrhard  and  W 
Hirschfelobr  (19  speeches  Lps.*  1879,  see  also  AEherhard,  lection.  Tull.  I, 
Lps.  1872).  HNohl.,  Lps.  1884  sqq.  III.— Criticism  on  the  speeches:  Madvio, 
advers.  2,  194.  8,  111.  CALehmahn,  Herm.  14,  212.  451.  621.  15,  848.  567.  WG 
Pluvoers,  Muemos.  NS.  8,  345.  HKarstbr,  spiciL  crit.  (Leid.  1881)  8.  AWemkkr, 
advv.  TulL,  Dortm.  1885. 

7.  Linguistic  works  on  the  speeches:  HMrrouet,  Lexikon  eu  den  Reden  d. 
Cic,  Jena  1878-84  IV.-DRohde  (§  195,  10).  GHatb,  Beitr.  s.  lat.  Stil.  (d. 
Hendiadys  in  Cic3  Reden),  Schweinfurt  1886.  JStracb,  de  tropis  et  figuris  in 
oratt.  Demoeth.  et  Cic,  Aschaffenb.  1883.  ARoschatt,  d.  Gebr.  der  Parenthesen 
iu  Cic's  Reden  u.  rhett.  Schrr^  Acta  semin.  Erl.  8,  189.   Cf.  §  179,  1, 1. 

8.  Cicero's  speeches  (all),  translated  by  CNOsxanoer,  8tuttg.  (Metaler).  Selected 
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speeches  translated  by  GWkhdt,  Stuttg.  (Metzler,  Klass.  d.  Alt.)  1858  ;  EJkxicke, 
Lpz.  lEngelmann)  1868  sqq. ;  JSibbixis,  Stuttg.  (Hoffmann)  1861  sqq. 

179.  The  extant  speeches  of  Cicero  are  in  chronological  order, 
as  follows : 

1)  pro  Quinctio,  delivered  a.  673/81,  an  action  in  iudicio,  in 
which  Cicero's  client  was  driven  to  the  necessity  of  being  the 
accuser,  and  demanded  the  decision  in  his  favour  of  a  previously 
formed  sponsio  praeiudicialis.  The  action  was  only  an  incident 
in  the  main  suit,  concerning  an  accusation  of  debt  against 
Quintius,  founded  on  an  agreement  for  partnership.  Cicero  does 
not  appear  to  have  won  his  cause. 

1~  In  the  earlier  speeches  Cicero  clings  somewhat  narrowly  and  rigidly  to  the 
scholastic  rules,  especially  to  the  rhetoric  of  Cornificius  (§  162),  while  the  phrase- 
ology appears  in  certain  respects  commonplace  as  well  as  archaic  in  comparison 
with  Cicero's  later  and  thoroughly  formed  style.  In  these  speeches  also  he  is  often 
very  diffuse,  for  his  forte  never  lay  in  terseness. — EWolkplis,  Phil.  84,  142. 
GLaxdurap,  de  Cic  elocutione  in  oratt.  pQu.  et  pBosc.  Am.,  Wurzb.  1878.  H 
Hellmcth,  de  sermonis  proprietatibus  in  Cic.  prioribus  (from  673/81-685/69)  oratt.. 
Acta  semin.  Erl.  1,  101.  PhThiklmask,  see  §  162,  4;  by  the  same  writer  stilist. 
Bemerk.  zu  den  Jugendwerken  Cic's,  BlfbayrGW.  16,  202.  852.  Ebkst,  de  genere 
dicendi  et  composs.  rhetorica  in  prioribus  Cic.  oratt.,  Neuruppin  1885.  Cf.  inf. 
No.  26,  1, 1.  6. 

2.  In  publication,  Cicero  himself  seems  to  have  omitted  the  third  part  of  the 
speech  pQuinctio,  which  dealt  with  a  point  of  inferior  importance ;  cf.  §  44,  7. — 
Drcmaxs,  GE.  8.  82.  5,  232.  FLKklleh,  Semestria  ad  M.  Tall.  Cic,  1, 1  (Zttr.  1842) ; 
also  Bachofkn,  in  Eichter's  Jahrb.  1842,  961,  and  Moxmsks,  ZfAW.  1845,  1086. 
SJEEau,  disput.  juridica  ad  Cic.  pQu.,  Leid.  1825.  JFrei,  der  Eechtsstreit  des 
P.  Quinctius,  Zttr.  1852.  SBkxfey,  sur  jurist.  Erkl.  d.  Bede  pro  Q.,  Phil.  10,  126. 
WOktliko,  Cic's  Quinctiana,  z.  Verstandnis  u.  sur  rhetor.  Wurdigung,  Oldenb. 
1882.   RKxotz,  adnotatt.  ad  Cic.  or.  Quinct.,  Lps.  1862. 

3.  With  the  exception  of  inconsiderable  fragments  in  the  Turin  Palimpsest, 
s.  IV/  V  (see  APetrok,  Cic.  oratt.  p.  Scauro  etc.  p.  214,  cf.  §  180,  2)  this  speech  is 
only  preserved  in  later  MSS.  s.  XV.,  e.g.  in  the  Bern.  214,  Genev.  101  and  in  the 
Paris  MSS.  collated  in  Keller  (n.  2). 

2)  pro  Sex.  Roscio  Amerino,  a.  674/80,  a  successful  defence 
against  a  charge  of  parricide.  The  cause  was  a  difficult  one 
inasmuch  as  the  real  adversary  was  a  favourite  of  the  dictator 
Sulla,  and  the  mere  fact  that  Cicero  notwithstanding  took  up  the 
defence,  as  well  as  his  boldness  toward  Sulla,  combined  with  tact, 
in  conducting  the  case,  told  in  his  favour.  This  speech  also  is 
constructed  in  strict  accordance  with  scholastic  rules,  difiuse  in 
style  and  rhetorically  embellished. 

1.  Cic.  Brut  812.  816.  Orat.  107.  Qotht.  12,  6,  4.   Dbdhaxs,  GB.  5,  234. 
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AXikl,  abundantiam  iuvenilem  in  or.  pR.  A.  apparentem  notavit,  Kempten  1886. 
EWolpflik,  Phil.  84, 142.   GLardobaf,  see  §  179, 1, 1. 

2.  The  oration  was  known  already  to  Petrarch.  AHobtis,  Cic.  nelle  opere  de 
Petr.,  Trieste  187a  Subsequently  it  was  discovered  by  Poggio  (about  1415)  in 
Gallis  together  with  the  pro  Murena  (likewise  the  speeches  pCaeo.,  de  leg.  agr.,  in 
Pis.,  pRab.  Post.,  pRab.  perduellionis  reo,  pRosc.  com.) :  accordingly  there  are 
only  late  copies  e.g.  WolfenbQttel.  205,  Monac.  15784,  Lag.  26,  Laur.  48,  25  ( =  Lag. 
25;  Chatelaix  t.  24). — Separate  editions  by  EOsehbrCookn  (with  introd.  and 
commeptary,  Brunswick  1844),  GWGossrac  (Quedlinb.  1858),  CHalm  (Ausgew. 
Reden  I,  Berl.10  1886),  SKarsten  (Utr.  1861),  FRichtkr  (Lpz.»1877by  AFleckeiser, 
cf.  the  same  JJ.  98,  548).  Published  and  explained,  together  with  the  schol. 
Gronov.,  by  GLakdosav,  Erl.  1884.  A  school  edition  by  the  same  writer,  Gotha 
1882.  EHDokkin  (after  Halm),  Lond.»  1882.— Criticism :  AEberharo,  lect.  tull.  1 
(1872),  5.   HWrampelmeyer,  cod.  Wolfenb.  2,  ixu. 

3)  pro  Q.  Roscio  Comoedo,  according  to  the  ordinary  as- 
sumption delivered  a.  678/76.  The  speech  turns  upon  a  slave 
(Panurgus),  whom  the  prosecutor,  C.  Fannius  Chaerea,  had  sent 
to  Roscius  for  the  purpose  of  histrionic  study,  the  agreement 
being  that  the  profit  anticipated  from  the  art  of  the  slave  should 
be  divided  between  the  master  and  teacher.  But  a  certain 
Flavius,  having  killed  Panurgus,  had  paid  damages  first  to 
Roscius  and  then  to  Fannius,  which  are  now  to  be  divided  be- 
tween the  two. 

1.  Unterholzker,  d.  Rede  f.  d.  Schausp.  R.,  in  Savigny's  Zeitachr.  1,  248. 
GFPcchta,  civilistische  Schriften  (1851)  272.  GEHeimbacb,  observatt.  iur.  rom. 
(Lps.  1834)  ia  EHcschkb  in  Richter's  krit.  Jahrb.  1840,  481.  MAvBethmakr- 
Hollwko,  rom.  Civilpros.  2  (Bonn  1865),  804.  J  Baron,  Zeitscbr.  d.  Savigny-Stift. 
1, 116.  ERuhstrat,  ib.  3,  84.  Dbumaks,  GR.  5,  346,  who  gives  the  date  as  not 
earlier  than  686/68.   See  for  a  different  calculation  Lahdobaf  (§  179,  1,  1),  app.  1. 

2.  The  beginning  of  the  speech,  together  with  the  close  of  that  pro  C.  Rabirio 
perduellionis  reo  (no.  19),  which  in  the  MS.  found  by  Poggio  (see  above  no.  2,  2) 
immediately  preceded  it,  has  been  lost  in  consequence  of  a  few  leaves  having  fallen 
out.  See  Baiter-Halm  Cic  2,  m.— MSS.  Laur.  48,  25.  Monac  (bibl.  Electoral.  68) 
and  others.— Or.  pR.  C.  ed.,  adnott.  illustr.  CASchmidt,  Lps.  1839.— Translated 
by  EOserbbCooem,  in  Jahn's  Archiv.  11,  554. 

4)  pro  M.  Tullio,  delivered  before  reciperatores  a.  682/72  or 
683/71,  a  suit  in  Tullius'  name  against  a  neighbour  of  his,  a 
veteran  soldier  of  Sulla's,  P.  Fabius,  who  had  destroyed  Tullius, 
country  house  in  the  territory  of  Thurii. 

1.  Tac  dial.  20  quit  (nunc)  de  exceptione  et  formula  perpetUlur  ilia  immenaa 
columina  quae  pro  M.  Tullio  aut  A.  Caecina  legimutt  Cf.  Jul.  Victor  p.  240  Or.= 
419  Halm.  Schol.  Bob.  pMil.  p.  278  Or. — Dbcmaxm  GR.  5,  258  assigns  the  speech 
to  a.  682. 

2.  Preserved  only  in  a  very  incomplete  form  in  two  palimpsests  s.  IY/V  at 
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Turin  and  Milan :  first  edited  by  APetrok  and  AMai,  see  §  180,  2.  See  the  same 
section  for  CBei  br's  edition.— PhEHcsch  re's  text  and  commentary  in  JGHuschkk's 
anal.  lit.  (Lps.  1826)  77.  Keller,  semestr.  1,  8,  653  (with  a  new  collation  of  the 
palimpsests).  PKrCokr,  Herm.  5,  146.— CBrier,  iurispr.  in  Cic.  p.  T.,  Jahn's 
Jahrb.  1  (1826),  214.  FKvSaviont,  verm.  Schrift.  8,  228. 

5)  Divinatio  (in  Caecilium),  by  which  Cicero  (a.  684/70) 
secured  to  himself  the  right  of  appearing  as  accuser  of  Verres 
(opposing  Hortensius),  in  the  place  of  the  harmless  Q.  Caecilius 
Niger  who  had  been  put  forward  by  Verres ;  and 

6-11)  in  Verrem,  on  account  of  his  exactions  in  his  prae- 
torian province  of  Sicily,  6  speeches  in  two  actiones.  In  the  first 
actio  on  the  5th  August  684/70  Cicero  delivered  the  first  oration 
as  an  introduction  to  the  prosecution  proper.  After  this  during 
the  nine  days  which  the  case  occupied  he  brought  in  the  counts 
of  the  accusation  one  by  one,  giving  merely  the  heads,  and  letting 
the  witnesses  and  documents  plead  for  themselves.  Then,  when 
the  defendant,  foreseeing  the  adverse  verdict,  had  voluntarily 
gone  into  exile,  Cicero  elaborated  his  rich  materials  in  the  five  / 
books  of  the  actio  secunda :  de  praetura  urbana,  de  iurisdictione 
Siciliensi,  de  frumento,  de  signis,  de  suppliciis.  In  these  orations, 
which  were  never  actually  delivered,  Cicero  speaks  as  if  Verres 
had  put  in  an  appearance  at  the  second  hearing  (accusatio),  and 
as  if  these  speeches  might  still  influence  the  final  decision.  They 
rank  among  the  finest  of  Cicero's  orations  on  account  of  the  rich- 
ness of  the  subject-matter,  and  the  liveliness  and  lucidity  of  the 
exposition. 

•* 

1.  Caecilius  (of  Sicily)  was  irtXevOtpucbt  di^pwrot,  troxot  t$  tovtatfcip  (Plut. 
Cic  7).  LFrikdlarder,  Sittengesch.*  8, 578.  Hence  Cicero's  witticism :  quid  Iudaeo 
cum  verret  (Purr.  1.1.).— JWSluitkr,  de  Cic.  div.  in  Caec.,  Leid.  1882. 

2.  Drcxaxx,  GR.  5,  268.  827.  Ps.-Ascor.  p.  97-218  Or.  Schol.  Grow.  p.  882- 
495  Or.  KOkio,  de  Cic  in  Verr.  artis  operum  aestimatore,  Jever  1863.  WGohuho, 
de  Cic.  artis  aestimatore,  Halle  1877.  HDeobkkolb,  die  lex  Hieronica  .  .  ., 
Beitr.  z.  Erkl.  d.  Verrinen,  Berl.  1861.  WGPhjygebs,  emendatt.  in  Cic.  Verr.  act. 
II.  1.  2  et  3  (Leid.  1855)  and  lectt.  Tull.  (ib.  1856)  p.  8-43.  LSchwarr  (on  Verr. 
IV),  Phil.  30, 311.   KLehrs,  wissensch.  Mon.-Bl.  1878,  45.   CJacort,  Phil.  41, 178. 

8.  The  most  important  MSS.  of  the  Verrinae  are  the  Paris  7774  A  s.  IX  (now 
only  for  b.  4  and  5 :  but  at  one  time  it  contained  all  the  Verrinae :  EThomas,  rev. 
de  phil.  9,  167.  Facsim.  Chatelaih  t.  81,  1),  the  Vatican  palimpsest  (Begin.  2077 
s.  IV?  facsim.  Zaxokm.  and  Wattebb.  pi.  4.  Chatblaik  t.  82),  Paris  7776  s.  XI 
(Chatklaib  t,  81,  2),  Lagom.  29  and  42,  two  Wolfenbuttel  MSS.  (dependent  on  the 
Paris  7774  A  -,  on  this  cf .  HNohl,  Herm.  20,  56)  and  others.  A  leaf  of  a  palimpsest 
(s.  Ill  ?)  for  Verr.  2,  1,  44-45  in  Turin  (Chatklaib  t.  80).  Cf.  NMadvio,  op.  ac.  1, 
823.  CHalm,  Munch.  Gel.  Anz.  1858,  no.  29-88.  Notwithstanding  its  age  the 
Vatican  palimpsest  must  be  used  with  caution.  HMbubel,  utri  Verrinarum  codici 
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maior  fides  habenda  sit,  Palimps.  Vat.  an  Begio  Paris.,  Berl.  1876.  CFWMCller's 
Cic.  2,  1,  xl. — HKabhaum,  de  auctor.  et  fide  grammaticorum  lat.  in  constit,  lect.  in 
Verr.,  Diss.  Hal.  6,  71.— Editions  of  the  Verr.  by  CGZumpt  (Berl.  1831 :  the  text  by 
itself,  ib.  1830),  GLono  (with  a  commentary,  Lond.*  1862).  Separate  editions  of  • 
b.  II  by  Cbeuzeb  and  Moseb,  Gott.  1847.— Speech  against  Caecil.  arid  against  Verr. 
IV  and  V,  explained  by  CHalm  (ausgew.  Beden  II,  Berl.8  1882).  The  same 
speeches  singly  by  FBichtkr  and  AEberhard  (Div.  in  Caecil.  Lpz>*  1879).  Div. 
and  in  Verr.  act  I  by  WEHeitland  and  HCowib,  Camb.  1877,  the  same  by 
JBKino,  Lond.  1887. — B.  IV  and  V  by  EThomas,  Par.  1886.  86.  B.  IV  translated 
from  the  text  of  KLbhks  by  OPfurdtsrr,  KOnigsb.  1879. 

12)  pro  M.  Fonteio,  a.  685/69,  an  actio  repetundarum,  not 
completely  preserved. 

1.  We  owe  the  greater  part  of  what  is  preserved  to  the  Vatic-Basilic,  (see 
§  178,  3).  Niebuhr  (§  180,  2)  added  from  the  palimps.  Palatine- Vaticanus  24  s.  V 
(Chatelain  t.  82)  new  fragments  of  the  first  part  (see  these  also  in  AM  a  is  class, 
auct.  2,  863) ;  others  from  a  MS.  s.  XII  in  Cues  near  Treves  have  been  added 
by  JKleih  (cf.  §  180,  2)  p.  57.— On  the  substance  of  the  speech  see  Drdmakw, 
OB.  5,  829.    ABSchh ei dkb,  quaestt.  in  Cic.  p.  Font.,  Lps.  1876. 

13)  pro  Caecina,  a.  686/69,  delivered  before  reciperatores,  on 
a  suit  concerning  an  inheritance,  at  least  the  letter  of  the  law 
being  on  Cicero's  side. 

1.  Cic.  orat.  102.  Cf.  Tac  dial.  20  (above  p.  284, 1.  4  from  the  end).   Qcikt.  5, 
10,  9a   The  advocate  of  the  defendant  (L.  Aebutius)  was  C.  Piso. 

2.  The  best  MSS.:  Monac.  18787  (Tegernseensis)  s.  XI,  Berolinensis  (Erfurtensis) 
s.  XII  (cf.  EWobdrb,  variae  lectt.  librorum  aliquot  Cic.  ex  cod.  Erfurt.,  Lps.  1827 
p.  87),  fragments  in  the  Turin  palimps.,  see  above  no.  4,  2. — Separate  editions  by 
C  A  J  or  dan  (Lps,  1847,  supplement  to  this  de  cod.  Tegernseensi,  Lps.  1848).— 
PhEHuschke  in  JGHuschke's  analect,  lit.  164.  Dbomann,  GR.  5,  835.  FLKellrb, 
semestr.  lib.  II  (Zftr.  1843)  and  also  Mommseb,  ZfAW.  1845.  no.  136.  CAJobdas 
iu  his  prolegg.,  and  for  the  contrary  view  OZeyss,  ZfAW.  1848,  865.  AHGZim- 
mebxann,  de  A.  Caecina  (1852),  p.  6.  BKxotz,  adnott  ad  Cic  Caecin.,  Lps.  1866. 
07  II.  JNMadyio,  udsigt  of  phil.-hist.  samf.  virksomh.  1878/80, 11.  CMFbahckex, 
Jtlnemos.  9,  24o. 

14)  de  imperio  Cn.  Pompei,  delivered  a.  688/66  when 
Cicero  was  praetor,  in  support  of  the  lex  Manilia.  The  praise  of 
Pompey  is  somewhat  exaggerated,  the  arrangement  is  scholasti- 
cally  strict,  but  the  style  is  masterly. 

1.  Cic.  de  or.  102.  Fbobto  p.  221.  Cf.  8chol.  Gbonov.  p.  437-442  Or.— MSS. 
are  the  Erfurtensis  (see  above  no.  18,  2),  then  the  Tegerns.  which  is  here  incomplete 
(above  no.  13,  2)  and  to  supplement  it  the  Hildeshemensis  s.  XIII  (KNohl,  Herm. 
21,  198)  and  others.  Dbumakn,  GB.  5,  356.  ANikl,  levitatem  et  fallaciam  argu- 
mentationis  in  Cic.  or.  etc.  ostend.,  Kempten  1842.  Badrrmbisteb,  Cic  Bede  de 
imp.  P.  naoh  ihrem  rhet.  Werte,  Luckau  1861.  Editions  by  CBebeckk  (Lps.  1884), 
CHalm  (Lps.  1849  and  ausgew  Bdn.  I,  Berl.10  1866),  GWGossbau  (QuedUnb.  1854), 
FBichteb  (Lpz.1  1883  by  AEserhard).  ADecerliko,  Gotha  1884.  ASWilkibs 
(after  Halm),  Lond.«  1885. 
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15)  pro  A.  Cluentio  Habito,  defence  against  a  charge  of 
poisoning,   a.  688/66. 

1.  Qtiwt.  2,  17,  21  Cicero  se  (enebras  offud'um  iudicibtu  in  causa  Cluentii  gloriatut 
est.  Cf.  ib.  4,  5, 11.  6,  5,  9.  11, 1,  61-63.  74.  Apoix.  Sid.  ep.  8, 10  M.  TuUiue  .  .  . 
pro  Cluentio  ip$e  $e  viciL—MSS. :  Manac.  15784,  Laur.  48, 12  and  51.  10  ;  Wolfenbutt. 
205.  Fragments  in  the  Turin  palimpsest.— Editions  by  JClasskx,  Bonn  1831, 
WBaxsat,  Oxf.'  1883.  W Y F  acssbt,  Lond.*  1888.— Discussions  of  the  legal  points 
Dbumabb,  GB.  5,  860.  CNiembyeb,  der  Prozess  gegen  CI.,  Kiel  1871.  CBardt,  ru 
Cics  Cluentiana.  Neuwiedl878.  HNettleship,  Lectures  and  Essays  (Lond.  1885)67. 

16-18)  The  three  speeches  de  lege  agraria  contra  P.  Ser- 
vilium  Rullum,  the  earliest  of  Cicero's  consular  speeches  (a. 
691/63),  combating  the  immoderate  proposals  of  the  popular  tri- 
bune Servilius  to  appoint  a  (democratic)  committee  of  ten  with 
the  most  extensive  powers  concerning  the  purchase  and  distri- 
bution of  land  in  Italy.  His  proposal  (which  was  also  directed 
against  Pompey)  is  impugned  by  Cicero  apparently  on  a  demo- 
cratic basis.  The  first  speech  was  delivered  in  the  Senate  on 
Jan.  1,  only  the  conclusion  being  extant,  the  second  and  third 
(short)  are  addressed  to  the  people,  while  a  fourth  speech  (like- 
wise short)  has  not  come  down  to  us. 

L  A  summary  of  his  consular  speeches  is  given  by  Cicsbo  himself  Att.  2, 1,  8. 
Qdmt.  2, 16,  7. 

2.  Best  MSS.:  Pithoeanus,  Erfurtensis  (see  above  no.  18,  2),  Erlangens.  8a 
HEbelibo,  codicis  Lagom.  9  auctoritas  in  oratt.  de  lege  agr.,  cum  mantissa  de 
cod.  Paris.  7774,  Brunswick  1868.— Bee.  et  e*pl.  AWZckpt,  Berl.  1861  (cf. 
FBiCHTEK,  JJ.  87,  251).— Dbumahx,  GB.  8,  152.  LLabgb,  rom.  Altert.  8,  281. 
Moumev,  BG.  86,  182.— HCGbbhabt,  obss.  in  Cic  de  1.  agr.,  Hof  1851.  HScbwabz, 
miscollanea  philol.  (Lps.  1878),  8-24 ;  coniectan.  critt.  in  Cic  oratt.  (Hirschb.  1888). 
HTKabsteb,  Mnemos.  NS.  6,  283.  482.  Haebicke,  on  Cic's  speeches  de  lege  agr., 
Stettin  1888. 

19)  pro  C.  Rabirio  perduellionis  reo,  a.  691/63. 

1.  Incompletely  preserved  (the  conclusion  is  missing,  see  above  no.  8,  2)  in 
late  MSS.  which  rest  upon  Poggio's  discoveries  see  above  no.  2,  2 ;  in  addition 
Niebuhr  in  1820  published  a  few  fragments  from  a  pal  imps.  Palatine- Vati- 
canus  (§180,  2). — An  early  commentator  ap.  Chakis.  GL.  1,  211,  20  quod  iudicii 
genu*  (Babirius  perduell.  reus  is  previously  mentioned)  Saeer  in  tandem  orationem 
M.  TuUii  ab  Horatio  tumpium  ait  etc.— On  this  subject  cf.  Mohmsex,  BG.  3«,  169. 
BLaixieb,  rev.  hist.  12  (1880),  257.  HWiaz,  JJ.  119,  177.  HPctsche,  d.  genus 
iudicii  der  Bede  Cic  pBab.,  Jena  1881.— Separate  ed.  by  WEHeitlaed,  Cambr. 
1862. 

20-23)  The  four  speeches  in  L.  Catilinam,  treating  of  the 
Catilinarian  conspiracy,  the  first  delivered  in  the  Senate  on 
Nov.  8.  691/63  and  charging  Catiline  with  his  latest  steps ;  the 
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second,  of  Nov.  9,  informing  the  people  of  the  events  in  the 
Senate  and  of  Catiline's  departure  from  Borne ;  the  third,  of  the 
evening  of  Dec.  3,  acquainting  the  people  with  the  imprisonment 
of  the  Catilinarians  left  at  Rome  and  the  evidence  of  the  letters 
seized  on  the  Allobroges ;  the  fourth  pronounced  in  the  Senate 
on  Dec.  5,  and  recommending  the  immediate  execution  of  the 
prisoners. 

1.  On  the  events  themselves  see  esp.  Drcmann  GE.  5,  877.  EH  ages,  Catilina, 
Konigsb.  1854.  Mommsex,  EG.  8*  175;  Herro.  1,  484.  FBacb  in  the  Progr.  v. 
Buchsweiler  1875;  Wurtt.  Korresp.-Bl.  1970,  24.  193.  252.  LLaxob,  rOm.  Alter- 
tttmer  8  (1871),  216.  CHachtmaxx,  die  chronol.  Bestimmung  von  Cic.  in  Cat.  I  u. 
II,  Seehausen  1877.  AWridkkr,  Phil.  Anz.  8.  410.  AWZcmpt,  JJ.  8uppl.  vol.  7, 
577  and  esp.  CJoax,  die  Entstehangsgesch.  der  Catilinar.  Verschworung,  ibid.  8, 
708.  782;  JJ.  131,  841.  JOoorxk,  wann  hat  Cic.  in  Cat.  I  u.  II  gehalten?  Budolfs- 
wert  1878.  79  II.  AKCun,  quo  die  Cic.  or.  in  Cat.  I  habuerit,  Bresl.  1885. — 
EvStebn,  Catil.  u.  d.  Parteikampfe  in  Bom  der  Jahre  66-68,  Dorp.  1888. 

2.  FA  Wolf  was  probably  joking  when  he  disputed  the  genuineness  of  one  of 
these  speeches,  though  even  later  on  he  upheld  this  view,  always  ambiguously, 
of  altera  ex  mediis  duabus.  Acting  on  this  hint,  ingenious  writers  insisted  on 
4  demonstrating '  the  spuriousness  first  of  or.  2  or  8,  then  of  4,  and  lastly  even  of 
1 !  This  dust-cloud  of  criticism  has  long  since  been  laid.  On  this  question  see 
the  appropriate  observations  of  Dbumann,  GE.  5,  470.  Also  Madvio,  Op.  aead. 
2,  838.  WBacmleix,  ZfAW.  1888,  66.  EHaokx,  de  Cic.  Catilinariis  ad  .  .  . 
Gottholdium,  Konigsb.  1851.  Moderate  criticism,  which  does  not  presume  spurious- 
ness on  the  ground  of  any  seeming  or  even  actual  defect,  will  be  obliged  to  leave 
these  speeches  to  Cicero. 

8.  These  orations  are  preserved  in  very  numerous  MSS.,  some  exceedingly 
corrupt;  among  the  best  are  e.g.  Laur.  45,  2  a.  XIV=Lagorru  62  (CALkhmaxm, 
Herm.  14,  625.  CFWMOlleks  Cic.  2,  2,  lxiv),  Ambros.  C.  29  inf.  s.  X  (Baiteb, 
Phil.  20,  385.  Facsim.  Ciiatelaix  t.  28,  3),  the  Monacenses  15964  s.  XI  (Chatxlaix 
t.  27,  8),  4611  s.  XII,  7809  s.  XIII.— Editions  by  CBekbckb  (Lps.  1828),  CHalx 
(Ausgew,  Edn.  IH,  Berl."  1886),  FEichteb  (Lpz.«  1882  by  AEbxbhabd).  KHacht- 
maxx,  Gotha  ■  1886.  APasdeba,  Turin  1885.  ASWilkixs  (after  Halm  with  many 
additions),  Lond.»  1879. 

24)  pro  L.  Murena,  a  successful  defence  of  the  consul  elect 
L.  Licinius  Murena,  who  was  prosecuted  under  the  lex  Tullia 
de  ambitu  (Nov.  691/63).  It  is  not  very  convincing,  but  in- 
genious and  lively,  with  all  sorts  of  witticisms  on  jurisprudence 
and  Stoicism,  representatives  of  which  were  then  Cicero's  oppo- 
nents, Ser.  Sulpicius  Rufus  and  M.  Cato ;  the  speaker  likewise 
cleverly  plays  upon  the  jurors'  dread  of  Catiline  gaining  the 
consulship.  The  speech  does  not,  however,  appear  to  have  been 
delivered  in  quite  the  same  form  in  which  it  was  published. 

1.  In  57  only  the  headings  of  the  sections  <U  Pbtumii  criminibu,,  de  Strvii 
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adote*r?ntu  are  given ;  sec  §  44,  7.  There  are  also  a  few  accidental  gape  in  our 
text  towards  the  end,  e.g.  78.  80.  86. 

2.  Qcikt.  11, 1,  69  sq.  Plut.  Cic.  85.  Dbcmahit,  GR.  4, 187.  5,  477.  Nikbubb, 
kl.  Schr.  2,  218.  Boot,  de  emendanda  et  explicanda  Cic  or.  pMur.,  Mnemosyne 
5,  847.  GSoRor,  de  Cir.  pM.  or.  comment,  critics,  I,  Potsd.  1861.  Other  critical 
contributions  by  JFCCamfe  ( JJ.  93,  179)  and  Teuffbl  (ibid.  99,  856.  101,  821. 
108,  264.  504.  723.  105,  668).  LUruchs,  BhM,  83,  158.  CMFrarckex,  Mnemos. 
NS.  5,  295.  JYolxel,  JJ.  113,  506.  WHBoscbeb,  JJ.  181,  877.  AGbcmme,  Cic. 
or.  pMur.  dispoeitio,  Gera  1887. 

8.  The  MS&,  which  are  of  late  date  throughout,  are  all  derived  from  the  one 
brought  to  Italy  by  Poggio  (see  above  no.  2,  2).  CHalm,  die  Hss.  zn  Cic.  pMur. 
Manch.  SBer.  1861, 1,  487.  On  the  Wolfenbtlttel.  205  see  Wbampelmbyeb  (§  178,  3) 
P.  II-IV,  Hannov.  1874-78.— Editions :  Bee  et  explicavit  AWZumpt,  Berl.  1859 
(discussions  concerning  it  between  CHalm  and  AWZcmpt  in  the  ZfGW.  14,  881. 
15,  837.  16,  337.  833).  Explained  by  GTiscmeb  (Berl.  1861),  CHalm  (Ausgew. 
Bdn.  Vn,  Berl.4  1883),  HAKoch  (and  GLardoraf,  Lpx.*  1885),  WEHritlaxo, 
Camb*  1877.— Translated  by  GWbrdt,  Stuttg.  1869. 

25)  pro  P.  (Co  me  Ho)  Sail  a,  of  the  year  692/62,  a  successful 
defence  against  a  charge  of  participation  in  the  Catilinarian 
conspiracy. 

1.  Schol.  Bob.  p.  859-369  Or.  Cell.  12,  12,  2.— Best  MSS. :  Monac  18787 
(Tegeraseensis)  and  Palatine- Vaticanus  1525.— GEJEvkbts,  de  Cic  or.  p.  Sylla, 
Nymwegen  1835.  MSetffkbt,  ep.  crit.  ad  C.  Halmium  de  Cic  p.  Sulla  et  Seat, 
orrM  Berl.  1848,  together  with  Halm,  JJ.  55,  30.  CCamtb,  Beitr.  but  Kritik  des 
Cic.  1  (Greiffenberg  1860),  2L— Editions  by  KHFrotscher  (Lps.  1831 ;  commentary 
1882),  CHalm  (Lps.  1845  and  Ausgew.  Rdn.  VII,  BerL*  1883),  FBichtkb  (and 
GLardobaf,  Lpz.*  1885),  JSBeid  (Cambr.  1882). 

26)  pro  Arc  hi  a,  delivered  a.  692/62  in  defence  of  the  con- 
tested citizenship  of  Archias. 

1.  The  speech  abounds  in  declamation  and  its  genuineness  was  questioned  on 
that  ground  by  CWSchrodrr  (Lpz.  1818),  who  was  opposed  by  FPlatz  (Seebode's 
krit.  Arch.  1820-22) ;  but  JCWBOchrbb  (Scbwerin  1839.  1841)  raised  new  doubts, 
which  were  answered  by  JLattmarb  (Gott.  1847) ;  yet  why  should  not  Cicero 
have  indulged  in  declamation  ?  Cf.  LHSchxeitheb,  Mnemosyne  5, 115 ;  also  Tac 
dial.  37  nee  Ciceronem  magnum  orator  em  P.  Quintiue  defenjus  out  Licinius  Archiat 
faciunt:  Catilina  et  MUo  et  Verre*  et  Anton  iu*  hone  iUi/amam  eircum<lr,i<  runt. 

2.  Best  MSS.:  Bruxellensis  (Gemblacensis)  5352  s.  XI /XII  (Facsim.  Chatelaib 
t.  88),  Erfurtensis  s.  XII  (see  above  no.  13,  2).— Editions  by  BStCbbbbcbo  (Lps. 

1882.  Lps.  1839),  CHalm  (Ausgew.  Bdn.  Ill,  Berl.1*  1886),  FBichteb  (Lpx.3  1884 
by  AEbebbabo),   ETkomas  (avec  une  nouvelle  collation  de  Geinblac  etc.),  Paris 

1883.  PThomas,  Mons  1882.   JSBeid,  Cambr.*  1884. 

8.  For  explanations  see  Schol.  Bob.  p.  858-859  Or.  FJacobs  in  Ersch  and 
G ruber' 8  Allg.  Enc.  I,  5, 187.  Dbcmann,  GB.  4,  199.  Schheithsb,  Mnemos.  5, 113. 
CAcTERBiETH,  Blfbayr  GW.  8,  822. 

27)  pro  L.  (Valerio)  Flacco,  of  a.  695/59,  a  successful  de- 
fence against  an  actio  repetundarum  raised  by  D.  Laelius. 

1.  Macros.  2, 1,  13  pro  L.  Flacco,  quern  repetundarum  renin  ioci  opportunilote 
B.L.  U 
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de  mamfe$li*»umi»  criminibus  exemit.  it  iocut  in  or  at  tone  non  exttal :  mihi  ex  libra 
Furii  Bibaculi  notut  eat  —  There  is  at  the  beginning  of  the  speech  a  lacuna  which 
AMai  has  partially  filled  in  by  the  aid  of  the  scholiasta  Bobiensis  (§  295,  4)  and 
from  a  cod.  Ambros.  (§  180,  2).  The  chief  MS.  is  the  Vatic.  Basilic,  s.  VIII/ LX 
(§  178,  8),  which  however  contains  only  §  89-54  (new  collation  ap.  ARbiffeb- 
scheid,  Bresl.  ind.  schol.  1885/86).  Also  Mon.  15784,  Bern.  854.  There  is  no 
extant  MS.  evidence  for  §  75-88:  according  to  the  account  of  KPeutinger  they 
were  first  printed,  from  a  MS.  which  is  now  lost,  in  the  edition  of  ACratander, 
Basel  152a  Cf.  Mommsex,  Herm.  18,  160.— WOetliho,  librorum  mss.  Cic.  pFlacco 
condicio,  Hameln  1872.— Dbumank,  GB.  5,  619.— WGPluyoebs,  lect.  tull.  (Leid. 
1856),  44.  CAJobdan,  annotatt  critt.,  Soeet  1868.  JFCCampe,  zu  Cic.  p.  Fl., 
Progr.  v.  Greiffenberg  1879.  HTKabster,  Mnemos.  NS.  7,  800.  RDabeste,  MeL 
Graux  (Par.  1884)  7.— An  annotated  edition  by  AdcMesbil,  Lpz.  1888. 

28-31)  Four  speeches  post  reditu m,  viz.  (28)  oratio  cum 
senatui  gratias  egit ;  (29)  cum  populo  gratias  egit ;  (30)  de  domo 
sua  ad  pontifices,  to  prove  the  invalidity  of  the  consecration  of 
the  site  of  his  house  by  Clodius  and  his  legal  claim  to  its  restitu- 
tion, all  three  of  September  697/57 ;  (31)  de  haruspicum  responsis, 
of  a.  698/56  and  caused  by  the  declaration  of  the  haruspices,  that 
sacred  institutions  were  being  violated,  a  declaration  explained 
by  Clodius  of  Cicero's  house  (as  a  consecrated  site),  but  which 
Cicero  applies  to  Clodius  himself. 

1.  The  first  speech  is  an  expression  of  thanks  for  the  efforts  of  the  Senate  in 
favour  of  Cicero's  return  (ad  Att.  4,  1,  5).  For  the  third  speech  cf.  ad  Att.  4,  2,  2. 
Quiet.  10, 1,  28;  for  the  fourth  Asook.  p.  69  Or.  62,  K.-S.  (de  arusp.  response) 
and  Qui nt.  5, 11,  42. 

2.  The  second  speech,  ad  Quirites,  cannot  be  proved  genuine  by  external 
arguments,  and  there  are  various  reasons  to  suspect  it  on  internal  grounds. 
MLakob,  de  Cic.  altera  post  red i turn  oratione,  Lpz.  1875;  IwMCller,  JB.  1874/75, 
1,  689. — The  other  three  are  undoubtedly  genuine,  though  they  have  been  fre- 
quently impugned.  JMarklaxd  (Remarks  on  the  epistles  of  Cic.  to  Brutus  etc 
with  a  dissertation  upon  four  orations  ascribed  to  Cic,  Lond.  1745,  cf.  Wolf's 
edition  p.  xlvii)  was  strongly  supported  in  his  doubts  by  FA  Wolf  (Cic.  quae 
vulgo  feruntur  oratt.  IV  etc.,  Berl.  1801),  whose  views  were  adopted  by  Schutz, 
Orelli,  CLKayser  (in  the  edition  by  him  and  Baiter  4,  IX)  and  others.  Various 
discussions  thereon.  More  recent  literature:  Dbcmaxh,  GR.  2,800.811.  GLah- 
meteb,  orat.  de  harusp.  reap,  habitae  originem  Tullianam  etc.,  Gott.  1849; 
WHoffmahk,  de  fide  et  auctor.  orat.  Cic  de  har.  resp.,  Burg  1878  (in  answer  to 
the  arguments  for  spuriousneas  advanced  by  SPPompb  vah  Meerdbbvoort,  ad  or. 
q.  Cic.  fertur  de  har.  resp.,  Leid.  1850).  ADiktzsch,  tlber  die  Halmsche  Ausgabe 
der  Beden  Ciceros  in  ihrer  Bedeutung  fur  die  Untersuchung  der  angefochtenen 
Reden,  RhM.  12,  529.  CHOGbotehfeldt,  de  or.  Cic.  de  domo  inventione  et  dis» 
positione,  Helsingf.  1879.  CROce,  de  Cic  or.  de  domo,  Munich.  1881. — LLanok, 
spicil.  in  Cic.  de  domo,  Lps.  1880.   HJordan,  quaestt.  crit.,  KOnigsb.  1886. 

8.  The  best  MS.  is  the  Parisinus  7794  s.  IX  (see  concerning  it  CHalm,  RhM. 
9,  821),  also  Erlang.  88  Bruxell.  5845  s.  XII.— HWagheb,  Cic  or.  post  red.  in 
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senatu  rec,  scripturae  var.  adiecit,  prolegomsnis  instruxit,  annotationibus  .  .  . 
*>xplanavit,  defendit,  Lps.  s.  a.  (1858). — Criticism:  HTKabstex,  Mnemos.  NS. 
4 ,  399. 

32)  pro  P.  Sestio,  of  March  698/66,  a  successful  defence 
against  a  suit  de  vi,  in  which  Cicero  avails  himself  of  all  the 
resources  of  oratory.  The  orator  speaks,  however,  at  greater 
length  of  himself  and  the  aristocratic  party  than  of  the  accusa- 
tion and  the  accused. 

1.  ad  Q.  fr.  2,  4,  1  Sestims  nosUr  absolmtms  est  a.  d.  V.  Id.  Mart.,  ei  .  .  . 
omnibus  sententiii  abiolutus  «*/....  tcito  no*  in  to  iudicio  consecuio*  esse  ut  omnium 
gratusimi  videremur.  nam  defendendo  ei  moroso  komini  cumulatissime  satis  fecimus 
et  .  .  .  Vatinium  .  .  .  concidimus.— Schol.  Bob.  p.  291-318  Or.  JNMadvig, 
op.  ac  1,  411.  524.  Dbumasn,  OR.  5,  661.  ASWesbsbebq,  obss.  in  or.  S.,  Viborg 
1837.  CFHbbmabh,  vindiciae  lect  Bern,  in  Cic.  Seat.,  Gott.  1852.  WPacl,  ZfG  W. 
28,  305.  HPbobst,  JJ.  97,  351.  HWbamfelxeybb,  librorum  mss.  qui  Cic.  orr.  p. 
Sest.  et  pro  CseL  continent  ratio,  GOtt  1868;  Cod.  Wolfenb.  2  (1874),  p.  xxix. 
LUblichs,  RhM.  33,  150.  EOppexriedeb,  eu  Cic.  pSest.,  Augsb.  1877.  EObtmaks, 
ZfGW.  33,  417.  MHkbte,  z.  Krit.  v.  Cic  pSest.,  JJ.  Suppl.  13,  88.  OKimbio, 
de  Seatianae  interpolatt.,  Heidelb.  1882.  LBoebsch,  rev.  de  l'instr.  publ.  Beige 
1883,  285. 

2.  Chief  MS. :  the  Paris.  7794  s.  IX,  also  Bruxell.  5845  8.  XII.  Monac  15734 
and  others.  Editions  by  OMMCllxr  (Eoslin  *  1831),  JCWLotebeck  (Baireuth  1829, 
with  p.  leg.  Man.),  Obelli  (with  p.  Cael.,  Zttr.  1882,  also  prefixed  to  the  Zurich 
Lectionskatal.  1834  and  Heidelb.  1835),  CHalm  (Lps.  1845,  also  Ausgew.  Bdn.  IV, 
Berl.«  1886),  HAKoch  (Lps.1  1877  by  AEbkbhabd).  BBoutbbwbe,  Gotha  1888. 
HAHoldkk,  Lond.  1888. 

33)  (Interrogatio)  in  P.  Vatinium  testem,  connected  with 
the  suit  against  Sestius,  in  which  Vatinius  had  been  a  witness 
for  the  prosecution.    This  speech  was  also  successful. 

1.  Cic.  ad  Qu.  fr.  2,  4, 1  (see  no.  82, 1).  Schol.  Bob.  p.  815-324  Or.  Dbcmabk 
GB.  5,  682.— The  MSS.  correspond  to  those  for  the  pro  Sestio.— Edition  by  CHalm, 
Lps.  1846.   Cf.  JNMadvio,  op.  acad.  1,  508. 

34)  pro  M.  Caelio  (§  209,  5),  of  a.  698/56,  full  of  esprit  and 
cutting  witticisms,  especially  against  the  real  prosecutrix,  the 
ill-famed  Clodia ;  a  speech  of  much  importance  for  our  knowledge 
of  Roman  morals. 

1.  MSS. :  Paris.  7794  s.  IX  (Facsim.  Chatelaib  t.  23),  Erfurt,  Bruxell.  5345, 
Harleian.  4927  (collated  by  EBahbbxs,  rev.  de  phiL  8,  38),  all  a  XII :  for  certain 
passages  cf.  besides  the  Milan  and  Turin  palimpsests,  see  §  180,  2.— LSchwabe, 
quaestt  Catull.  68.  66.  JNMadvio,  op.  acad.  1, 875.  ASWesekbbbg,  krit  Bemaerk. 
til  Cics  Cael.,  Viborg  1886.  HWrampklbrykb  (see  no.  82,  1  and  §  178,  8). 
WObtliko,  librorum  mss.  Cic.  or  p.  C.  .  .  condicio  .  .  eiusdem  Caelianae  virtutes 
et  vitia,  Gott.  1868.  CBabwes,  quaest  tull.  spec.  I  ad  Cael.  or.  S)>ectans,  Gott  1868. 
CMFbaxcbex,  Mnemos.  8,  201.   FScholl,  BhM.  35,  542.   Bahbbbs  1.1. 
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35)  De  provinciis  consularibus,  delivered  about  the  end 
of  May  698/56,  in  order  to  obtain  the  prolongation  of  the  gover- 
norship of  Gaul  for  Caesar. 

1.  MSS.  as  for  no.  34. — Drumahn,  OB.  5,  706.  Mommskw,  BO.  3",  823.  Madviq, 
op.  2, 1.  EMCllkr,  Einleit.  zu  Cic.  de  pr.  conn.,  KattowiUs  1886.— Explained  by 
GTischeb,  Berl.  1861. 

36)  pro  L.  (Cornelio)  Balbo,  of  a.  698/56,  the  defence  of  an 
intimate  friend  of  Caesar  (and  Pompey)  against  the  charge  of 
arrogation  of  the  rights  of  citizenship. 

1.  MSS.  as  for  no.  84.— Madvio,  op.  2,  18.  WPactl,  stud.  Ciceroniana,  Berl. 
1875,  EJiiLLiKsr,  etude  sur  Cic.  pBalbo,  Lyon  1881 ;  de  L.  Corn.  Balbo,  Paris  1886. 
JHochk,  de  L.  Cornelio  Balbo  p.  I,  Bossleben  1882.  AG  A8QUY,  de  Cic.  p Balbo 
oratione  sive  de  civitatis  jure  ex  Cic  libris,  Paris  1886.— Edition  by  JSBkid, 
Cambr.  1879. 

37)  In  L.  (Calpurnium)  Pisonem,  of  a.  699/55,  delivered  in 
the  Senate,  a  speech  of  monstrous  vehemence. 

1.  Ascos.  p.  1-17  Or.  1-15  K.-S.  The  commencement  has  been  lost.  Eleven 
fragments  of  it  were  published  for  the  first  time  from  the  MS.  at  Cues  (see  above 
no.  12, 1),  by  JKlkin,  d.  Hs.desNic.  C.  (Berlin  1866)  49.  Only  incomplete  versions 
of  the  correct  text  of  the  speech  have  been  preserved  in  the  Turin  palimpsest  and 
the  cod.  Vatic.  Basilican.  (§  178,  8)  s.  VIII;  the  latter  however  only  contains 
§  82-74  together  with  a  few  old  scholia  (published  by  ABEirPKBsrneiD,  Bresl.  ind. 
schol.  1885/86,  10) ;  the  more  complete  MSS.  e.g.  Monac.  15784,  the  Erfurtensis  etc., 
show  a  great  deterioration,  embodying  numerous  g losses. 

2.  Drum AKx,  GB  6, 4.  CMFranckkx  M nemos.  12,  61.  JBake,  schol.  hypomn. 
4,298. 

38)  pro  Cn.  Plancio,  of  a.  700/54,  against  a  charge  of 
bribery. 

1.  Schol.  Bob.  p.  258-278  Or.— Manuscripts :  Monac.  17787  (Tegernseensis), 
Erfurtensis.— Drumamn,  GB.  6,  45.— HKbil,  obss.  in  Plane.,  Erl.  1864.  CCampe, 
J  J.  95,  265.— Editions  by  GGaratoni,  Bologna  1815,  EWondkr,  Lps.  1880,  EKopkk, 
Lpz. 8  1887  (by  GLakdoraf),  HAHoldbw,  Lond.  1881,  GBBomho,  Turin  1887. 

39)  pro  C.  Rabirio  Postnmo,  the  defence  (probably  unsuc- 
cessful) of  a  partisan  of  Caesar  against  a  well  founded  charge  of 
extortions,  a.  700/54. 

1.  Qcint.  8,  6,  11.  4,  2,  10.  Cf.  StTKT.  Claud.  16.— All  the  MSB.  (e.g.  Monac. 
15784,  Ambros.  C  121  inf.)  are  derived  from  that  brought  from  Italy  by  Poggio, 
and  are  therefore  late  and  untrustworthy. — Drumaxw,  GB.  6,  71.  CHaui,  uber 
Oiceros  Bede  pro  B.P.,  Abh.  d.  Munch.  Ak.  7,  8,  621.  BtkxBrixk,  Phil.  11,  92  ; 
Mnemos.  NS.  2,  80. 

40)  pro  T.  Mil  one  on  the  murder  of  Clodius,  which  is  repre- 
sented as  an  act  of  self-defence  on  the  part  of  Milo,  a.  702/52.  It 
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is  not,  however,  the  speech  actually  delivered  (which  was  not 
successful),  but  a  subsequent  revision  of  it,  a  real  masterpiece  of 
oratorical  art. 

1.  Ascox.  p.  81-55  Or.  2(M9  C.-S.  (ed.  ill.  Frotschbh,  Freiberg  1845).  Qvixt. 
6,  5,  10.  10,  5,  20.  Schol.  Bob.  p.  275-290.  Schol.  Gros.  p.  443  »\.  Cf.  below 
§  210,2  ad  fin.  and  §268,  6.- Chief  MSB.:  Monac.  18787  (Tegeruseensis,  Facsim. 
Chatblaix  t.  27),  Erfurtensis  (from  this  WFbeukd,  Bresl.  1888  published  the 

'  speech  pMil.  in  a  lithographic  facsimile) ;  also  for  some  passages  the  Turin 
palimpsest  is  important.  Editions  by  EOsexbrCgorx  (*Hamb.  1872  by  HWiaz), 
CHalm  (Auagew.  Red.  V,  Berl.»  1885),  J.  and  AAYaoemeb  (Mons»  1876),  FRichteb 
(Lpx.  *  1881  by  AEbebhabd).  RB^jtebwek,  Gotha  1887.  JSPurton,  Camb.  1877.— 
Translated  into  Greek  by  WBibklku,  Stuttgart  1860. 

2.  AFGCubth,  de  artificiosa  forma  or.  p.  M.,  Berl.  1883.   LSpemoel,  ZfAW . 
1813,  432.    HMeusbcbgeb,  qua  ten  us  Cic  in  or.  pMil.  observaverit  praecepta 
rhetorica,  Ried  1882.— CW ex,  an  Cic  p.  M.,  JJ.  88,  207.   LLaxoe,  obss.  ad  Cic.  or  . 
HiL,  Gieasen  1864.  65 1L 

a  The  speech  as  actually  delivered  had  also  been  preserved.  Aucox.  36,  24 
Or.  42,  21  K.-S.  manet  ilia  quoque  excepta  (by  short-hand  writers)  eius  or  alio . 
Qcikt.  4,  8,  17.  Schol.  Bob.  276, 10  et  exiat  alitu  (Ciceronis)  praeterea  liber  actorum 
pro  Milone.  A  fragment  of  this  first  speech  occurs  ap.  Qujkt.  9,  2,  54  and  Schol. 
Bob.  846,  13.   HGaumitx,  zu  den  Bobienser  Cic-Scholien,  Dresd.  1884,  1. 

41)  pro  M.  Marcel lo,  a.  708/46,  addressed  to  Caesar  in  the 
Senate  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  recall  of  an  old  adversary 
of  his  (§  202,  5). 

1.  The  three  speeches  pMarc  Lig.  Deiot  were  even  in  ancient  times  coupled 
together  as  "  Caesar  ianae  "  ;  sen  Nom.  437,  9  M.  Tmlliu*  in  Cttetarianit  ( =  pMarc.  2). 
Sebv.  Aen.  11,  438  Cicero  t*  Cae*ariami*  (=  pDeiot.  12).  Pbob.  GL.  4,  27,  18 
Cicero  .  .  .  in  Caetariania  ( =  pDeiot.  41)  and  elsewhere. 

2.  The  speech  pMarc.  also,  in  spite  of  quotations  and  other  evidence,  has  not 
t-scaped  the  attacks  of  scepticism.  FA  Wolf  in  particular  has  expended  all  his 
ingenuity  in  the  attempt  to  prove  that  the  speech  is  bad  (which  must  be  granted) 
and  therefore  not  Ciceronian  ;  see  the  pref.  to  his  editiou  (Berl.  1802).  CLKaybex 
(in  his  and  Baiter's  edition  of  Cicero  5,vm)  concurred  with  Wolf.  Recent  answers 
to  Wolf  FHahke,  orat.  pMarc.  defendit,  Jena  1876  (also  IwMClleb,  JB.  1877,2, 
248)  and  HSchwakeb,  de  Cic.  quae  fertur  or.  pMarc.,  Erl.  1886. 

3.  Schol.  Axbb.  p.  847  sq.  Schol.  Gbonov.  p.  418  sqq.  Or.  Dbcharn,  GR.  6, 
262.— Manuscripts:  Bruxellensis  5345  (Gemblacensis),  Erfurtensis,  Ambros.  C  29 
inf.  s.  X.  Admont.  388  s.  XII  (collation  by  MPetschebiq,  ZfoG.  34, 1).— Explained 
(together  with  Ligar.  and  Deiot.)  by  FRichtkb  (Lpx.  »  1886  by  AEbebhabd). 

42)  pro  Q.  Ligario,  a  public  intercession  with  Caesar  in 
favour  of  this  exiled  partisan  of  Pompey,  a.  708/46. 

1.  CGcttxabr,  de  earum  quae  vocantur  Caesarian ae  orationum  Tullian.  genere 
dicendi,  Greifsw.  1888,  attempts  (following  UvWilamowttx,  Herm.  12,  882)  to  show 
that  Cicero  in  the  speech  pro  Maroello  before  Caesar  poses  as  an  Asiatic,  but  in  the 
speeches  pLig.  and  pDeiot.  as  an  Atticist  (pr.  67  supr),  out  of  consideration  for  Caesar ! 
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2.  Schol.  Ambros.  p.  871  sq.  Schol.  Gron.  p.  414  aqq.  Or.— The  MSS.  as  for  no. 
41,  8.-Editions  by  AFSoldam  (Hanau  1889),  CHal*  (Ausgew.  Edn.  V,  Berl.  •  18B5), 
FEichter  (see  no.  41, 8).— Translation  with  notes  by  HKratz,  Stuttg.  1869.  Criti- 
cism: H Jordan,  quaestt.  crit.,  Konigsb.  1886,  8. 

43)  pro  rege  Deiotaro,  in  defence  of  the  king  of  Galatia  of 
that  name  against  the  charge  of  attempting  to  murder  Caesar, 
delivered  at  Caesar's  residence,  October  709/46. 

1.  Schol.  Amur.  p.  872.  Schol.  Orok.  p.  421  sqq.  Or.— MSS.  as  for  no.  41, 8, 
and  in  addition  the  Oudian.835  s.  X  in.  Wolfenbttttel. — Editions  by  KHFrotschkr 
(Lps.  1836),  AFSoldan  (Hanau  1886),  CHalm  (Ausgew.  Bdn.  V,  Berl.  •  1885), 
FBichter  (see  no.  41,  2). 

44-57)  InM.Antonium  orationnm  Philippicarum,  libri 
XIV,  of  the  years  710/44  and  711/43.  In  the  first  (2  Sept.  710/44) 
the  speaker  endeavours  to  justify  his  long  absence  from  the  stage 
of  political  life  and  complains  of  a  recent  attack  on  the  part  of 
his  '  friend  '  M.  Antony.  When  Antony  had  been  roused  by  this, 
on  19  Sept.,  to  make  a  speech  in  the  Senate  in  which  he  attacked 
the  whole  political  career  of  Cicero  (who  was,  however,  absent), 
the  orator  wrote  a  reply  in  the  form  of  an  answer  returned  on 
the  spot,  but  which  was  not  published  until  after  Antony's 
departure  from  Rome — the  second  Philippica.  In  the  third 
(Dec.  20),  he  recommends  that  the  Senate  should  award  special 
praise  to  D.  Brutus  and  Octavianus  for  resisting  the  consul, 
M.  Antony,  and  this  having  been  obtained,  Cicero  the  same 
evening  announced  the  resolution  to  the  people,  in  the  fourth 
speech.  The  fifth  speech  (1  Jan.  711/43)  has  for  its  purpose  to 
recommend  the  award  of  special  honours  to  those  adversaries  of 
M.  Antony  and  to  declare  him  an  enemy  of  the  state.  The  first 
half  of  this  prosposal  having  been  passed  on  4  Jan.,  but  an  attempt 
at  mediation  being  contemplated  in  the  place  of  the  second  half, 
Cicero  announced  this  to  the  people  on  the  same  day,  in  the 
sixth  speech.  The  seventh  (end  of  Jan.)  is  intended  again  to 
urge  the  immediate  declaration  of  war  against  M.  Antony,  and  in 
the  eighth  (beginning  of  February)  he  blames  the  adoption  of 
an  unsatisfactory  compromise  after  that  attempt  had  failed,  and 
puts  forth  positive  proposals  of  his  own.  In  the  ninth  he  again 
attacks  M.  Antony  and  advocates  special  distinctions  and  honours 
to  be  awarded  to  Ser.  Sulpicius.  In  the  tenth  speech  (end  of 
Feb.  at  latest)  the  subsequent  confirmation  of  the  measures  taken 
by  M.  Brutus  in  Macedonia  and  Greece  is  recommended.  The 
eleventh  (middle  of  March  711/43)  is  an  unsuccessful  argument 
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in  favour  of  committing  the  punishment  of  Dolabella  (who  had 
executed  C.  Trebonius,  one  of  the  assassins  of  Caesar)  to  C.  Cassias, 
himself  one  of  the  assassins.  In  the  twelfth,  which  almost 
immediately  followed  the  preceding,  Cicero  attempts  to  prevent 
the  second  embassy  to  M.  Antony  (which  had  been  decided  on) 
and  to  free  himself  from  all  share  in  it.  In  the  thirteenth 
(20  March  711/43)  he  defends  his  warlike  policy  against  the 
peaceful  counsels  of  M.  Lepidus  and  Munatius  Plancus.  In  the 
fourteenth  and  last  (22  April  711/43)  he  recommends  the  cele- 
bration of  a  great  thanksgiving  on  account  of  the  victory  gained 
over  M.  Antony  near  Forum  Gallorum,  and  honours  to  the 
victorious  generals.  The  tone  of  these  Philippics  is  angry,  and 
the  lively,  impassioned  language  does  not  eschew  strong  and 
coarse  expressions. 

L  The  chief  MS.  is  the  Vatic.-Basilican.  H  25  9.  IX  (§  178,  8)  (FDbvcks,  de 
Cic.  Philippic,  oratt.  cod.  Vatic.,  M Ouster  1844),  next  Monac.  8787  (Tegernseensis) 
».  XI  and  others.  On  a  Phil.  MS.  in  Cheltenham  GNctt,  Academy  no.  679,  832. — 
Editions  of  the  Phil. :  by  GGWkrksdobf  (Lps  1821  sq.  II ;  verb?  Text  ib.  1825), 
by  JRKixg,  *Oxf.  1877;  the  second  (which  is  especially  famous,  Iuv.  10,  125) 
published  separately  by  Webbsdobf  (with  a  translation,  Lpz.  1815),  JGahtbrllk 
Par. »  1882,  GLajcsoh,  Par.  1881,  AEPesrctt,  Cambr.  1887.  The  first  and  second 
explained  by  CHalx  (Ausgew.  Edn.  VI,  BerL  •  1881)  and  HAKoch  (Lps. »  1879  by 
AEbkrhard).  The  second,  edited  after  Halm,  with  corrections  and  additions,  by 
JEBMator,  Lond.«  1878. 

2.  ,TM  ittkhmayh,  Beitr.  znr  ErkJ.  der  ersten  phil.  R.  (Aschaffonb.  1841) ;  to  the 
second  (ib.  1848.  45).  CCaxpb,  Phil.  10,  627 ;  JJ.  91,  168.  Against  AKbacsk's 
doubts  concerning  the  genuineness  of  the  fourth  speech  (Cic.  Phil.  IVexpl.  et  Ciceroni 
derogavit,  Berl.  1889,  and  Jahn's  Archiv  13,  297)  see  CAJobdab,  ZfAW.  1840,  611. 
Schcstbb,  vindiciae  Cic.  or.  Phil,  quartae,  Luneb.  1851  sq.  SChbSchi blitz,  Cic. 
Phil,  nona,  Wetzlar  1844.  On  the  chronology  OESchmidt,  de  epist.  Cassian. 
25.  27. 84.  Criticism :  CGCobbt,  Mnemos.  NS.  7,  113.  TmGompkbs,  Wien.  Studd. 
2,  148.— OHacschild,  de  sermonis  proprietatt.  in  Cic  oratt.  PhiL,  Diss.  Halens. 

180.  Besides  these  67  speeches  we  possess  fragments  of  about 
20  more,  and  we  know  the  titles  of  30  others  delivered  by  Cicero. 
In  addition  to  these  there  are  a  number  of  laudations  which  were 
published,  but  never  pronounced,  viz.  of  Caesar  (a.  698/66),  Cato 
the  Younger  (a.  708/46)  and  his  sister  Porcia  (a.  703/61). 

1.  Important  fragments  have  been  preserved  :  a)  of  the  two  Cornelianae  (pro 
C.  Cornelio  de  maiestate,  a.  689/65,  see  Ascom.  p.  56-81  Or.  50-72  K.-S.  and  Quiht. 
8,  8,  8;  cf.  6,  5,  10.  10,  5,  18.  BGBbcr,  quaestt.  in  Cic.  p.  C.  Cornelio  orationes, 
Lps.  1877);  b)  of  the  oratio  in  toga  Candida,  a.  690/64  delivered  in  the  Senate,  cf. 
BCchbxrb,  Q.  Cic.  p.  9.  PKOtschau,  de  Cic.  or.  in  toga  Candida,  Lps.  1881 ;  in  the 
time  of  Asconius  (p.  84  K.-S.)  there  were  in  circulation  answers  to  this  speech  of 
Cicero,  which  had  been  forged  by  his  enemies  in  the  name  of  Catiline  and  An- 
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tony  *,  c)  of  the  speech  pro  Aemilio  Scauro,  a.  700/54,  see  Drumabk,  GB.  6,  36. 
AacoM.  p.  18-80  Or.  16-25  K.-S.  Schol.  Bob.  p.  873-876  Or.  HGacmitz,  de 
Scauri  caussa  repetundarum  et  de  Cic  pScauro,  Lpz.  Stud.  2,  249.  Criticism : 
CMFrancken,  Mnemos.  NS.  11,  875;  d)  in  Clodium  et  Curionem;  RG  Beck,  Einl. 
u.  Dispos.  zu  Cic.  in  Clod,  et  Cur.,  Zwickau  1886. 

2.  The  principal  MSS.  of  the  fragments  of  orations  are :  Ambros.  B  57  sup.  s. 
V.  palimps.  (facsim.  Chatklain  t.  29,  1),  Taurinensis  A  II  2  (Chatelain  t.  29, 
2),  Vatic.-Palat.  24  a.  V  (Cuatkl.  t.  82,  2). — Collective  editions  of  the  fragments  of 
some  of  the  speeches:  Sex  orationum  partes  ineditae,  ed.  AMai.  Milan*  1817  ;  Auc- 
tor.  class.  2,  277.  Oratt.  p.  Fonteio  et  C.  Babir.  fragmenta  ed.  BGXiedchr,  Borne 
1820.  Oratt.  p.  Scaur.,  Tull.  et  in  Clod,  fragmenta  inedita  ed.  APsraoa,  Stuttg. 
1824  (with  commentatio  de  biblioth.  Bobienai  by  APeyrok,  p.  in  ;  inventarium 
librorum  monasterii  8.  Columbani  de  Bobio,  p.  1,  and  annotation *-s  on  it,  p.  70). 
Oratt.  p.  Tull.,  in  Clod.,  p.  Scauro,  p.  Flacco  fragmenta  ined.  coll.  CBeikr,  Lps.  1825, 
with  Indd.  (edited  by  GHertkl),  Lpz.  1831.  JKleix,  lib.  eine  Handschr.  des 
Nik.  v.  Cues  nebst  ungedruckten  Fragm.  Cic  Beden,  Berl.  1866. — The  fragments 
of  the  speeches  in  the  complete  editions  e.g.  in  Baiter-Kayser  11,  1  and  in  CFW 
MCller  4,  8,  231.  CHalx,  Beitr.  z.  Berichtig.  u.  Erganzung  der  cic.  Fragmente, 
Mttnch.  SBer.  1862  2,  1.  FBelih,  de  Cic.  Orationum  deperditarum  fragmentis, 
Par.  1875.— List  of  the  speeches  of  which  there  are  no  fragments  extant  e.g.  in 
CF WMOller  4, 8,  289. 

8.  Sketches  and  schemes  of  speeches  by  Cicero  were  published  from  his  papers 
by  his  freedman  Tiro.  Quint.  10,  7,  30  quod  fecisse  M.  Tullium  commentariis  ipsius 
appareU  ib.  81  Ciceroni*  ad  praesen*  nwdo  tempos  aplatoe  {commentaries)  libertu$  Tiro 
contraxit.  Cf.  ib.  4, 1, 69  Cicero  pro  Scauro  ambitus  reo,  quae  causa  est  in  commentariis 
(nam  bis  eundem  defendit), prosopopoeia  .  .  utitur.  Hieronym.  apol.  ad  fiufin,  2,469 
Vail,  (tit  commentariis  causarum,  pro  Gabinio).   CFWMCllkk's  Cic.  4,  8,  291. 

4.  For  Cicero's  laudatio  Ca«*aris  see  ad  Att.  4,  5 ;  for  his  laudatio  Porciae  ib. 
18,  37,  3.  13,  48,  2. — ad  Q.  fr.  3,  8, 5  Servant  Domestici  Jilii  funus  perluctuosum  fuit  a. 

d.  VIII  Kal.  Dec.  (J.  700/54),  laudavit  pater  scripto  meo. 

6.  PLCT.Caes.  54  typa^t  Kixtpw  ey/cumo*  K&rwvoi,  geofm  T^\by^8itu*o%  K&rwa. 
FSchskideb,  de  Ciceronis  Catone  minore,  Zf  AW.  1887,  Nr.  140.  CGottlibo,  de  Cio. 
laudatione  Catonis  et  de  Caesaris  Anticatonibus,  op.  158.  Baitek-Kayser  11,  67. 
CFWMCller  4,  8,  827.  The  contents  of  this  laudation  of  Cato  gave  some  offence 
to  Caesar  (ad  Att.  12, 40, 1.  18,  27,  1),  though  he  fully  admitted  its  excellence  in 
point  of  form  (ib.  13,  46,  2) ;  he  therefore  caused  Hirtius  to  write  a  reply  and  even 
wrote  an  Anticato  himself  (see  §  195,  7).  M.  Brutus,  on  the  other  hand,  thought 
Cicero's  treatise  somewhat  cold  and  narrow  in  spirit,  Cicero  (from  prudential 
motives)  having  confined  himself  to  Oato's  private  character ;  hence  he  too  (beg. 
of  709/45)  wrote  a  Cato  (§  210,  2.  ad  fin.). 

6.  The  spurious  speech  pridie  quam  in  exHium  iret  (extant  in  very  good  MSS. 

e.  g.  the  Paris,  7794,  Brux.  5845,  Erfurt.)  see  e.g.  in  Baitbr-Kaybrr  11, 156,  and  in 
CFW  MCller  4, 8, 425.  On  the  supposititious  speeches  of  Sallust  and  Cicero  agai nst 
each  other,  see  below  §  205,  6.  The  speech  which  Cabsius  Dio  44,  28-83  attributes 
to  Cic.  was  (to  judge  from  its  contents)  written  by  the  historian  himself ;  FSthau- 
meh,  deCic.  q.  f.  or.  ap.  Cass.  Dion.,  Chemnitz  1872. 

181.  In  the  theory  of  rhetoric,  Cicero  was  a  disciple  of  the 
Greeks.    After  an  unsuccessful  attempt  in  his  youth,  in  his 
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mature  age  he  wrote  original  works  on  rhetoric,  not  in  order  to 
develope  the  theory  of  it,  but  to  show  his  own  position  in  the 
history  of  Roman  oratory  and  defend  his  style  against  his  adver- 
saries. Here  he  succeeded  in  setting  forth  the  principal  doctrines 
in  popular  form.  In  his  opposition  to  the  barren  schematism  of 
scholastic  rhetoric,  Cicero  even  drifted  into  the  extreme  of  mere 

» 

empiricism  and  frequently  missed  distinctness  of  definition. 

1.  On  Cicero's  position  in  relation  to  Asiatic  and  Attic  oratory  see  p.  67. 
OHabxeckkk,  JJ.  125,  601.  129,  42.— CWPidkbit,  Kunstwert  tier  rhetorischen 
Schriften  Cics  J  J.  82,  508.  LSpkhokl,  RhM.  18,  495.  HJebtbch,  Aristotelis  ex 
arte  rhetorica  quid  habeat  Cicero,  BerL  1866;  de  Aristotele  Cic  in  rhetorica  auc- 
tore,  Guben  1874.  75  II.  ChCadss&bt,  but  la  langue  de  la  rhetorique  et  de  la  criti- 
que litteraire  en  Cic,  Par.  1887. — Cber  die  Benutcung  der  ciceron.  Rhetorica  bei  den 
spateren  Rhetoren  ThStxbol,  BlfbayrGW.  19,  184.  277. 884.  GWCst,  de  clausula 
rhetorica  quae  praecepit  Cic  qua  tenus  in  oratt.  secutus  sit,  Diss.  Argentor.  5,  227. 
EMCller,  de  numero  Ciceroniano,  Kiel  1886. — DWollnkb.  d.  aus  der  Krieger-  u. 
Fechter-Sprache  entlehnten  Wendd.  in  den  rhetor.  Schrr.  d.  Cic.  Quint.  Tac,  Lan- 
dau 1896.— Criticism :  ThStabol,  BlfbayrGW.  18,  245.   WGPluygbbs,  see  §  178,  6. 

182.  The  extant  rhetorical  works  of  Cicero  in  chronological 
order  are  as  follows : 

1)  Rhetorica,  (Rhetorici,  de  inventione):  see  §  177*,  3. 

2)  De  orator e  libri  tres,  written  a  699/66,  in  the  form  of  a 
dialogue  between  the  two  greatest  orators  of  the  preceding  period, 
L.  Orassus  and  M.  Antonius,  and  several  others,  supposed  to  take 
place  a.  663/91.  By  this  form  the  treatment  has  gained  in  facility, 
comprehensiveness  and  vivacity,  and  Cicero  avoids  dry  systematic 
explanation  and  the  necessity  of  himself  deciding  in  favour  of  one 
style,  though  it  is  evident  that  his  characters  pronounce  only  his 
own  views.  The  work  is  far  from  attaining  the  dramatic  art  of 
a  Platonic  dialogue,  nevertheless  it  ranks  with  the  most  finished 
productions  of  Cicero  on  account  of  its  varied  contents  and  its  ex- 
cellent style.  The  first  book  treats  of  the  studies  necessary  to  an 
orator,  the  second  of  the  treatment  of  the  subject-matter,  and  the 
third  of  the  form  and  delivery  of  a  speech. 

1.  Cic.  ad  Att.  18,  19,  4.  fam.  1,  9,  28  cf.  7,  82,  2.  Above  §  152,  4.— FElmhdt 
introd.  to  his  edition  2,  vn.  CAFBbCckveb,  quid  Cic.  in  libris  de  or.  ex  Isocrate  et 
Aristotele  mutuatus  sit,  Schweidnitz  1849.  CWPidkbit,  zur  Krit.  u.  Exegese  v. 
Cic  de  or.,  Hanau  1857—58  II.  JBake,  Mnemos.  7,  97.  GSoaor,  Phil.  21,  654 ; 
Vindic  Tull^Berl.  1866.  FThAdlbb,  locos  quut*iarri  libr.  I  et  II  emend.,  illustr., 
Halle  1869.  Ritschl,  op.  8,  814.  HRdbbbb,  krit.  Beitr.  ru  Cic.  de  orat,  Hof  1874. 
WFbib»eich,JJ.  111,859;  quaesttin  Cic  de  or.,  Mahlhauaeu  1865;  J  J.  185,78. 
PLaboeb,  de  locis  nonnull.  in  Cic  de  orat.  1. 1,  Munat.  1876  II.  HMctheb,  JJ.  129, 
593 ;  Beitr. e.  Emend,  von.  Cic  de  or.,  Coburg  1885.  Madvig.,  adv.  crit.  3,  85. 
JRobx,  Jouro.  of  phil.  No.  29,  57. 
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2.  The  treatises  de  oratore,  Brutus  and  orator  (cf.  below  no.  8,  2.  no.  4, 2)  have 
been  transmitted  to  us  in  a  twofold  version,  which  rests  on  the  one  hand  on  the 
old  codex  Laudensis,  found  at  Lodi  in  1422,  which  after  being  transcribed  was 
again  lost.  Direct  copies  from  the  Laud,  are,  for  the  three  works,  Vatican.-Otto- 
bon.  2067  (written  in  Nov.  1422) ;  for  Brut,  and  Or.  Florent.  Magliabecch.  I,  1,  14 
(written  1423) ;  for  de  orat.  and  Or.  Vatic.-Palat.  1469.  Discussions  on  the  Laud- 
ensis and  the  copies  from  it :  DDetlkfskk,  Kieler  Phil.- Vers.  1869, 94.  FHeebdegeb  , 
BhM.  88,  120;  JJ.  181,  105.  245;  BlfbayrGW.  22,  98.  Also  in  the  introd.  to  his 
edition  of  the  Or.  ThStanol  WschrfklPh.  1884,  1209;  BlfbayrGW.  21,24.  118. 
BSabbadini,  Guar i no  Veronese  e  le  opere  rhetor iche  di  Cic.  (WschrfklPh.  1886, 
749) ;  Mus.  di  antichita  class.  2  (1887),  22.  The  copies  of  the  Laud,  alone  give  the 
work  de  oratore  entire  (integri) :  that  treatise  and  the  orator  are  also  preserved  in 
a  mutilated  state  in  M8S.  which  are  good  in  other  respects  (codices  mutili),  e.g.  in 
the  most  important  of  this  class,  the  Abrincensis  s.  IX  (see  FWSchheidewui,  Phil. 
10, 758,  Hbekdegem,  proleg.  z.  Orator,  facsim.  Chatelaim  1. 19),  in  the  Harleian.  2786 
s.  IX  /  X  and  others.  EStbobbl,  Cic.  de  orat.  codd.  mutilos  examinavit,  Acta  semin., 
Erlang.  8, 1.— Concerning  Lagom.  82  on  de  or.  I  SpVassis,  Athens  1884.— Editions 
e.g.  by  BJFHembichsen  (Copenh.  1880)  and  esp.  by  FEixbbdt  (Konigsb.  1840  II). 
Also  rec.  IBakb,  Amsterd.  1868.  Annotated  by  CWPidebit,  Lpz.'  1886  (with 
contributions  by  GHabnbckeb)  ;  by  GSobof,  Berl.*  1882.  B.  I.  II.  by  ASWilxibs, 
Lond.  1879.  81.— Translated  by  Dilthey  and  FBadb,  Stuttg.  1859;  BKCbbeb, 
Stuttg.  1858. 

3)  Brutus  de  claris  oratoribus,  written  in  the  beginning  of 
708/46,  a  pragmatic  history  of  Roman  oratory,  highly  valuable  on 
account  of  the  abundance  of  the  historical  materials  contained  in 
it,  as  well  as  many  pertinent  and  vivid  sketches  of  character,  and 
information  in  regard  to  Cicero's  studies.  The  form  of  a  dialogue 
is  handled  with  greater  ability  than  in  the  philosophical  works  ; 
though  there  are  imperfections  of  style,  great  and  small,  here  and 
there. 

1.  At  the  commencement  (26  sqq.)  is  the  summary  of  the  history  of  oratory 
among  the  Greeks.  The  number  of  Latin  orators  discussed  amounts  to  nearly 
200,  and,  on  principle,  only  those  who  are  deceased  are  treated  of  (231).  Of  living 
orators  only  Caesar,  Sulpicius  Bufus,  M.  Marcellus  (§  202,  5)  and  Cicero  himself  are 
discussed.  Cf.  Brut.  819.  or.  28.  Quikt.  10,  1,  8a  Tac.  dial.  80.  Above  §  158,  8. 
171,  12. 

2.  The  extant  manuscripts  (all  s.  XV)  are  derived  from  the  lost  Laudensis 
(§  182,  2,  2).— Editions  by  HMeyeb  and  GBbbmhabot  (Halle  1888),  CPetbb  (Lp«. 
1889),  EEllendt  (Konigsb.  1825  and  especially  1844),  OJaiin  (Berl.«  1877  by  AEbkb- 
habd),  CBeck  (Cambridge  in  Massachusetts*  1858),  CWPidebit  (annot.  Lpz.*  1875), 
rec  ThStanql,  Prague  1886.   MKelloo,  Boston  and  Lond.  1889. 

8.  JBakb,  schol.  hypomn.  8,  811;  Mnemos.  6.  421.  CWPidebit,  but  Krit.  u. 
Exegese  v.  Cic.  Brut.,  Hanau  1860.  1862  II.  (JCFCampb),  Beitr.  z.  Krit  d.  Cic.  1 
(Greiffenberg  I860),  1-21.  JMahlt.  BhM.  20,  687.  HJobdas,  die  Einleitung  des 
cic.  Brut.,  Herm.  6, 196.  WFbiedbicK,  JJ.  107,845.  121, 187.  AWbidheb,  PhiL88, 
68.  Madvio,  adv.  crit.  8,  100.  FNbsemarn,  z.  Textkrit.  des  Brut.  u.  Or.,  Lissa 
1882.   Fleckeiseb,  JJ.  127,  208.    EBabbenb,  rev.  de  phil.  10,  70.  JSimox,  krit. 
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Bemerkk.  zu  Cic.  Brut.,  Kaisers  lautern  1887.  JStabol,  WachrfklPh.  1888,  559.595. 
— MXaumass,  de  fcmtt.  et  fide  Bruti  Cic,  Halle  1883.— Translated  by  WTeuffel, 
Stuttg.  1850. 

4)  Orator  ad  M.  Brutum,  Cicero's  1  last  word '  on  rhetoric, 
giving  his  ideal  of  an  orator,  though  of  greater  value  for  various 
details  and  isolated  remarks  than  for  completeness  and  syste- 
matic arrangement ;  it  was  also  written  a.  708/46. 

1.  Cic.  ad  fam.  6, 18,  4. 15,  20,  1.  div.  2,  4.— Ad  Att.  14,  20,  8  and  fam.  12,  17,  2 
called  de  optima  genere  dicendi  from  its  contents. 

2.  The  MSS.,  like  those  for  the  books  de  oratore,  fall  into  two  classes,  one  of 
which  consists  of  the  copies  from  the  cod.  Laudensia,  while  the  others  are  codices 
mutili.  Cf.  §  182,  2,  2  and  the  literature  there  quoted ;  also  §  182, 8, 2.  CSteojiass, 
de  oratoris  Tull.  mutilia  11.,  Jena  1875.  Oratoris  Tull.  oodicem  Erlang.  (808,  olim 
89)  contulit  ChkHobbeb,  Zweibr.  1878.  HBcbbbb,  de  oratoris  Tull.  cod.  Lauren- 
tiano  (50,  1  s.  XV),  Speier  1882. — Editions  by  HMkyeb,  Lps.  1827,  FGoixkr,  Lps. 
1888,  CPeteb  and  GWbllbb,  Lps.  1888,  OJahb,  Berl.  •  1869,  KWPidebit,  Lpz.» 
1876.   Bee  FHeebdbqbb,  Lpz.  1884.  By  JESabdts,  Lond.  1885. 

8.  IBakb,  de  emendando  Cic  or.,  Leiden  1856.  KWPidebit,  Eos  1, 401.  2,  168 ; 
JJ.  91,  872.  765.  HSacppe,  quaestt.  tull.,  Oott.  1857.  HEckstbim,  observatt. 
gramm.  ad  Cic.  orat.  c.  45-48,  Lps.  1874.  WFbikdbich,  JJ.  121,  142.  128,  177 ; 
Phil.  44,  666.  FNbsbmann  (see  above  8,  8)  JCHBoot,  Versl.  d.  Akad.  v.  Amsterd. 
1882  2, 11.  EBAhrebs,  rev.  de  phil.  10,  70.  LHavet,  ibid.  10,  155.  Madvig,  adv. 
8,  95.    Translated  by  Tkl  ffkl  (Stuttg.  1861),  J8om*ebbbodt  (Stuttg.  1870). 

6)  Partitiones  oratoriae  (or  de  parti tione  oratoria),  written 
a.  708/46,  or  709/45,  a  survey  of  the  whole  department  of  rhetoric 
in  the  form  of  questions  (put  by  the  author's  son)  and  answers  ;  a 
rather  dry  catechism. 

1.  Quibt.  8,  3,  7.  Dbumabb,  OB.  6,  296.  Best  MS.  Paris.  7281  s.  XI  (facsim. 
in  Chatelaib  t.  22) ;  then  Paris.  7696  s.  XII.  Erlang.  848  a.  XV.  Bhediger.  s.  XV 
and  others.  EStbobel,  z.  Hss.-Kunde  u.  Krit.  von  Cic.  Partitt.  oratt.,  Zweibr. 
1887.  Edition  by  KWPidebit  (with  notes,  Lp«.  1867). — KWPidebit,  zur  Kritik 
von  Cic.  p.  or.,  Hanau  1866;  JJ.  95,  275.  HSauitb,  GOtt.  OA.  1867,  p.  1868. 
WFbibdbich,  Phil.  47,  pt.  2. 

6)  Topica  ad  C.  Trebatium,  an  explanation  of  Aristotle's 
Topics,  at  least  according  to  the  author,  for  the  use  of  forensic 
orators,  written  down  from  memory  a.  710/44  during  a  voyage 
from  Velia  to  Regium. 

1.  Cic.  top.  5  ut  veni  Veliam  .  .  .  haec,  cum  mecum  libro*  non  ha  herein,  memoria 
repetiia  in  ip»a  nacigalione  conscripri  tibique  ex  itinere  miti.  Cf.  ad  fam.  7,  19. 
Qt  iia.  8,  11,  18.  5,  10,  64  (tcriberu  ad  Trebatium  ex  iure  ducere  exentpla  maiuit). 
—Manuscripts :  Leid.  84  and  86  (§  184,  2,  8),  Einsidl.  824  s.X  (Chatelaih  t.  21),  two 
SGall.  s.  X  880 (facsim.  Chatelaix  t. 21).  854.  FBOcheleb, Phil. 21, 123.  Regarding 
Boethius'  commentary  on  this  work:  see  §  478,  5.— CkABbahdis,  BhM.  8  (1829), 
547.   JJKxeih,  de  fontibus  topp.  Cic,  Bonn  1844.  HJebtbch,  Aristotelis  ex  arte 
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rhet.  quid  habeat  Cicero 2, 25.  MWallies,  de  fontt.  top.  Cic,  Halle  1878.  CHaxkeb, 
de  Cic.  topicis,  Landau  1879.  IwMCllkb,  JB.  1880  2, 2ia 

7)  De  optimo  genere  or  a t or um,  forming  the  introduction 
to  a  translation  of  Demosthenes'  and  Aeschines'  speeches  for  and 
against  Ctesiphon,  perhaps  of  the  same  date  (710/44). 

1.  This  translation  was  intended  to  prove  to  the  Bo  mans  that  the  greatest 
Attic  orators  employed  a  kind  of  eloquence  differing  entirely  from  that  of  the  in* 
sipid  Lysias,  who  was  at  this  period  specially  recommended  for  imitation  as  the 
purest  Attic  model  (see  p.  67.  245.  250).  Cicero  at  §  10  mentions  his  speech  pro 
Milone;  cf.  Ascon.  p.  81  Or.  26,  6  K.-8.— Chief  MS.  SGall.  818  s.  XI  (Chatelain  t. 
20). — Ed.  cum  comment.  AStatii,  Lowen  1552;  (together  with  topp.  and  partitt.) 
by  GHSaalfraxk,  Begenst.  1828 ;  OJahk  in  his  Orator. 

183.  Cicero  studied  philosophy  originally  only  as  a  means 
of  assisting  his  rhetorical  training,  and  it  was  not  until  his  last 
years,  when  he  saw  himself  stopped  in  his  political  and  rhetorical 
career,  that  he  wrote  a  number  of  philosophical  works  within  a 
short  time,  partly  for  the  sake  of  occupation  and  to  divert  his 
mind  from  the  existing  state  of  things.  In  these,  he  rendered 
his  Greek  originals  in  a  loose  and  unmethodical  manner,  even 
committing  numerous  mistakes,  e.  g.  frequently  confounding  the 
Academic  and  Peripatetic  philosophers.  His  study  of  the  original 
authorities  was  mainly  confined  to  late  Greek  philosophers,  while 
he  had  only  an  imperfect  acquaintance  with  Plato  and  Aristotle. 
The  most  difficult  problems  he  left  aside,  and  he  carefully 
avoided  strict  definitions.  He  was  eclectic  as  to  the  different 
systems.  He  preferred,  however,  the  plausible  doctrines  of  the 
New  Academy  on  account  of  their  practical  utility  to  a  lawyer, 
as  this  school  renounced  positive  definitions  and  was  content 
with  the  statement  of  pros  and  cons  and  the  investigation  of 
probabilities;  in  ethics  he  inclined  to  the  idealism  of  the 
Stoics,  though  softening  down  their  asperities ;  he  was  repelled 
by  the  moral  laxity  of  the  Epicureans.  The  material  value 
of  these  works  is  far  surpassed  by  the  merit  of  their  form,  for 
Cicero  was  the  first  Roman  writer  who  treated  philosophical 
subjects  in  Latin  in  an  easy  and  elegant  manner  and  thereby 
became  the  creator  of  a  Latin  philosophical  style.  His  philo- 
sophical writings  are,  as  a  rule,  conceived  as  dialogues,  though 
these  are  somewhat  monotonous,  as  the  form  is  not  seriously 
sustained;  they  are  wanting  in  dramatic  skill  and  subtlety, 
and  are  mere  abstracts  of  the  originals  worked  into  their  present 
dialectic  frame. 
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1.  Tusc.  2,  9  iiaque  mihi  temper  Peripateticorum  Academiaeque  contutludo  de 
omnibus  rebut  in  contraria*  parte*  ditterendi  non  ob  earn  cowtam  tain m  placuit  quod 
aliter  non  pottet  quid  in  quaque  re  veri  rimile  e**H  inveniri,  ted  etiam  quod  ettet  ea 
maxima  dicendi  exercitatio.  paradox,  prooem.  2  no*  ea  philotophia  plu*  utimur  quae 
peperit  dicmdi  eopiam  et  in  qua  dicuntur  ea  quae  non  multum  ducrepent  ab  opinion* 
populari.   Cf.  Brut.  161.  815.  822.   Tuac.  4,  7.  5,  82.  nat.  deor.  1,  6-15. 

2.  ad  Att.  12,  52,  8  dice*,  qui  talia  eonecribi*  t  ' Awoypa^a  runt,  minore  (above 
fiunt ;  verba  tantum  affero,  quibu*  abundo  ;  cf.  fam.  18,  68,  1.  He  expressly  declares 
that  he  used  his  own  discretion  and  taste,  de  fin.  1,  6.  7.  off.  1,  6.  But  there  is  not 
the  same  degree  of  dependence  in  all  his  works;  it  is  greatest  in  tin  departments 
of  natural  philosophy  and  dialectics,  and  least  in  questions  of  practical  morals  and 
experience.   RHibzkl,  1.1. 1,  1. 

8.  He  quite  misunderstands  the  Platonic  Ideas  in  the  Orat.7^10.  With  re- 
pard  to  Aristotle's  Nioomachesn  Ethics  he  says  de  fin.  5,  127  quare  ttneamui 
Arittotdem  et  eiu*  filium  Xiromachum,  cuiu*  accurate  ecripti  de  moribu*  libri 
dicuntur  illi  quidem  e**e  Ari*toteli*,  ted  non  video  cur  non  potuerit  patri*  rim  Hi*  ette 
filiu*,  words  which  may  well  make  us  doubt  whether  Cicero  had  ever  seen  the  work 
in  question,  see  Madviq  ad  loc  For  other  particulars  see  Brut.  120.  149.  fin.  5,  7 
sq.  14,  21  (antiqui*,  quo*  eoedem  Academico*  et  Peripatetico*  nominamut),  28  extr.  et 
passim. 

4.  Cicemnis  hist,  philosophise  antiquae  etc.,  collegit,  FGedieb,  Berl.»  1815. 
HHittfr  and  LPbellbb,  hist,  philosophise  graecae  et  romanae  (ed.  FSchui.tksb, 
Gotha«  1887)  427.  JFHebbabt,  die  Philosophic  des  Cic,  kl.  8chrr.  (Lpz.  1842)  1, 
11.  BKChxbr,  Cic.  in  philosophiara  merits,  Hamb.  1825.  ABKbibcbe,  Forschungen, 
vol.  1,  Gott.  1810.  HBittbb,  Gesch.  der  Philos.  4,  108.  Dbcbakk,  GB.  6,  650. 
EZexleb,  Philos.  d.  Griechen  8,  1  *,  648.  ChABbabdis,  Gesch.  d.  gr.  rom.  Philos. 
8,  2,  24a  FUbebweg,  Grundrias  1»,  257.  BHibzel,  Unterss.  eu  Cic.  philos. 
Schriften,  Lpz.  1877-1888  HI.  CThiaucocbt,  essai  sur  lea  traites  philoeophiques 
de  Cic.  et  leurs  sources  grecques,  Par.  1885.  JACvHeusde,  Cic.  QOiorXiTur,  Utr. 
1836.  FGloel,  ub.  Cics  Studium  des  Platon,  Magdeb.  1876.  FSaltzmaxji,  Cics 
Kenntnis  der  platon.  Schrr.,  Cleves  1885,  86  II.  Bitter  ub.  Cics  Bekanntschaft 
mit  aristotel.  Philosophie,  Zerbst  1846.  MMvBaumhaceb,  de  Aristotelis  vi  in 
Cic.  scriptis,  Utr.  1841.  WThomas,  de  Aristotelis  l{wrr/xvo<f  \6ywi deque  Ciceronis 
Aristotelio  more,  Gott.  1860.  Bukmeisteb,  Cic.  als  Neuakademiker,  Oldenb.  1860. 
EHavet,  pourquoi  Cic.  a  profess^  la  philos.  academique,  Seanc.  et  trav.  de  l'acad. 
d.  sc.  mor.  et  polit  1884,  660.  CHabtfeldeb,  de  Cic.  epicureae  doctrinae  interprete, 
Karlsr.  1875.  GBehbcke,  de  Cic.  Epicureorum  philosophise  existimatore  et  iudice, 
Berl.  1879.  CMBebnhabdt,  "de  Cic.  graecae  philosophise  interprete,  Berl.  1865. 
VClavel,  de  Cic,  Graeoorum  interprete ;  sec.  Ciceronianum  lexicon  Graeco-Latinum, 
Par.  1869.  FVLsvirs,  six  lectures  introductory  to  the  philosophical  writings  of 
Cic,  Lond.  1871.  JWaltbb,  Ciceronis  philosophis  moralis,  Prague  and  elsewhere, 
1878-1883  H. 

5.  There  is  no  manuscript  containing  all  Cicero's  philosophical  works ;  but  a 
more  comprehensive  collection  can  be  shown  to  have  existed,  which  included  de 
nat.  deor.,  de  div.,  Tim.,  de  fato,  top.,  parad.,  Lucullus,  de  leg.  From  it  are  derived 
the  MSS  which  are  now  most  important:  two  Leidenses  (Vossiani  84  s.  X  and  86 
a.  XI ;  cf.  §  177,  4),  the  Laurentianus  S.  Marci  257  s.  X.  (HEbblibo,  Phil.  48,  705) 
and  the  Vindob.  189  s.  X.  Cf.  in  regard  to  these  CFWMClleb,  JJ.  89, 127.  261. 
605.  ABe i ffebscii bid,  BhM.  17,  295. — More  than  600exoerpts  from  Cicero's  phil- 
osophical works,  compiled  by  a  certain  Presbyter  Hadoardus,  in  the  Vatic-Begin. 
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1762  s.  IX :  they  contain  only  materials  already  familiar.  8ee  on  this  ENahdccci, 
hull,  delle  scienae  matem.  15  (1882),  512;  rend ioonto  dell'  Acad,  dei  Lincei  1885, 
152.  WHDSchikgar,  de  onlangs  gevonden  fragm.  v.  Cic,  Leid.  1888  and  esp. 
PSchwenkb,  Phil.  Suppl.  5, 899  (containing  a  reprint  of  the  collection).  On 
Cratanders  (§  187,  5)  MSS.  for  Cic/s  philosoph.  writings  KLkhmann,  WschrfklPh. 
1888,  472.— Collective  ed.  of  Cicero's  philosophical  writings  cum  scholiis  et  coniectt. 
PManutii,  Ven.  1546  II.  The  editions  hy  JDavis  (Camhridge  1786  sqq.  VI ;  ed. 
RGRath,  Halle  1804-20  VI)  and  JAGobehz  (Lpz.  1809-18  III)  were  never  com- 
pie  ted.   The  most  recent  critical  revision  is  hy  ThSchichk,  Prague  1881  sqq. 

6.  KVadcobh,  in  Cic.  lihros  philosophioos,  Lausanne  1864.  65  II.  MHacpt,  op. 
2,358.  J  Jeep,  de  locis  nonnullis  philosoph.  Cic,  Wolfenh.  1868.  JVahlex,  ZfoG. 
24, 241.  ABrieoeb,  Beitr.  z.  Krit.  einiger  philos.  Schriften  (esp.  Cato,  Lael.,  de  nat. 
deor.)des  Cic,  Posen  1874.  WFhikdkich,  JJ.  127,  421.— HMkhocet,  Lex  ikon  eu 
den  philosoph.  Schr.  Cics,  Jena  1887  sqq.  Literary  reviews  of  Cicero's  philosophi- 
cal works  by  ThSchichk  in  ZfGW.  1880. 1882.  PSchwkhkk,  JB.  1883  2,  74.  1886 
2,267. 

184.  Cicero  himself  enumerates  his  philosophical  works  de 
divin.  2,  1-3.  The  following  is  a  chronological  list  of  those 
extant : 

1)  De  republica,  forming  so  to  say  the  transition  from 
Cicero's  practical  life  to  philosophical  writing,  written  a.  700/54 
sqq.,  and  published  before  his  departure  for  Cilicia  (703/51),  in 
six  books,  of  which,  however,  scarcely  the  third  part  has  come 
down  to  us. 

1.  Cic.  de  div.  2,  8  hu  librit  adnumerandi  $unt  lex  de  rep.,  quo*  turn  icriptimttt 
cum  gubernacula  reip.  tenebamu:  Cf.  fam.  8,  1,  4.  Att.  5,  12,  2.  6,  1,  8.  leg.  8,  4. 
Tusc  4, 1. 

2.  The  composition  of  the  work  may  be  traced  in  Cicero's  letters.  His  original 
plan  was  to  introduce  only  defunct  persons  as  interlocutors,  but  this  was  changed 
upon  the  advice  of  Cn.  Sallustins  (§  192,  1),  he  himself  and  his  brother  becoming 
the  speakers ;  subsequently,  however,  he  reverted  to  his  first  idea,  laid  the  scene 
a.  625,  129  and  made  African  us  minor,  Laelius,  and  others  the  principal  speakers. 
See  ad  Qu.  fr.  8,  5  and  6,  1  sq.  JPRicharz,  de  politicorum  Cic.  librr.  tempore 
natali,  Wiirzb.  1829.  The  form  of  the  whole  is  an  attempt  to  imitate  the  Platonic 
dialogues.   See  Dbdmanx  GE.  6,  88. 

3.  In  this  work  Cicero  resorted  to  Plato  and  Dikaiarchos  (Aristotle),  Poly  bias, 
Theophrastos  and  others,  embodying  in  it  also  his  personal  political  experience. 
Suetonius  defended  this  book  against  the  attacks  of  Didymos,  see  Sd id.  v. 
TpayicvXkot  (§  847,  2).  MSGratama,  de  Cic.  de  rep.  et  de  legg.  libris,  Gron.  1827. 
JvPersijk,  de  politica  Cic.  doctrina  in  libris  de  rep.,  AmsL  1827.  KSZacbabia, 
tlber  Cics  Biicher  vom  Staat,  Heidelb.  1828.  BISchubkbt,  quos  Cic  de  rep.  1  et  II 
auctores  secutus  sit,  Wurzb.  1883. 

4.  Part  of  the  sixth  book,  the  dream  of  Scipio,  was  at  an  early  period  separately 
circulated  and  annotated,  the  latter  especially  by  Macro bi us  (see  §  444, 4),  also  by 
Favonius  Eulogius  (cf.  §  443,  4).  Hence  the  Somn.  Scip.  is  also  reprinted  in  the 
editions  of  Macrobius.  Chief  MSS.  of  the  text  (and  of  Macrobius,  commentary) : 
Paris.  6371  s.  XI,  Bamb.  a  XI,  Monac.  6862  s.  XI,  14436  s.  XI  and  others.  AGGebs- 
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hard,  de  Cic.  somn.  8cip^  opusc  latt.  p.  878.  On  Cicero's  authorities  see  PCobssem 
(below  no.  8,  2).  A  Greek  translation  by  Maximus  Planudes  (about  1830),  see  in 
PhCHbss,  Cic  Cato  etc.  ex  gr.  interpr.,  Halle  1882  p.  70,  sqq.,  published  also  by 
FBrCooeilaxx,  Conitx  1840  and  in  Mobkr's  ed.  p.  547,  lastly  (beginning  with  1,  16) 
in  Mattrjuci,  brev.  hist,  animal.,  Mosc.  1811,  91.  Separate  ed.  by  CMsisskeb,  Lpz." 
1886. 

5.  Except  from  single  fragments  the  work  was  not  otherwise  known  until 
AMai  discovered  in  a  Vatican  palimpsest  (Vatic.  5757  s.  IV?  Facsimile  in 
Zaxoemeisteb  and  Wattexbach,  pi.  17,  Chatklaim  t.  89,  2,  also  in  Ppaff  1.1.)  very 
considerable  portions  which  he  published,  Borne  1822  (and  Stuttg.  1822),  also  in 
Class,  auct  Borne  1828, 1,  1-386  and  again  in  Borne  in  1846.  After  him  CGSchOtz 
(Lpz.  1828),  CFHeimrich  (Bonn  1828 ;  ed.  maior,  cum  comm.  crit.  in  libr.  I,  Bonn 
1828),  GKMosbb  (Frankf.  1826),  FOsask  (Gott.  1847).  GNdcBiec,  schedae  Vaticanae, 
in  quibus  retractatur  palimpsestus  Tullianus  de  rep.  (Leid.  1860)  p.  1-126.  On 
the  great  value  of  the  second  writer  of  the  palimpsest,  see  AStrelite,  de  antiquo 
Cic  de  rep.  librorum  emendatore,  Gnesen  (Breslau)  1874.  BBeltz,  d.  hs.  fjberlie- 
ferung  von  Cic  de  rep.,  Jena  1880.  KPfapt,  de  diversis  man i bus  quibus  Cic.  de 
rep.  libri  in  cod.  Vat.  oorrecti  sunt  (after  a  fresh  collation  by  AMac),  Heidelb. 
1888.  CMFeaxckex  (§  177,  4).— Translated  by  GHMcwek  (in  Metzler's  collection  of 
Roman  prose  writers  22  sq.). 

2)  De  legibus,  probably  commenced  a.  702/52  sq.,  imme- 
diately after  the  completion  of  the  preceding  work,  with  the 
purpose  of  adding  wt^oi,  to  his  iroXtrela ;  resumed  708/46,  but  never 
completed  or  edited  by  the  author ;  he  never  mentions  it  in  his 
letters,  or  elsewhere.  Originally  it  may  have  consisted  of  six 
books,  of  which,  however,  we  possess  only  three,  with  a  few  frag- 
ments of  the  others.  Even  the  extant  part  has  several  lacunae, 
and  if  Cicero  himself  had  published  the  work,  he  would  no  doubt 
have  added  one  of  the  prefaces  of  which  he  always  had  a  stock 
on  hand ;  as  it  is,  the  work  opens  abruptly  in  the  form  of  a 
dialogue.  The  first  book,  which  contains  a  kind  of  system  of 
natural  law,  is  carefully  elaborated,  but  the  ideas  are  somewhat 
superficial  and  confused:  in  the  following  parts  much  is  only 
sketched.  In  addition  to  Plato,  some  of  the  Stoics  especially 
served  him  as  authorities;  in  the  form  of  the  dialogue  he  re- 
peated the  attempt  to  imitate  Plato ;  yet  throughout  the  work 
much  attention  is  paid  to  the  state  of  law  at  Rome.  The  second 
book  treats  of  the  drawing  up  of  laws  and  the  ins  sacrum,  in 
which  the  style  of  the  old  laws  is  successfully  imitated ;  the  third 
is  de  magistratibus ;  the  fourth  was  to  be  de  iudiciis.  Concerning 
the  contents  of  the  rest  we  can  only  make  uncertain  conjectures. 

1.  The  year  702/52  is  also  indicated  as  the  time  when  Cicero  began  the  work 
by  the  allusions  to  historical  events  (e.g.  Cicero's  augurship,  see  2, 82 ;  the  death  of 
Clodius,  ib.  42),  though  there  is  no  absolute  certainty  on  this  point,  as  these  allusions 
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may  belong  to  the  character  of  the  situation.  The  work,  however,  was  not  then 
completed  (the  interruption  being  caused  by  the  administration  of  Cilicia  and  the 
Civil  Wars) ;  cf.  Brut.  19  ut  illot  de  rep.  libra*  ediditii  niJiil  a  te  mm  accepimua, 
and  Tnsc.  4,  1  de  rep.  i*  mentioned,  but  not  de  legibus.  It  was  resumed  708/46,  see 
fam.  9,  2,  5  modo  nobis  »tet.  .  .  et  tcribere  et  legere  toXjtWo*  et,  ti  minut  in  curia  atque 
in  foro,  at  in  litterit  et  libria.  .  .  navare  remp.  et  de  moribut  ac  legibut  quaerere. 
But  even  then  the  work  was  again  abandoned,  perhaps  in  consequence  of  Cicero's 
increasing  interest  in  systematic  philosophy  or  merely  owing  to  other  literary 
engagements.  The  preface  is  wanting,  contrary  to  Cic.'s  general  theory  in  tingulit 
librti  ulor  prooemiis,  Att,  4,  6,  2 ;  cf.  16,  6,  4.  Vahlen  on  the  other  hand  attributes 
the  serious  corruptions  of  the  text  to  the  character  of  the  archetype  from  which 
all  the  MSS.  are  derived.  The  original  extension  to  6  books  is  partly  attested  by 
the  analogy  of  the  work  de  rep.,  partly  by  the  citation  in  Macbob.  sat  6.  4.  8 
Cicero  in  quint o  de  legibut.  DuMbsbil,  page  6.  10  of  his  edition  argues  uncon- 
vincingly  for  8  books. 

2.  On  the  date  of  composition  see  (besides  the  editions)  CPbtbb  in  his  ed.  of  the 
Brutus  (1889)  p.  264.  EHobbmabb,  de  tempore  quo  Cic.  librus  de  legg.  scrips., 
Detmold  1845.  OHabbbckeb,  JJ.  125,  601.  In  general  CFFbldhuoel,  uber  C.  de 
legg.,  Zeitz  1841.  Dbumabb,  GB.  6, 104.  Critical:  CHalk,  JJ.  79,  759,  JVahlbm, 
ZfoG.  11,  1.  12,  19,  AKEirrEBscHEiD,  BhM.  17,  269,  ABaumstabe,  Phil.  19,  688, 
EHuschke,  Zeitschr.  f.  Bechtsgesch.  11, 107,  LUrlicbs,  BhM.  88, 154.  EHorFMASV, 
JJ.  117,  709.  AEcsbxkb,  JJ.  115,  620. 

8.  Chief  MSS. :  Voesiani  84  *.  X  and  86  s.  XI,  Heinsianus  118  s.  XI,  all  in 
Leiden:  concerning  them  HDbitkb,  see  §  177,  4  1.  6.  See  besides  HJohdak, 
Beitr.  225;  quaestt.  Tull.,  Konigsb.  1884.  WFbikdbich,  Phil.  Anx.  15,  515. 
PSchwknre,  JB.  1886  2,  818.— Editions  by  JDavis  (Cambr.  1727. 1745,  published 
again  by  BGBath,  HaUe  18ia  vol.  5),  JAGobbbx  (Lps.  1808),  GHMoseb  and 
FCbetzeb  (Frankf.  1824),  JBakb  (Leid.  1842),  CFFkldhCokl  (Zeitz  1852  sq.  II). 
Ex  recognitione  IVahlkb,  Berl.*  1888.  In  Huschks's  iurisprud.  anteiust.9  (1886) 
19.  Explained  by  AduMbsbtl,  Lpz.  1879.  Col  commento  di  GSichirollo,  Pad. 
1885.  The  specimens  of  ancient  laws  inserted  by  Cicero,  together  with  linguistic 
elucidations  of  the  archaisms  contained  in  them,  are  reprinted  in  HJobdak,  krit. 
Beitr.  z.  Gesch.  d.  lat.  Spr.  280.— Translated  by  CAFSbboeb  (Metzler's  collection) 
and  AWZumpt  (Xlotz1  translation  of  the  philosophical  works,  t.  2). 

3)  Paradoxa,  written  in  April  708/46,  immediately  after  the 
Brutus,  before  the  arrival  at  Rome  of  the  news  of  the  death 
of  M.  Cato,  and  previously  to  the  Orator.  On  account  of  its 
smallness  the  little  treatise  is  not  specially  mentioned  de  div. 
2,  1-4.  It  contains  an  exposition,  rather  rhetorical  than  philoso- 
phical, of  six  striking  theorems  of  the  Stoic  system. 

1.  From  the  above  dates  will  be  understood  the  rectifications  of  Parad.  2 
implied  in  fin.  4,  52,  and  of  Parad.  5  in  fin.  8,  83  sq.  CMoboesstebx,  prolegg.  in 
Cic.  P.  in  Seebode's  Misc.  critt.  1, 1, 886.  Dbumabb,  GB.  6,  28a  OHbibk,  bu  Cic. 
Parad.,  Phil.  10, 116. 

2.  Manuscripts:  Voss.  84  and  86.  Vindob.  189  see  §  188,  5.  Cf.  DDetlbtskx, 
Wiener  SBer.  21,  110.  JHdbmbb,  ZfoG.  86,  589.— Editions  by  AGGebxhabd  (with 
the  Cato,  Lpz.  1819).  JBobobbs  (Leid.  1823).  JCObblli  (with  the  Tusc.,  Zur. 
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1829),  GHMosbh  (Gott.  1846).— Translated  by  FBaub  (Stuttg.  1854),  BKCkwbb 
(Stuttg.  1864).  Greek  translation  by  DPetaviub  (Par.  1653  and  in  PhCHkss, 
Cic.  Cato  etc.  see  above  no.  1,  4)  and  by  JMobisoto  (ed.  WFWkxsch,  Halle  1841). 

4)  While  in  his  Paradoxa  Cicero  as  yet  occupies  the  position 
of  a  rhetor,  the  Consolation,  his  next  philosophical  work,  was 
due  to  a  personal  motive  and  domestic  calamity,  his  daughter's 
death.  It  was  composed  a.  709/46,  with  the  assistance  of 
Crantor's  treatise  irepi  irivOovs. 

1.  See  ad  Att.  12, 14,  8.  12, 20, 2.  Tosc  1,  65.  8, 76.  4,  68.  divin.  2,  3,  22. 
Plis.  NH.  praef.  22  etc.— The  fragment*  in  Baitbb-Katssb  11,  71  and  CFW 
MClleb  4,  8,  332.  Cf.  CHalm,  Beitr.  zu  den  cic.  Frap^m.  p.  82.  FSchneiper, 
de  consolatione  Cic,  Bresl.  1885.  Dbcmahit,  GB.  6,  319.  BASchulz,  de  Cic. 
consolatione,  Greifsw.  1860.  Did  Cicero  himself  transcribe  this  consolatio  in  the 
TuscuL  1  and  111  ?  See  CBubbsch,  Lpz.  Stud.  9,  94 ;  cf .  the  same  writer  as  regards 
its  employment  by  Jerome  in  ep.  60  ad  Heliodorum  concerning  the  death  of 
Nepotianus. 

2.  M.  Tullii  Cic.  Consolatio,  liber  nunc  primum  repertus  et  in  lucem  editus, 
Colon.  1588  was  a  forgery.   (It  is  also  printed  eg.  in  Klote'  ed.  of  Cic  4,  8  , 
8?2.)   Cf.  Scuulz  1.1.  58. 

6)  In  his  Hortensius  Cicero  furnished  a  kind  of  preface 
to  the  series  of  philosophical  writings  projected  by  him,  in  order 
to  justify  this  occupation  in  his  own  eyes  and  those  of  others 
and,  if  possible,  to  win  successors.  The  Hortensius  is  also  lost 
with  the  exception  of  a  number  of  fragments. 

1.  Cic.  de  div.  2,  1  cohortati  tumut  ul  maxims  potuimu*  ad  philosophise  ttudium 
eo  libro  qui  est  interxptui  Hortentiue.  Cf.  Acocstik.  conf.  3,  4,  7  sq.  8,  7,  17  lecto 
Ciceroni*  Hortrnrio  exciiatus  eram  ttudio  sapient iae  etc.  Tbebell.  Salon.  G  allien.  2 
M.  TuUiut  in  Horteutio  quern  ad  exemplum  protreptici  tcriptit.  On  the  relation  of 
the  H.  to  the  Aristotelian  xporpt-rrucbt  cf.  JBebhats,  d.  Dialoge  des  Ar  is  to  teles 
(Berl.  1863)  116.  JBywateb,  Journ.  of  philol.  2  (1869),  55,  7  (1877),  64.  HTJseheb, 
BhiL  28,  395.  BHibzel,  Herm.  10,  80. — The  fragments  in  Baitkb-Kayseb  11,  55 
and  CFWMCllkb  4,  8,  812.  Cf.  WChecelius,  JJ.  75,  79.  CHalm,  Beitrage  etc. 
p.  35.   FSchxeidbb,  Jahn's  Arch.  11,  536.   Dbuxank,  GB.  6,  822. 

2.  The  Hortensius  was  still  nominally  extant  in  the  11th  and  12th  centuries 
in  the  island  of  Beichenau,  and  in  the  monastery  of  Bee  in  France.  As,  how- 
ever, during  the  Middle  Ages  Cicero s  Lucullus  (cf.  p.  307)  went  by  the  name  of 
liber  ad  Hortenrium  or  ad  Hart,  dialogua,  the  above  statement  is  more  probably 
to  be  taken  in  connection  with  it.  KScuemxl,  Phil.  31,  563.  AHobtis,  Cicerone 
nelle  opere  del  Petrarca  51-53.  PThomas,  rev.  de  philol.  8  (1879),  152 ;  Athenaeum 
beige  2  (1879),  155.  GVoiot,  Wiederbeleb.  d.  class.  Altert.  1»,  39. 

6)  De  finibus  bonorum  et  malorum,  in  5  books,  written 
in  the  first  part  of  709/45,  immediately  before  the  Academics, 
and  dedicated  to  Brutus,  a  compilation  on  the  doctrines  of  the 
Greek  sects  concerning  the  supreme  good  and  evil,  one  of  the 
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main  questions  of  practical  philosophy,  just  as  the  Academica 
treat  of  the  chief  subject  of  theoretical  philosophy,  viz.  the 
theory  of  knowledge.  Cicero's  authorities  for  this  work  are  later 
representatives  of  the  respective  schools.  His  judgment  is  not 
guided  by  fixed  principles;  but  in  point  of  careful  elaboration 
this  work  deserves,  perhaps,  the  first  place  among  the  philoso- 
phical writings  of  Cicero. 

1.  Cic.  de  div.  2,  2  cum  fundamenlum  esset  phUosophiae  in  finibus  honorum  et 
viaJorum,  perpurgatus  est  is  loot*  a  nobis  quinque  libris,  ut  quid  a  quoque  et  quid 
contra  quemque  philosophum  diceretur  inUllegi  posset,  ad  Att.  13,  12,  3  repl  r«Xwy 
dtrra^t.    Cf .  ib.  18, 19,  8.  13,21,4.  12,6,2.  de  leg.  1,  52.   Dbcmakx,  GR.  6,  828. 

2.  The  work  is  arranged  in  three  conversations,  in  which  Cicero  himself  is 
the  central  figure,  according  to  the  example  of  Aristotle,  all  the  other  speakers 
being  deceased  at  the  time:  in  the  first  conversation  (books  I  and  II),  sap- 
posed  to  take  place  in  704/50,  they  are  L.  Manlius  Torquatus  and  C.  Valerius 
Triarius,  the  first  of  whom  explains  the  Epicurean  doctrine  (b.  I)  which  Cicero 
(b.  II)  attempts  to  refute.  In  the  second  conversation  (books  III  and  IV),  assigned 
to  702/52.  the  younger  Cato  states  the  doctrine  of  the  8toics  (b.  Ill),  whioh  Cicero 
(b.  IV)  shows  to  agree  in  all  essential  points  with  that  of  Antiochos  of  Ascalon ; 
in  the  third  conversation  (b.  V),  laid  in  675/79,  appear  M.  Pupius  Piso,  who  sets 
forth  the  system  of  the  Academics  and  Peripatetics,  L.  Tullius  Cicero  and  others. 

8.  In  general  cf.  the  prolegomena  by  Madvio,  G5renx  and  others.  RHibxel 
(§  188,  4)  2,  567  (and  PSchwexke,  phil.  Rundsch.  1888,  48).  HNFowleb,  Panaetii 
et  Hecat.  fragm.  (Bonn  1885)  18.   CHartfbldeb  (see  §  188,  4),  p.  8.  21. 

4.  Manuscripts:  Palatine- Vaticanus  1518  s.  XI  (Facsim.  Chatblaih  t.  43,  1), 
then  Palat.  1525  s.  XV,  Erlangensis,  Paris.  6881  s.  XII  (Facsim.  Chatelain  t. 
43,  2  ;  new  collation  by  CThcbot,  rev.  crit.  1870  1,  17  and  ONioouu,  rev.  de  philol. 
4,  85)  and  others.  See  on  these  Mauvio'b  Proleg.  On  the  value  of  the  so-called 
detenores  ThSchiche,  Jahresber.  zu  ZfGW.  88, 187,  ONioolxs  1.1.,  FGustafssok, 
Henn.  15,  465.  JMascbka,  un.  cod.  (Malfatti  s.  XIII)  del  Cic.  de  fin.,  Rovereto 
1882.-Editions  by  JDavis  (Cambridge  172a  1741.  Oxf.  1809,  in  Bath's  ed. 
vol.  1),  JAGobemz  (Lpt  1818),  Obelli  (with  Acad.,  Zur.  1827),  FWOtto  (Lpx. 
1881)  and  especially  JNMadvio  (Copenh.  1889.  »1876).  Also  HAlaxus  (Dublin 
1856).  Explained  by  DBuckel  (Vol.  1,  Berl.  1872),  HHolbtkin  (Lpr.  1878).  Revised 
and  explained  by  JSReid,  III  (Vols.  I,  II  preparing) — GFSchomasm,  op.  8,  890. 
GFUkqer,  PhiL  20,  872.  21,  481.  LVaucheh  (see  §  183,  6).  DBoceel,  Frauenfeld 
1863.  OHeixe,  JJ.  98,  245.  IwMOlleh,  Erl.  1869. 70  II.  CGCobkt,  Mnemos.  KS. 
3,  92.  FVGustafssok,  de  Cic  de  fin.  1. 1,  Helsingf.  187a  AduMesm^  JJ.  115, 
753.   PLaroer,  ad  non  nullos  locos  Cic  de  fin.  adnott.,  Munst.  1888. 

5.  Translated  by  JGDbotsen,  Lpz.  1641.  FBadh  (Stuttg.  1&54.  Class,  d.  Alt. 
1854).  JHvKibcumaxx,  BerL  1875.  JSRbio  (voL  8  of  his  edition,  Lond.  1888). 

7)  Academica,  written  a.  709/46,  originally  in  two  books, 
named  after  (Q.  Lutatius)  Catulus  and  (L.  Licinius)  Lucullus, 
subsequently  in  four  books.  Of  the  first  edition  the  second  book 
(Lucullus)  has  been  preserved,  of  the  second  (Academica  pos- 
teriora)  the  first  part  of  the  first  book  and  various  fragments. 
The  Lucullus  contains  the  doctrines  of  Antiochos  and  Philo 
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concerning  knowledge,  the  Catulus  seems  to  have  embraced 
those  of  Karneades  and  a  general  exposition  of  the  Old  and  New 
Academy.  The  beginning  of  the  second  edition  contains  general 
observations  and  a  survey  of  the  history  of  philosophy  from 
Socrates  to  Arkesilas,  the  predecessor  of  Karneades  and  Philo. 
Cicero  devoted  a  special  exposition  to  the  doctrines  of  the 
Academy,  because  he  was  specially  attracted  by  its  system 
(§  183),  and  in  the  absence  of  other  works,  his  treatise  is  one  of 
our  principal  sources  for  it. 

1.  Together  with  Catulus  and  Lucullus,  Hortensius  and  Cicero  were  intro- 
duced as  speakers  in  the  first  edition ;  subsequently  however  Cicero  substituted 
Cato  and  M.  Brutus;  and  when  Atticus  wrote  informing  him  that  Varro  was 
offended  because  Cicero  had  never  yet  dedicated  anything  to  him,  the  whol«  work 
was  once  more  completely  re-written,  divided  into  four  books  and  dedicated  to 
Varro.  In  this  second  edition  Cicero  made  Varro  the  exponent  of  the  views  of 
Antiochos,  and  reserved  to  himself  those  of  Philo.  Atticus  had  already  had  the 
first  edition  copied,  when  Cicero  resolved  to  re-write  it.  On  the  relations  of  the 
two  editions  to  each  other  see  especially  ad  Att.  13,  18,  1  ex  duobus  libria  cotUuli  in 
quatluor.  grandiores  sunt  omnino  quam  erant  Mi,  fed  tamen  multa  detracta.  .  .  . 
multa  httee  erunt  splendidiora,  breviora,  meliora.  13,  16,  1  Mam  d*o3ijMai"*V  evrra^w 
totam  ad  Yarronem  traduximut.  prima  fuit  Catuli,  Luculli,  Hortensii.  deinde  .  .  . 
eotdrm  Mot  $ermone$  ad  Catonem  Brvtumque  transtuli.  ecce  tuae  litterae  de  Varrone, 
nemini  visa  est  apiior  'AmoX(ta.  ratio.  Cf.  ib.  13,  12,  8.  18,  18.  18,  19,  3.  5.  18,  21,  4. 
13,  32,  3.  fam.  9,  8.  off.  2,  8.  Qcikt.  8,  6,  64.  Puis.  NH.  81,  6.  Above  §  167,  2. 
Cf.  p.  305,  no.  5,  2.  Various  conjectures  on  this  subject  in  ThBibt,  antikes 
Buchwesen  354. 

2.  ACRasitz,  de  libr.  Acad.,  Lps.  1809  and  in  Acta  soc.  Lips.  2  (1812),  165. 
CurABbaxdis,  RhM.  3  (1829),  548.  Dklmanx,  GR.  6,  327.  ABKkischk,  ub.  Ciceros 
Akademika,  Gott.  1845.  HDikls,  doxogr.  gr.  (Berl.  1879)  119.  KFHkii»iaxx, 
Phil.  7,  466.  CJHExgsthaxd,  de  libris  Cic.  academicis,  Ups.  1860.  RHihzhl 
(§  183,  4)  8,  251. 

8.  Manuscripts  for  the  Lucullus  Flor.  Marc.  257  s.  X.  Voss.  84  and  86  and 
the  Vindob.  189  see  §  183,  5 ;  for  the  Acad,  posteriora  the  earliest  MS.  is  Paris. 
6331  s.  XII  (§  181,  6,  4),  the  others  are  late,  of  s,  XV,  e.g.  an  interpolated 
Gedanensis. — Editions  by  JDavis  (Cambridge  1725.  1786;  in  Rath  Vol.  8),  Gork>« 
(t.  II,  1810),  Okelli  (with  de  fin.,  Zdr.  1827);  Text  revised  and  explained  by 
JSReid,  Lond.*  1885.— Translated  by  GHMoskk  (Stuttg.  Metzler),  by  JSRkid, 
Lond.  1880. 

8)  Tusculanae  disputationes,  so  called  after  Cicero's 
estate  at  Tusculum,  where  the  conversations  are  supposed  to 
have  taken  place.  They  were  begun  in  709/45  and  finished 
and  edited  710/44y  subsequent  to  de  finibus  and  anterior  to  de 
divinatione  and  de  fato.  The  work  is  in  five  books  and  dedicated 
to  M.  Brutus ;  it  treats  of  the  troubles  which  beset  human  happi- 
ness, and  how  to  surmount  them.  As  to  the  authorities  made 
use  of  by  Cicero  we  have  so  far  no  certain  knowledge. 
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1.  Cic.  ad  Att.  13,  82,  2  Dicaearchi  repi  ^vxyjt  utrosque  velim  mittaa  et  Karafidatwi. 
T(hvo\itik6v  non  invtnio  et  epittulam  eiut  quam  ad  Aristoxenum  muit.  tre*  eos  libro» 
maxime  nunc  vellem  ;  apti  ettent  ad  id  quod  coyUo  (cf.  Tusc.  1,  21).  15,  2,  4  quod 
prima  disputatio  Tusculana  te  confirmat  tone  gaudeo.  15,  4,  8.  Contents:  Cir.  div. 
2,  2  libri  Tusculanarum  ditputatUmum  re*  ad  beat*  vivendum  maxime  necestaria* 
aperuerunt.  I  enim  e»t  de  contemnenda  morte,  II  de  tolerando  dolore,  III  de 
aeijrUudine  lenienda,  IV  de  reliquis  animi  perturbationibut,  V  .  .  .  docet  ad  beat* 
vivendum  virtutem  se  ipsa  esse  contentam. 

2.  RKChxbr's  Prolegg,  and  Cic.  in  phil.  mer.  111.  Diumasx,  GR.  G,  847. 
Emendations  by  ASW  esrkrkro  (Viborg  1880.  1841.  1848  sq.),  JBake  (schol. 
hyiwmn.  vol.  4).  OHeine,  de  Cic.  Tusc.  disp.,  Hallo  1854;  de  fontibus  Tusc.  disp., 
Weim.  1863.  JSculengkr,  Pbil.  12,  280.  J  J  kef,  de  loeis  quibusdam  Tusc.  disp., 
Wolfenb.  18G5.  FGustaesson,  H.-rm.  17,  169.  HMuthkr,  JJ.  85,  491 ;  tlber  div 
(rhetorische)  Composition  des  1.  und  5.  Buchs  v.  Cic.  Tusc.,  Coburg  1862. 
GZietzschmakn,  de  Tusc.  disp.  fontibus,  Halle  1868.  CHartkeldkr  (see  §  188,  4) 
p.  18.  43.  PCorssen,  de  Posidonio  Rhodio  Ciceronis  in  1.  I  Tusc.  et  in  soimiio 
Scipionis  auctore,  Bonn  1879;  RhM.  86,  506.  RHirzel  (§  183,  4)  3,  812. 
PHPoppelreuter,  quae  ratio  intercedat  inter  Posidonii  rtpl  raBCn'  rpayfmrtiat 
et  Tusc  disputt.  Cic,  Bonn  1883.  RHoykr,  de  Antonio  Ascalonita,  Bonn  1888. 
XKkeuttxkr,  Andronici  irepl  iraBui*  I,  Heidelb.  1884.  HNFowuer,  Panaetii  et 
Hecat.  fragro.  (Bonn  1885)  8.  HDiels,  RhM.  84,  487.  FSaltzmans  (§  183,  4), 
II,  appendix. 

8.  Manuscripts:  Gudian.  294  s.  IX-X,  Paris.  6332  s.  X  (Facsim.  Chateijus  t. 
44,  1),  Bruxell.  5851  8.  XII.  On  the  (worthless)  Leid.  Lips.  30  s.  XII  HDeiteb 
Phil.  42,  171.— Editions:  JDavis  (Cambr.  1709.  1728,  and  later,  in  Rath  vol.  II), 
FA  Wolf  (Lpz.  1792.  1807.  1825),  RKChneh  (Jena5  1874),  Okei.li  (with  the 
Paradoxa,  Z(lr.  1829),  RKlotz  (Lpz.  1885.  Addenda  and  Corrigenda,  Lpz.  1843). 
GHMoser  (Hanover  1836  III),  CFSOpplb  (Mannh.  1815),  GTischkr  ("1884.87  II, 
by  GSorof),  MSeveekbt  (emend.,  comment,  criticos  adi.,  Lps.  1864),  OHeike 
(explained,  Lpz.»  1881),  CMkhmnkr  (explained,  Lpz.  1873),  LWHasper,  Gotha 
1883. -Translated  by  FBaur,  Stuttg.  1854.    RKOhwer,  Stuttg.  1S55. 

9)  Timaeus,  a  free  reproduction  of  Plato's  dialogue,  the 
outward  dress  being  changed;  written  after  the  Academica, 
a.  709/45  or  710/44,  and  extant  only  in  an  incomplete  form. 

1.  Pkisc  ian.  GL.  2,  468,  19  Cicero  in  Timaeo.  The  title  De  univcrio  is  un- 
authenticated.  Probably  this  translation  was  intended  to  form  part  of  a  large 
work  on  natural  philosophy,  in  which  Nigidius  Figulus  was  to  represent  the 
Pythagorean  doctrine  (Hekmaxx  p.  8.  13  sq.).  For  the  considerable  fragment 
extant  sve  Baiter-Kayser  8,  181.   CFWMCllbr  4,  8,  214. 

2.  The  fragment  was  included  in  the  collection  of  philosophical  writings 
mentioned  above  (§  188,  5),  bence  it  was  preserved  in  the  two  Vossiani  and  the 
Viudobon.,  and  in  the  Monac.  528  s.  XI.,  besides  other  MSS. — In  general  cf. 
Dbumaxx  GR.  6,  853.  KFHkrmanx,  de  interpretatione  Timaei  Plat.  dial.  a.  Cic. 
relicta,  Gott.  1842.   Hociidaxz,  quaestt,  crit.  in  Tim.  Cic,  Nordhausen  1880. 

9a)  About  the  same  period  Cicero  appears  to  have  made  a 
close  translation  of  the  Platonic  Protagoras. 

1.  C  c.  fin.  1,  7  expressly  says  in  reference  to  translating  Plato  literally : 
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id  (ad  eivium  mtorum  cogttiiiouem  Piatonem  aut  Ari*totelrm  transferre)  neque  feci 
adkuc  (until  a.  709/45)  mee  mi  hi  tamen  ue  facia  m  inlerdiciurn  puto.  These  last  words 
appear  to  point  to  plans,  one  of  which  Cicero  carried  out  in  the  Protagoras :  the 
express  statement  above  quoted  can  only  be  evaded  by  the  very  far-fetched  sup- 
position that  he  has  here  left  unmentioned  the  translation  of  Protagoras  which  he 
made  in  his  youth,  because  it  was  written  by  Cicero  merely  as  an  exercise,  and 
not  brought  out  by  the  author  himself,  but  published  only  after  his  death. 
RPhilifpsox,  JJ.  133,  423.  vHecbdk,  Cic.  4*\owUruv  92.  274.  Dbumaxx,  GR.  6, 
354.  PSchwexee,  JB.  1886  2,  814.  KFHebmaxx,  de  Tim.  Cic,  Gott.  1812,  8.— 
Cicero  in  Pratagora,  Pmisc.  GL.  2,  182.  247.  402.  Doxat.  Ter.  Phorm.  4,  8,  6.— 
Hisaox.  ad  Pammach.  1,  808  Vail,  and  ad  Sunn,  et  Fret  1,  648.  The  fragments: 
Baiteb-Kayseb  11,  54.  CFWMClleb  4,  8,  310. 

10)  De  natura  deorum,  in  3  books,  written  in  710/44,  after 
the  TuscuJanae,  though  already  commenced  in  709/45.  This 
work  is  also  dedicated  to  M.  Brutus.  The  conversation  is  sup- 
posed to  have  taken  place  in  the  feriae  Latinae  of  a.  677/77, 
C.  Velleius  representing  the  Epicureans,  Q.  Lucilius  Balbus  the 
Stoics,  and  C.  Aurelius  Cotta  the  Academics.  If  Cicero  wrote 
this  work  with  the  practical  aim  (perhaps  in  conscious  opposition 
to  the  free-thinking  of  Lucretius)  of  showing  the  value  of  a 
reasonable  religion,  he  certainly  failed  in  that  object  with  the 
Roman  public.  For  here  also  Cicero  was  content  to  translate 
and  superficially  adapt  late  Greek  authorities,  and  took  no  pains 
to  digest  them  seriously.  Hence  there  is  no  lack  of  contradic- 
tions, inequalities,  confusion  and  desultoriness,  which  mark  the 
work  as  one  of  the  least  satisfactory  of  Cicero's  writings. 

1.  Cic  div.  2,  3  quibue  (Tusc)  editit  tret  libri  per/ecii  tunt  de  natura  deorum. 
HDielb,  doxogr.  gr.  p.  121  is  for  the  title  de  deorum  natura  in  accordance  with  the 
citations  in  the  grammarians.  Cf.  ib.  7.  Att  13,  39,  2  librae  mihi  .  .  .  mittae, 
et  naxime  Gaiipou  rtpl  6t*r  et  IlaXXddot.  Dbumakx,  GR.  6,  849.  JVahlkx,  ZfoG. 
24,  241.  On  Philodemos  as  an  authority  for  book  I  LSpexoxl,  Abh.  d.  Munehner 
Akad.  10,  1.  1868,  HSacffe,  de  Philod.  de  pietate,  Gott.  1864.  The  section  Cic. 
de  n.  d.  1,  25-41  with  a  collation  of  the  corresponding  passages  from  Philodemos 
in  HDiels1  doxographi  graeci  (Berl.  1879),  529.   Cf.  ib.  121. 

2.  ABKbische,  Forschungen  1,  84.  BHibzbl,  Unterss.  (§  183,  4)  I  De  nat. 
deor.,  Lpz.  1877.  PSchwexee,  Quellen  v.  Cic  d.  n.  d.,  JJ.  119,  49. 129.  B Lemonick, 
ad  emendandos  Cic  de  n.  d.  quid  ex  Philodemo  rtpl  tvatfkiat  redundet,  Halle 
1872.  HNFowleb,  Panaetii  et  Hecat  fragm.,  Bonn  1885, 10.  PWexdlaxd,  Arch, 
f.  Gesch.  d.  PhiL  1,  206. 

3.  Manuscripts:  Leid.  Voss.  84  and  86  (Chatklaix  t,  39,  1;  cf.  HDkiter,  BhM. 
87,  314;  also  PSchwexee,  JR  1888  2,  94;  see  besides  §  177,  4).  Vindob.  189 
(Chatel.  t.  88,  1 ;  see  §  183,  5).  Flor.  Marc  257  (Chatel.  L  87),  all  s.  X  (-XI), 
also  Leid.  Heine.  118  s.  XI  (Chatel.  t.  88,  2 ;  cf .  §  177,  4).  On  the  Vatic  PaL  1519 
a.  X  HEbelixg,  Phil.  43,  702.— Editions  by  JDavis  (Cambr.  17ia  1723  and  sub- 
sequently ;  in  Bath  vol.  VI),  LFHeindobp  (Lps.  1815),  GHMoseb  and  FCreczeb  (Lps. 
1818),  OGSchltz  (Halle  1820),  FAst  (Munich  1829),  GFSchomaxx  (Berl.*  187C),  with 
introduction,  ap]«r.  crit.  and  commentary  by  JBMayub,  and  a  new  collation  of 
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several  of  the  English  MSS.  by  JHSwaiksox,  Cambr.  1880-86  III.  (These  MSS.  are 
of  little  value.)  Explained  by  AGoethe,  Lpz.  1887.  By  AStickmky  (after  Schu- 
mann), Boston,  1889.— Book  2  by  MCTuiaucoubt  and  by  FPicavkt,  both  Par.  1886. 

4.  Criticism :  Schumann  (op.  8,  274.  280.  JJ.  Ill,  685),  Heidtmawk  (ep.  crit.  ad 
Schomannum,  Stettin  1856:  Zur  Krit.  u.  Interpret,  v.  Cic.  n.  d.,  Neustettin  1858), 
RKi.otz  (adn.  critt.,  Lips.  1867.  68  III).  PStamm,  de  Cic.  de  n.  d.  interpolatt., 
Bresl.  1878.  JFobchhammeb,  Nord.  Tidskr.  f.  filol.  5,  28.  JDegenhabt,  Bemerkk. 
zu  Cic.  de  n.  d.,  Aschaffenb.  1881.  PSciiwenkb,  JJ.  125,  618.  AOobthe,  JJ.  129, 80. 
JBMayob,  Journ.  of  philol.  12, 1.  248.  KJNel  mank,  RhM.  86, 155.— Translated  by 
GHMoseb  (Metzler's  collections),  RKithneb  (Stuttg.,  Hoffmann). 

5.  Only  a  joke  was  intended  in  the  pamphlet  entitled  Cic.  de  n.  d.  liber  quartus 
ex  ]»ervetusto  cod.  .  .  .  ed.  PSebai'Himus  (i.e.  HHCludids  in  Hildesheim,  gest. 
1835),  Bouon.  (Berl.)  1811. 

11)  Cato  maior  or  de  senectute,  dedicated  to  Atticus  and 
hastily  thrown  off  at  the  end  of  the  year  709/45  or  the  beginning 
of  710/44.  The  dialogue  is  supposed  to  have  taken  place  a. 
601/150.  The  form  is,  however,  unimportant;  the  work  may 
rather  be  styled  a  continuous  lecture  in  praise  of  old  age,  on  the 
basis  of  materials  compiled  from  Greek  authors.  Cicero  manifests 
his  sympathy  in  his  careful  delineation  of  Cato's  character. 

1.  Cic.  div.  2,  8  interi*etu$  erf  eliavi  nuper  liber  w  quern  ad  nostrum  AUicum  de 
tenedtuie  misimus.  Att.  14,  21,  8  legendut  mihi  $aepiu»  ett  Cato  maior  ad  U  m%asu*. 
amariorem  enim  me  $enectus  facit.— On  the  date  of  composition  ThMaubeb,  JJ. 
129,  386. 

2.  PJvakdebToh,  C.  m.  explicatur  et  e  graecis  potiss.  fontibus  illustr.,  Lowen 
1821;  comm.  ad  quaest.de  Cic.  Cat.,  Lowen  1822.  HJNassau,  adnotatt.  in  libr. 
Cic.  de  sen.,  Groniugen  1829.   Dbumaxn,  GR.  6,  350.   GSchneideb,  ZfGW.  88,  689. 

8.  Manuscripts:  Leid.  Voss.  F.  12  s.  X  (Mommskn,  Berl.  SBer.  1868,  10),  Paris. 
6832  s.  X  (above  no.  8,  3),  Laur.  50,  45  a.  X,  Monac.  15964  s.  XI,  Bhenaug.  126  s. 
XII  (JGBaiteb,  Phil.  21,  535.  675;  cf.  GLahmeyeb,  Phil.  23,  478;  cf.  21,  284. 
Facsim.  Chatelain  t.  40,  2).  On  Leid.  Voss.  O.  79  s.  LX/X  (Chatel.  t.  41, 1)  and 
Voss.  F.  104  s.  XIV  see  WGemoi.l,  Herm.  20,  331 ;  on  Italiau  (unimportant)  MSS. 
of  the  Cato  (and  Laelius)  see  FRamobiko,  riv.  di  filol.  15,  247.  BDahl,  z.  Hss.- 
Kunde  u.  Kritik  des  cic.  Cato  I :  codd.  Leid.;  II  :  oodd.  Parisini,  Christiania  1885. 
86.    KTomanetz,  Wert  u.  Verh.  der  Hss.  v.  Cie.  Cato,  Hernals  1883.  86  U. 

4.  Editions:  AGGebsuabd  (with  Parad.,  Lps.  1819),  FWOtto  (Lps.  1830), 
RKlotz  (Lpz.  1831).  JNMadvio  (Copenh.  1835),  GTibcheb  (Halle  1847),  JSommkb- 
bbodt  (Berl.10  1885),  CNai  lk  (Berl.  1855),  GLahmeyeb  (Lpz.*  1877),  CMeisskeb 
(Lpz.*  1885),  JLey  (Halle  1883),  ThS<  iiiche  (with  Lael.,  Prague*  1887),  TKAbnold 
(after  Sommerbrodt),  Lond.  1853,  GLokq  (Lond.  1880),  JSReid  (Cambr.*  1888), 
WHkseop  (with  Lael.),  Oxf.  1884,  ESShdckbuboh  (Lond.  1886),  EWHowsuk  (Lond. 
1887),  LHuxusy  (Oxf.  1890),  AStukxey  (with  Lael.,  New  York  1887).— Criticism  : 
JMahly,  N.  schweiz.  Mus.  6,  243,  CMkissneb,  JJ.  108,  57.  131,  209,  AOrTo(on  inter- 
polation) in  d.  phil.  Abhh.  f.  MHertz,  Berl.  1888,  94.   ChbLCtjohaxn,  RhM.  87, 496. 

5.  Greek  translation  by  ThGaza  in  Hess  (above  no.  1,  4)  p.  8  sqq.;  German 
translations  e.g.  by  KGBaceb,  Lpz.  1841,  FJacobs  (in  Klotz'  translation  of  Cic.'s. 
philos.  works,  part  2)  and  others. 

12)  De  divinatione,in  two  books,  a  supplement  of  the  work 
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on  the  nature  of  the  gods,  in  which  the  subjeot  of  divine  revela- 
tion and  its  perception  by  mankind  is  treated  of ;  published 
a.  710/44,  after  the  Cato  maior  and  subsequent  to  Caesar's  death, 
and  represented  as  a  conversation  at  the  villa  at  Tusculum 
between  Cicero  and  his  brother.  The  first  book  contains  the 
doctrine  of  the  Stoics  (compiled  from  Poseidonios  trepi  pavritcffi), 
the  second  the  tenets  of  the  Academics  (probably  chiefly 
following  Kleitomachos).  The  popular  notions  and  the  political 
corporations  connected  with  them  are  leniently  dealt  with,  but, 
even  in  his  quality  of  Augur,  Cicero  furnishes  much  valuable 
material,  though  his  personal  scepticism  is  often  sufficiently  evi- 
dent in  his  humorous  mode  of  treating  the  subject. 

1.  Definition  of  divinatio  1,  9  earum  rerum  quae  fortuitae  putantur  praediclio 
aUjue  jn-arsensio ;  see  Gell.  4, 11, 1.  Tehxkkakx,  Gesch.  d.  Philos.  5, 121.  Dbumaxx, 
GB.  6,  352.  HOfio,  Cics  Ansichten  von  der  Staatsreligion,  Krotoschin  1866. 
ToSchiche,  de  fontibus  libr.  Cic  de  div.,  Jena  1875.  KHabtpexdeb,  d.  Quellen  v. 
Cic  de  div.,  Freiburg  i.  Br.  1878;  BhM.  86,  227.  PCobssbx  (above  no.  8,  2)  p.  18. 
HDiels,  doxogr.  224. — On  the  question  whether  Cic  made  use  of  Coelius  An ti pater 
see  OMkltzeb,  JJ.  105,  430  f. 

2.  Manuscripts :  corresponding  to  those  for  de  nat.  deor.,  see  above  no.  10,  8, 
also  Vatic  Palat.  1519  s.  X  (Chatelaik  t.  40, 1 ;  cf.  HEbbling,  Phil.  43,  702).- 
Editions  by  JDavis  (Cantabr.  1721  and  later  ;  ed.  Bath,  Halle  1807),  GHMobeb 
(Frankf.  1828),  LGiesb  (Lps.  1829).— APolstkb,  quaestt.  critt.  in  Cic  de  div., 
KattowiU  1874.  FZGchbacbb,  zu  Cic  de  Div.  (b.  2),  Hernals  1878.  PStamm, 
adnott.  ad  Cic.  de  div.,  Bosael  1881.  FDbechbleb,  ZfoG.  87, 101.— Translated  by 
GHMoseb  (Stutt.  Metzler),  BKCheeb  (Stuttg.  Hoffmann). 

13)  De  fa  to,  the  last  of  Cicero's  treatises  on  the  philosophy 
of  religion,  and  likewise  written  a.  710/44.  The  author  impugns 
the  views  of  the  Stoics  on  the  ctftapfiivri,  taking  himself  the 
side  of  the  Academics.  This  treatise  has  come  down  to  us  in  a 
mutilated  form.  As  his  authorities  Cicero  mentions  specially 
Chrysippos,  also  Poseidonios,  Kleanthes,  Diodoros,  Karneades  and 
others.  The  de  fa  to  is  valuable  as  a  collection  of  materials, 
but  the  style  betrays  hurry  and  the  writer  does  not  arrive  at 
any  settled  results. 

1.  Cic  de  div.  2,  3  quibu*  (de  n.  d.  and  de  divin.),  ut  ett  in  animo,  <U  fato  si 
adi*njDeritnm*t  erit  abunde  $atu/acium  tcti  huic  quaettioni.  de  fat.  2  Hiriuu  Hotter,  cot. 
detignalus  .  ,  pott  inUrilum  Caetaru.  Gell.  7,  2,15.  Macbob.  sat.  8, 16, 4.  Dbcmaxh 
GB.  6, 858.  MMeikeckb,  de  fontt.  .  .  Cic  de  fato,  Marienwerder  1887.  AGebckb, 
Chrysippea,  JJ.  SuppL  14,  689. 

2.  Manuscripts  as  those  for  the  Lucullus,  above  no.  7, 8.  The  cod.  Turonensis 
(ChTbcbot,  bibL  de  Tecole  des  hautes  etudes,  fasc  17)  perhaps  a  transcript  from  the 
Vindob.  (D3bcxb). — Editions  (with  de  divin.)  by  Davis,  Moser  ;  in  particular  by 
JHBbexi  (Lps.  1795).— Translation  by  Moseb  (in  de  divin.). 
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8.  Nuovi  frammenti  del  Cicerone  de  fato  di  recente  scoperti  in  palimpsesti  dal 
LCFerrucci,  Modena  1858,  repeated  in  his  Fabularum  libri  tres,  Forocornelii  1867. 
His  pretended  discovery  is  printed  and  deservedly  exposed  by  Bitscul,  op.  8,  674. 
Cf.  also  FWSchkbidbwik,  Gott.  gel.  Ant  1868, 1917.   GLixeeb,  ZfoG.  5, 81. 428. 

14)  Laelius  or  de  amicitia,  inscribed  to  Atticus,  written  after 
the  Cato  maior  and  previously  to  the  work  on  duties,  like  them 
in  the  year  710/44.  The  conversation  is  conducted  by  Laelius 
the  Younger  and  his  sons-in-law,  C.  Fannius  and  Q.  Mucins 
Scaevola,  the  subject  being  treated  in  connection  with  the  recent 
death  (625/129)  of  Africanus  minor,  the  intimate  friend  of  Laelius. 
Cicero  has  largely  availed  himself'  of  Theophrastos'  work  on  the 
same  subject,  also  of  Chrysippos  and  (indirectly  ?)  the  Ethics  of 
Aristotle.  Some  fault  may  be  found  with  the  logical  arrange- 
ment of  the  treatise,  but  on  the  whole  it  is  interesting  and 
practical. 

1.  Cic.  off.  2, 81  de  amicitia  alio  libro  dictum  est.  Geix.  17,  5,  1  Cicero  in  dialogo 
cui  titulue  at  Laelius  vd  de  amicitia.  ib.  1,  8,  10  eum  librum  (Theophraatos'  wtpl 
<fn\las)  M.  Cicero  videtur  legi—e  cum  ipee  quoque  librum  de  amicitia  componeret. 
RFBhaxator,  quid  in  conscribendo  Cic  Lael.  valuerint  Arist.  Eth.  Nic  de 
amicitia  libri,  Halle  1871. 

2.  The  best  MS.  U  a  codex  s.  IX /X  formerly  in  the  possession  of  FDidot  in 
Paris  (on  it  see  Mommbrx,  BhM.  18, 594),  qu.  where  is  it  now  ? ;  also  Monac  16614  s. 
X,  Gudian.  886  s.  X,  Laur.  50, 45  s.  X  (Chatel.  t.  42)  and  others.  EVookl,  collatio 
trium  codd.  Cic  de  am.  Monaoensium,  Zweibr.  1889. — More  recent  critical  and 
explanatory  editions  eg.  by  AGGerxhard  (Lps.  1825),  CBeier  (Lps.  1828),  RKi-oti 
(Lp«.  1888),  MSeyffrrt  (LpB.«  1876  by  CFWMOller,  cf.  the  same  ZfGW.  88, 14), 
CWNauck  (Berl.9  1884),  GLahkbyer  (Lps.*  1881).  ThSchichk  (see  no.  11,  4). 
ASthklitz,  Gotha  1884.  GLoho  (Lond.  1880),  JSBkid  (Cambr. "  1888),  ASidgwicx 
(Lond.»  1888),  ESShcckbuboh,  Lond.  1885.  CM  k  issuer,  Lpx.  1887  (and  in  J  J.  186, 
546).  AStickmey  (above  no.  11, 4). — AGGerhhard,  op.  828.  GFKleikr,  adnott.  in 
Cic  Cat.  mai.  et  Laelium,  Wetzlar  1855.  CEPutsche,  Phil.  12, 298.  EWeisserbokn, 
Gedankengang  v.  Cic  Lael.,  Muhlh.  in  Thur.  1882.— Translated  e.g.  by  AASchrei- 
ber  and  GFWGrossb  (Halle  1827),  FKvStrombeck  (Brunswick  1827,  with  the  rest 
of  the  so-called  minor  works),  in  Greek  by  DPetayics  in  Hess  (above  no.  1, 4)  99. 

15)  De  gloria  in  two  books,  finished  at  the  close  of  July 
710/44;  it  is  not  extant. 

1.  Cic.  off.  2, 81  nunc  dicamut  de  gloria,  quavuiuam  m  quoque  de  re  duo  tunt  nostn 
libri,  Cf.  Att.  16,  27,  2.  16,  2,  6.  16,  8, 1  (cf.  PSchwexks,  JB.  1886  2,  298).  16, 6,  4. 
Gell.  16,  6, 1.  Drcmaxm,  GB.  6,  855.  FSchreider,  melet.  in  Cic  de  gl.,  ZfAW. 
1889,  no.  28. — Petrarch  asserted  that  he  possessed  the  work  (ep.  senil.  15,  1,  p.  1049 
Basil,  libroe  Cic.  de  gloria  ab  hoc  habui.  .  .  .  $ingularea  libri  II  de  gl.  quibut  vieis  «■<■ 
ditieiimum  exialimavi.  .  .  .  novi  nihil  praeter  Mot  de  gl.  libroe  II  et  aliquot  oratione* 
aut  epittoUu) ;  but  see  GVoiot,  Wiederbel.  des  class.  Altertums  1*,  41.  Cf.  also 
FHaxd,  Erseh  and  GruberB  allg.  Encykl.  1, 17,  288.  AHortis,  Cic.  nelle  opere  del 
Petrarca  (Trieste 1878)  53.  The  fragments  in  Baiter-Katber  11, 69  and  CFWMCllsr 
4,8,880. 
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16)  De  officiis,  in  three  books,  addressed  by  Cicero  to  his 
son  Marcus.  This  work  also  is  due  to  the  leisure  forced  upon 
Cicero  by  Mark  Antony  subsequent  to  Caesar's  death,  a.  710/44, 
and  like  its  fellows  was  written  off  rather  rapidly.  Cicero's 
principal  authorities  were  the  Stoics,  especially  Panaitios  in  the 
first  two  books,  and  probably  Poseidonios  in  the  third.  The 
whole  is  seasoned  and  enlivened  with  numerous  illustrations  from 
Roman  history,  a  feature  which  occasions  some  unevenness  of 
treatment.  The  moral  \iews  are  those  of  a  practical  politician, 
and  for  this  very  reason  not  much  higher  than  the  conventional 
Roman  standard. 

1.  Off.  1,  6  icquimur  .  .  potissimum  Stoicos,  non  ut  interprets,  eed,  ut  tolemtu,e 
font  Urns  eorum  iudicio  arbitrioque  nostra  quantum  quoque  modo  vidtbitur  hauriemut. 
Cf.  2,  86.  8,  7.  51.  68.  89.  91.  Att.  15, 18,  6  not  hie  <fx\oco<poO(ur  (quid  enim  aliudf) 
et  rd  rtpl  rod  eaBfaorrot  magnifice  explicamus  rpoffipurovfuv  que  Ciceroni.  16,  11,  4  tA 
Ttpl  tqO  cal^Korrot,  quatenut  Panaetius,  abwlvi  duobue.  illiue  tree  eunt.  .  .  .  eum  locum 
Posidonius  prrsecutu*  est.  ego  auiem  et  eius  I ibrum  areeeeivi  el  ad  Athrncxlorum  Caivum 
teripei  ut  ad  me  ri  *«<£d\aia  mitleret.  Gxll.  13,  28,  1. 

2.  ChOahvk,  philosophische  Anm.  und  Abhandl.  (Bresl*  1819).  EKChskb, 
Cic  mer.  p.  108.  Dbuxaxb,  GR.  6,  857.  CJGbysab,  prolegg.  ad  Cic  libr.  de  off., 
Cologne  1844.  CJDahlbIck,  de  off  Cic  comm.,  Upsala  1860.  ADesjabdixs,  lee 
devoirs  de  Ciceron,  Par.  1865.  FCadbt,  examen  du  traite  dee  devoirs  de  Cicero, 
Par.  1865.   BHibzbl  (§  188,  4)  2,  721. 

8.  Criticism :  JHbixeb,  Phil.  12,  802,  HSauppb,  coniect.  Tail.,  Gott.  1857, 
GFUmoeb,  Phil.  Suppl.  8, 1, 18,  CThcbot,  rev.  d.  phil.  1,  86,  JFobchhammeb,  Tidskr. 
f.  filol.  4  (1880),  200,  CBbldams,  rev.  de  phil.  5, 85,  Bbishabdt,  interpolatt.  in  Cic 
off  I,  Oels  1885. 

4.  Manuscripts :  Bern.  891  s.  X  (Chatblaib  t.  45, 1),  Paris.  6601  s.  X  (Chatel. 
t  45,  2),  Ambros.  C.  29  inf .  s.  X  (see  JJ.  Ill,  221),  Bamb.  s.  X.  Wirceb.  s.  X,  Leid. 
Voss.  Q.  71  s.  X  (Chatel.  t.  45,  4),  then  Harlei.  2716  s.  IX  (very  incomplete),  Bern. 
104  s.  XIII  (EPopp,  acta  sem.  phil.  Erl.  8,  245),  Palat  1581  s.  XII  (EPopp,  de  Cic 
de  off.  cod.  palat.  1581,  Erl.  1886);  cf.  GPDbobb,  Phil.  8uppl.-Bd.  8,  1,  8.  On 
Paris.  6847  s.  IX /X  a  fragment  (2,  72-8, 11 ;  facsim.  Chatkl.  t.  44,  2)  EChatelaim, 
rev.  de  phil.  5, 185.  On  Ambr.  F.  42  s.  XII  see  BSabbadini,  la  critica  del  teste  del 
de  off  Cic,  Catania  1888.— Editions  by  JGGbabvius  (cum  nott.  varr.  Amsterd. 
1G83.  1710.  Naples  1771),  JFHecsihobb  (Brunswick  1788;  repet.  suisq.  animad- 
verss.  auxit  CThZumpt,  Brunswick  1888),  JFDeqeb  (Berl.4  1848,  ed.  by  EBonkbll), 
AGGekxhahd  (Lps,  1811),  CBeier  (Lps.  I>s20  sq.  II,  together  with  Indd.,  Lps.  1881), 
GOlsbacsbb  (Schlesw.  1828),  BStObebbubg  (Lps.  1884.  1848),  CGZcxpt  (small  ed. 
Brunswick  •  1849).  GFWLcbd  (Copenh.  1849),  GFUnoeb  (Lpz.  1852),  JvGbubeb 
(Lpa»  1874),  OHbibb  (Berl.«  1885),  CFWMCixeb  (Lpz.  1882),  TAThachkb,  New 
York,  1857.  HAHoldbb  (Cambr.»  1884),  ThSchichb  (Prague  1885).— Translations 
e-g.  by  JJHottihobb,  Zur.  1820.  AWZumpt,  Lps.  1841,  GGCbblem  and  FBaub, 
8tuttg.  1856,  KKChbeb,  Stuttg.  1859. 

17)  De  virtutibus,  most  probably  (on  account  of  its  similar 
contents)  written  not  much  before  or  after  the  work  on  duties, 
i.e.  in  the  year  710/44. 
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1.  Hi  ebon,  in  Zach.  1,  2  (6,  792  Vallars.)  quattuor  virtutea,  .  .  .,  de  quibut 
plenissime  in  officiorum  libria  TuUiua  diaputal  scribena  proprium  quo^ue  de  quattuor 
virtutibus  librum.  Chabis.  GL.  1,  208,  15  Cic.  in  commeutario  de  virtutibua. 
August  is.  de  trin.  14,  11.— Baiteb-Kaiseb  11,  76;  CFWMClleb  4,  3,  840.— 
Dbumann,  GB.  6,  359. 

18)  De  auguriis,  of  unknown  date,  though  at  all  events 
later  than  703/51,  when  Cicero  became  an  augur. 

1.  According  to  Dbumakn,  GE.  G,  352  it  was  composed  a.  710/44  after  the 
treatise  de  divin.  The  fragments  Baiteb-  Kayseb  11,  55,  CFWMOlleb  4,  8,  812.— 
Chabis.  GL.  1,  105.  122.  189  Cicero  de  auguriia.  9sav.  Aen.  5,  788  Cicero  in  augu- 
ralibua  (libris).— On  Cicero's  translation  of  Xenophon's  oUovopuxdi  flee  §  177a,  2 ;  of 
Plato's  Protagoras  see  §  184,  9a. 

186.  In  the  department  of  jurisprudence,  just  as  in  philosophy, 
Cicero  was  a  mere  amateur,  though  well-informed.  He  was  too 
much  of  an  orator  and  too  little  accustomed  to  strict  definitions 
to  find  in  it  a  welcome  field  for  the  display  of  his  powers.  Not- 
withstanding, he  composed  a  treatise  de  iure  civili  in  artem 
redigendo,  which  perhaps  he  originally  intended  to  form  a  part 
of  the  de  legibus,  and  treated  by  itself  on  failing  to  complete 
that  work. 

1.  Ad  fam.  7,  30,  2,  in  denning  proprius,  Cicero  mixes  up  the  notions  of  posse- 
sion and  property.  On  Cicero's  knowledge  of  jurisprudence  see  besides  a  variety 
of  earlier  treatises :  WSZimmehk,  Gesch.  d.  Privatr.  1, 1,  288  and  others.  Dbuxax*, 
GB.  6,  644.  Platmeb,  de  partt.  Cic  rhett.  quae  ad  ius  spectant,  Marb.  1829.  Gdk 
Caquebay,  les  passages  de  droit  prive  dans  .  .  .  Ciceron,  Bennes  1857.  ADes- 
jabdims,  de  scientia  civili  apud  Cic,  Beauvais  185a  AGasqut,  Cic.  iurisoonsulte, 
Paris  1886.  Cf.  §  48,  4  and  6. 

2.  Quint.  12,  8,  10  componere  aliqua  de  iure  coeperat.  Gell.  1,  22,  7  M.  Cicero 
in  libro  qui  intcriptut  eat  de  iure  civili  in  art-em  r&ligendo.  Cf.  also  Cicero's  judgment 
of  himself,  de  or.  2, 142  sqq.,  where  he  disguises  himself  und*r  the  mask  of  Crassus 
(§  152,  4) :  est  nobis  pollicitu*  ius  civile,  quod  nunc  diffueum  el  dissipatum  esset,  *in 
certa  genera  coacturum  et  ad  artem  facilem  redaeturum.  CAakis.  GL.  1,  188  Cicero 
de  iure  civili.  On  the  treatise  cf.  HEDibkben  hinterlass.  Schrift.  L,  1.  Dbumaev, 
GB.  6, 107. — Ba  iteb-Kayseb  11,  55.   CFWMCixeh  4,  8,  311. 

186.  Cicero  attempted  even  historical  composition,  and  de  leg. 
1,  5  sq.  (cf.  de  or.  2,  61-63)  he  sharply  criticises  the  style  of  the 
historians  of  the  time,  hinting  that  he  himself  was  qualified  to 
introduce  a  great  change  in  this  department.  It  is  true  that 
Cicero  possessed  an  unusual  fund  of  historical  knowledge,  and 
this  is  fully  displayed  in  his  orations  as  well  as  in  his  philo- 
sophical and  rhetorical  writings,  particularly  in  his  Brutus :  but 
here  also  his  rhetorical  bent  and  the  difficulty  he  experienced  in 
losing  sight  of  his  own  self  were  much  against  him,  and  many 
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casual  expressions  prove  his  lax  opinions  as  to  the  real  task  of 
the  historian.  It  appears  credible  that,  had  he  lived  longer,  he 
might  have  turned  to  this  branch  of  literature ;  as  it  is,  he  wrote 
only  memoirs  on  his  consulship,  a  Secret  History  (which  was, 
perhaps,  never  finished),  and  Admiranda — all  which  writings 
have  been  lost. 

1.  Plct.  Cic.  41  oiavoouturot,  w*  \4ymu,  rdr/xor  leroplar  ypafy  rtpiKa^tiv 
koI  roXAd  ffu^tai  rwr  iXAijrurwr  koI  5Xut  rodi  svrriyfUpovt  \byon  avrj  kc!  fwQow  irraW* 
rp4+at  etc.  Coxx.  Nep.  fragm.  Guelf.  (cod.  Gud.  278,  p.  99,  29  Nipp.):  Uh  (Cic.) 
fuit  umii  qui  potuerit  et  etiam  demerit  hittoriam  digna  voce  pronunliare,  quippe  qui 
orator iam  etoquentiam  rudem  a  maioribu$  acceptam  perpoliceril,  phUotophiam,  ante 
eum  incomptam  latinam  run  con/ormarU  oration*,  ex  quo  dubito,  interitu  eiut  utrum  rt$ 
publico  an  hittoria  magi*  doleat.— Though  Cicero  is  fully  aware  primam  e$»e  historiae 
legem  ne  quid  fain  dicere  audeat  (de  or.  2,  62 ;  cf.  ib.  62-64.  leg.  1,  5),  he  often  acts 
differently.  Thus  of  Lucceius  he  expects  (fam.  12,  3):  amort  nottro  plutculum  etiam 
quam  concedit  veritat  largiare;  and  orat.  87.  66  (cf.  ib.  125)  he  places  historiae  in 
the  yi¥o%  ivtStucrucd*  of  eloquence,  nor  would  he  seem  to  know  any  other  kind  of 
historical  composition  than  that  of  the  school  of  Isokrates.  Accordingly  he  asserts 
(Brut.  66)  that  Philistos  and  Thukydides  (!)  were  eclipsed  by— Theopompos !  See 
on  this  subject  §  36,  7.— Dbcmaxx,  GB.  6, 677.  Schweolbr,  BG.  1,  93.  FDGeblach, 
d.  rOm.  Geachichtschr.  96.    KBebxs,  Cics  Ansicht  v.  d.  Gesch.,  Attendorn  1880. 

2.  Commentarius  consulatus  sui  graece  compositus  (ywofurtifta  riji  vrartlas), 
Att.  1, 19,  10.  1,  20,  6.  2,  1,  1.  2 ;  written  a.  694/60,  at  which  period  Cicero  was  also 
busy  with  a  Latin  treatise  on  the  same  subject  (ad  Att.  1.1.).  Cf.  Plct.  Caes.  8. 
Crass.  13.  Dio  46,  21.  CFWMClleb's  Cic.  4,  8,  398.  HPeteb,  hist,  fragm.  209. 
This  vrbfurnua.  is  one  of  the  chief  authorities  for  Plutarch's  Cicero.  AHLHeeren, 
histor.  Schrr.  8,  23.  417.  PWeixsIckkh,  JJ.  Ill,  417.  GThocbbt,  Leipz.  Stud.  1 
806.  ESchxidt,  de  Cic.  comm.  de  consulatu  graece  scripto  a  Plut.  expresso,  Jena 
1885.  Cf.  §  189,  8.  The  same  subject-matter  was  also  treated  of  in  an  eputula  non 
mediocris  ad  instar  voluminit  tcripta  quam  Pompeio  in  A*iam  de  rebut  tuit  in  connulatu 
gettit  miterat  Cicero  (Schol.  Bob.  p.  270  Or.).  pSulla  67  epistulam  meam  quam  ad 
Pomjteium  de  meit  rebut  gettit  el  de  tumma  re  publico  miti. 

8.  'ApiKlor*,  commenced  as  early  as  695/59  (Att.  2,  6,  2),  resumed  after  the 
death  of  Caesar  on  Atti«tos'  advice  (Att.  14, 14,  5.  14,  17,  6.  15,  2,  2.  15,  4,  3.  15,  13, 
8.  15,  27,  2.  16,  2,  6)  and  edited  after  the  author's  death.  This  work  is  that  re- 
ferred to  by  Dio  39,  10  (cf.  46,  8) :  fiip\Lor  rt  iwippirrof  <7Vr/0Tj*<  kcU  ireypafir  <u/t£  wt 
*oi  x«pi  r«r  iavrov  pov\tvu.d.TU*  &ro\oyuru6r  rwa  tx<*m-  Ascox.  p.  83  Or.  74 
K.-S.  Cic.  in  expotition*  contiliomm  tuorum  (cf.  Acucstix.  c.  lulian.  5,  5).  Chabif. 
GL.  I,  146  Cic.  in  rations  consUiorum  tuorum.  Boetu.  de  inst.  mus.  1,  1  Tulliut  iu 
tibro  quern  de  contiliit  tuit  compotuit.  CFWMClleb's  Cic.  4,  8,  338.  Peteb  1.1.  2U*. 
Cf.  Dbcmaxx,  GB.  6,  360.   OHabxeckeb,  JJ  123, 184. 

4.  Admiranda  (Plix.  XH.  81, 12.  51 ;  cf.  7,  1&  85.  29,  60.  Colc*.  8,  8,  2),  of 
unknown  date.  The  fragments  Baiteb-Kavseb  11,  76.  CFWMClleb  4,  3,  840. 
Cf.  the  Greek  6avu4*ta  and  rapa&ota. 

5.  Pbisciax.  GL.  2,  267,  5  Cicero  in  Chorographia  (with  the  variants  {h)ortogr., 
cormogr.,  chronogr.  ).  Acting  upon  Atticus'  advice,  Cicero  had  actually  studied 
geography  a.  695/59 ;  see  Att.  2,  4.  6.  7.  9.  12.  14.  22. 

6.  Cicero's  witticisms  (cf.  §  178, 1  in  fin.)  were  eagerly  collected  by  others;  he 
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himself  observed  complacently  that  his  merry  conceits  found  admittance  even  in 
Caesar's  collection  of  iwinpetynara  (§  195,  5).  C.  Trebonius  published  a  separate 
collection  of  Cicero's  faceie  dicta  (§  210,  9).  On  a  similar  but  more  comprehensive 
collection  by  Tiro,  see  §  191,  2.  Quint.  8, 6, 73  Ciceroni* est  in  quodam  ioculari  libello 
(an  epigram  follows).  Collection  of  matter  contingent  to  this  subject  in  CFW 
MCllkk  4,  8,  841. 

7.  A  satirical  pamphlet  of  Cicero's,  aimed  under  a  false  name  at  his  mortal 
enemy,  is  mentioned  in  Schol.  Bob.  p.  268  exetat  libeUu*  Ciceroni*  qui  ila  intcribitur 
'  Edictum  L.  Radii  tr.  pl.\  quod  tub  nomine  ipeiu*  Cicero  ecripeit  in  invectionem  P. 
Clodi. — The  admonitory  epistle  Orpheu*  ad  if.  JUium  Athena*  (or  de  adoleecente 
ttudioso)  is  a  forgery ;  see  AWeichekt,  de  L.  Vario  etc.  297. — There  are  also  apocry- 
phal writings :  '  Synonyms,'  the  composition  of  an  anonymous  early  grammarian, 
of  some  interest  for  Cicero's  style  and  phraseology  (cf.  EBIhbkxs  ap.  JWBeck,  de 
different,  scriptt.  lat.  18),  already  quoted  in  Is  i  dob.  6,  478  A  rev.  and  extant  in 
old  MSS.  (eg.  Leid.  Voss.  F.  24  s.  IX,  Bern.  178  s.  IX) :  see  Haoen  1.1.  civil  ocx. 
Printed  in  Orelli  *  4, 1068.  WLMahrb,  Cic  .  .  .  Synonyma  ad  L.  Veturium 
sec  editt.  Bomanas  denuo  exoudi  curavit,  Leid.  1850  and:  sec.  edit.  Pariainam 
denuo  exc  cur.,  ibid.  1851.  Specimens  of  these  Synonyma  are  given  from  a  separate 
MS.  by  LBachxahm,  sur  Hss.-Kunde,  BosL  1854, 17.  A  similar  work  is  the  Differ- 
entiae sermonum  Ciceronia,  from  Berne  MSS.  s.  IX  n.  X  published  by  HHages, 
anecd.  Helvet.  (Lps.  1870)  275;  cf.  ibid.  cxvu.  Cf.  also  §  42,  4.  Also  de  not  is 
(Obxlli  *  4,  989),  etc. 

187.  The  four  collections  of  the  correspondence  of  Cicero 
which  have  come  down  to  us,  counting  in  90  letters  addressed  to 
Cicero,  contain  altogether  864  pieces,  and  are,  both  in  personal 
and  political  contents,  an  inexhaustible  treasury  of  contempo- 
raneous history,  though  partly  such  that  their  publication  was 
not  favourable  to  Cicero.  In  the  case  of  a  man  accustomed  to 
think  as  rapidly  and  feel  as  vividly  as  did  Cicero,  and  who  was 
strongly  impelled  to  give  vent  to  his  thoughts  and  feelings 
either  orally  or  in  letters  to  a  familiar  friend  such  as  Atticus,  a 
correspondence  of  this  kind  affords  a  very  deep  but  sometimes 
erroneous  insight  into  his  heart.  Hence  his  accusers  derive  the 
greater  part  of  their  materials  from  these  letters. 

1.  The  earliest  letter  dates  from  686/68,  the  latest  July  28th,  711/48,  not  a 
single  one  from  the  time  of  Cicero's  consulship  being  preserved.  Fbonto  ad  M. 
Antonin.  p.  107  omne*  Ciceroni*  epiatula*  legenda*  ceiueo,  mea  tentcntia  vel  magi*  quam 
omnc*  eiu*  oratione*.   epiatuli*  Ciceroni*  niliU  e*t  per/ectiu*.   Cf.  also  above  §  46, 1. 

2.  In  the  letters  to  Atticus  and  other  familiar  acquaintances  Cicero  writes 
very  freely,  those  addressed  to  more  distant  acquaintances  are  generally  cautious 
and  careful  in  style.  BRAbekex,  Cic  in  s.  Brief  en  usw.,  Hanover  1835.  ad  fam, 
9,  21,  1  quid  tibi  ego  videor  in  epietulitt  nonne  plebeio  termone  agere  tecum  f  .  .  . 
epislula*  vero  cotidiani*  verb  it  lexer e  solemn*.  AStinkeh,  de  eo  quo  Cic.  in  epistolis 
usus  est  sermone,  Oppeln  1879  IIL  '  Kbausb,  stilist.  Bemerkk.  aus  Cics  Briefen, 
Hohenst.  1869.  GLandobaf,  BlfbayrGW.  16,  274.  817.  BYTvbbell,  introd.  to  his 
ed.  of  the  epistles  1,  lxxvxi.  EZixxxbxaxx,  de  epistulari  temporum  usu  Cic,  Bastenb. 
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1888.  87  II.  PMeteb,  de  Cic  ad  Att.  sermone,  Bayreuth  1887.— BBoltzkxthal,  de 
graeci  sermonis  proprietatibus  in  Cic.  epistt,  Custrin  1881.— EOmtz,  quo  sermone 
ei  qui  ad  Cic.  litteras  dederunt  usi  sint,  Naumb.  1879.  JHSchjiaij:,  ZfGW.  35,  87 ; 
die  Latinitat  des  Yatinius,  Mannh.  1881. — Chronology :  JvGbubeb,  de  temporibus 
atque  serie  epistolarum  Cic,  Strals.  1836.  GRauschex,  ephemerides  Tullianae 
ivrum  inde  ab  exilio  Cic.  (Mart.  696/58)  usque  ad  extremum  annum  700/54  grata  rum, 
Bonn  1886.  AEKobxeb,  de  >pistulis  a  Cic.  post  reditum  (a.  697 /57)  ad  finem  a. 
700/54  datis,  Lps.  1886.  LMoi.l,  de  tempp.  epistt.  Tull.  quaestt,  (a.  703/51-704/50), 
Berl.  1883.  WSTSBNEorpp,  quaestt.  chronol.  de  rebus  a  Cic.  inde  a  tradita  Cilicia 
provincia  usque  ad  relic  tarn  ltaliam  gestis  deque  epistulis  intra  illud  tempus 
(a.  704/50  et  705/49)  datis  acceptisve,  Marb.  1884.  ERcete,  d.  Correspondenz  Cics 
in  den  JJ.  710/44  u.  711/48,  Marb.  1888.   See  further  under  the  separate  collections. 

8.  Cicero  himself  never  collected  his  letters,  much  less  did  he  edit  them,  but 
oven  in  his  life-time  friends  of  his  had  formed  some  such  design.  Cf.  ad  Att.  16, 
5,  5  (a.  710/44)  mearum  epittularum  nulla  est  avyayutyf}-  *ed  habet  Tiro  inttar  LXX, 
st  ifuidem  nunt  a  te  quaedam  tumendoe.  eat  ego  oporUt  perspiciam,  cor  ri yam ;  turn 
denique  cdenlur ;  and  to  Tiro  he  writes  (fam.  16,  17, 1  a.  708/46)  tua*  qvoque  ejnstolcu 
vit  re/erri  in  volumina.  After  Cicero's  death,  his  correspondence  was  very  zealously 
collected  and  edited,  first  of  all  no  doubt  by  Tiro,  who  even  during  Cicero's  life- 
time had  planned  the  collection  of  his  letters.  Cornelius  Nepos,  in  a  part  of  his 
life  of  Atticus  written  before  720/84  (Att.  16,  8),  knows  from  private  communica- 
tion (for  he  himself  says  that  they  were  not  yet  published)  the  letters  to  Atticus 
(see  §  188,  2,  2);  they  had,  it  would  seem,  already  been  compiled  for  publication. 
The  earliest  mention  which  we  have  of  a  published  letter  from  the  Ciceronian 
correspondence  is  found  in  Sen.  suas.  1,  5= fam.  15, 19. 

4.  Atticus  brotight  about  the  publication  of  the  Ciceronian  letters  addressed 
to  him  (§  18*,  2) ;  Tiro  appears  to  have  published  the  rest  gradually  (above  n.  8). 
The  two  chief  collections,  those  of  Atticus  and  of  Tiro,  each  excluded  the  contents 
of  the  other  (the  two  exceptions  fam.  8,  16= Att.  10,  9  A ;  fam.  9, 14=Att.  14,  17  A 
only  prove  the  rule)  and  both  editors  suppressed  their  own  letters  to  Cicero. — Tiro 
arranged  the  correspondence  according  to  the  persons  addressed,  and  published 
the  correspondences  thus  collected  in  one  or  more  books  according  to  the  amount 
of  the  materials;  matter  insufficient  to  form  a  volume  by  itself  and  detached 
letters  were  disjiosed  of  in  collective  volumes  (letters  to  two  or  more  correspon- 
dents) ;  earlier  collections,  which  had  been  published  previously,  were  supple- 
mented with  letters  which  had  either  been  written  or  become  accessible  at  a 
subsequent  time.  To  this  Tironian  collection  belong  the  extant  collections  ad  Q. 
fratrem  (§  188,  8),  and  ad  Brutum  (§  188,  4)  of  which  last  only  a  small  portion  is 
preserved  ;  and  in  particular  the  so-called  collection  ad  familiare*  (§  188, 1)  has  been 
formed  from  portions  of  the  Tironian  collective  edition.  Thus  we  account  for 
such  quotations  as  Gell.  1,  22,  19  in  libra  epittularum  M.  Ciceroni*  ad  L.  Plancum 
(i.e.  the  person  addressed  at  the  beginning  of  book  10  and  prominent  throughout) 
et  (and  in  particular)  in  epulula  Atini  PoUionit  ad  Cic.  etc.  (  =  fam.  10,  33,  5);  cf. 
12,  13,  21  in  lihro  M.  Tullii  epistularum  ad  Ser.  Sulpicium  (=fam.  4,  4,  4).  Nox.  83, 
30  Cicero  ad  Varronem  (i.e.  the  person  addressed  at  the  beginning  of  the  book) 
epiwtula  Paeti  (rather  ad  Paeluvi =f&m.  9,  20,  8).— Also  the  collections  which  are 
known  to  us  only  by  quotations  belonged  to  this  Tironian  edition:  Nokius  cites 
p.  450  b.  9  (437  b.  7 ;  37  b.  5)  ad  Hirtium ;  293  b.  4  ad  Pompeium  (the  two  quota- 
tions =  Cic.  ad  Att.  8,  11  D,  2,  3;  but  the  quotation  in  Nonius  is  probably  founded 
on  a  mistake.  LGlblitt,  Berl.  ph.  Wschr.  1887,  891.  Cf.  besides  §  186,  2),  2% 
and  436  b.  3  ad  Caetarem,  829  and  426  b.  3  ad  Caetarem  iuniorem,  92  b.  3  ad  Pantam, 
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509  b.  2  ad  Axium  (cf.  Frorto  p.  107.  PRE.  1*  2202,  2;  mentioned  also  in  the  SC. 
de  Oropiis,  Herm.  20,  270),  275  b.  2  ad  JUium;  again  Macror.  2,  1,  14  quotes  b.  2 
ad  Cornel  turn  Xepotem ;  likewise  Prisciah.  GL.  2,  490  b.  1  ad  Calvum  (OHabskc  kkh, 
JJ.  125,  G04).  There  are  also  qnoted  (without  the  number  of  the  book  being 
specified)  Ciceronian  letters  ad  Catonem  (Now.  264  [=ad  fam.  15,  4,  2].  278  [ib.  15, 
8,  2].  488),  ad  M.  Titinium  (Suet,  rhet.  2),  ad  HostUium  (Charisius  GL.  1,  110),  ad 
Caerelliam  (Qciht.  6,  8,  112;  cf.  Ausoh.  p.  146  Sch.)— There  are  also  mentioned 
iWr/piKol  (irpoi  'H/xi&jr,  xpbt  Topyiap,  wp6t  IliXora  t6w  Bvfdmor  etc.)  in  Plut.  Cic  24 
(Nake  p.  10).  On  Cicero's  correspondence  with  the  young  Octavian  see  LGurutt, 
Berl.  phil.  Wschr.  1887, 1616.  The  scanty  remains  of  these  collections  have  recently 
been  collected  in  Ba itkr-Ka tskh  11,  88  and  CFWMCller  4,  8,  292.— BNake,  hist, 
crit.  Ciceronis  epistularum,  Bonn  1861.  BFLeigiitok,  hist  crit.  Cic.  epp.  ad  fam., 
Lps.  1877 ;  and  esp.  LGurlitt,  de  Cic.  epistulis  earumque  pristina  collectione,  Gott. 
1879;  J  J.  121,609. 

5.  Cicero's  letters  were  diligently  read  during  several  centuries  (see  the  list  of 
citations  in  Nake,  hist.  crit.  88),  and  abridgments  of  them  were  also  made:  Frokto 
ad  Anton  in.  p.  107,  7  memini  me  excerpeieee  ex  Ciceroni*  epistuli*  ea  dumtaxat  quibue 
ineesel  aliqua  de  eloquent ia  vel  pkUotophia  vel  de  rep.  dieputatio;  praeterea  si  quid 
eUgantiue  out  verbo  noUdnli  dictum  videretur;  cf.  ib.  107,  2.  Perhaps  we  may 
}Kisses8  the  remains  of  an  abridgment  of  the  letters  ad  fam.  in  the  text  of  the  leaf 
of  the  Turin  palimpsest  containing  ad  fam.  6,  9,  1-2.  6,  10,  1-6  (new  collation  by 
PKrggkr,  Herm.  5,  146).  But  the  letters  were  much  less  widely  read  and  for  a 
much  shorter  period  than  most  of  the  other  writings  of  Cicero.  We  find  only 
isolated  traces  of  MSS.  of  them  existing  or  utilised  during  the  Middle  Ages  (Orelli 
in  the  introd.  to  his  ed.  p.  vi ;  also  MHauit,  op.  8,  588.  GVoigt,  BhM.  86,  474). 
They  came  again  into  circulation  when  Petrarch  in  1345  rediscovered  in  Verona  the 
letters  to  Brutus  (b.  1 ;  cf.  §  188,  4, 1),  Q.  Cicero,  the  letter  to  Octavian  (§  1S5, 
5)  and  the  letters  to  Atticus  (Pktrabcae  epp.  de  reb.  fam.  24,  8).  The  MS.  in 
which  Petrarch  found  these  letters  (in  the  above  order)  has  again  been  lost,  only  a 
copy  taken  directly  from  it  being  extant  (now  cod.  Medic.  49, 18  s.  XIV,  facsimile 
in  Ciiatklain  t.  84,  2).  This  however  is  not  the  copy,  which,  as  we  know,  Petrarch 
made  for  himself  (see  GVoiot  and  AVikrtel  1.1.) :  the  one  still  extant,  which  was 
made  by  several  copyists  (FEOhl,  BhM.  86,  21.  LMrkdklssohk,  JJ.  121,  868),  be- 
longed to  a  younger  contemporary  of  Petrarch,  the  Florentine  chancellor  of  state 
Coluccio  Salutato.  Pasquino  de  Capellis  his  colleague  in  Milan  had  prooured  it 
for  him  there.  In  that  city,  at  the  time  in  question,  thero  were  in  the  possession  of 
Galeazzo  Visconti,  Duke  of  Milan,  both  the  cod.  Veronensis  of  ths  letters  ad  Att.etc 
and  the  Vercellensis  (see  n.  6)  of  those  ad  fam.— Valuable  also  is  the  cod.  Tornaesianus 
(z),  (now  lost),  from  which  Lambinus  gives  us  the  most  trustworthy  information ; 
it  is  no  morn  derived  from  the  cod.  Medic.  49, 18  (M),  (FHofmakh  26.  FSchmidt  in 
the  Festgruss  far  HHeerwagen,  Erl.  1882,  18),  than  is  a  certain  cod.  Escurial.  s. 
XIV/XV;  and  similarly  the  specially  important  marginal  notes  in  Cratander's 
edition  (c),  Basel  1528,  are  derived  from  some  MS.  which  is  older  than  the  Med. 
(FHofmakh  26.  80),  viz.  probably  from  the  Wilrzburg  MS.  s.  XI,  which  is  lost  all 
but  a  few  leaves  (cf.  LSpkkokl,  Munchn.  Gel.  Anz.  1846,  917.  926.  KHalm,  RhM. 
18,  4G0.  GSchepss,  BlfbayrGW.  20,  7.  Ill)  or  from  one  very  much  like  it.  Cf. 
also  KLeukakk,  WschrfklPh.  1888,  470.  On  the  other  hand  the  variants  of  the 
'decurtatus'  and  4  Crusellinus'  which  were  formerly  highly  valued  and  which 
SBoaics  gives,  are  founded  on  forgeries  by  Bosius:  see  MHauit,  op.  2,  88.  D 
Detlefsek,  J  J.  suppl.  vol.  8,  111).  On  the  MSS.  of  the  15th  cent,  and  the  edd. 
principes  of  a.  1470  (the  Bomana  and  the  Jensoniana=B  and  I)  see  Hokkaxn  48. 
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OESchhidt,  die  hs.  frberlieferung  der  Briefe  ad  Att.  Q.  Cic.  Brut,  in  Italien,  Abh. 
d.  sachs.Ges.  d.  Wiss.  10,  271;  WschrfklPh.  1187,  1014  (against  KLehmanx,  ib. 
1887,  506.  1403,  who  imagines  that  he  has  discovered  MSS.  of  the  epp.  ad  Att. 
independent  of  the  Med.);  BhM.  40,  611;  JJ.  187,  179.  HEbeliho,  Phil.  42,  403. 
45,369. 

6.  The  letters  ad  familiares  were  not  also  discovered  by  Petrarch,  as  was 
formerly  supposed  in  accordance  with  a  misleading  statement  of  Flavius  Blond  us 
(Italia  illustrate  p.  846  ed.  Bas. :  Ptirarcha  eputolae  Ciceroni*  Lentulo  inscriptas- 
the  collection  ad  fam.  is  thus  entitled  from  its  first  letter—  VerceUi*  reperune 
gloriatu$  est;  AViertel,  RhM.  86,  150).  Petrarch  in  fact  knew  only  the  one 
collection  of  letters  discovered  by  him  in  Verona  (see  above  n.  5).  A  MS.  of  the 
collection  ad  familiares  was  discovered  at  Vercelli  and  was  already  known  about 
1390.  Coluccio  Salutato  procured  through  Pasquino  (n.  5)  a  copy  of  this  MS.  also ; 
now  codex  Med.  49,  7  (Chatelaim  t.  86).  Its  original,  formerly  the  Vercellensis, 
is  likewise  preserved  as  the  cod.  Med.  49,  9  s.  IX/X  (Chatklaim  t.  84, 1 ;  on  its 
age  see  FRCbl,  RhM.  36,  25.  LMkxdkuwohx,  J  J.  121,  864.  129,  845).  Since  Orelli 
this  Mediceus  was  regarded  as  the  authority  for  all  existing  MSS.  of  the 
letters  ad  familiares  (with  the  exception  of  the  Turin  fragment  above  n.  5, 1.  7). 
This  view  has  been  discredited,  since  the  discovery  of  MSS.  which  furnish  a 
tradition  independent  of  the  Med.:  Harleiani  2682  s.  XI  and  2778  a.  XII  (cf. 
ThOrhlbb  in  Baiteb-Kayser's  Cicero  9,  p.  v.  FRDbl,  RhM.  80,  26;  Wissensch. 
Monatsbl.  1878,  25),  Erfordiensis  (now  in  Berlin  fol.  252  s.  XII,  cf.  §  179,  18,  2, 
which  already  EWunder  regarded  as  independent  of  the  Med.),  Paris.  17812  s. 
XH  (Chatelaih  t.  85)  and  Turon.  688  s.  XII/XIII,  probably  derived  from  it 
(ChThttbot,  Cic.  ad  fam.  notice  sur  un  inscr.,  Par.  1874.  LMkndelssohx,  Melanges 
Graux  169).  On  fragments  of  a  MS.  s.  XII  (?)  see  AGolisch,  Phil.  26,  701. 
GViteiai,  framm.  di  un  cod.  epp.  ad  fam.,  Mus.  ital.  1, 156.— On  the  diplomatic 
history  of  the  letters  see  Orelli's  hist  crit.  epist.  Cic.  introd.  to  his  ed.*  p.  v. 
CECSchhri dkr,  de  cod.  Med.  «pp.  Cic  ad  fam.  auctoritate,  BresL  1882.  '  FHofmaxb, 
d.  krit.  Apparat  von  Cics  Briefen  an  Att.,  Berl.  1863.  DDetlrfskw,  JJ.  87.  551. 
MHacpt.  op.  2,  88. 112.  \A.Viebtkl,  die  Wiederauffindung  von  Cics  Briefen  durch 
Petrarca,  Konigsb.  1879 ;  JJ.  121,  231.  GVoiot,  Leipx.  SBer.  1879,  41 ;  Lit.  Centr. 
Bl.  1879,  1425. — OStrrichbr,  de  Cic  epp.  ad  fam.  emend  and  is.  in  the  commen- 
tatt.  phiLIenens.  8  (1884),  97.  LMemdklssohx,  JJ.  121,864.  129.  106.  845;  Phil. 
45,152. 

7.  Emendationes  Cic  epistolarum  by  ASWeskxbero  (Copenh.  1840 ;  emend, 
alterae,  Lps.  1873)  and  HAKoch  (Putbus  1855 ;  RhM.  12,  268).  FBCcueleb,  RUM. 
11,509.  JKbacss,  Cologne  1866.  Lps.  1869 II.  JFret,  Rossel  1873. 75 II.  OHirsch- 
rxu>,  Herm.  5,  296.  '  JCGBoot,  obss.  crit.  ad  Cic.  epp.  (acad.  reg.  Nederl.),  Am- 
sterd.  1880.  GGPlctoers,  Mnemos.  9,  118.  PStarkeb,  &ymb.  critt.  ad  Cic.  epp., 
Bre&L  1882.  "CALkhmasm,  quaestt.  Tull.  I :  de  Cic  epistulis,  Prague  1886.  Madvio, 
adv.  critt.  8,  133.  ChNisard,  notes  (esp.  historical)  sur  les  lettres  de  Cic,  Par.  1882. 
—Review  of  the  literature  on  Ciceroa  letters  :  KSchirmeb.  Phil.  45, 133. 

8.  Collective  editions  of  the  letters:  rec  ASWbsexbero  (Lps.  1872.  73  II). 
The  correspondence  of  Cicero  (chronologically  arranged,  with  commentary,  etc) ; 
by  RYTtrrell,  I  Lond.»  1885.  II  1886. 

9.  Translations  by  CMWirlakd  (and  FDGbateb),  Zttr.  1808-21  VII ;  by 
GHMoskr  and  others  (in  the  Metzler  collection,  small  vols.  51-76),  CLFMezoer 
(Stuttg.  Hoffmann  1S59  sqq.).  By  WMklmoth  and  WHkbkroek,  Lend.  1854.  G. 
EJbass,  Lond.*  1887. 

10.  Selections  with  annotations  by  FHofkakk  and  GAkdbesex,  Berl.'  1884, 
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*  8f»  II,  KFS0rn.R  (Karlsruhe8  1880  by  EBoecsel),  AWatsob,  Oxf.»  1874,  JFbet, 
Lpz.s  1881.  EStJParhy,  Loud.  1867.  JEYosge,  Pt.  I.  Lond.  1870.  CEPbitchabd 
and  ERBebbabd,  Lond.  1872.  GEJeans,  Loud.  1882.  JHMcibhead,  Lond.  1885.— 
Translated  in  the  Metzler  Klass.  d.  Alt.,  Stuttg.  1854. 

188.  The  collections  extant  are  as  follows  : 

1)  Epistulae  (ad  familiares),  16  books  of  the  years  692/62- 
711/43,  arranged  according  to  the  persons  to  whom  they  are 
addressed  (with  the  exception  of  book  XIII),  but  without  con- 
sistent attention  to  chronology. 

1.  The  traditional  title  of  this  collection  is  (according  to  the  subscriptiones  in 
the  Med.)  simply  M.  TuUi  Ciceronis  epistularum  ad  P.  Lcntulum  (=b.  1),  ad  C.  Curt- 
onem  (b.  2),  ad  A  pp.  Claudium  (b.  8),  ad  Ser.  Sulpicium  (b.  4)  etc.  after  the  chief, 
or  at  least  the  first  person  addressed  in  the  respective  books.  Cf.  n.  2  and  §  187,  4. 
The  usual  designation  ad  familiares  is  not  attested  by  any  MS.  (cf.  on  this  Subt. 
Iul.  56  ;§  195,  8]) ;  late  MSS.  and  old  editions  give  the  title  epistclae  familiares 
(cf.  Quikt.  1,  1,  29.  Oekxad.  v.  ill.  68).  The  name  ad  dicerto*  which  was  for- 
merly widely  accepted  is  also  unauthenticated  (cf.  Hi  ebon.  v.  UL  69. 99. 185  [§484. 
2].   Geknad.  v.  ill.  92). 

2.  The  third  book  contains  only  letters  to  Appius  Claudius  Pulcher,  b.  8 
only  letters  from  M.  Caelius  (§  209, 6)  to  Cicero,  b.  14  only  letters  from  Cicero  to 
Terentia  and  the  other  members  of  his  family,  b.  16  exclusively  letters  to  Tiro 
(the  editor) :  here  too  are  quite  unimportant  ones  addressed  to  the  latter,  some 
which  merely  relate  to  Tiro  but  are  not  addressed  to  him  (16, 16) ;  b.  18  contains 
mere  letters  of  recommendation.— The  collection  consists  of  portions  of  the  Tiro- 
nian  collective  edition  of  the  letters  (§  187,  4) :  how  just  these  portions  came  to 
be  combined  into  a  larger  group,  when  and  by  whom  this  was  done,  has  not  been 
explained. 

8.  On  the  MSS*  see  §  187,  6.  Editions  e.g.  by  PMahutius  (Aid.  1575  and 
other  edd.,  his  commentary  specially  edited  by  GCEichtbb,  Lpz.  1779,  80  II), 
JGGbaevius  (cum  notis  variorum,  Amsterd.  1677.  1698  II  and  other  edd.), 
ChClllabius  and  GCobte  (Lpz.3  1771),  JAMabtyki-Laouna  (vol.  I  Lps.  1804; 
beginning  of  the  commentary  in  Jahn's  Archiv.  2  [1888],  249,  865  and  with  PVic- 
tobii  curae  tertiae  in  epp.  ad  fam.  II.  by  JCObelli,  Zur.  1840).   Cf.  §  187,  8. 

4.  The  letters  not  by  Cicero  (Clarorum  virorum  epist.  etc.)  with  notes  by 
BWei6ke  (Lpz.  1792).  Ep.  ad.  L.  Lucceium  (5, 12)  ed.  ill.  CHFbotscheb,  Annaberg 
1838  (on  this  see  also  CECSchkeideb,  Bresl.  1887.  Willmakk,  Halberst.  1883). 
M.  Caelii  Eufi  et  M.  Tullii  Ciceronis  epp.  mutuae  ed.  WHDScbikoab,  Leid.  1845. 
— HAKleijn,  obss.  in  Cic.  ad  fam.,  Leid.  1860.  BJacobs,  ad  Cic  ad  fam.  1.  XIII, 
J  J.  85,  732,  JMClleb,  z.  Krit.  u.  Erkl.  der  Br.  Cic.  an  P.  Lentulus,  Innsbr.  1862. 
4FOuDENDOBrn  scholia  in  selectas  epp.  ad  fam.  ed.  JALiebxann  (Lps.  1889).  BXakx, 
der  Brief  wechsel  zw.  Cic.  u.  Caelius,  JJ.  89,  60 ;  zw.  Cic.  u.  D.  Brutus,  J  J.  suppl. 
vol.  8,  647 ;  de  M.  Caeli  Rufi  epist.  libro,  in  der  Symb.  philoL  Bonn.  878 ;  de 
Planci  et  Cic  epistulis,  Berl.  1866.  LGublitt,  d.  Briefwechsel  zw.  Cic.  u.  D.  Brut., 
JJ.  121,  609.  OESchmidt.  de  epistulis  et  a  Cassio  et  ad  Cassium  datis  quaestt. 
chronologicae,  Lps.  1877.  LMehdelssobji,  JJ.  138,  64.  CGCobet  (fam.  and  Att.), 
Mnemoe.  8, 182.  LPcbseb,  Hermath.  11,  277.  Proposed  emendations  to  b.  10  by 
MGitlbaueb,  Wiener  Stud.  1,  7.5 ;  to  b.  8  Teupfel,  BhM.  29,  864. 

2)  Ad  Atticum,  likewise  in  16  books,  commencing  with  a. 
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686/68  and  terminating  a  few  months  before  Cicero's  death. 
These  are  confidential  letters,  in  which  the  writer  expresses  him- 
self with  entire  freedom,  and  frequently  in  language  intelligible 
only  to  his  correspondent.  They  read  partly  as  monologues. 
These  letters  (without  the  answers  of  Atticus)  were  doubtless 
not  published  until  after  Atticus'  death,  though  prepared  by  him 
for  publication. 

L  Cic.  ad  Att.  8,  14,  2  ego  tecum  tamquam  mecum  loquor. 

2.  The  commencement  is  inaccurately  determined  by  Cobk.  Nepos  Att.  16,  8  : 
XVI  (the  MSS.  XI)  volumina  epistularum  ab  connlalu  eiiu  (Cicero)  usque  ad  exte- 
rnum tern  put  ad  Atiicum  mitsarum.  quae  qui  legal  no*  multum  detideret  hitloriam 
conlextam  eorum  temporum  .  .  .  omnia  de  ttudiit  principum,  vitiit  ducum,  muta- 
tionibut  ret  publico*}  perscri pta  runt,  non  enim  Cicero  ea  solum  quae  vivo  se  acciderunt 
futura  praedixit,  ted  etiam  quae  nunc  usu  veniunt,  cecinit  ut  vale*.  The  correspon- 
dence during  the  last  months  of  Cicero's  life  was  perhaps  suppressed  out  of  regard 
for  Octavianus  (see  BNake,  hist.  crit.  p.  17,  n.  80).  Owing  to  a  similar  precaution 
and  perhaps  out  of  modesty  (§  187,  4  1.  5)  Atticus'  replies  were  left  out.  though 
they  are  often  indispensable  to  a  full  understanding  of  Cicero's  letters,  anu  had 
been  carefully  preserved  by  Cicero  (Att.  9,  10,  4).  Atticus  was  actuated  by  the 
same  motive  in  keeping  back  the  publication  until  after  his  own  death  (a.  722/82), 
as  appears  from  Corn.  Nkp.  1.1.  From  the  circumstance  that  on  the  one  hand 
AscoxiL'8  in  his  commentary  on  Cicero  (§  295,  2,  composed  about  808/55)  does  not 
mention  the  letters  ad  Att.  2  while  on  the  other  hand  Sexeca  ad  Lucil.  97,  118 
(§  289,  5)  already  quotes  from  them,  FBccheleb,  BhM.  84,  852,  conjecture  that 
the  correspondence  with  Atticus  was  not  published  until  about  a.d.  60.  In  that 
case  the  epp.  ad  Att.  would  have  been  made  public  only  a  whole  century  after 
Cioero's  death,  which  is  against  all  historical  probability.  Cf.  also  the  quotation 
in  Sexkca  de  brevit.  vitae  5  (written  before  a.  49)  quam  fiebilea  (Cicero)  voces 
exprimit  in  quodam  ad  Atiicum  epistula  .  .  .  1  quid  a  gam  hie  quaeritt  motor  in 
Tusculano  meo  temiliber?  alia  de  incept  adicit  quibut  el  priorem  acta  tern  complorat  et 
de  praetenti  queriiur  et  de  futura  desperat,  where  however  Lipsius  (the  quotation 
not  being  found  in  our  collection)  plausibly  conjectures  ad  Axium  (§  187.  4).  At 
all  events  the  wording  of  the  passage  in  Seneca  would  go  to  prove  that  Seneca 
had  read  the  letter  itself,  and  would  contradict  Bucheler  s  assumption  that  the 
quotation  refers  to  Cic.  ad  Att.  13,  31,  3  temiliberi  saltern  simus,  and  that  the  in- 
correct quotation  was  communicated  to  Seneca  from  the  collection  ad  Atticum 
prior  to  its  publication. 

3.  On  the  MSS.  sec  §  187,  5.— On  a  transposed  leaf  at  the  end  of  b.  4  see 
Mommsex,  ZfAW.  1845,  779.— Editions  by  PMasctius  (Venice  1547  and  subse- 
quently), PVictobics  (Florence  1571),  JGGbasvius  (Amsterd.  168-1.  1698.  1727  II), 
JCGBoor  (rec.  et  adn.  ill.,  Amsterd.  *1886).  Cf.  §  187,8. — ThSchiche,  z.  Chronol. 
v.  B.  15  ad  Att.  in  d.  Festschr.  d.  Friedr.- Werderschen  Gymn.,  Berlin  1861,  225 ; 
au  Cic  ad  Att.  2.  Teil,  Berl.  1888.  OESchmidt,  JJ.  129,  381.-KMCcke,  de  locis 
aliquot  graecis  in  Cic.  epp.  ad  Att.,  I  If  eld  1878.  Critical  contributions  by 
FScHMiOT,  BlfbayrGW.  12,  285  ;  zur  Kritik  u.  Erkl.  d.  Briefe  Cic  ad  Att,  Nttrnb. 
1879.   CGCobet  (§  188, 1,  4).   AOrro,  BhM.  41,  364. 

3)  Ad  Quintum  fratrem,  three  books  dating  from  694/60- 

B.L.  Y 
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700/64.  Here  there  is  no  doubt  that  we  possess  all  that  was 
ever  published. 

1.  On  the  MSS.  see  §  187,  5.— The  confusion  in  book  2,  which  arose  from  a 
transposition  of  every  two  double  leaves  of  the  original  MS.,  was  sat  right  by 
Mommsek,  ZfAW.  1844,  591. -Editions  by  JHoffa  (Heidelb.  1843);  also  with  the 
letters  ad  Brut,  by  PMakutics  (Frankf.  15b0  and  subsequently)  and  cum  notis 
variorum ;  acc.  Q.  Cic.  de  petit,  cons,  c  comm.  Valerii  Palermi,  Hagae  Com.  1725. 

2.  Ep.  1,  1  of  a.  694/60,  which  amounts  to  a  long  and  elaborate  essay  (on 
provincial  administration),  a  sort  of  complimentary  return  for  his  brother's  epistle 
de  petitione  (§  190,  4). 

4)  Correspondence  between  M.  Brutus  and  Cicero,  very  in- 
completely preserved. 

1.  This  correspondence  at  one  time  comprised  9  books,  and  the  one  now 
extant  as  b.  1  was  originally  the  ninth  and  last.  Nox.  421,  81  Cic.  .  .  .  ad 
Bruium  lib.  Villi.  «  L.  Clodius,  tr.  pi.  de*.  etc'=our  Cic.  ad  Brut.  1,  1,  1.  For  book 
1  (properly  9)  the  principal  MSS.  are  the  Medic.  49,  18  (in  this  the  subscriptio 
reads :  Ad  Bruium  epistolarum  liber  primus  explicit,  incipit  ad  Q.  epulolarum 
primus)  and  the  MS.  which  Cratander  used ;  see  §  187,  5.-To  this  first  book  (18 
letters)  Cratander  in  1528  added  seven  letters  quod  a  Ciceroniana  dictione  abhor- 
rere  non  videbantur  et  in  vetusto  codice  primum  locum  obtinerenL,  which  since  Schuts 
have  been  denoted  as  the  second  book.  No  MS.  of  them  is  known  to  exist. 
AvStreko,  de  Cic.  ad  Brut,  epistt.  libro  II,  Helsingfors  1885.  Cratander's  words 
show  that  in  the  cod.  vetustus  the  7  new  letters  preceded  the  so-called  b.  1,  hence 
it  is  probable  that  originally  they  also  belonged  to  b.  9  (or  b.  8).  In  agreement 
with  this  is  the  fact  that  the  letters  of  the  so-called  second  book  relate  to  the  time 
before  the  battle  of  Mutina,  those  of  the  first  to  the  time  succeeding  it.  Another 
fragment  from  b.  8  in  Non.  527,  25,  who  296,  8  also  quotes  book  7.  See  a  quotation 
from  b.  1  ap.  Sbrv.  Aen.  8,  895.  LGublitt,  JJ.  181,  561.  KWebmuth,  quaestt  de 
Cic.  epp.  ad  Brut.  1.  IX,  Basel  1887  (together  with  LGcrlitt,  BerL  philol.  Wochen- 
schr.  1887, 1086).— For  editions  see  above  no.  8,1. 

2.  Amu.  Mabc.  29,  5,  24  quotes  ad  Brut.  1,  2,  5  as  Ciceronian  (Tullianum 
illud).  Plut.  Brut.  58  rb  itnarliKiov  (Bpotrnw),  eftrep  Apa  r&»  fvyfuluv  icrl :  but  on  the 
genuineness  of  this  (non-extant)  letter  in  particular  and  of  the  Ciceronian  epistle 
ad  Brut.  1,  9  see  Mommsek,  Herm.  15,  102.  The  spuriousness  of  both  books  was 
first  maintained  by  JTukstall  (epistola  ml  C.  Middleton,  Cambr.  1741,  and  Ot*er- 
vations  etc,  Lond.  1745),  and  esp.  by  TMarki.asp  (Remarks  etc.  Lond.  1745),  while 
their  authenticity  was  successfully  defended  by  CMiddleton  (the  epp.  of  Cic.  and 
Brut,  with  a  dissertation,  Loud.  1748)  and  recently  by  EFHkkmaxm  ;  cf.  his  vin- 
diciae  latinitatis  epp.  Cic.  ad  Br.,  Gott.  1844  ;  Gott.  gel.  An*.  1841, 1984.  1845,  961. 
1810 ;  defence  of  the  authenticity  of  the  letters  etc.,  Abh.  der  Gott.  Ges.  d.  Wiss. 
2, 189.  8, 148 ;  Vindiciarum  Brutinarum  epimetrum,  Gott.  1845.  Against  Hermann 
AWZcmpt,  de  Cic  et  Bruti  mutuis  epp.  quae  vulgo  feruntur,  BerL  1845;  Berl. 
Jahrb.  1845.  2,  no.  91  sqq.  and  recent  Iv^FBech  En,  de  Cic.  quae  feruntur  ad  Brut, 
epistulis,  Jena  1876;  BhM.  87,  576;  Phil.  Snppl.  4,  502;  Phil.  44,471.  'PMetkr, 
ub.  d.  Frage  der  Echtheit  des  Briefwechsels  Cic.  ad  Brut.,  Zurich  1881 ;  Phil. 
Wochenschr.  1888,  1818;  WschrfklPh.  1884,  428.  However,  these  attempts  to 
disprove  the  Ciceronian  origin  of  these  letters  have  been  confuted  on  all  points, 
and  their  authenticity  is  more  firmly  established  than  ever.    The  objections 
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raised  against  this  collection  are  of  small  consequence,  chiefly  contradictions 
between  Cicero's  confidential  judgments  on  certain  persons  and  the  assertions 
made  by  him  in  public  or  at  other  times.  The  simple  style  of  the  Brutus  letters, 
which  are  quite  free  from  turgid  rhetoric,  does  not  favour  the  assumption  of 
forgery  and  quite  agrees  with  Brutus'  Attic  tendency.  Cf.  §  210, 1  sqq.  Cf.  e.g. 
Madvig,  adv.  8,  197.  COCobkt,  Mneiuos.  N.  S.  7,  262.  OESchmidt,  JJ.  127,  559. 
129,  617 ;  WschrfklPh.  1884,  261.  EBcete  (§  187,  2  ad  fin.)  ;  Phil.  Bundsch.  18*1, 
5f«.  LGlblitt,  Phil.  Anz.  1883,  720  ;  Phil.  Suppl.  4,  551 ;  JJ.  121,  610.  129,  855. 
KSchirmer,  Phil.  Anz.  13, 765 ;  die  Sprache  des  Brutus  in  den  bai  Cic.  uberlieferten 
Briefen,  Metz  1884. 

3.  Only  the  two  letters  1, 16  and  17  are  very  suspicious  and  are  probably  a 
production  of  the  rhetorical  school.  KNipiebdky,  Abh.  d.  sachs.  Ges.  d.  Wiss.  5, 
71.  BHeikk,  de  Cic.  et  Bruti  epistulis  mutuis,  Lps.  1875.  OESchmidt,  de  epist. 
Cass.  (§  188,  1,  4)  57  and  esp.  LGlblitt,  Phil.  SuppL  5,  591  (who  however  should 
not  have  impugned  1,  15,  3-11). 

5)  There  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  spuriousness  of  the  letter  ad 
Octavianum. 

1.  The  letter  is  found  e.g.  in  the  Med.  49,  18  (§  187,  5),  in  Berol.  252  (Erford.) 
s.  XII  (§  179,  18,  2),  it  was  to  be  found  in  Cratanders  MS.  (above  no.  4,  1)  and  is 
printed  in  the  editions  of  Cicero ;  e.g.  in  Baiteh-Kavskr  10,  465.  CBerns  in  the 
commentate  phil.  semin.  Lips.  (Lps.  1874)  177. 

189.  Cicero  practised  poetry  incidentally  from  his  early  years, 
chiefly  with  a  view  to  forming  his  style.  His  talent  for  literary 
form  made  metrical  composition  very  easy  to  him.  At  a  riper 
age  he  composed  an  epic  on  Marius,  but  he  was  strangely 
blinded  by  his  burning  desire  for  fame,  which  induced  him  to 
make  himself  and  his  life  the  subject  of  epics,  greatly  to  the 
disadvantage  of  his  reputation. 

1.  On  Cicero  as  a  poet  cf.  Sen.  exc  controv.  8  praef.  8  Ciceronem  eloquentia  sua 
in  earminibtu  destituit.  Ses.  de  ira  3,  87,  5.  Tac  dial.  21.  Juv.  10,  124  'ofortu- 
natam  natam  me  consul e  liomam ! '  Antoni  gladios  pot u it  contemnere,  si  sic  omnia 
diets  set.  Mart.  2,  89,  3  Carmina  quod  scribis  Musis  et  Apolline  nullo  Laudari  deLes  : 
hoc  Ciceroni*  hales.  Plitt.  Cic.  40  (on  improvising).  Schol.  Boh.  305  Or.  Drimaxn, 
GB.  6,  681.  FMFrar tzem  ,  de  Cic  poeta,  Abo  1800.  vHkusdk,  Cic.  ^WXdruv 
(Utr.  1836)  25.  34.  Bibbeck,  rom.  Dicht.  1,  296.  HSchexkl,  de  Cic.  poeta,  in  the 
Jahresber.  des  Vereins  4  Mittelschule,'  Vienna  1886.  MGrollmus,  de  Cic.  poeta  I : 
de  inscriptt.,  argumentis,  tempp.  singulorum  carmm.,  KOnigsb.  1887.  JKlbik 
(§1^  2)241.  The  fragments  e,g.  in  Baitbb-Kayser  11,  89.  CFWMOlleb  4,  8, 
850.   FPB.  29a 

2.  On  his  youthful  attempts,  the  Pontios  Glaukos  and  his  translation  of 
Aratos,  Bee  §  177a,  1.  Tbe  date  of  some  of  his  other  works  is  uncertain.  III. 
Capitol.  Gordian.  8,  2  adulescens  cum  essei  Gordianus  .  .  .  poemata  scripsit  .  .  . 
ei  quidem  euncta  Ula  quae  Cicero  edidit  Marium  (n.  8)  et  Aralum  et  Halcyonas 
(cf.  Nok.  65  Cicero  f  alcyon,  2  hex.  follow)  et  Uxorium  (carpet-knight?)  et  Nil  urn 
(Casaubon  :  Limona  see  below),  quae  quidem  ad  hoc  scripsit  ut  Ciceroni*  poemata 
n  tin  is  antiqna  viderentur.—SuuY.  buc.  1,  57  Cicero  in  tlegia  quae  +  talia  masta  »«- 
scribitur  (an  hexameter  follows  ;  Thalia  maetta  Heinsius,  OaiyMurrd  MHkrtz,  Italia 
maesta  LUrlichs,  Eos  1, 151).— Cicero  also  made  metrical  translations  of  portions 
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of  Homer  (de  div.  2,  68.  de  fin.  5,  49),  Aischylos  (Tusc.  2,  28),  Sophokles  (ib.  2,  20) 
and  others. -Scot,  vita  Ter.  p.  81,  2  K.  Cicero  in  Limtme  (Attfi^=Pratutn  ;  Plin. 
NH.  praef.  24.  Gkli..  NA.  praef.  6.  Sum.  8.  v.  Ildp^tXor  .  .  .  typcujst  Xei/*£ra- 
t<tn  6i  iro<xl\wt>  Trtptoxt)  here  follow  four  hexameters  on  Terence  as  a  felicitous 
adapter  of  Menander;  accordingly  their  contents  must  have  been  literary  criti- 
cism, cf.  Ritschl.  op.  8,  268.— Epigrams:  Plin.  ep.  7,  4,  8  (epigramma  [lascivum 
Ituum  ;  cf.  Auaon.  op.  28,  4,  9  p.  146  Sch.]  Ciceroni*  in  Tironem  suum;  cf.  Ghollmus 
1.1.  49).   Quint.  8,  6,  78. 

8.  Quint.  11,  1,  24  in  carminibtu  utinam  pepercissei  (had  indulged  less  in  self* 
laudation),  quae  non  desierunl  carpere  maligni.  Here  should  be  mentioned  his  three 
books  de  suo  contulatu  in  epic  metre.  Schol.  Bob.  267, 19  Or.  Att.  2,  8,  8;  cf.  1, 
19,  10  (poema  expeclato  ne  quod  genus  a  me  ipso  laud  is  meae  praetermiUatur).  de  div. 
1,  17-22 :  here  is  a  considerable  fragment,  a  speech  of  Urania,  which  shows  how  the 
contem])orary  subject-matter  was  tastelessly  decked  out  with  tawdry  mythology. 
From  this  work  or  the  following  are  derived  the  two  famous  lines  (n.  1) :  O/ortu- 
natam  not  am  me  consule  liomam  (Quint.  9, 4,  41  and  elsewhere)  and  Cedantarma  togae, 
concedat  laurea  lautli  (off.  1,  77  and  elsewhere)  Dbumann,  GK.  5, 601.  JMIhlt,  Phil. 
25,  544.  Ribbkck,  rom.  Dicht.  1,  296.  — Also  the  epic  de  temporibus  meis,  like- 
wise in  three  hooks  (composed  about  699/55).  Cf.  fam.  1,  9,  28  (still  unpublished  a. 
700/54).  ad  Q.  fr.  8,  1,  24.  2,  18,  2.  2,  15,  5.  Att.  4,  8»>.  8.  Dbcmann,  GB.  6,  20. 
— Cicero  wrote  besides,  a.  700/54,  an  eulogistic  j>oem  on  Caesar  as  the  conqueror  of 
Britain  ;  ad  Q.  fr.  8,  1,  11  (poema  ad  Caesarem).  Cf.  2,  18,  2.  8,  4,  4.  8,  8,  8. 
8,  9,  6  {quod  vie  hortari*  ut  absol vam,  habeo  absolutum  suave,  mihi  quidem  uti  videtur, 
(wos  ad  Caesarem).  Cf.  Dbumann  GR.  8,  822.  Lastly,  the  epic  poem  Marius,  Att. 
12,  49,  1.  leg.  1,  1  is  probably  of  the  same  period.  The  latter  passage  shows  clearly 
that  the  date  of  its  composition  (702/52)  was  not  long  after  that  of  the  Marius- 
MHaltt,  op.  1,  211.  Gbollmus  1.1.  22  holds  a  different  opinion.  At  all  events  the 
subject,  the  glorification  of  the  popular  leader,  does  not  oblige  us  to  suppose  an 
earlier  date  for  the  poem  (so  Ribbkck  1.1.).  It  was  just  in  700/54  sqq.  that  Cicero 
was  courting  Caesar's  favour,  often  in  an  undignified  fashion.  It  is  quite  probable 
that  at  that  time  a  panegyric  on  Marius,  his  countryman,  his  relative,  Caesar's 
predecessor  in  the  leadership  of  the  popular  party  and  who  was  also  closely  con- 
nected with  Caesar  by  marriage,  would  appear  expedient  to  Cicero,  who  always 
loads  Marius  with  praise;  and  he  was  an  expert  writer,  whooould  easily  surmount 
the  difficulties  of  the  task.  The  passage  in  a  letter  (Att.  2,  15,  8  a.  695/59)  is  uo 
evidence  for  an  earlier  date. 

4.  Most  recent  collections  of  the  Ciceronian  fragments  in  Baitkb-Katskr  vol. 
11  (1868)  and  CFWMullbk  4,  8  (1879),  281.  CHalm,  Beitr.  z.  Berichtig.  u.  Ergane- 
ung  der  cieeron.  Fragm.,  Lpa.  1862  (— Munch.  SBer.  1862  2,  1).  JMahlt,  ZfoG.  21, 
821.   FHopfk,  zu  den  Fragmenten  u.  der  Sprache  Cic.s,  Gumbinnen  1875. 


190.  Cicero's  younger  brother,  Quintus  (a.  652/102-711/43), 
took  much  interest  in  literature,  especially  in  poetry,  and  seems 
to  have  resembled  his  brother  in  facility  of  composition,  but  he 
never  attained  any  distinction.  He  undertook  an  annalistic 
work,  and  translated  tragedies  of  Sophokles  and  the  like.  We 
possess  by  him  the  commentariolum  petitionis,  a  missive  addressed 
to  his  brother  Marcus,  composed  early  in  690/64,  and  a  few 
letters. 
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1.  The  official  career  of  Q.  Cicero  seems  to  justify  the  assumption  of  652/102 
as  the  year  in  which  he  was  born.  He  was  aedile  689/65,  praetor  692/62,  governed 
Asia  from  693/61  to  696/58,  was  Pompey's  legate  in  Sardinia  698,56,  Caesar's  in 
Gaul  and  Britain  700/54-702/52,  his  brother's  in  Cilicia  703/51 ;  he  was  with  the 
latter  proscribed,  and  killed  together  with  his  son  711/43;  see  Drcmaxx,  (JR.  6, 
719.  WPCtz,  de  Q.  Cic.  vita  et  scriptis,  Diiren  1833.  CHBlase,  de  Q.  Cic.  vita, 
Badburg  1847.   PRE.  6,  2234.    FBCchelkr,  Q.  Cic.  reliqq.  p.  1-24. 

2.  Stuou  Bob.  on  Cic.  pArch.  p.  354  Or.  :  fuit  enim  Q,  Tullius  non  *olum  epici 
v*rum  etiam  tragici  carminis  tcriptor.  Cic.  Att.  2,  16,  4  (a.  695/59) :  Q.  f rater  .  .  . 
me  rogat  ut  annalea  tuos  (hardly  in  a  metrical  form)  emendem  et  edam.  ad  Q.  fr. 
2,  11,  4  (a.  700/54)  Calluthenem  et  Phili»tum  ...  in  quibus  le  video  volutatum  .  .  . 
sed  quod  adtcribi*:  aggrederisne  ad  historiam  t  me  auctore  pates.  2,  15,  4  (a.  700/  54) 
o  iucunda*  mihi  tua*  e  Britannia  litteras!  U  vet  o  v*66e<rip  tcribendi  egregiam.  habere 
video,  quo*  tu  situs,  qua*  natura*  rerum  et  locorum,  quo*  mores,  qua*  gentes,  quas  jmg- 
not,  quern  vero  ipsum  imperalorem  habes  !  (Hence  we  may  conclude  that  it  was  in- 
tended to  become  an  epic  poem.)  ego  le  libenter  .  .  .  adiuvabo  et  libi  versus  quo* 
rogat  .  .  .  mittam.  3,  4,  4  (a.  700/54)  sine  ulla  mehercule  ironia  /<*/wor,  libi 
ittiu*  generis  in  tcribendo  priorcs  parte*  tribuo  quam  mihi.  Cf.  3,  5  and  6,  7  (a. 
700  54)  quattuor  tragoedia*  XVI  diebus  abtolviste  cum  scribas  tu  quidquam  ab  alio 
mutuari*  f  et  wddot  (see  Usexeb,  RhM.  22,  459)  quae  t  is  cum  Elect  ram  et  ftrodam 
(Troada*  SchCtz.  Troilumf  Aeropam  BCcueleh)  scripserist  .  .  .  sed  et  istas  et 
Erigonam  mihi  velim  mittas.  ib.  8,  1,  13  in  ea  (epistula)  nihil  erat  novi  praeter 
Erigonam,  quam  si  .  .  .  accepero  scribam  ad  te  quid  tentiam  ;  nec  dubito  quin  mihi 
placitura  tit.  3,  9,  6  ne  acculat  quod  Erigonae  tuae,  cui  soli  Caesare  imperator*  iter 
ex  Gallia  tutum  non  fuit.  There  was  an  'Hpty&r)  by  Sophokles.  Cic.  de  fin.  5,  8  turn 
Quintu*:  .  .  .  Sophocles  .  .  .,  quern  tci*  quam  aelmirer  quamque  eo  delecier.  ad 
Q-  fr.  2,  15,  3  (a.  700/54)  ZwStirrovs  So^orXlow,  quamquam  a  te  factam  f obeli  am  (a 
satyric  drama?  see  Ribbkck,  rum.  Trag.  620)  video  esse  festive,  nullo  modo  probavi. 
fam.  16,  8,  2  ego  (Q.)  cei  te  singulos  eiut  (Euripides)  versus  tingula  tettimonia  puto. 
Ribheck,  rOm.  Dicht.  1, 190. 

8.  Three  letters  of  Q.  Cicero  to  Tiro,  fam.  16, 8  (a.  705/49).  26.  27  (a.  710/41) 
and  one  (ib.  16, 16)  to  his  brother  Marcus  (694/60?).  Together  in  Buchklkr  (n.  4) 
p.  64.  Cf.  also  Cic.  ad  Q.  fr.  2,  14,  2  in  brevi  epislula  rpayftarucQn  valde  tcriptisti.  8, 
1,  19  epittulam  tuam  aristoplianeo  modo  valde  et  tuacem  et  gravem, 

4.  The  missive  to  his  brother  Marcus,  when  he  was  a  candidate  for  the 
consulate  a.  690/64,  throws  light  on  the  place-hunting,  which  was  then  carried  on 
very  vigorously,  the  writer  perhaps  making  use  of  Theophrastos  rtpi  Qikonpla* 
(Cic.  ad  Att.  2, 8, 8).  Its  plan  is  correct  but  pedantic,  the  diction  is  dry  and  insipid 
(BCcheleb,  p.  3,  7  sq.).  The  similarity  to  the  speech  in  toga  Candida,  to  the  one 
/or  Murena,  and  to  the  first  letter  from  M.  to  his  brother  Quintus  (1,  1)  is  remark- 
able. For  these  and  other  arguments  against  the  authorship  of  Q.  (and  for  the 
letter  having  been  written  by  a  rhetorician  of  the  first  century  after  Christ)  see 
AEcssxer,  commentariolum  petitionis  examinatum  atque  emendatum,  Wurzb. 
1872.  See  however  against  this  view  HWibz,  philol.  Anz.  5  (1878),  499  and 
RYTvrrkul,  the  letters  of  Q.  Cic,  Hermathena  5  (1877),  40 ;  and  his  edition  of  the 
Ciceronian  letters  (§  187,  8)  1,  p.  lxv.  The  best  MSS.  are  Harleian.  2682  s.  XI  (see 
EBahbkxs,  misc.  crit.  28)  and  Berol.  252  s.  XII  (see  Bicheeer  p.  11).  Printed  as  nn 
appendix  to  the  letters  ad  Q.  fratr.  Separate  editions  by  Valerius  Palermus  (§  188, 
8,  1),  CGSchwarz  (cum  animadv.,  Altorf  1719),  JHoffa  (perpet.  adnot.  illustr., 
Lps.  1837).   JWTijdemanx,  in  Q.  Cic.  de  pet.  cons,  adnotatt.,  Leid.  1838  sq.  Q. 
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Cic.  rell.  recogn.  FBCchklbr,  Lps.  1869.  The  text  in  Eussner  1.1.  p.  24 ;  scholia 
critica  ib.  p.  86. 

5.  Ausonius  eel.  17  p.  16  Sch.  gives  after  one  of  hia  own  poems  for  the  sake  of 
comparison  16  (20)  hexameters  by  Q.  Cicero  on  the  twelve  signs  of  the  Zodiac  ;  the 
same  in  Bucheler  1.1.  68.  AL.  642.  FPR.  815.  Baiter-Kayber's  Cic.  11,  188. 
CFWMuli.eh  4,  8,  405.— The  epigram  on  women,  which  late  MS3.  (AL.  268.  PLM. 
4,  359)  attribute  to  a  certain  Cicero,  properly  belongs  to  Pentadius  (§  898,  5). 

191.  Cicero's  freedman  and  friend,  M.  Tullins  Tiro,  long  sur- 
vived his  patron  and  carefully  cultivated  his  memory.  He  wrote 
his  biography,  published  his  orations  and  letters,  and  perhaps  also 
collected  his  witticisms.  He  wrote  comprehensive  works  himself 
of  a  grammatical  character,  and  seems  to  have  also  dabbled  in 
poetry.  His  name  has  become  well  known  through  the  notae 
Tironianae. 

1.  Cic.  fam.  16,  4,  8  innumerabilia  tun  sunt  in  me  officio:  domestico,  forensia  ; 
urbana,  provincial  ia  ;  in  re  jtricata,  in  publico;  in  studiis,  in  liUeris  nostri*.  16,  17, 
1  Kavtltf  ease  meorum  scriptorum  sole*.  Cf.  Att.  7,  5,  2.  Gell.  6,8,  8  Tiro  Tullins,  M. 
Ciceronis  libertus,  sane  quidem  fuit  ingenio  homo  deganti  et  haudtjuaquam  rerum 
litterarumque  veterum  indoctus,  toque  ab  ineunte  aeiate  liberal  iter  institute  adminicula- 
tore  et  quasi  «dninistro  in  studiis  litterarunx  Cicero  usus  ib.  18,  9,  1.  15,  16,  2. 
He  was  manumitted  a.  700/54  (Cic.  fam.  16,  16).  A.  701/50  he  was  aduUscens  (ad 
Att.  6.  7,  2).  Hierontw.  on  Euseb.  Chron.  ad  a.  Abr.  2013  (Freher.  2012)  =  750/4 
M.  Tullius  Tiro,  Ciceronis  libertus,  qui  primus  notas  commentus  est,  in  Puleolano 
praedio  (cf.  Cic  fam.  16,  21,  7)  usque  ad  centesimum  annum  consenescit.  JCd'Exgel- 
kkonner,  de  Tirone,  Amst.  1801.  ALion,  Tironiana,  in  Seebode's  Arch.  1824,  246 
and  (cf.  §  220,  9)  Gott.  1846.  Drumann,  GR  6,  405.  PRE.  6,  2207.  PMitzschke, 
M.  Tull.  Tiro,  Berl.  1875. 

2.  Ascon.  p.  49  Or.  48  K.-S.  ut  legimus  apud  Tironem  libertum  Ciceronis  in  libro 
IIII  de  vita  eius.  His  work  bore  the  character  of  an  apology  for  Cicero,  and 
sought  to  clear  his  memory  from  detraction.  Plutarch,  who  cites  it  (Cic.  41.  49), 
has  no  doubt  availed  himself  of  it  in  part  of  his  Bt'ot  Ktclpwrot :  see  HPrter, 
Quellen  Plutarchs  129.  Tac.  dial.  17.  Gell.  4,  10,  6.— ib.  15,  16,  2  a  Tirone  .  .  . 
librorum  patroni  sui  studiosissimo.  HPeteh,  hist,  fragm.  212.  A  MS.  of  Cic.'s 
orations  revised  by  him  is  mentioned  Gell.  1,  7,  1  (in  oratione  Cic.  V  in  Verr.,  libro 
spcclatae  Jidei,  Tironiana  cura  aUiue  disciplina  facto)  and  13,  21,  16  (in  uno  atque  in 
altero  anliquissimae  Jidei  libro  Tir Ontario).  A  memento  of  this  activity  is  preserved 
in  the  subseriptio  of  Statilius  Maximus  (§  874,  5).  Quint.  10,  7,  81  (§  180, 8).  On 
his  activity  as  the  editor  of  collections  of  Cicero's  correspondence  see  §  187,  8  and 
4.  Ho  was  also  the  reputed  author  of  a  collection  of  ioci  Ciceronis.  Quixt,  6,  8,  5 
utinam  libertus  eius  Tiro  aut  alius  quisquis  fuit,  qui  tris  hoc  de  re  libros  edidit,  parcius 
diclorum  numero  indulsissent  etc.  Macros.  S.  2,  1,  12  liberti  eius  libros  quos  is  de 
iocis  patroni  composuit.  Schol.  Boh.  in  Sest.  p.  300  Or.  hoc  etiani  dictum  .  .  .  Tullius 
Tiro  .   .   .   inter  iocos  Ciceronis  adnumerat.    Cf.  §  186,  6. 

8.  Gell.  6,  8,  10  (Tiro)  epistulam  conscripsit  ad  Q.  Azium,  familiarem  patroni 
sui,  confidenter  nimis  et  calide,  in  qua  sibimet  visus  est  orationem  (of  Cato  the  Elder) 
pro  Rhodiensibus  acri  subtilique  iudicio  percensuisse  (no  doubt  in  maiorem  gloriam 
patroni).  10,  1,  7  quod  .  .  .  TVro  Tullius  ...  in  ejnstula  quadam  enorraiins 
scripsit  ad  hunc  fere  modum.    18,  9,  2  (Tullius  Tiro)  libros  tomplures  dt  sum  fltf*t 
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ratione  linguae  latinae,  item  de  variis  atque  promiscuis  quaestionibus  composuit.  in  his 
e»$e  praecipue  videntur  quos  graeco  titulo  DhvMmi  inscripsU.  ibi  de  hit  stellis  .  .  . 
hoc  scriptum  est  (here  follows  a  quotation  of  some  length).  This  work  was  probably 
also  used  by  Plix.  NH.,  who  in  the  ind.  auct.  for  b.  2  (universe,  constellations  etc.) 
quotes  Tullius  Tiro.  Charis.  GL.  1,  297  '  novissime '  Tiro  in  pandecte  non  recie  ait 
did  etc  Cic.  fam.  16,  18,  8  (a.  709/45) :  tu  (Tiro)  nullosne  tecum  libellost  an  pangis 
aliquid  SophocJeum  t  foe  opus  appareat. 

4.  Scktoxics  (ed.  Rffseh.  p.  135)  and  from  him  Isidorub  orig.  1,21  and  a  Cassel 
MS.  of  the  Notae  Tironis  et  Senecae  (§  289, 8.  WSchmitz,  symb.  philol.  Bonn  532)  : 
vulgares  notas  Ennius  primus  mille  et  centum  invenit  .  .  .  (see  §  104,  5).  Itomae 
primus  Tullius  Tiro,  Ciceronis  libertus,  commentatus  (perhaps  commentus,  see  above 
note  1)  est  notas,  sed  tantum  praepositionum.  post  eum  Vipsanius,  Philargyrus  (the 
freedman  of  Agrippa— §  220,  10 — ?  see  OLkhmaxn  1.1.  12)  et  Aquila,  libertus  Maecena- 
tis  (also  in  Dio  55,  7 ;  see  §  220,  8)  alius  alias  addiderutit.  (Unique  Seneca  contracto 
omnium  digestoque  et  aucto  numero  opus  effecit  in  quinque  milia. 

5.  Under  the  title  of  Xotae  Tironis  (Tyronis)  et  Senecae  (n.  4)  we  possess  an 
extensive  collection  of  abbreviations  for  shorthand,  of  various  dates  and  divided 
into  six  commentarii,  first  published  by  Grcter  in  his  Thesaurus  inscriptionum, 
Heidelb.  1603.  Manuscripts  :  cod.  Cassellanus  (from  Fulda)  s.  VIII,  Paris.  190  a, 
IX  and  others  (see  below).  Cf.  UFKorp,  palaeograph.  crit.  (Mannh.  1817)  §  331  and 
Zkibio  1.1.  37  ;  see  also  ThSickkl,  Urk.  d.  Karolinger  1,  826  ;  the  GOttweih.  lexic. 
Tironianum,  Wiener  SBer.  88  (1861),  8.  On  the  Tiron.  Notae  see  especially  the 
researches  of  WSchmitz,  collected  in  his  Beitrage  zur  lat.  Sprach-  und  Lit.-Kunde 
(Lpz.  1877)  179-806 ;  also  by  the  same  author :  RhM.  83,  821 ;  de  Romanorum 
tachygraphia  and  on  the  notae  Matri tenses  in  the  Panstenographikon  1  (1869),  8. 
91 ;  the  notae  Bernenses  in  75  fol.  plates  with  prolegg.  and  index  ib.  1  (1874),  198. 
837 ;  on  Lat.  tachygraphy,  Verh.  d.  Phil.-Vers.  at  Treves  1879,  59 ;  in  the  Fest- 
schrift Rhein.  Schulmanner  z.  Begruss.  d.  Trierer  Phil.-Vers.  1879,  53 ;  Studd.  z. 
lat.  Tachygr.,  Cologne  18S0 ;  monumenta  tachygr.  cod.  Par.  2718,  Hanover  1882. 
83  II ;  by  the  same  and  GLokwe,  Ausg.  der  Notae  Escorialenses  in  Lit.-Bl.  des 
sachs.  stenograph.  Instit.  no.  5  (1879).  JWZeibio,  Gesch.  und  Lit.  der  Geschwind- 
schreibkunst,  Dresd.2  1874.  OLrukaxx,  de  notis  Tir.  et  Senecae,  Lps.  1869.  P 
Mitzschke,  quaestt.  Tiron.,  Rostock  1875.  FRuess,  d.  Tachygraphie  d.  Romer, 
Munich  1879 ;  L  und  die  Durchschneidung  in  den  Tiron.  Noten,  Neuburg  a/D. 
1883.  HHagkx,  de  cod.  Bern.  (109)  notis  Tironianis,  Bern.  1880. — A  description  of 
the  old  stenography  (of  Tullius)  s.  XII  (by  John  of  Tilbury)  in  VRosk,  Herm.  8, 803. 

6.  An  epigram  by  another  freedman  of  Cicero,  Tullius  Laurea,  in  honour  of 
his  former  master,  ap.  Plik.  NH.  81,  7.  Three  Greek  epigrams  by  the  same  AP. 
7,17.  7,  291.  12,24. 

192.  Besides  Varro,  Hortensius,  the  two  brothers  Cicero,  and 
some  others,  the  satirist  L.  Abuccius  and  the  didactic  writer 
Egnatius  (de  rerum  natura)  wrote  in  metre,  as  also,  perhaps, 
Volumnius  and  Ninnius  Crassus.  Quintipor  Clodius  seems  to 
have  been  a  late  imitator  of  the  Graeco-Roman  comedies.  Of 
greater  importance  was  the  Roman  knight  D.  Laberius  (a. 
649/105-711/43),  who  attempted,  with  signal  successT^o  give  a 
literary  importance  to  the  popular  farce,  the  mimus  (§  8).  Accord- 
ing to  tradition  M.  Furius  Bibaculus  of  Cremona  was  of  about  the 
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same  age  as  Laberius ;  in  reality  he  was  probably  younger  and 
belongs  to  the  following  generation  §  204  sqq.  He  was  the 
author  of  comic  and  satirical  poems  in  the  manner  of  Catullus, 
and  of  an  epic  poem  on  Caesar's  Gallic  war  (perhaps  of  an 
Aethiopis);  lastly  of  a  prose  work  (Lucubrationes,  containing 
anecdotes,  etc. 

1.  Varro  RB.  8,  2,  17  L.  Abucciut  (the  best  reading  in  both  passages,  see 
Kkii.  ad  loc.;  cf.  MHkrte,  J  J.  107,  838),  homo,  ut  tcitit,  adprime  doctut,  euiu$ 
LucUiano  character*  tunt  libelli,  dicebat  etc.  Cf.  ib.  8,  6,  6  Hortentiut,  .  .  quern 
tecuti  multi,  ut  quidem  Abucciut  aiebat.  According  to  Varro's  language,  Abuccius 
was  already  dead  in  700/54  (see  §  168,  J,  1.  8).  Macrob.  sat.  6,  5,  2  Egnatiut  de 
rerum  natura  libro  prima  (after  Acciut  in  PftUoctete  and  before  Lucretiut  in  tecundo) ; 
also  ib.  12  (after  Livius,  Ennius,  Accius,  before  Comificius).  One  of  the  hexa- 
meters quoted  there  is  remarkable  for  the  fact  of  final  *  being  discarded.  Bkrok, 
op.  1,  480.— EBaiirkvs,  anal.  Catull.  46;  comment.  Catull.  219  and  others  identify 
this  E.  without  sufficient  evidence  with  the  one  mentioned  in  Catuu..  88, 19.  89, 1. 
— Cic.  ad  Q.  fr.  2,  9,  8  (a.  700/54)  ted  cum  venerit,  virum  U  putabo  (cf.  §  203,  2)  tt 
tialluttii  Empedodea  legerit,  hominem  non  putabo  (Vablen,  Berl.  iud.  lect.  1881/82, 
3).  ASchork,  J  J.  93,  751  takes  this  to  relate  to  Sallust  the  historian ;  Tmvrna., 
PRE.  6,  703,  3  holds  that  it  relates  to  Cn.  Sallustius  (in  Cicero's  letters,  cf.§  184,  1, 
2).— GL.  5.  574  cyma  :  alii  cymom,  ut  Vol  umniut  4  ti  rid  en  tit  dabitur  patella  cymae  \ 
This  hendecasyllabic  line  is  attributed  by  EBOcueler,  JJ.lll,126  to  P.  Volumnius 
Eutrapelus  (PRE.  6,  2743)  mentioned  by  Cicero.— Ninnius  Crass  us :  §  150,  8. 

2.  Now.  4-18  Varro  in  Bimarco:  cum  Quint  {por  Clodiut  tot  comoediat  tine 
ulla  fecerit  Muta,  ego  unum  libellum  non  edolemf  The  expression  comoetliae  renders 
it  probable  that  they  were  palliatae.  Cf.  §  15,  1.  The  same  is  also  mentioned  ap. 
Nok.  117  Varro  epittula  ad  Fufium  (§  166,  6  d,  1.  12)  4  Quintiporit  Clodi  f  antforiae 
(Antipho  erit  BCchklkr  and  LMClmcr)  ac  poemata  eiut  gargaridiant  dices:  "0 
Fortuna,  o  Fort  Fortuna  " '  (-Tkr.  Phorm.  841,  where  the  line  is  given  to  Geta,  a 
slave  of  Antipho). 

8.  The  44  titles  of  his  plays  which  we  know  and  the  fragments  prove  the  com- 
plete  absorption  of  all  the  other  kinds  of  comedy  in  the  mimus.   Besides  the  titles 
resembling  palliatae  (see  §  8,  4)  we  meet  also  many  derived  from  qualities  and 
professions,  e.g.  Augur,  Catularius,  Centonariua,  Colorator,  Fullo,  Piscator,  Restio, 
Salinator,  Staminariae  (?  Wolfklin,  RhM.  48,  808) ;  intrigues  and  character  plays 
such  as  Aries,  Cancer,  Career,  Imago,  Nuptiae,  Paupertas,  Taurus;  Aulularia, 
Caeculi,  Galli,  Gemelli,  Late  loquentes,  Sororea,  Stricturae,  Virgo  ;  Cretensis, 
Tusca;  Anna  Perenna,  Lacus  Avernus,  Compitalia,  Natal,  Parilia,  Saturnalia. 
The  allusions  to  PytJiagorea  dogma,  Cynica  haeretit,  Democritut,  Necyomantia 
(710/44;  cf.  in  fr.  68  the  witticism  on  Caesar's  schemes  and  regulations)  plainly 
indicate  the  high  culture  of  the  writers  of  mimi ;  but  there  is  also  much  evidence 
to  show  the  connection  of  the  mimus  with  the  prevailing  immorality  of  the  time. 
Laberius  was  very  bold  in  forming  new  words,  see  e.g.  Gkll.  16,  7.   Tkrt.  de  pall. 
1.   Some  peculiarities  were  plebeian  (Gkli..  19,  18,  8).    Laser i us  v.  55  gives  the  J 
explanation:  vertomm,  non  numerum  (numerorum  BCcitklkr,  numorutu  Dziatzko)  | 
numero  tiuduimut.    The  prosody  of  his  senarii  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  poetae  J 
scenici  and,  as  a  rule,  they  are  fluent;  he  has  also  trochees,  and  in  some  isolated  . 
places  bacchiacs.   The  fragments  :  in  Riiirki  k's  com.'  279.  ^ 
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Towards  the  close  of  Laberius'  life,  Caesar  severely  humiliated  him,  evidently  as  a 
penalty  for  his  Republican  candour  (cf.  e.g.  Macrob.  2,  7,  4.  5),  and  generally  on 
account  of  his  sharp  tongue,  Sej«.  contr.  7, 8, 9.  Mack.  2, 8, 10.  2, 6,  6.  Caesar,  acting 
in  this  matter  as  a  thoroughly  malignant  tyrant,  obliged  the  poet,  who  until  then 
had  indeed  written  mimes  for  the  ludi  given  by  the  magistrates  (cf.  Macr.  2,  6,  6), 
but  was  precluded  by  his  position  as  an  eq.  Rom.  from  taking  part  in  them  himself, 
to  go  on  the  stage  and  that  as  a  competitor  in  the  mimic  impromptu-play  to  which 
Publiliu-*  Syrus  had  challenged  his  rivals  (§  212,  8).  Suktok.  Iul.  39  ludis  (a. 
709  45)  D.  Laberius  eques  rom.  mimum  suum  egit.  Cf.  the  chief  passage  on  Laberius 
in  Macros,  sat.  2, 7 :  there  §  2  Laberium,  asperae  libertati*  equitem  rom.,  Caesar  .  .  . 
incitavit  ml  prod i ret  in  scenam  et  ipse  ageret  mimos,quos  acriptitabat.  The  impressive 
prologue  to  this  compulsory  performance  (a.  709/45)  has  been  preserved  in  Macrob. 
2,  7,  8  (from  Okll.  8,  15).  Laberius  was  defeated  and  would  have  sustained  a 
defeat  even  had  he  won  the  prize;  atatimque  (Caesar)  PublUio  jnltnam  et  Ijaberio 
anulum  aureum  (so  as  to  restore  to  him  outwardly  his  knighthood,  which  had  be- 
come void  by  his  performing)  cum  quingentis  sestertiis  dedit  (the  honour  to  the 
Greek  freedman,  the  money  to  a  Roman  knight !).  Cf.  Gell.  17,  14,  2  C.  Caeaarem 
ita  Labtrii  malalicentia  et  adrogantia  (according  to  Caesar)  offend ebat  ut  acceptiores 
sibi  ease  PublUii  quom  Laberii  mimos  prae»licaret.  Laberius  himself  recognised 
that  his  time  was  over:  non  passu  nl  pritni  esse  omnes  omni  in  tempore :  sum  mum  ad 
gradum  mm  claritotis  veneris,  consistes  aegre  .  .  . :  eecidi  ego,  cadet  qui  aetpiitur 
(Mack.  2,  7,  9).  In  the  prologue,  a.  709/45,  Laberius  says  he  is  GO  years  old  {ego  bis 
tricenia  omnia  actia  sine  nota  Eques  liomanus  e  Lore  eyressus  meo  Domum  revertar 
mimus),  hence  he  was  born  about  649/105.  Hieron.  on  Eus.  Chron.  ad  a.  Abr. 
1974  —  711/48  Laberius  mimorum  scriptor  decimo  mense  post  C.  Caesar  is  interitum 
Puteolis  moritur  (therefore  Jan.  711/48).  On  Lab.  CJOrvsar,  der  rom.  Mimus 
(1854)  290.   Momhben,  RG.  8«,  590.    Ribdeck,  rom.  Dicht.  1,  218. 

4.  Hieron.  on  Euseb.  Chron.  ad  a.  Abr.  1914-651/108  (in  the  cod.  Amand.  and 
Freher.  a.  1915  -  652/102).  Af.  Furiua  porta  cognomento  Bibaculus  ('Dibber1; 
earlier  Furii  with  this  cognomen  in  Liv.  22,  49,  16.  Val.  Max.  1,  1,  9)  Cremonae 
nascitur.  On  the  perverted  orthography  (intended  to  save  the  poet's  honour) 
VivacuJus  in  Plikv  NH.  praef.  24  (see  below)  cf.  Tkukfkl  on  Hor.  sat.  2,  5,  40  p. 
185.  Quixt.  10,1,96;  iambus  .  .  .  cuius  acerbitas  in  Catullo,  Bibaeulo,  Horatio 
.  .  .  reperietur.  Diomko.  GL.  1,  485  (see  §  88, 1).  Tac.  A.  4,  34  earmina  Bibaeuli 
et  Catulli  re/erta  contumeJiia  Coesarutn  leguntur  :  sed  ipse  divua  Julius,  ipse  dicus 
Augustus  (therefore  Bibaculus  wrote  against  him)  et  tuUre  isia  et  reiiquere.  The 
fragments  of  Bib.  (hendecasyllabics,  iambics,  hexameters)  in  LMCller's  Catullus 
(1870)  p.  89.  FPR  817.  The  hexameter  in  Schol.  Juv.  8,  16  (Bibaculus:  Osce 
senex  Catinaeque  puer,  Cumana  meretrix)  may  have  belonged  to  an  epigram. 
Mention  of  Valerius  Cato  (§  200,  1)  and  Orbilius  (below  n.  5  and  6;  §  200,  3). 
Ribbkck,  append.  Verg.  p.  7  takes  him  to  be  the  author  of  Verg.  catal.  5.— Plix. 
NH.  praef.  21  speaking  of  the  choice  of  titles  of  books  says :  nostri  .  .  .  facetis- 
timi  lucubrationum  (insert  pserunt),  puto  quia  Bibaculus  erat  et  vocabatur:  accord- 
ing to  this  the  title  was  facetiously  chosen.  Hence  in  all  probability  Macrob.  sat. 
2,  1,  18,  is  ioeus  (of  Cicero  a,  695/59)  .  .  .  mihi  ex  libro  Furii  Bibaeuli  notus  est 
(§  179,  27,  1).  To  this  work  should  be  referred  the  notice  Messalo  Corvinus  in 
quadam  epistola  .  .  .  non  esse  sibi  dicit  rem  cum  Furio  Bibaeulo,  ne  cum  Ticida 
quidem  aut  litteratore  Catone  (Suet,  gramm.  4).    Baiikkss,  commentar.  Cat.  p.  13. 

5.  On  Hor.  s.  2,  5,  40  (a.  72-1/30)  mm  pingui  tentus  omaso  (cf.  Gl.  Philox.  omasum 
.  .  .  ttj  rwr  rdXXwr  y\urrry)  Furiua  hibernos  oana  nive  eonspuet  Alpes  Pohi-h.  remarks: 
hie  versus  Furi  Bibaeuli  est,  ills  enim,  cum  veilet  Alpes  nivibua  plenoa  describere,  ait 
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4  Juppiler  hibernat  carta  nice  conrpuit  Alpet 1  (this  line  is  quoted  by  Qcnrr.  8,  6, 17 
as  an  instance  of  a  dura  trawlatio).  Acbo  ad  Ioc.  more  circumstantially :  Furiut 
BVxtculu*  in  pragmatia  belli  galliei  4  Juppiler  etc.'  From  this  epos  are  probably 
derived  the  hexameters  (11)  quoted  in  Macro*.  6,  1,  81-34.  44.  6,  8,  5.  6,  4,  10 
(FPB.  318)  as  Vergil's  models :  among  which  are  6  on  martial  subjects.  Macro- 
bins  quotes  them  from  Furuu  in  /  (and  IV)  annali  ;  and  Furiu*  in  sexto,  decimo, 
umlecimo.  Further  Schol.  Vers.  Aen.  9,  379  <a  lacuna)  in  anmslOms  beUi  galliei 
(an  hexameter  follows).  It  is  improbable  that  these  clever  verses  should  have 
been  written  by  the  antiquated  Furius  of  Antium  (§  150, 1).  £.  BIhress,  comment. 
Catull.  21. — To  Furius  Bibaculus  has  also  been  referred  with  some  probability  Hob. 
a.  1,  10,  86  turgidus  Alpinus  ingulat  dum  Memnona,  dumque  diffingit  Hheni  lutenm 
caput ;  on  which  Acbo  :  Bibaculum  quendam  poetam  Galium  tangii,  who,  according  to 
this,  besides  the  bellum  gallicum  denoted  by  Rheni  lutenm  caput  must  also  have 
composed  an  Aethiopis,  or  must  at  least  have  inserted  in  the  bell.  gall,  a  pompous 
comparison  relating  to  the  death  of  Memnon;  Pobphtbio  ad  loc.  used  to  read 
as  follows:  [Cornelius  Alpinus  Memnona]  hexametris  version*  nimirum  describit: 
but  the  words  in  brackets  are  not  found  in  the  best  copies.— As  regards  the 
attribution  of  the  bellum  gallicum  to  Bibaculus,  there  is  an  obstacle  in  the  fact 
that  in  his  iambics  he  attacked  Caesar  (n.  4 :  or  perhaps  Bibaculus  attacked 
Augustus  only,  and  not  Caesar),  while  in  the  epos  he  is  supposed  to  have  eulogised 
him ;  in  the  iambics  he  is  terse  and  caustic,  while  in  the  epos  he  appears  turgid 
and  insipid  :  but  this  obstacle  will  not  appear  insuperable  to  anyone  who  reflects 
on  the  frequent  alternations  of  political  sympathy  and  antipathy  in  stirring  times, 
and  does  not  forget  the  exigencies  of  the  different  styles  {e.g.  terseness  for  epigrams, 
exuberance  and  elevation  of  style  for  epic  poetry). 

6.  Bibaculus  lived  at  least  until  780/24,  for  he  alludes  to  Crbilius1  (born 
040/ 114,  §  200/8)  senile  weakness  of  memory  (vixit  prope  ad  centesimum  aetatis 
annum  amissa  iam  pridem  memoria,  ut  versus  Bibaculi  docet:  iOrbilius  ubinam 
est,  litlerarum  oMiviot'  Sukt.  gr.  9.  He  also  outlived  Valerius  Cato's  (§  200,  8) 
summa  senectus  (Sckt.  1.1.).  According  to  Hieronymus  (n.  4)  Bibaculus  was  born 
651/108,  he  would  therefore  himself  have  been  an  octogenarian,  when  he  thus 
expressed  himself  concerning  the  infirmity  of  the  old  Orbilius :  this  is  hardly 
credible.  Moreover  the  lines  on  Cato  (§  200,  1)  prove  that  the  writer  is  a  con- 
siderably younger  man.  Besides,  his  epigrams  are  in  tone,  versification,  ami 
Republican  attitude  near  akin  to  those  of  Catullus,  Calvus  and  their  associates, 
and  his  references  to  Cato  (met  .  .  .  Catania,  Suet.  LI.)  indicate  that  he  be- 
longed to  that  circle.  Hence  Nipprbdry's  conjecture  (op.  500)  is  plausible,  that 
the  date  assigned  for  his  birth  by  Hieronymus  is  wrong,  and  that  Bibaculus  was 
about  20  years  younger. — AWbichebt,  de  M.  Furio  Bibaculo,  in  his  rell.  poett. 
Rom.  881.  NipPBBnBY,  op.  498.  Ribbeck,  rom.  Dicht.  1,  343.  AWissowa,  die  dor 
Dichter  Furius  betr.  SteUe  in  Hor.  s.  2,  5,  Bresl.  1867.   GCakoici,  riv.  di  filol. 
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THE  SECOND  HALF  OF  THE  CICERONIAN  PERIOD, 

COMPRISING  THE  YEARS  691/63-711/43. 

193.  In  the  course  of  these  years,  during  which  the  political 
storm  spent  itself  in  the  Civil  war,  Caesar  became  very  prominent. 
But  within  this  period  we  may  again  notice  two  distinct  genera- 
tions. The  elder  generation  produced  the  historians  Caesar, 
Cornelius  Nepos,  Caesar's  continuator  Hirtius,  and  Oppius;  the 
scholars  and  professors  Valerius  Cato  and  Orbilius ;  the  Stoic 
Cato ;  the  orators  Calidius  and  Memmius ;  lastly  the  poet  Lucre- 
tius. 

194.  C.  Julius  C.  f.  C.  n.  Caesar  was  born  on  July  13,  654/100. 
As  he  was  related  to  Marius,  his  life  was  in  danger  when  Bulla 
was  victorious  ;  a.  674/80  sqq.  he  served  in  Asia,  and  commenced 
his  oratorical  and  political  career  with  charges  of  extortions 
against  members  of  the  nobility ;  he  then  continued  his  studies 
at  Rhodes  a.  679/75,  became  quaestor  (687/67)  in  Hispania  ulterior, 
aedile  689/65,  pontifex  maximus  691/63,  was  praetor  692/62,  pro- 
praetor in  Hispania  ulterior  693/61  sq.,  consul  695/59,  having 
previously  concluded  a.  694/60  the  first  triumvirate  with  Pompey 
and  Crassus,  and  having  throughout  followed  the  plan  of  present- 
ing himself  as  the  man  of  the  people.  In  the  years  696/58-704/50 
Caesar  was  proconsul  in  Gaul,  which  country  he  subjugated  and 
re-organised,  while  at  the  same  time  he  greatly  increased  his 
own  resources  and  formed  an  army,  highly  trained  and  faithful 
to  himself.  By  means  of  this  army  he  gained  absolute  power 
in  the  years  705/49-708/46  (cos.  II  706/48,  III  708/46),  a  fact 
openly  acknowledged  by  his  being  consul  sine  collega  (IV  709/45, 
V  710/44)  and  dictator  reip.  constituendae.  In  710/44,  March  15, 
he  succumbed  to  the  blows  of  his  murderers. 

1.  Sources  for  the  life  of  Caesar  are:  his  commentarii,  Surrosios'  divas 
Iulius,  Plutarch's  /ftor  Kai<ra/»of,  Awaji's  'E/i^vXia.  On  the  sources  of  the  two  last 
see  HPrter,  Quellen  Plutarchs  (1865)  119.  GThocrbt,  Leipz.  Stud.  1,  824.— 
Dbcmaxx,  GB.  8,  129.  PvLimruro-Brocweb,  Caesar  en  zijne  tijdgenooten,  Gro- 
ningen  1844-46  III.  Mommskm,  RG.  vol.  8.  Kochly  and  BCstow,  Einl.  zu  Caes.  ub. 
d.  gall.  Krieg  (1857)  p.  9  (until  a.  708/51).  (Napoleoh  III),  histoire  de  Jules  Cesar, 
Paris  1865.  66  (with  an  atlas)  II  (continued  by  Stofkel,  see  §  196, 10).  JAFroldk, 
Caesar,  a  sketch,  Lond.'  1886.  ATbollope,  In  trod,  to  the  Commentaries  of  Caesar, 
Lond.  187a— On  the  portraits  of  Caesar  JJBkhxoclli,  rom.  Ikonogr.  1,  145  (who 
likewise  2,  vi  pronounces  the  expressive  basalt  bust  in  Berlin  to  be  undoubtedly 
modern). 
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195.  Caesar  possessed  the  most  varied  talents :  a  great  politi- 
cian and  a  great  general,  his  clear  mind  and  the  iron  energy  of 
his  will  qualified  him  to  be  the  ruler  of  an  age  not  able  to  rule 
itself.  This  task  he  conceived  at  an  early  time  and  pursued  it 
with  the  whole  power  of  his  intellect,  with  cunning  and  boldness, 
with  quiet  perseverance  and  farsighted  calculation.  But  the 
very  qualities  which  made  him  the  ruler  of  Rome  were  not 
likely  to  make  him  a  brilliant  writer.  Handling  his  language,  as 
he  did,  with  complete  mastery  both  in  speaking  and  writing,  he 
still  used  it  only  as  a  means  of  attaining  definite  political  aims, 
and  both  his  subjects  and  his  style  were  controlled  by  those  aims 
and  by  the  unimaginative  cast  of  his  mind.  For  this  reason,  he 
himself  thought  little  of  his  own  oratory,  though  in  his  time  he 
was  surpassed  only  by  Cicero,  being  distinguished  for  precision, 
good  taste  and  vivacity  of  style  and  delivery ;  if  possible,  he 
thought  even  less  of  his  verses,  though  his  metrical  compositions 
were  not  confined  to  his  youth.  His  precise  thinking  is  attested 
by  his  treatises  on  grammatical  correctness,  while  his  jovial  dis- 
position appears  from  his  collection  of  witticisms ;  political  ends 
were  served  by  the  pamphlets  against  Cato,  who  had  been  set  up 
as  the  martyr  of  the  Republic,  as  well  as  by  Caesar's  most  impor- 
tant literary  achievement,  the  commentarii.  His  astronomical 
work  (de  astris)  probably  arose  from  his  rectification  of  the 
calendar. 

1.  On  Caesar  as  an  orator  see  Cic.  Brut.  252  de  Caeaare  .  .  .  ita  iudieo, 
.  .  .  ilium  omnium  fere  oratorum  latine  loqui  elegantistime  (see  below  n.  4),  nee  id 
solum  domestica  eonsuetudine  .  .  .  ted  .  .  .  multis  I  Uteris,  et  eis  quidem  re- 
condilis  et  exquisitis,  summoque  studio  et  diligentia  est  consecutus,  261  splendidam 
(jttandam  minumeque  veteraioriam  rationem  dicendi  tenet,  voce,  motu,  forma  etiam 
magnifica  et  generosa  quodammodo.  Fbonto  ep.  p.  123  Caesar i  facultatem  dicendi 
video  imperaloriam  fuisse.  Quint.  10,  1,  114  C.  Caesar  $i  foro  tantum  vacasset,  non 
alius  ex  nostris  contra  Ciceronem  nominaretur.  tanta  in  eo  vis  est,  ill  acumen,  ea  con- 
citatio  ut  ilium  eodem  animo  dixisse  quo  bellavit  appareat ;  exornat  tamen  haec  omnia 
mira  sermonis,  cuiue  proprie  studiosus  fuit,  elegantia.  Tac.  A.  18,  8  dictator  Caesar 
summit  oratortbus  aemulus.  Slbt.  Iul.  55  post  accusationem  Dolabellae  (n.  677/77 ; 
there  is  an  error  in  the  MSS.  of  Tac.  dial.  34)  haud  dubie  principibus  patronie 
annumeratus  est.  See  also  Quint.  12,  10,  11  (§  44,  12).  Vkllei.  2,  3b.  Tac.  dial.  21 
(n.  2).  Apli.ki.  apol.  95.  Pi.ct.  Caes.  3.  On  Caesar's  style  Hi bti us,  b.  g.  8,  praef. 
7,  says:  eral  in  Caesare  faculta*  atque  elegantia  summa  scribendi. 

2.  Caesar's  speeches.  Cic.  Brut.  262  orationes  eius  viihi  cehementer  probantur, 
compluris  autem  legi.  Tac.  dial.  21  makes  his  eulogist  of  the  new  (Imperial)  oratory 
say :  concetlamus  C.  Caesari  ut  propter  magnitudinem  cogitationum  et  oecupationes 
rerum  minus  in  eloquentia  effecerit  quam  divinum  eius  ingenium  postulabat,  .  .  . 
nisi  forte  quiequam  Caesar  is  pro  Decio  Samnite  .  .  .  ceterosque  eitisdem  lentitudinis 
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ac  teporia  libroa  legit.  Gell.  4,  16,  8  C.  Caesar,  gravis  auctor  linguae  latino*,  .  .  .  in 
DolabeUatn  actionis  1  lib.  I  (the  MSS.  are  here  corrupt).  5, 13,  6  in  or  at  tone  quam  pro 
Bithyni*  (CNipfkbdkv,  op.  827.  449)  dixit  hoc  principio  turn*  est  (cf.  Iul.  Rufin.  8,  p. 
40,  24  Halm).  IS,  8,  5  repperi  in  oratione  C.  Carta  ris  qua  Flautiam  rogationem  suasit 
(a.  684/70?).  Cf.  Num.  854.  Schol.  Bob.  297  Caesarie  oratione*  contra  hoe  (Mem- 
mius  and  Domitius,  a.  696/58)  extant,  quibus  et  eua  acta  defend U  et  illos  inaectatur. 
ib.  317  ibi  (in  the  Senate)  habitae  runt  tret  Woe  oratione*  contra  Domitium  et  Memmium. 
Suet.  Iul.  64  in  amUae  laudation*  (a.  686/68)  .  .  .  tic  refert.  55  oratione* 
aliquot  reliquU,  inter  qua*  temere  quaedam  feruntur,  e.g.  that  pro  MeteUo  (§  44,  8) 
and  apud  milt  tea  in  Hiapania.  The  fragments  of  C.'s  speeches  and  the  authorities 
concerning  them  are  collected  in  Meteb's  oratt.  rom.*  p.  408,  in  Nippebdey's  Caes. 
(of  1847)  749  and  in  Di  stub's  ed.  8,  118. 

8.  Caesar's  poems.  Tac  dial.  21  nut  qui  et  carmina  eorundem  (of  Caesar  and  M. 
Brutus)  Viiratur.  fecerunt  enim  et  carmina  et  in  bibtiothecas  reitulerunt,  non  melius 
quam  Cicero,  ted  J  el  id  us,  quia  ittot  feciste  pauciorts  tciunt.  Sukt.  Iul.  56  feruntur 
et  a  puero  et  ab  aduletcentulo  quaedam,  tcripta,  ui  1  Laude*  Herculis,"1  tragoedia 
Oedipus,  item  1  Dicta  collectanea.'  quo*  omnes  libeUo*  vetuit  Augustus  publicari.  ib. 
retiquit  et  .  .  .  poema  quod  intcribitur  4  Iter?  {quod  fecit)  .  .  .  dum  ab  urbe 
in  flispaniam  ulteriorem  quarto  et  vicentimo  die  percenit  (a,  708/46).  Of  his  poetical 
works  there  are  extant  only  six  hexameters,  from  a  literary  criticism  on  Latin 
comedy,  where  he  treats  pertinently  of  Terence  (Suet.  v.  Ter.  p.  84,  7  Hff.).  Plik. 
ep.  5,  8,  5  (§  81,  1)  justifies  the  inference  that  Caesar  also  wrote  erotic  poems 
(epigrams?).  Cf.  besides  Plut.  Caes.  2  -minora  ypafv*. — The  poem  on  a  vege- 
table (!)  formerly  attributed  to  Caesar  on  the  strength  of  Plik.  NH.  19,  144  is 
disposed  of  by  the  correct  reading  of  the  passage :  olu*  quoque  ailvettre  triumpfio 
divi  Iuli  earntinibus  praecipue  iociaque  militaribu*  ceUbratum,  altemi*  quippe  versibus 
exprobravere  lapsana  (Xafdrr))  te  vixitse  apud  Durrachium,  praemiorum  partimoniam 
caciUantet.    eat  autem  id  cyma  tUvestrit. 

4.  Stjetos.  Iul.  56  reliquit  et  de  analogia  duo*  libroa,  .  .  .  (quo*)  in  transitu 
Alpium,  cum  ex  citeriore  Gallia  conventibu*  peracti*  ad  exercitum  rediret,  .  .  .  fecit 
(in  the  winter  of  701/58  sq.  ?).  Fbohto  p.  221  .  .  .  C.  Caetarem  .  .  .  duos  de 
analogia  librot  scrupulotitsimot  scripsiase,  .  .  .  de  nominibu*  declinandis,  de  ver- 
borum  atpirationibu*  et  rationibu*.  Cic.  Brut.  253  qui  etiam  in  maxumi*  occupa- 
tionibus  ad  te  (Cic.)  .  .  .  de  ration*  latin*  loquendi  accuratitsim*  acripterit.  Gell. 
19,  8,  8  C.  Caesar,  .  .  .  vir  ingenii  praeceUentia,  aermoni*  proeter  alio*  suae 
aetatit  caslissimi,  in  libri*  quo*  ad  M.  Ciceronem  de  analogia  contcriptit.  Suid.  s.  v. 
Vdio%  loiX.  KaJ<r.  refers  to  the  work  as  rtxn  ypaupaTiidi.  We  have  evidence  how 
here  too  Caesar  showed  himself  to  be  practical  and  undisturbed  by  scholastic 
pedantry  in  the  rule  which  Gell.  1,  10,  4  quotes  from  the  first  book  habe  temper  in 
mtmoria  et  in  pectore  ui  lamquam  tcopulum  tic  fugia*  inauditum  atqu*  insolent  ter  bum. 
The  fragments  in  N  ippebdet's  Caes.  (1847)  p.  753,  in  Dibteb's  ed.  3, 125.  FSchlitte, 
de  C.  lulio  Caesare  grammatico,  Halle  1865  (the  fragments  p.  13).  ChbHauseb, 
Caes.  bell.  gall,  et  bell.  civ.  cum  praeceptis  grammaticis  ab  eodem  scriptore  iu 
libris  de  anal,  traditis  comparatio,  Viilach  1883.  Cf.  Kochlt(-BC8tow),  Einl.  zu 
Caes.  b.  g.  p.  90. 

5.  Cic.  fam.  9,  16,  4  (a.  708/46)  audio  Caetarem,  cum  volumina  torn  confecerit 
6.iro<p$ryuaTw,  si  quod  afferatur  ad  eum  pro  meo  quod  meum  non  til  reicere  tolere. 
Surr.  Iul.  56  (above  n.  8)  mentions  dicta  collectanea. 

6.  Astronomy.  Mack.  1,  16,  89  Iuliut  Caesar  tiderum  mot  us,  de  quibus  non 
indoctot  librot  retiquit,  ab  aegyptii*  ditciplinis  hausit.  Plib.  NH.  in  the  ind  auct.  to 
b.  18  among  the  Latin  authors :  ex  .  .  .  L.  Tarulio,  qui  grace*  de  attris  tcripsit, 
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Caetare  dictator qui  item.  He  actually  mentions  him  repeatedly  in  b.  18,  and  he 
is  also  referred  to  by  Ptolemy  and  Lydus.  To  the  aame  work  (or  to  a  portion  of 
it?)  refer  Schol.  Lccan.  Phars.  10,  185  quia  tutu  (Caesaris)  liber  quern  conpotuit  dt 
computatione  non  inferior  libro  Eudoxi  tit;  cf.  ib.  187  est  autem  liber  fastorum  divi 
Iulii  Caesar vi  qui  ordinationem  continct  secundum  aucioritatem  Chaidaeorum,  quern 
in  tenatu  recitavit.  Nipperdby's  ed.  757.  Dinter  8,  180.  Pliny's  words  leave  it 
doubtful  whether  the  work  was  in  Greek  or  Latin,  and  Suetonius'  silence  on  this 
work  would  also  seem  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  not  really  written  by 
Caesar  himself,  but  merely  compiled  at  his  order  and  from  his  suggestions,  and 
published  (under  his  name  ?)  by  some  one  else,  perhaps  a  Greek.  Cf.  Moxmsen, 
r5m.  Chron.s  78.  66.  295.   EHubchre,  rom.  Jahr  116. 

7.  Sl-kt.  Iul.  56  reliquitet  de  analogia  duos  libros  et  A nt ica ton es  totvlem  .  .  . 
(quos)  tub  tern  pus  Mundentis  proelii  (17  March  700/45)  fecit.  Juv.  6, 888  duo  Caesaris 
Anticatones.  This  treatise  was  an  answer  to  Cicero's  panegyric  on  Cato  (§  180,  5), 
combined  with  much  flattery  of  Cicero  (Plut.  Caes,  8.  Cic.  89.  Plik.  NH.  7, 117), 
and  bitter  animosity  against  Cato,  who,  in  order  to  deprive  the  Republican  party 
of  their  hero,  was  ridiculed  and  maligned  (Plut.  Caes.  54.  Cato  min.  86.  52.  54. 
Plik.  ep.  8,  12).  Cicero  expressed  himself  to  Caesar  on  this  work  very  favourably 
(Att.  13,  50,  1.  18,  51,  1),  though  he  changed  after  Caesar's  death  (top.  94). 
WSieolin,  phil.  Wschr.  1883, 1455.  Cf.  HWartmane,  Leben  des  Cato  (1858)  161. 
Koulez,  rev.  de  l'instr.  publ.  en  Beige  19,  2  (on  a  MS.  of  the  Anticatones  said  to 
have  been  extant  in  Ltege  in  the  16th  cent.). 

8.  Caesar's  correspondence  was  of  course  very  extensive,  and  there  were 
indeed  several  collections  of  his  letters  made  and  published  after  his  death, 
many  of  them  in  cypher  (the  key  is  given  by  Scetoh.  IuL  56-,  cf.  Gbll.  17,  9,  8). 
Suet.  1.1.  epistulae  quoque  eius  ad  tenatum  exstant.  .  .  .  exstant  et  ad-  Ciceronem, 
Hem  ad  familiares  domesticit  de  rebut  etc.  Qei.l.  17,  9,  1  libri  sunt  epistularum  C. 
Caesaris  ad  C.  Oppium  et  Balbum  Cornelium,  qui  rebut  eiut  abtentis  curabant.  The 
various  references  to  Caesar's  correspondence  with  these  and  others  in  Nipperdby's 
Caes.  (1847),  766,  in  Dimter  8,  187.  Letters  of  Caesar  to  Cicero  and  others  in 
Cic.  Att.  9,  6  A.  7  C.  18  A.  16.  10,  8  B. 

9.  Linguistic:  Caesarlexika  by  HMecsei.,  Berl.  1884  sqq.  (the  best);  RMesge 
and  SPretss,  Lpz.  1885  sqq.  only  for  the  genuine  works;  also  SPreuss,  vollst. 
Lex  ikon  zu  d.  pseudo-caesar.  Schr.  [b.  g.  8,  b.  alex. ;  b.  afr.  u.  hisp.] ,  Eisenach 
1881);  HMergcet,  Jena  1886. — OEichert,  Worterbuch  zu  Caes.,  Hann.9  1887.— 
ChrHauser  :  §  195,  4  ad  fin.  WDittenberqer,  Herm.  8,  875  (esse  with  partic.  fut. 
act.).  FHTiiFischer,  die  Bectionslehre  bei  C,  Halle  1858.  54.  ALkhmann,  de 
verborum  compositt.  ap.  Caes.  Sail.  Tac  cum  dativo  structure,  Breslau  1863.  A 
Bkkoaione,  la  place  de  l'adjcctif  epithite  dons  etc,  Mel.  Graux  536.  DBohde, 
adiectivum  quo  ordine  ap.  Caes.  et  in  Cic.  oratt.  coniunctum  sit  cum  substantivo, 
Hamb.  1884.  CKossak,  de  ablat.  abs.  usu  ap.  Caes.,  Gumbinnen  1858.  Beixbardt, 
d.  tempp.  u.  modi  bei  Caes.,  Heilbr.  1859.  AHuo,  d.  consec.  tempp.  des  praes.  hist, 
zunachst  bei  Caes.,  JJ.  81,  877.  125,  281 ;  BhM.  40,  897.  FWakia,  d.  praes.  hist,  in 
Caes.  b.  g.,  Vienna  1885.  GIhm  :  §  883, 16.  PUhdolph,  d.  Tempp.  in  konjunktiv. 
Nebensatzen  der  or.  obi.  b.  Caes.,  Leobschtttz  1885.  J  Phi  em  :  §  177,  8  1.  19.  B 
Scmwenke,  Gerundium  und  Gerundivum  b.  Caes.  u.  Nep.,  Frankenb.  i/Schl.  1882. 
CGOrlitz,  Gerund,  u.  Supin.  bei  Caes.,  Bogasen  1887.  AProcksch,  Gebr.  d.  Ne- 
bentsatze  bei  C.  I,  Bautzen  1870;  d.  consec.  tempp.  b.  C,  Eisenb.  1874.  AThOsees, 
de  voce  qcod  ap.  Caes.  I,  Lund  1878.  DRisoe,  z.  Sprachgebr.  des  Caes.  (et  qce 
at^ue  ac),  Gott.  1880.  Ilo  on  antk^uam  und  pricsquam  in  Caes.,  Wurtt.  Korr.-Bl. 
83,  460.   FKroke,  hic  and  muicc  in  the  or.  obL  (in  Caes.),  Bernb.  1881.  RMemgb, 
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JJ.  187,  67.  KLorkhz,  Anaphora  n.  Chiasmus  in  Caea.  h.  g.,  Creuzb.  1876.  Kitt, 
obss.  gramm.  in  Caes.,  Braunsh.  1875.  HHartz,  Beitr.  z.  Sprachgebr.  d.  Caes., 
Frankf.  a.  O.  1875.  FFrohlich,  Bealistisches  u.  Sprachliches  zu  Caea.,  in  the 
Festschr.  z.  Zurich.  Phil.- Vers.  1887.  (Alleged)  differences  of  languages  between 
b.  g.  VII  and  b.  g.  1-VI :  GIhii,  BerL  ph.  Wschr.  1886, 1010.   Cf.  §  196, 11  ad  fin. 

196.  Of  Caesar's  literary  works  only  his  Memoirs  (co  m  m  e  n  - 
tarii)  are  preserved.  These  contain  the  history  of  the  first 
seven  years  of  the  Gallic  war  in  seven  books,  and  the  history  of 
the  Civil  war  down  to  the  Alexandrine  war  in  three  books,  and 
lie  midway  between  a  mere  collection  of  materials,  or  the  rapid 
and  sketchy  remarks  of  a  diary,  and  a  carefully  elaborated  his- 
torical work.  But  artless  and  unpretentious  as  the  form  is,  it  is 
equally  attractive  in  its  brevity,  perspicuity  and  definiteness; 
while  the  substance,  which  is  manifestly  the  direct  product  of 
the  events,  is  most  carefully  weighed  and  meditated.  "Without 
any  flagrant  violation  of  truth,  the  author  knows  thoroughly 
how  to  interpret  the  facts  in  his  favour  or,  if  more  convenient, 
to  pass  them  over  in  silence ;  without  ever  boasting  or  sacrificing 
the  semblance  of  an  objective  '  historia,'  he  perfectly  succeeds  in 
displaying  his  personal  merits  to  the  greatest  possible  advantage, 
in  justifying  his  actions  and  clearing  his  motives.  The  books  on 
the  Gallic  war  were  published  on  its  termination,  a.  703/51 ; 
those  on  the  Civil  war  do  not  seem  to  have  been  finished. 

1.  Scrr.  Iul.  56  reliquit  et  rerum  suarum  commentaries  galiici  civilisque  belli 
pompeiani.  Cic.  Brut.  262  etiam  commentarios  quo$dam  scripsit  rerum  suarum  valde 
quidem  proband**,  nudi  enim  sunt,  recti  et  tenusti,  omni  ornaiu  oraiionis  tamquam 
vesle  detraeta :  ted  dum  voluU  alio*  habere  parata  unde  turner eni  qui  vellent  scribere 
hiitoriam,  inept  it  gralum  fortasse  fecit  qui  voUnt  ilia  calamistris  inurere:  sanos  quidem 
homines  a  scribendo  deterruit:  nihil  enim  est  in  historia  pur  a  et  iUustri  breritate 
dulciut.  Hibtics  b.  g.  8,  praef.  Caesaris  nostri  commentaries  rerum  gestarum  Gall  we 
.  .  .  conttxui  etc.  constat  inter  omnes  nihil  tarn  operose  ab  aliis  esse  perfectum  quod 
non  horum  elegantia  commentariorum  super etur.  qui  sunt  editi  ne  scientia  lantarum 
rerun  scriptoribus  desit  adeoque  probantur  omnium  iudicio  ut  praerepta,  non  praebita 
facultas  scriptoribus  videatur.  .  .  .  ceteri  quam  bene  atque  emendate,  nos  etiam 
quam  facile  atque  celeriler  cot  perfeceril  scimus.  Sckto*.  Iul.  56  Pollio  Asinius 
parum  diligenter  parumque  iuUgra  veritate  compositos  putat,  cum  Caesar  pleraque  et 
quae  per  alios  erant  gesta  temere  crediderit  et  quae  per  se  vel  consult o  eel  etiam 
memoria  lapsus  per  per  am  ediderit,  existimatque  rescripturum  et  correcturum  fuisst 
(§  221,  6).  The  latter  can  only  apply  to  the  belL  civ. ;  see  KocnLY-BCsrow,  Einl. 
z.  gall.  Krieg  93.  Various  misrepresentations  of  facts  are  pointed  out  e^.  by 
Dkcmaxx,  GB.  8,  756.  Cassius  Dio  is  entirely  at  one  with  Caesar  in  his  account 
of  the  conqueBt  of  Gaul ;  HHaupt,  Phil.  41,  152.  DGJeujebsma,  de  fide  et  auctorit. 
Cassii  Dionis,  Leid.  1879.  Stkabo  4,  p.  177  calls  the  work  vwous^fiara,  Plut.  Caes. 
22  (and  Stuuxcu.  ep.  -4,  18  and  Akatoh  ep.  ad  Parthen.  89)  i^muepiStt  (cf.  Aitiax. 
Celt,  18  l»  rait  idiaut—tor  which  Wolfliss,  phiL  Anz.  5,  181.  reads  i<t>nu4m<n— 
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&*aypa<f>ait  tw»  ttiuv  fpywv),  St'ID.  (s.V.  Fdtot  IwXtot  Katffap)  T€pl  rod  ISiov  filov. — By 
a  strange  mistake  the  commentani  were  already  at  an  early  period  attributed 
to  Suetonius;  e.g.  by  Obosius  6,  7  hanc  historiam  Suetonius  Tranquil! us  plenissime 
explicuit,  cuius  nos  competent**  jx>rtiunc.ulas  decerpsimus  (here  follows  an  extract 
from  Caesar),  and  Atoi.l.  Sid.  ep.  9,  14  (§  349,  1)  certainly  includes  the  com- 
mentarii  under  the  opera  Suetonii :  at  the  same  place  on  account  of  the  preface  being 
addressed  to  Balbus  by  Hirtius,  Ap.  Sid.  designates  bell.  gall.  b.  8  as  Balbi  epfiemeris! 
In  several  early  MSS.of  the  commentarii  they  appear  under  the  name  of  Suetonius. 
Cf.  Roth's  Suet.  p.  ci.  The  error  probably  arose  from  the  title  being  taken  to 
refer  not  to  the  wars  described  by  Caesar,  but  to  those  conducted  by  him,  so  that 
Suetonius,  as  Caesar's  biographer,  was  supposed  to  be  the  chronicler  of  hia  deeds. 

2.  The  manuscripts  of  the  commentarii  are  divided  into  two  classes,  the  one 
(a),  which  is  on  the  whole  preferable,  contains  only  the  eight  books  de  bello  gallico, 
the  other  (/3),  which  likewise  possesses  a  high  independent  value,  gives  all  the  books 
with  the  continuations.  To  the  first  (the  '  integri'  or  '  lacunosi ')  belong  esp.  Paris. 
5763  (Floriacensis)  s.  LX/X  (Chatelaib  t.  46;  from  this  MS.  are  copied  the  Leid. 
Voss.  Q.  53  s.  XI,  Chatel.  t.  50,  1)  and  its  duplicate  Vatic.  3864  s.  XI,  Bongars. 
I  in  Amsterdam  s.  IX/X,  Paris.  5056  (Moysiacensis)  s.  XI  (Chatel.  t.  47)  and 
others ;  to  the  second  (the  so-called  '  interpolati ')  belong  the  Paris.  5764  (Thuaneus) 
9.  XI/XII  (Chatkl.  t.  48;  MGitlbausb,  phil.  Streifzuge,  Freib.  1886,  460),  Vatic. 
8324  (Ursiniauus)  s.  XII,  Vindob.  95  s.  XIII  (Chatel.  t.  50,  2)  and  others.  The 
division  into  two  classes  was  made  at  an  early  time :  Orosius  made  use  of  MSS. 
of  the  second  class  for  his  abstract  of  the  b.  g.  (n.  1).  BSchneidbb,  ZfGW.  89, 
Jahresber.  151.  The  worthless  scholia  in  Caes.  et  Sail.  (ed.  EHedicke,  Quedlinb. 
1879)  from  a  cod.  Paris,  s.  IX  usually  follow  class  /5.  On  the  cod.  Ashburnham. 
(now  in  Florence)  s.  X  (it  belongs  to  the  first  class,  but  is  complete,  and  it  counts 
the  bella  from  b.  1-18,  giving  to  the  b.  c.  only  2  instead  of  8  books),  see  ThStangl, 
Phil.  45,  213.  The  close  of  bell  gall.  VIII  and  of  b.  hispan.  is  not  extant  in  any 
MS. ;  bell.  civ.  has  many  lacunae.  On  the  MSS.  of  both  classes  see  Nippebdey'b  ed. 
1847,  p.  87.  HJHeller,  Phil.  17, 492.  19, 466.  81, 816 ;  Phil.  Suppl.  5, 888.  AFbioell 
and  AHoldeb  introd.  to  their  edd.  DDetlepsen,  Phil.  17,  649.  WDittekbeboer, 
Gott.  gel.  Anz.  1870,  14.  BDinteb,  quaestt.  Caesar.,  Grimma  1876  (cap.  I  de  codd. 
Caes.).  IIWaltheb,  de  Caess.  codd.  interpolate,  Grunb.  1885.  RSchneideb  and 
HMeusrl,  ZfGW.  89,  Jahresber.  151.  173.  ibid.  40,  Jahresber.  262.-In  MS.  sub- 
scriptiones  (e.g.  in  the  Floriac.,  Ashburnham.  and  many  others  are  minutes  con- 
cerning the  production  of  critical  editions  of  the  bell.  gall.  (cf.  p.  59, 1.  5  from  the 
end):  Iulius  Celsus  Constaniinus  t\  c.  legi  and  Flavius  Licerius  Lupicinus  legi  (Sib- 
mond,  notae  ad  Ennod.  p.  78,  rightly  takes  the  latter  to  be  the  son  of  Euprepia,  the 
sister  of  Ennodius  (§  479) ;  cf.  Ennod.  ep.  2,  15.  23.  8,  28.  6,  26.  diet.  8  p.  488). 

8.  Editions  of  the  commentarii  with  the  continuations  by  ILirsics,  Antv.  1585, 
IIScalioeb,  Leid.  1606.  GJdkoebmann,  c.  nott,  varr.,  Frankf.  1604.  JGoduimjs, 
Par.  1678  (with  ind.  verbb.).  Ex  rec.  IDavisii,  Cantabr.  1706.  1727.  C.  nott.  var. 
ed.  IGGbaeyius,  Leid.  1718  II.  Likewise  cura  FOcdendobpii,  Leid.  1737  (and 
Stuttg.  1822  II).— Bee.,  optt.  codd.  auct.  ann.,  quaestt.  criticas  praemisit  CXir- 
pebdev,  Lps.  1847.  Annot.  crit.  instruxit  FDCbneb,  Par.  1867  II.— Texts  by  C 
Nippebdey  (Lps.4 1881),  EHokpmann  (Vienna  »  1888),  FKbaner  (Lps.  1861),  FDCbneb 
(Par.  1866),  JKWhitte,  Copenh.8  1877.  BDinteb  (Lps.  1864-76  III  [I «  1884]  with 
the  fragments)  and  others. 

4.  German  translations  e.g.  by  ABai'mstabk  (Stuttg..  Metzler),  and  (the  Gall, 
war)  by  HKochly  and  WKCstow  (Berl.4  1886).— On  a  Greek  translat  ion  f  publishetl 
by  GJungebmann,  Frankf.  1606,  by  ABalmstabk,  Freib.  i.  B.  1834),  which  was 
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forrrv-rly  considered  to  be  of  critical  value,  but  which  was  only  made  from  R 
StktuaslV  ed.  Par.  1544,  see  HJHelleb,  Phil.  12,  107. 

5.  Napoleox  (I),  precis  des  guerrcs  de  Cesar,  Par.  1835.  WRCstow,  Heerwesm 
u.  Kriegfuhrung  Caesars,  Gotha  1855;  Nordhausen  1802.  MJahhs,  Caes.  Com- 
mentarien  in  ihrer  lit.  und  kriegswissenschaftlichen  Folgewirkung,  Militar- 
WochenbL  1888,  Beiheft  7,  848  sqq.— On  the  credibility  of  Caesar's  Comm. 
Bke&emeb  (Berl.  1835),  FWixkelx  axx  (Jahn's  Archiv  2, 583),  FEyssexhabdt  (JJ.  8s*, 
755),  FSkck  (de  .  .  .  fide,  Essen  1860.  61  II).  HRauchexsteix  (n.  9),  Petsi  h, 
d.  hist.  Glaubwurdigk.  v.  Caesars  b.  gall.,  Gluckst.  1885.  86  II  and  others.  Cf.  n.  8. 
— Criticism:  BDixter,  Phil.  84,  710;  quaestt.  Caes.,  Grimma  1876.  OSckaxbach, 
Muhlhaus.  1877.  Madvio,  advers.  2,  246.  FHabtz,  coniectan.  Caes.,  Altona  1886 
and  many  others.    Cf.  n.  11. 

6.  On  the  date  of  publication  of  the  books  of  the  Gall  ic  war  see  CESchxeides 
in  Wachler's  Philomathie  1, 184  (they  were  composed  in  the  winter  of  702/52  sq. 
and  published  probably  in  the  spring  of  708).  Cf.  GMezoeb,  ub.  d.  Abfassungszeit 
v.  Caes.  bell,  gall.,  Landau  1875.  FKebec,  quo  tempore  scripserit  Caes.  librr.  de 
b.  gall.,  Odessa  1881.  This  vindication  was  intended  to  calm  imminent  tempests 
and  impress  the  popular  mind  with  an  idea  of  Caesar's  fitness  for  great  emer- 
gencies. As  Caesar  had  carried  on  his  expeditions  without  special  command  of 
the  Senate,  he  constantly  endeavours  to  represent  them  as  necessary  measures  of 
defence.  His  memoirs  embrace  only  the  events  of  war,  which  he  relates  as  a 
Roman  would  do  to  Romans,  without  sentimentality  and  without  disguising  the 
cruelty  and  perfidiousness  employed  against  tribes  defending  their  rights  and  in- 
dependence. We  perceive  a  certain  pride  on  the  part  of  the  writer  in  describing 
the  exploits  of  his  faithful  partisans.  He  carefully  abstains  from  injuring  the 
popular  tendency  of  his  work  by  going  too  much  iuto  military  details.  A  critical 
••pitome  of  the  contents  in  Kochly  and  RCstow,  Einl.  z.  gall.  Krieg  51.  Petkks- 
jx>rff,  Caesar  num  in  bello  gallico  enarrando  non  nulla  e  fuutibus  transscripserit, 
J3elgard  1879.   Cf.  KVexediueb,  JJ.  119.  786,  also  ILSc-hilleb,  BlfbayrGW.  l(i,  389. 

7.  Editions  of  the  bellum  gallicum :  CECSchxeider  (rec.  et  ill.,  Halle  1840-55 
21;  only  b.  I-VII),  AFbiuell  (ivc.,  codd.  contulit,  comm.  instr.,  I'psala  1801  III), 
tecens.  AHoldkb  (with  an  ind.  verb,  to  b.  I-VII),  Fivib.  i.  B.  1882.— MSeyffert, 
Halle*  1879.  FKraxer  and  WDittknbebof.b,  B  rl.u  1SS6.  HRhkinhakd,  Stuttg.* 
1886.  ADobekexz  and  BDixter,  Lpz. 9 1886.  JKWhitte,  Havnia«  *  1886.  MGitlbat:er, 
Freib.  18»i.  RMhxge,  Gotha  1883  (in  addition  quaestt.  Caes.,  Eisenach  1883). 
JPbammer,  Prague  2  188a  HWalther,  Paderb.5  1887.  <  J  Long,  Lond.1  1868.  CE 
Mohkuley,  Oxf.  1871.  AKIsbister,  Lond.  1866.  AGPeskett,  Camb.  1878.  Bks.  1-8 
JHMerbyweathf.r  and  CCTaxcock,  Lond.  1879.  LStiiwitz,  Lond.  1878.  Bk.  7 
(illustrated)  WCocKwoBTiiyGjMrrox,  Lond.  1889.  Allen  and  Jud*»x,  Boston,  1889 
(illustrated). 

8.  Explanatory  works.  APlatex,  de  fide  et  auctoritate  Caes.  b.  gall.,  Leignitz 
1851.  HK'KHLY  and  WRlstow,  Einl.  z.  Caes.  gall.  Krieg,  Gotha  1857.  BMCllkb, 
zu  Caes.  b.  g.,  Kaiserslaut.  1677.  WPaul,  ZfGW.  32,  161.  35,  275;  Berl.  phil. 
Wschr.  4, 1209.  1241.  1278.  JCLaireb,  Schwabaeh  18H3-86  III:  BlfbayrGW.  21, 
19.  508.  HBacmaxx,  Vienna  1885.  BHobxeb,  Wiener- Neustadt  1878.  1879  II.- 
CWGlCck,  die  keltischen  Xamen  bei  Caes.,  Munich  1857.  HJHelieh,  de  nonii- 
nibus  celticis  in  Caes.,  Phil.  17,  270. — Goographie  des  transalpinischen  Gallien  von 
IvHlfxeb  (Munich  1886).  AvGoler,  Caesars  gall.  Krieg  u.  Teile  s.  Burgerkrie<rs. 
Freib. 5  18HO  H.  AyCohal'sex,  Caes.  gg.  d.  Germanen  am  Rhein,  Jahrbb.  der 
rheinl.  Altert.  Fr.  43,  1.     WRCsrow,  Atlas  zu  Ous.  gall.  Kr.  Stuttg.  1868. 
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CFMever  and  AKoch,  Atl.  zu  Caes.  b.  g.,  Essen  1879.  AvKampek,  descriptions 
nobiliss.  ap.  class,  loeorum  s*-r.  I :  xv  ad  Caes.  b.  g.  tabb.,  Gotha  1888.  FTVike, 
Caesar  in  Kent,  Lond.  1886.   HPJudson,  Caesar's  army  (illustrated),  Boston,  1886. 

9.  Since  Napoleon  III  (§  194,  1)  devoted  his  studies  to  this  subject,  France  has 
made  innumerable  geographical  and  military  contributions  to  it.  Enumeration 
and  criticism  of  t  he  works  in  question  by  H  J  Heller,  Phil.  19,  465.  22,  99.  286.  26, 
652.  81,  814.  511.  KTiiomakx,  der  Franzos.  Atlas  zu  Caes.  b.  g.  (see  §  194, 1,  1.  7), 
Zttr.  1868-74  III.— EDesjardins,  geogr.  de  la  Gaule  Romaine,  Par.  1876-78  II. 
JMaissiat,  Ces.  en  Gaule,  Par.  1865-81  III.  JSt  hlumhekuer,  Caesar  u.  Ariovist. 
Colmar  1877.  CvKampek,  die  Helvetierechlacht  bei  Bibracte,  Gotha  1878.  II 
Raccrexsteix,  d.  Feldz.  Caes.s  gg.  die  Helvetier  m.  Abh.  ub.  d.  Glaubwurdigk.  v. 
Caes.  b.  gall.,  Jena  1882.  KvVkith  in  d.  Mon.  Sehr.  f.  d.  Gesch.  West-Deutschl. 
vol.  4. 5. 6  and  others.  ThBekuk,  z.  Gesch.  u.  Topogr.  d.  Rheinlande,  Lpz.  1882,  1.  25. 

10.  The  three  books  of  the  bell  am  civile  are  unmistakably  weaker,  they  are 
less  carefully  elaborated  and  contain  many  undoubted  traces  of  negligence  and 
inaccuracy.  Moreover  the  text,  for  which  one  class  of  MSS.  (§  196,  2)  is  wanting, 
is  in  a  most  deplorable  condition.  On  this  subject  see  FHopmaxk,  de  origine  b.  c. 
Caesariani,  Berl.  1857,  and  ThMommsek,  die  Rechtsfrage  zw.  Caes.  u.  dem  Senat, 
Abh.  d.  Bresl.  hist.-philol.  Ges.  1  (1857),  1.  AvGoler,  see  n.  a  RSchkeidkr,  Ilerda, 
Berl.  1886. 

Stokeel,  hist,  de  Jul.  Cesar,  Guerre  civile;  continuation  of  the  work  of 
Napoleon  III  (§194,  1)  (with  Atl.),  Par.  1888  II.    JvHekj»er,  Geographie  zu  Caesars 

b.  c,  Munich  1836.  LHeczey,  operations  militain*  de  Ces.  etudiees  sur  le  terrain 
par  la  mission  de  Macedoine,  Par.  1886.— HG lode,  die  Glaubwurdigk.  Cs  im  b. 

c,  Kiel  1871.  Cf.  n.  8.  Strrxoe,  d.  tendenziose  Charakter  v.  Caes.  b.  c,  Lttneb. 
1873.  75  II.   OBasiker,  de  b.  c.  Caes.,  Dorp.  1883. 

11.  Editions  of  the  b.  c,  with  notes  etc.  by  JCHelo  (Sulzbach'1  1857), 
A  Done  »t  en  z  and  BDister,  Lpz.*  18S4.  FKbaxer  and  FHofmaxk,  Berl.*  1885. 
CEMobekley,  Oxf.  1878. — Criticism:  JNGForchhammer,  de  vera  .  .  .  emendandi 
ratione  (Havn.  1852),  HHartz  (Zullichau  1864),  LVielhabkb  (Vienna  1864),  WH 
Bosch er,  JJ.  115,  559,  KSchxelle,  ib.  562,  EHerzoo,  JJ.  117,  621  and  others. 

Recent  controversy  as  to  Cansar's  authorship :  (HMobner)  num  Caesar  b.  c. 
scripserit,  Culmbach  (1865).  Heiotmans,  Essen  1867.  RWutke,  quaest.  Caesa- 
rianae,  Neisse*  1885.  RMenoe,  de  auctoribus  comm.  de  b.  c.  (2,  1-16)  qui  Caesaris 
nomine  feruntur,  Weim.  1873  (2, 1-4.  8-16  are  said  to  be  by  Trebonius,  see  §  210, 
9).  Cf.  HHartz,  phil.  Anz.  6,  202 ;  AElmjnek,  Blfbayr  GW.  10,  Ji05 ;  JB.  1881  2, 
230.  AHro.  JB.  1878,  116H.  BDister,  quaestt.  Caesar,  Grimma  1876,  82  attempts 
to  prove  Hirtius  to  be  the  author  of  3,  108-112.— The  attempts  of  Mengk  (see 
above),  Petersdorfe,  Vrnediger  (n.  6  ad  fin.)  and  others  to  prove  from  variations 
of  idiom,  style  eta.  in  the  commentarii,  that  Caesar  literally  embodied  the  reports 
sent  to  him  by  the  legates,  have  been  unsuccessful.  Caesar,  when  composing  this 
work,  of  course  availed  himself,  when  necessary,  of  the  materials  which  were  to 
b  •  found  in  his  military  bureau,  including  the  despatches  of  his  officers  and  the 
reports  which  he  himself  had  made  to  the  Senate  (cf.  b.  g.  2,  35.  4,  38.  7,  90.  Suet. 
Iul.  56),  but  in  the  description  of  the  services  of  the  legates  and  of  their  reports 
the  same  spirit,  language,  and  style  prevail  as  in  the  rest  of  the  work. 

197.  AfW  Caesar's  death  his  nearest  friends  thought  it  in- 
cumbent upon  them  to  describe  also  those  expeditions  which  he 
had  not  narrated  himself,  being  his  last  year  in  Gaul,  and  the 
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Alexandrine,  African  and  Spanish  wars.  It  is  evident  that  they 
are  by  different  writers.  The  history  of  the  Spanish  war  betrays  an 
utter  want  of  style,  that  of  the  African  war  being  superior  to  it 
in  that  respect ;  but  while  the  first  is  awkward  and  uncouth,  the 
second  is  written  in  a  distorted  and  inflated  style.  The  account 
of  the  eighth  year  of  the  war  in  Gaul  is  by  A.  Hirtius.  The 
narrative  of  the  Alexandrine  war  also  shows  an  educated  writer 
who  endeavours  to  imitate  Caesar's  style,  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  Hirtius  or  perhaps  C.  Oppius  was  its  author.  The 
bellum  Africum  and  Hispaniense  must  be  by  persons  who  had 
taken  part  in  the  war,  though  perhaps  only  in  an  inferior  position, 
and  whom  Caesar's  friends  had  asked  to  write  down  their  remin- 
iscences of  it,  perhaps  that  they  might  some  day  be  used  as  the 
basis  for  a  more  artistic  narrative. 

1.  Scet.  Iul.  56:  Alexandrini  A/ricique  et  Hispaniensis  (belli)  incertus  auctor 
est.  alii  Oppium  putant,  alii  Hirtium,  qui  etiam  Gallici  belli  novissimum  imperfec- 
tunv/ue  I  thrum  suppleveril.  See  the  praefatio  to  b.  g.  VIII  expressly  ascribed  by 
Sl*et.  1.1.  to  Hirtius:  coactus  adsiduis  tuis  vocibua,  Balbe,  .  .  .  rem  difficUlitnawt 
suscepi.  Caesaris  nmtri  commentarios  rerum  gestarum  Galliae  non  cohaerentibus 
tmperwribui  aique  insequentOnts  cius  scriptis  conUtxui  (i.e. « I  have  re-established  the 
context  by  filling  up  with  b.  g.  VIU  the  wide  gap  between  h.  g.  VII  and  b.  c.  I '), 
nocissimumque  imperfect  um  ab  rebut  gestis  Alexandrine  con  foci  usque  ad  exitum  non 
quidem  civilis  dissensionis,  cuius finem  nullum  videmus,  sed  vitac  Caesaris  .  .  .  taihi 
ne  illud  quuUm  accidit  ul  Alexandrine  atque  Africano  bello  internum,  quae  Mia 
.  .  .  ex  parte  nobis  Caesar  is  sermonesunt  nota.  Hence  it  appears  that  this  continua- 
tion was  written  after  Caesar's  death,  at  a  time  when  a  war  with  M.  Antony  had 
become  probable  and  it  was  indeed  impossible  to  foresee  any  end  of  the  Civil  war ; 
it  is  also  clear  that  it  was  written  by  an  intimate  friend  of  Caesar,  but  not  by 
Cornelius  Balbus,  whence  we  are  left  to  choose  between  C.  Oppius  and  A.  Hirtius. 
The  latter  is  mentioned  (see  above)  unequivocally  as  the  author  of  b.  g.  VHI  by 
Suetonius,  so  also  the  MSS.  (Hirtii  incipit  liber  VIII  and  so  forth).  In  the  pref.  to 
b.g.  VIII  Hirtius  announces  his  intention  (which  is  here  supposed  to  have  been 
already  carried  out)  of  describing  all  the  wars  down  to  Caesar's  death.  But  as 
Hirtius  was  killed  on  the  27th  April  711/48,  he  was  unable  to  bring  his  scheme  to 
completion.  He  only  got  as  far  as  the  close  of  b.  g.  VHI  (and  perhaps  of  b.  alex., 
cf.  however  n.  6).  After  his  death  Caesar's  intimate  friends  took  care  that  the  rest 
of  the  wars  of  Caesar  should  not  remain  unchronicled,  and  in  order  to  make  the 
series  outwardly  complete  they  added  the  belL  (alex.)  afr.  and  b.  hisp.,  which  were 
written  at  their  behest  by  persons  wbo  had  taken  part  in  those  wars.  Dbpmaxx, 
GIL  3,  76.  CNippehdey,  de  supplementis  commentariorum  Caesaris,  Berl.  1846  =»  ed. 
Caes.  1847,  p.  8.  KOchly-ROstow,  Einl.  z.  gall.  Krieg  105.  Cf.  Pktkrsdorft,  ZfGW. 
84,  215.   HSchillkr,  BlfbayrGW.  16,  246,  AEussxkh,  JB.  1883  2, 136. 

2.  Both  Hirtius  and  Oppius  possessed  the  education  necessary  for  attempting 
historical  composition,  but  both  were  too  accomplished  writers  to  be  the  authors  of 
the  bell.  hisp.  and  afr.  Hirtius  was  caused  by  Caesar,  a.  709/15,  while  in  Spain, 
to  write  an  answer  to  Cicero's  panegyric  on  Cato,  in  the  form  of  an  epistle  to 
Cicero,  full  of  flattery  of  the  latter  (Cic.  Att.  12,  40,  1.  41,  4.  41,  1.  45,  8.  47,  8).  A 
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short  letter  from  Hirtius  to  Cicero  is  found  in  Cic.  Att.  15,  6.  The  fragments  of 
Hirtius  e.  g.  in  Dixteb's  ed,  of  Caesar  3, 159. 

8.  Oppius  was  also  a  writer.  In  particular,  he  wrote  a  life  of  Caesar,  quoted 
by  Plot.  Pompei.  10  ('Oinrty  6to»  xtpl  Kalaapot  voktulu*  *i  <fil\ur  SiaXiyijrat, 
er<pi>ipa  3«  xurrtufw  fxtr  tvkafitlat)  and  17  (on  Caesar's  personal  courage),  as  well 
as  by  Suet.  Iul.  58  (circa  victum  C.  Oppius  adeo  indifferentem  docet  ut  etc.). 
Hence  may  be  derived  the  quotation  in  Plin.  NH.  11,  104  (C.  Marium  .  .  . 
Oppius  auctor  est)  concerning  Marius'  severity  to  himself.  Cf.  Sukt.  Iul.  53.  C. 
Oppius  .  .  .  librum  edidit,  non  sate  Gossans  filium  quern  Cleopatra  dicat.  Oppius 
appears  to  have  been  made  use  of  in  the  first  part  of  Plutarch's  biography  of 
Caesar.  GThoubet,  Leipz.  Studien  1,  846.  Also  Chabis.  GL.  1,  147,  3  Oppius  ds 
vita  Cassii  {Caesaris  HPeteb),  idem  de  vita  prioris  A/ricani  (Cell.  6,  1,  2).  It  may 
be  supposed  that  the  work  named  in  the  first  place  was  directed  against  the 
assassin  of  Caesar,  C.  Cassius,  while  the  latter  contained  a  comparison  between 
Caesar  and  Africanus  the  Elder,  which  would  most  likely  be  in  Caesar's  favour 
(Mommsen,  rOm.  Forech.  2,  502).  This  Oppius  (not  the  legate  mentioned  b.  afr.  68, 
4)  was  believed  by  many  to  have  been  concerned  in  the  continuation  of  the  Caesarian 
commentarii ;  see  Suet.  Iul.  56  (above  n.  1) ;  this  could  be  possible  only  as  regards 
the  bell.  alex.  (cf.  however  n.  6) ;  bell.  afr.  and  hisp.  show  so  low  a  degree  of  culture 
that  they  cannot  well  be  attributed  to  Oppius  (n.  7,  8) ;  and  for  both  works  such 
authorship  is  precluded  by  the  fact  that  the  writers  took  part  in  the  wars,  whereas 
Oppius  was  at  that  time  in  Borne  (as  was  the  elder  Balbua,  n.  4) .— FBCKbebs,  lectt. 
Diodor.,  Hadamar  1882  p.  35. 

4.  L.  Cornelius  Balbus  of  Oades  (§  179, 86),  to  whom  Hirtius'  letter  before 
b.  g.  VIII  is  addressed,  seems  to  have  written  on  Caesar ;  see  Scet.  IuL  81  cuius 
rei  (omens  of  Caesar's  death)  .  .  .  auctor  est  Cornelius  Balbus,  familiarissimus 
Caesaris,  an  expression  which  scarcely  allows  us  to  think  of  Balbus  minor  (§  209,  4) ; 
(HPeteb,  hist,  fragm.  p.  xxi  takes  a  different  view).  On  Sid.  Aroix.  9,  14  (quis 
,  .  .  Balbi  ephemeridem  [on  Caesar]  adaequaverit)  cf.  §  196,  1  in  fin.  Letters 
from  Balbus  maior  to  Cicero  of  705/49  ap.  Cic.  ad  Att.  8,  15  A.  9,  7  B.  9,  13  A  ; 
lone  written  conjointly  with  Oppius  ib.  9,  7  A.  Cf.  FFbOhlicu,  n.  7  below,  and 
EWOlfflih,  phil.  Anz.  5  (1873),  180.  EJullikx,  de  L.  Corn.  Balbo  maiore,  Par. 
1886.   JHocue,  de  L.  Corn.  Balbo  p.  L,  Bossleben  1882. 

5.  The  arrangement  of  bell.  gall.  VIII  is  good,  the  language  of  the  best  period, 
though  the  style  lacks  Caesar's  vigour  and  is  rather  languid,  lifeless  and  mono- 
tonous (Nipperdev  1847,  p.  18).  This  appears  especially  in  the  periods  (preference 
for  cum,  connection  through  the  relative  etc.)  and  in  the  construction.  EFischeb, 
B.  8  des  b.  g.  u.  das  b.  alex.,  Passau  1880  (also  HSchiixeb,  phil.  Anz.  1L,  89). 

6.  The  bellum  alexandrinum  (incorrectly  bo  called  after  c  1-38)  shows,  when 
compared  with  b.  VIII  de  b.  g.,  greater  command  of  style  and,  perhaps  owing  to  the 
increased  interest  of  the  subject,  a  more  lively  colouring,  but  its  peculiarities  of 
diction  bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  b.  g.  VIII  (e.g.  the  absence  of  licet,  quamvis, 
antcquam) ;  but  it  also  shows  a  distinct  difference  on  many  points,  so  that  it  is 
hazardous  to  attribute  it  also  to  Hirtius,  as  Nippebdkv  does.  The  authorship  of 
Hirtius  (and  of  Oppius,  who  next  to  him  would  have  the  strongest  claim,  n.  8  ad 
fin.)  is  negatived,  though  not  absolutely,  by  two  passages  (8,  1,  19,  6)  which  seem 
to  attest  the  participation  of  the  author  in  the  Alex,  war,  whereas  Hirtius  (and 
Oppius)  did  not  take  part  in  it  (b.  g.  8,  praef.  8). 

7.  In  the  bell,  africanum  on  the  other  hand,  the  narrative  is  more  circum- 
stantial and  chronological  on  the  surface ;  the  author,  politically  irresponsible, 
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manifests  clumsily  his  reverence  for  Caesar,  and  parades  his  hatred  of  the  Pom- 
peians ;  the  diction  is  careless  and  sometimes  vulgar  (e.g.  the  incorrect  use  of  the 
plupf.) ;  the  writer  attempts  to  be  grandiloquent  without  success,  his  command  of 
words  is  limited  (e.g.  interim  occurs  68  times),  and  he  employs  expressions  and  con- 
structions (e.g.  frequently  the  hist,  inf.)  foreign  to  Hirtius  (Nippbbdet  p.  15).  Cf. 
n.  2.  It  is  probably  the  work  of  some  subaltern  who  took  part  in  the  war. 
FFbOhlich,  das  b.  afr.  aprachl.  u.  hist,  behandelt,  Bragg  1872.  AKohlkb,  see  n.  8.— 
ChTissot,  la  campagne  de  Cesar  en  Afrique,  Mem.  de  l'acad.  des  inscr.  81  (1884),  2. 

8.  The  bell,  hispaniense  also  is  minute,  betraying  indeed  incapacity  to  dis- 
tinguish between  essential  and  useless  details ;  the  superficial  parts  of  the  narrative 
are  amplified  to  an  intolerable  extent;  idioms  belonging  to  the  popular  language 
are  here  more  numerous,  including  a  false  use  of  the  plupf.  and  of  the  conjunctive 
in  relation  to  the  indicative,  several  peculiar  usages  (quod  instead  of  the  aocus.  c. 
inf.,  bene  mat/It  and  so  forth) ;  even  gross  blunders  are  common.  There  is  hardly 
a  trace  of  period  and  style.  The  author's  want  of  education  is  brought  into 
strong  relief  by  the  numerous  citations  (e.g.  from  Ennius)  which  he  introduces 
(NipPKBDsr,  p.  24),  and  by  his  grandiloquent  orations  and  descriptions  of  battles. 
•TDbobbhabt,  de  b.  Hisp.  elocutions  et  fide,  Wtirzb.  1877.  AKohlkb,  de  b.  afr. 
et  hisp.  latinitate,  Acta  semin.  phil.  Erl.  1. 867.  The  corruptions  of  the  text  may 
perhaps  be  partially  due  to  the  hasty  composition  of  the  work.  Nifpebdky  p. 
88. — CECSchkbi der,  nova  bell.  hisp.  recensio,  and  de  inda^aiulo  belli  hisp.  scrip- 
tore,  Bresl.  1837.— CFlbischbb,  obss.  critt.  de  b.  hisp.,  Meissen  1876. 86 II ;  JJ.  117, 
278. 119,  849  and  in  the  Meissener  Festprogr.  1879. 

9.  L.  Aurunculeius  Cotta,  Caesar's  legate  in  Gaul  (f  700/54  or  701  /58;  PKE.  1», 
2183)  wrote  according  to  A  tubs.  6,  p.  278  rtpl  rip  '?wnaiuw  woKirelat  <r(ryypawta,  3  rp 
warpiu)  ituiw  (a  Eoman  is  speaking)  ytyparrtu  ^wj,  which  is  quoted  1.L  in  re- 
ference to  the  expedition  to  Britain  (699/55).  BCchelbb,  JJ.  Ill,  186.  Cic.  Att. 
18,  44,  3  (a.  709/45)  scire  omnia  non  acerbum  est,  vel  de  Cotta  .  .  .  Cottam  velim 
mihi  initios  (to  the  Tusculanum).  Libonem  (§  172,  6)  mecum  habeo  et  habueram 
ante  Caecam :  the  latter  words  seem  to  relate  to  an  otherwise  unknown  historical 
work  by  a  certain  Casca  (perhaps  one  of  the  two  brothers  P.  and  C.  Servilius 
Casca,  PBE.  6, 1120,  46.  47).  Cf.  §  159, 18. 

198.  Cornelius  Nepos  was  born  in  Upper  Italy,  and  was 
a  friend  of  both  Cicero  and  Atticus  and  also  of  bis  younger 
countryman  Catullus.  His  life  may  be  said  to  fall  between 
666/99  and  730/24.  Besides  erotic  poems,  three  books  of  Chro- 
nica were  his  earliest  work,  but  he  seems  also  to  have  written 
a  geographical  treatise.  His  other  writings  show  that  he  was 
influenced  by  Varro,  for  they  were  directed  to  the  history  of 
manners  and  customs  and  had  a  biographical  and  moral  tendency. 
In  this  way  he  wrote  five  books  of  Exempla,  and  the  elaborate 
biographies  of  Cato  the  Elder  and  Cicero,  and  especially  his  last 
and  most  comprehensive  work  de  viris  illustribus,  in  at  least  sixteen 
books,  in  which  the  lives  of  Romans  and  foreigners  were  placed  in 
parallel  juxtaposition.  The  parts  of  it  which  we  possess,  the  work 
de  excellentibus  ducibus  exterarum  gentium  and  the  biographies 
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of  Cato  and  of  Atticus  (being  an  extract  from  his  work  d€ 
historicis  latinis),  are  often  valuable  for  their  lucidity  of  arrange- 
ment, unpretentious  tone,  and  fair  and  sympathetic  judgments ; 
but  they  hardly  attain  even  a  moderate  level  of  accuracy  and 
trustworthiness  as  historical  essays,  and  are  equally  inferior  in 
style,  owing  to  the  frequency  of  popular  and  colloquial  idioms. 

1.  His  praenomen  is  unknown.  According  to  Ausok.  op.  23,  9  he  was  a  native 
of  Gaul.  Plin.  NH.  8,  127 :  Nepos,  Padi  accola.  Plim.  ep.  4,  28,  1  to  Vibius 
Severus :  Uerenniut  Severus  .  .  .  magni  aettimat  in  bibliotheca  sua  ponere  ima  - 
gines  municipum  tuorum,  Cornel  it  Nepot  is  et  T.  Catii  (the  Insubri&n,  §  178.  3).  As 
of  the  four  Insubrian  towns  (Ptol.  8, 1,  33)  only  one,  Ticinum,  is  on  the  Po,  it  is 
possible  that  this  should  be  considered  to  be  the  birthplace  of  C.  N.  (Mommsek, 
Herm.  8,  62).   GFUnger,  Abh.  d.  Munch.  Akad.  16, 1, 135  takes  a  different  view. 

2.  For  chronological  data  Hikronym.  ad  Pammach.  12  (2,  419  Vail.) :  refert 
.  .  .  Cornelius  Nepos  se  jrraesenle  .  .  .  earn  pro  Cornelio  .  .  .  de/ennionem  perora- 
Uim  (a.  689/65,  see  §  180, 1»).  Plin.  NH.  9,  187  Nepos  Cornelius,  qui  divi  Augustt 
principatu  obiit  (cf.  10,  60),  roe,  inquil,  iuvene  violacea  purpura  vigebat  .  .  .  nec 
multo  post  rubra  Tarentina.  huic  successit  dibapha  Tyria.  .  .  .  hoc  P.  Lentulus 
S pint  her  aedilis  curulis  (a.  691/68)  primus  in  praetexta  usus  improbabatur.  Cf.  ib. 
36,  59.  2,  169  Nepos  Cornelius  auctor  est  Eudoxum  quendam  sua  aeUUe,  cum  Lathyrum 
regent  (Ptolomaeus  VIII  Lathyros  687/117-674/80)  fugeret  etc.  A.  710/44  he  lost 
a  son,  who  was  then  puer  (Cic.  Att.  16, 14,  4).  From  the  passages  quoted,  as  well 
as  from  the  admiration  with  which  he  looks  up  to  Atticus  (b.  645/109),  we  may 
conclude  that  Nepos  was  born  about  655/99.  Cork.  Nepos  25, 19, 1  (quoniam  fortuna 
nos  super  stiles  ex  esse  voluit)  does  not  (as  Uhqeb  1.1.  136  supposes)  prove  him  to 
have  been  of  the  same  age  as  Atticus.  For  some  unknown  reason  Hi  ebon,  on  Eus. 
Chron.  does  not  mention  him  until  a.  Abr.  1977=714/40:  Cornelius  Xepos  scriptor 
historicus  clarus  habetur.  He  survived  Catullus  (Att.  12,  4)  and  Atticus  (f  722/82  ; 
Att.  19, 1),  but  we  do  not  know  how  long  he  lived  after  the  publication  of  his 
supplement  to  the  life  of  Atticus  (see  p.  844,  1.  18).— It  is  a  question  whether 
Nepos  is  mentioned  with  Atticus  (§  172, 1)  as  a  bookseller  iu  Fborto.  See  p.  20 
Nab.  quorum  (of  authors)  libri  preiiosiores  habentur  et  summam  gloriam  retinent, 
si  sunt  a  Lampadione  (§  188,  4)  out  Staberio  (§  159,  10)  aut  .  .  .  out  .  .  . 
aui  Aelio  (§  148,  2)    .   .   .   out  AUico  aut  Nepot*. 

8.  For  his  relations  to  Atticus,  Cicero  and  Catullus  see  Att.  18,  7  saepe 
propter  familiaritatem  domesticis  rebus  interfuimus.  Atticus  living  658/86-689/65 
in  Athens,  their  familiaritas  cannot  have  commenced  before  690/64.— Gell.  15, 
28,  1  exaggerates:  Cornelius  Nepos  .  .  .  Af.  Ciceronis  ut  qui  maxime  amicus 
familiaris  fuit.  For  Cicero's  correspondence  with  Nepos  see  p.  818  1.  8.  A  frag- 
ment in  Subt.  Iul.  55 ;  from  a  lotter  of  Nepos  to  Cic  in  Lactamt.  inst.  8, 15, 10 
(see  §  50,  8).  See  also  Cic.  ad  Att.  16,  5,  5.  16,  14,  4.  Catullus  was  perhaps 
recommended  to  his  compatriot  on  coming  to  Borne  and  was  patronised,  and 
even  mentioned  by  him  (n.  4)  in  his  Chronica ;  see  Catcll.  1,  8. 

4.  Lost  writings,  1)  Erotic  poems.  Plin.  ep.  5,  8,  6  a  bonis  inter  quo*  vel 
praecipue  numerandus  est  P.  Vergilius,  Cornelius  Nepos  .  .  .  non  quidem  hi 
senatores,  sed  tanctitas  morum  non  distat  ordinibus.—2)  Chronica.  Catcll.  1,  5 
tarn  tun  cum  ausus  et  units  Italorum  Omne  aevum  tribus  explicare  char  I  is  t  Dociis, 
luppiter,  et  laboriosis.  Gell.  17,  21,  8  Cornelius  Nepos  in  primo  chronica  (cf.  17,  21, 
1  ex  librit  qui  chronici  appeUantur).    Acson.  ep.  16  apologos  THiani  et  Nepot  is 
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chronica,  quasi  alio*  apologot  (mam  et  ipsa  inttar  tunt  fabularum)  .  .  .  misi. 
That  Saturn  should  have  been  treated  as  a  human  being  (Mix.  Feu  Oct.  21,  4) 
points  to  Euhemerism.  The  whole  work  was  probably  a  chronological  abridg- 
ment such  as  Atticusand  Varro  composed,  only  perhaps  giving  a  fairer  proportion 
of  space  to  uon-Eoman  subjects  (e.g.  the  lives  of  Greek  heroes,  such  as  Alexander 
the  Great,  and  poets  such  as  Homer  and  Archilochos).  A  few  fragments  from 
it  in  CHalms  edition  (1871)  119.  HPktbrs  hist.  rom.  fragm.  218.— According 
to  CatulL  1.1.  these  Chronica  do  not  appear  to  have  been  published  later  than 
691  /63  (cf.  Schwabe,  quaes  tt.  CatulL  296) :  the  words  as  there  given  unus  Italorum 
suggest  that  Xepos  wrote  his  abridgment  earlier  than  did  Varro  and  Atticus  their 
similar  works,  which  is  certain  as  far  as  Atticus  is  concerned  (§  172,  2,  b).— 3) 
Ex  em  pi  a.  Chakis.  GL.  1,  146  Xepot  exemjtlorum  II.  Gklu  6,  18,  11  Corneliut 
Xepo*  in  libro  exemplorum  quinto  .  .  .  litteri*  niamlacit.  The  quotations  from 
it  (in  Halm  1.1.  120.  Petbb  fragm.  224)  seem  to  prove  that  the  author  had,  in 
the  spirit  of  Varro,  contrasted  old  Home  with  the  city  in  his  own  time.  Mamurra 
(t  709  45?)  was  mentioned,  and  perhaps  from  it  was  also  taken  Suet.  Aug.  77  non 
amplius  ter  bibere  eum  solitum  super  cenam  in  castrit  apud  Mulinam  Cornelius  Xepot 
tradit.  Pliny  may  have  used  it;  see  LUblkhs,  die  Quellenregister  d.  letzten 
Biicher  d«*  Plin.  (Wurzb.  1878)  6.-4)  Biography  of  Cato.  Coax.  Nep.  Cat.  3,  5 
huiuM  de  vita  et  moribut  plura  in  eo  liino  jiersecuti  tumut  quern  scpnraiim  de  eofecimut 
rogatu  T.  Pomponii  Attici,  quart  studiooos  Calonit  ad  Mud  volumen  delegamu$.—b) 
Life  uf  Cicero,  a  panegyric,  probably  composed  after  his  death.  Gell.  15,  28,  2 
Cornel iut  Xepot  .  .  .  M.  Ciceroni*  ut  qui  maxime  amicut  familiari*  fuit  .  .  . 
in  librorum  prima  quo*  de  vita  illiu*  composuU  erratse  videtur. — 6)  A  work  on 
geography,  as  it  would  seem,  in  the  manner  of  the  Paradoxographi  (cf.  Cicero's 
Admiranda,  above  §  186,  4),  without  critical  sifting  of  the  reports  but  giving  the 
distances.  Plix.  NH.  5,  4  mimut  profrcto  mirenlur  portentota  Graeciae  mendacia  de 
hit  .  .  .  prod  it  a  qui  cogitent  nostro*  nuperque  paulo  minus  monstrifica  quaedam 
traditliste,  .  .  quae»/ue  alia  Cornelius  Xepot  acidistime  credulit. 
Further  notices  of  the  work  in  Halm  LI.  126.  FCipolla,  Nepote  e  le  scienze 
naturali,  Eiv.  di  fil.  11,  372.-7)  Suet,  gramm.  4  Cornelius  Xepot  libello  quo  di»- 
tinguit  liUeratum  (the  learned  grammarian)  ah  erudito  (the  scholar):  was  it  a 
separate  treatise  or  perhaps  the  preface  to  the  grammatici  il lustres  (p.  343,  L  21 
from  the  end)  ? 

5.  Scetox.  ap.  Hierom  2,  821  Vail. :  (de  virit  illustrious  tcripterunt)  apud 
Latino*  .  .  .  Varro  (in  his  Imagines),  Santra,  Xepot,  Hgginus  et  .  .  .  Tran- 
quUlut.  Gell,  11,  8,  5  in  libro  Cornel  i  Xepotit  de  inlustribut  ctris  XIII  (on  Cato; 
GCoktese  has  attempted,  but  not  convincingly,  to  connect  with  this  the  fragment 
quoted  above  §  127,  1  1.  8  sqq. ;  see  BOchblkb,  RhM.  39,  623).  Charis.  GL.  1,  141 
Cornel  tut  Xepot  inluetrium  XV  and  :  Corneliut  Xepot  inluttrium  virorum  libro  XVI ; 
cf.  ib.  220,  Xepot  de  inlustribut  virit  II.  References  to  this  are  found  in  Corx. 
Nepos  himself:  Dion  8,  2  ted  de  hoc  in  eo  libro  plura  tunt  exposita  qui  de  hittoricit 
graecit  contcriptut  est  Besides  this,  a  book  on  the  Bo  man  historians :  of  this  there 
are  extant  the  vitae  of  Atticus  and  of  Cato  (Censorius)  with  the  heading  ex  libro 
Cornel ii  Xepotit  de  laiini*  hittoricit  and  under  the  same  heading  fragments  of  the 
letters  of  Cornelia,  the  mother  of  the  Gracchi  (§  123,  6  L  9) :  in  this  latter  in- 
stance the  specification  of  the  book  is  certainly  erroneous ;  Nepos  could  treat  of 
the  Gracchi  only  in  a  book  de  lot  in  is  oratoribus.  Nipperdey,  op.  99.  Lastly  onJ 
Cicero  as  an  historian  (§  186,  1  1.  3)  a  notice  in  the  cod.  Guelferb.  Gud.  278  s.  XIII 
Corneliut  Xepot  in  libro  de  hittoricit  laiini*.  Cf.  also  Suet.  rhet.  3  (§  158,  3  1.  6). 
The  book  de  lat.  hist,  was  published  during  the  life-time  of  Atticus  (between 
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719/85  and  721  /88) ;  Nepos  added  the  conclusion  when  a  new  edition  was  brought 
out  after  his  death  (722/32) :  Att.  1,  19  sqq.  hactenua  AUico  vivo  edita  a  nobis  sunt, 
nunc  .  .  .  reliqua  persequemur ;  perhaps  after  the  battle  of  Actium  (a.  728/81), 
in  consequence  of  which  Octavian  received  the  title  of  imperator ;  see  19,  2  in 
affinitatem  pervenit  Imperaloris,  Divi  filii.   Mommsek,  mon.  Ancyr.  p.  58. 

Praef.  8  in  hoc  exponemus  lihro  de  vita  exeelfentium  imperatorum.  15,  4,6 
uno  hoc  volumine  vitam  exccllentium  virorum  comp/urium  condudere  eon$tituimus 
quorum  separatim  mult  is  mil  thus  versuum  complures  scriptores  ante  nos  explicarunt. 
28,  18,  4  tern  pus  est  huius  libri  facer  e  finem  et  Romauorum  explicare  imperatores,  quo 
facilius  collatis  factis  qui  viri  praef erendi  tint  possit  iudicari.  Among  the  foreign 
imperatores  the  Greek  (20)  are  those  first  treated  of,  then  conies  a  supplement : 
then  after  a  short  survey  of  the  Greek  kings  who  were  also  imperatores,  Hamilcar 
and  Hannibal.  Cf.  21,  1, 1  hi  fere  fuerunt  graecae  gentis  duces  (among  their  number 
the  Carian  Datames)  qui  memoria  digni  videantur,  praeler  reges ;  natnque  cos 
attingere  noluimus  quod  omnium  res  gestae  separatim  sunt  relatae  (in  the  book  de 
regibu*).  This  work  on  Greek  heroes  (vitae  1-20)  is  dedicated  to  Atticus  (praef.  1, 
1) :  the  supplement  was  added  (perhaps  in  a  new  edition)  at  a  later  time,  after 
the  death  of  Atticus  (722/82;  Hann.  18,  1  Atticus— script  urn  reliquU).—A  book  dc 
poetis  lalinis  is  indicated  by  quotations  in  Sckton.  vita  Terent.  p.  27,  6.  81,  2  B., 
one  de  grammaticis  perhaps  in  Sukt.  gramm.  4  (see  n.  4  fin.). — According  to  this 
the  viri  illustres  were  classed  according  to  the  departments  in  which  they  dis- 
tinguished themselves,  and  under  these  departments  foreigners  (the  title  of  the 
book  now  extant  is  de  excellentibua  ducibus  exlerarum  gentium)  and  Romans  were 
treated  of  together,  just  as  in  Varro's  Imagines  (above  p.  2G0  1. 15).  The  quotations 
from  non-extant  books  in  Halm  1.1.  121.  Pktkr,  hist,  fragm.  219.  It  is  improbable 
that  artists  (painters  etc.)  were  also  treated  of  in  this  work,  and  that,  as  Brunn 
and  Furtwangler  (see  §  818,  8)  recently  maintained,  Pliny  availed  himself  of  them 
in  his  NH.  LUkmchs,  d.  Quellenregister  zu  Plin.  letzten  Buchem  (Wiintb.  1878). 
For  a  characteristic  description  of  the  whole  work  cf.  also  16,  1, 1  vereor  .  .  . 
ne  won  vilam  eius  enarrare,  sed  historiam  videar  scribere.  15,  1,  8  cum  exprimere 
imaginem  cotuuetudinis  afque  vitae  velimus.  25,  19,  1  rerum  exev\}J is  lectorts 
docebimus  .  .  .  sum  caique  more*  plerumque  conciliare  fortunam.  Moral  reflec- 
tions 8,  2.  8.  8,  8,  2.  The  work  frequently  used  by  Plutarch :  Maroell.  80.  Pelop. 
et  Marcel  1.  com  p.  1.   Lucull.  48. 

6.  Geij..  15,  28, 1  expresses  himself  coolly  Cornelius  Nepos  rerum  memoriae  non 
indiligens.  Quintilian  does  not  mention  him  in  his  list  of  the  Roman  historians, 
and  Pliny  (n.  4,  fin.)  charges  him  with  credulity.  The  work  which  we  possess 
entirely  bears  out  this  estimate  of  his  literary  position.  It  is  difficult  to  find 
out  his  reason  for  selecting  this  or  that  general  among  the  duces  or  impera- 
tores and  omitting  such  men  as  Brasidas,  Aratos,  Philopoimen,  Kleomenes  III 
and  others;  nor  is  his  lengthy  treatment  in  harmony  with  the  importance  of  the 
events  ;  he  neglects  important  authorities,  e.g.  Herodotos.  The  authorities  whom 
he  mentions  (e.g.  Deinon,  Polybios,  Seilenos,  Theopompoa,  Thukydides,  Timaios, 
Xenophon)  are  not  always  those  of  whom  he  has  chiefly  made  use.  Ephoros  e.g. 
is  not  named,  but  is  much  used  (in  the  Lys.  Themist.  Paus.  Ale. ;  |>erhaps  Valerius 
Antias  was  also  employed  ;  see  HHauft.  de  auct.  de  vir.  ill.  libro  40 ;  §  414,  4). 
He  employs  his  authorities  negligently  and  sometimes  mistakes  their  meaning. 
The  order  of  the  duces  and  the  arrangement  of  events  in  the  biographies  are  void 
of  plan,  without  just  discrimination  of  important  and  unimportant  facts ;  serious 
historical  and  geographical  errors  and  confusions  are  frequent;  chronology  is 
often  neglected  and  undue  attention  devoted  to  curious  anecdotes.   See  on  this 
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Nippebdby's  larger  edition,  and  GFUhoeb  1.1.  146.  The  tenor  of  the  whole  is 
rhetorical,  and  he  characterises  his  generals  in  a  onesided  manner,  generally 
dwelling  on  their  good  sides;  in  most  cases  the  person  in  question  is  described  as 
the  greatest  in  his  way.  His  style  belongs  to  the  genus  tenue  and  is  to  a  certain 
extent  graceful  so  long  as  it  keeps  within  short  periods ;  but  whenever  the  author 
attempts  long  periods,  he  signally  fails.  His  command  of  phrases  and  words  is 
not  very  great.  Some  expressions  deviate  from  the  classical  usage,  though  they 
do  not  justify  any  attempt  to  assign  the  work  to  a  later  date.  A  period  in 
which  side  by  side  with  Cicero  and  Caesar  Varro  and  even  the  authors  of  the 
bell,  afric.  and  hispaniense  ranked  as  literati,  and  which  before  long  produced 
Vitruvius,  could  well  have  a  writer  like  Cornelius  Nepos.  All  leads  to  the  con- 
clusion that  he  was  a  kind-hearted,  honest  man  and  author,  though  of  moderate 
abilities.   Cf.  Nippbbdky's  Introd.  (1*49)  xxi.  xxvm. 

7.  The  above  account  assumes  the  book  on  the  generals  to  be  a  work  of 
Cornelius  Nepos :  the  MSS.  however  entitle  it  Liber  Aemtiii  Probi  de  excellent ibus 
HucUms  exttrarun*  gentium  and  name  Cornelius  Nepos  only  as  the  author  of  the 
Atticus  and  Cato  (p.  343, 1. 7  from  the  end).  OGipabius  (in  his  edition  of  Lucretius, 
Antw.  1566,  p.  394*)  recognised  that  the  duces  should  also  be  attributed  to  Corne- 
lius. The  occasion  for  this  false  appellation  was  given  by  a  commonplace  epigram, 
printed  also  e.g.  AL.  783.  PLM.  5,  83,  which,  for  some  unknown  reason,  is  given 
in  the  MSS.  after  the  Hannibal.  This  however  does  not  apply  to  the  book  on  the 
generals,  but  is  a  dedicatory  poem  for  a  collection  of  poetry  (8  camiina)  which  a 
certain  Probus  (10)  sends  to  the  Emperor  Theodosius  (I  or  U  ?  v.  2. 8.  8. 12) :  Probus 
himself,  his  father  and  grandfather  (11) — probably  three  copyists  and  calligraphers 
—compiled  the  corpus  (11).  This  epigram  then  gave  rise  to  the  erroneous  subscrip- 
tion which  follows  it  in  the  MSS.  Aemtiii  Probi  de  exc  due  ext.  gent,  liber  explicit, 
and  this  again  occasioned  the  incorrect  heading  mentioned  above.  Berok,  Phil.  12, 
580,  has  attempted  to  explain  part  of  the  name  to  be  due  to  a  misapprehension  of 
km  (endavi)  pbobvs.  WFBixck  and  others  have  laboured  hard  to  prove  that  this 
( Aemilius)  Probus  under  Theodosius  was  the  author  of  the  doubtful  vitae.  But 
such  attribution  is  precluded  on  historical  grounds  and  by  the  evidence  of  style : 
among  other  reasons  because  Ampelius  (§  859, 1)  cap.  14. 15.33  notoriously  availed 
himself  of  the  book  of  heroes  (abstracts  from  this  book  are  likewise  found  in 
the  Schol.  Boii.  p.  811.  812  Or.,  where  also  the  work  itself  is  mentioned  by  name 
as  'de  viris  illustribus '  p.  311,  10.812, 18).  The  vitae  of  Cato  and  of  Atticus, 
which  are  uncontestably  by  Cornelius  Nepos  and  are  contained  side  by  side  with 
the  book  on  the  generals  in  all  the  good  MSS.,  show  the  same  characteristics  in 
substance  and  diction,  and  the  same  kind  of  generalisation  and  the  same  tendency 
to  exculpate  and  exalt  the  heroes  described,  which  are  found  in  the  duces.  The 
author's  survey  of  the  political  circumstances  of  his  time  is  perfectly  applicable  to 
the  close  of  the  Republic.  (Eum.  8, 2.  Ages.  4,  2.  Cato  2, 2  and  elsewhere.  GGKKsa, 
ZfG W.  37,  Jahresber.  390.)  The  view  advanced  by  GFUxoeb,  der  sogen.  Cornelius 
Nepos,  Abhandl.  d.  Munch.  Akad.  16, 1  (1881),  attributing  the  book  on  the  generals 
to  Hyginus  (§  262)  is  untenable ;  see  against  this  BLupus,  JJ.  125,  379.  HRoskn- 
haueb,  phil.  Anz.  18,  783.  CWauexbb,  phi).  Bundsch.  1882,  907.  AMavb,  stimmt 
der  Cato  u.  Att.  des  Nep.  in  Spr.  u.  Stil  mit  den  vitae  ducum  iiberein  ?,  Cilli  1883. 
There  is  also  no  sufficient  reason  for  assuming  the  present  work  to  be  a  late 
abstract  from  the  original  of  Cornelius  Nepos.  Madvio,  op.  2,  128.  Lachmanb,  kl. 
Schr.  2,  188.  Fleckeisbx,  Phil.  4,  845.  KNippebdby  (1849)  p.  xxxvi.  Thyex,  de 
auctore  vita  rum  C.  N.  quae  feruntur,  Osnabr.  1874  holds  this  view.  Cf.  also 
HHadpt,  de  auctoris  de  viris  illustribus  (below  §  414,  4)  libro  (Wiirzb.  1876)  3D. 
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8.  The  MSS.  are  very  defective.  Of  MSS.  of  the  best  class  only  one  has  bcefl 
preserved,  the  cod.  Parcensis  in  Lowen  s.  XV  (CLBotu,  BhM.  8,  620 ;  cf .  Phil.  26, 
706),  and  even  from  this  the  vita  Attici  and  the  fragments  of  Cornelia's  letters 
(p.  3-13,  in  fin.)  are  missing ;  other  representatives  of  the  same  class  were  the  cod. 
Danielis  or  Gifanii,  the  best  of  all;  also  the  Leidensis  Boecleri  (see  n.  9),  the 
Batavicus  from  which  (probably  by  ICaccub)  the  Utrecht  ed.  of  1542  was  compiled : 
all  these  MSS.  have  now  disappeared  and  are  known  to  us  only  in  a  few  not  very 
exact  collations.  Of  the  second  considerably  inferior  class  of  MSS.  the  best  is  the 
Gudianus  166  s.  X1I/XIII  in  Wolfenbuttel :  the  numerous  other  MSS.,  generally 
very  corrupt,  are  of  s.  XV.  Cf.  de  librorum  numero  et  auctoritate  in  CLRoth's 
ed.  (1841)  p.  207.  251.  Nipprrdey's  ed.  of  the  text  p.  8.  The  Excerpta  Patavina, 
reprinted  in  Both  1.1. 190,  should  be  noticed,  see  JFreudknbero,  JJ.  Ill,  495. 

9.  Principal  editions  by  DLambihus  (Par.  1569),  ASchott  (cum  notis  varr., 
Frankf.  1608),  BGcler  (Strassb.  1640.  1656),  AvStaverex  (Leid.  1734.  1773.  Stuttg. 
1820  II,  cur.  WHBardili).  JHBremt  (with  notes,  Ziir. «  1827).— First  critical 
edition  by  CLBoth,  Aemilius  Probus  etc.;  praemissa  sunt  Binckii  prolegomena, 
Bas.  1841.  Explained  by  CNippbbdey  (larger  ed.),  Lpz.  1849  (2nd  edition  by  BLcpus, 
Berl.  1879).  Bevision  by  CNippkrdev,  Berl.  1867  (the  text  with  a  short  critical 
apparatus).  Apparatu  critico  adiecto  ed.  CHalm,  Lps.  1871. — Textum  constit. 
CGCobet,  Leid.  1881  (and  the  same  writer  Mnemos.  9,  303.  360).  Bee.  et  verbb. 
ind.  add.  MGitlbaukb,  Freib.  i.  B.  1883.  Bee.  et  emend.  AWeidneb,  Prague  »  1888. 

School  editions  (with  German  notes  and  [or]  lexicon  e.g.  by  JSiekklis  und 
MJancoviub,  Lpz. 11  1885,  CNippbrdev  (small  ed.  Berl.9  1885  by  BLupub). 
FWHinzpbteb  (Bielef.'  1886).  AMoxoirot,  Par.8  1886.  LEkqlmann  Munich.  1881. 
GGemss,  Paderb.  1884.  WMabtens,  Gotha  1886.  KErre,  Stuttg.  1886.  With 
English  notes:  OBbowbiho,  Oxf.  1868.  JFMacxicrael,  Lond.  1873.  JTWhite, 
Lond.  1867.   TBLisdsay,  New  York,  1889. 

Editions  of  the  text  e.g.  by  CHai.m  and  AFlecreibrr  (Lps.*  1884,  with  a 
lexicon  by  HHaacke.9  1887).  GAmdbeber,  Prague  1884  (with  a  lexicon  by  KJahb). 
Lexicons  by  GAKoch  and  KEGeorges,  Hanover  *  1885.  OEichert,  Bresl. 10  1879.— 
Completed  (i.e.  with  corrections  of  the  mistakes  in  diction  and  substance)  by 
KVolker  and  WCrecelilb,  Lps.  *  1886.  EOrtmakn  (Lpz. «  1886).  FVooel  (Berl. 3 
1885  by  KJaur).  JLattmank  (Gott.  *  1876). 

10.  Criticism :  AFleckbisen  (Phil.  4,  808).  HWHeerwaoen  (collect.,  Baireuth 
1849),  especially  CNippebdey,  spicilegia  crit  in  C.  N.,  in  his  op.  Berl.  1877,  1-196. — 
JArsoldt,  JJ.  105.  561.  109,  277.  JFbeudenbebq,  JJ.  Ill,  49  .  GObthelder, 
Beitr.  z.  Nep.,  Kaiserslaut.  1879.  GGPluyqerb,  Mnemos.  8,  345.  CGCobet,  ib.  9, 
47.  303.  360.   JJCobxelisbek,  ib.  11,  232. 

11.  WFBinck,  saggio  di  un  esame  critico  etc,  Venice  1818;  re-written  in 
CLBoth's  edition.  CFBankb,  comm.  de  C.  N.  vita  et  scriptis,  Quedlinb.  1827. 
GEFLiererkChn,  de  auctore  vitt.  quae  sub  nomine  C.  N.  feruntur,  Lps.  1837 ; 
vindiciae  librorum  iniuria  suspectorum,  Lps.  1844  (defensio  C.  N.  contra  Aem.  Pr. 
librarium).  BHanow,  de  Corn.  Nep.,  Ziillichau  1850.  HWH e e b wao ew,  Munch. 
Gel.  Anz.  1846,  no.  28.  ALimbmayeb,  de  vit.  exc.  due,  Munich  1859.  LGrabbeboer, 
zur  Wurdigung  des  C.  N.,  Eos  1,  225.  AEussneb,  BlfbayrG.  7,  335.  De  fontibus 
et  auctorit.  C.  N.  v.  JPHibely  (Delft  1827),  BHEWicherb  (Groningen  1828), 
AEkkeb  (acta  boc.  Bheno-Traiect.  8,  1828,  198).  JFreuderbero,  quaestt.  hist,  in 
C.  N.,  Coin  1839;  Bonn  1842,  Cf.  WFricke,  d.  Quellen  Plut^  im  Alkib.,  Lpz.  1869. 
PNatorp,  quos  auctores  in  ultimis  belli  peloponn.  annis  describendis  secuti  sint 
.  .  .  Cornelius  Iustinus,  Strassb.  1876 ;  ZfoG.  27,  561.    WKlotz,  die  Quellen  z. 
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Phokion  im  .  .  .  Nepos,  Lpt  1877.  GFbicke,  de  fontt.  Plut.  et  Nep.  in  v. 
Phocionis,  Berl.  1883.  MMohr,  d.  Quellen  d.  Plut.  u.  Nepotischen  Th^raist.  usw., 
Berl.  1879.  RSchcbert,  die  Quellen  Plutarchs,  JJ.  Suppl.  9,  647.  Goethe,  die 
Quellen  dee  Nep.  zur  griech.  Gesch.,  Gr.-Glogau  1878.  LHolzapkkl,  Unterss.  tib. 
d.  griech.  Gesch.  von  489-413  (Lpz.  1879),  52.  80.-Zur  vita  Alcibiadis  JWigokks 
(Lps.  1833),  Catonis  AFRSvHekmfba  (Leid.  1825),  Attici  JHeld  (Prolegomena, 
Bresl.  1826),  Hannibalis  JAsbach,  anaU.  hist,  et  epigr.  lat.  (Bonn  1878)  34. 

12.  Lexicons,  indices  see  above  n.  9.  ADobxhrim,  Beitr.  z.  Latinitat  d.  N., 
Detmold  1861.  BLcpl'b,  der  Sprachgebrauch  des  X.,  Berl.  1876.  WIgxatics,  de 
verborum  cum  praeposs.  compositor  vim  ap.  N.,  Liv.,  Curt,  cum  dat.  structura,  Berl. 
1877.   JEidexscbihk,  der  Infinitiv  bei  N.,  Passau  1877. 

199.  During  this  period  a  number  of  persons  in  high  posi- 
tion made  augury  the  subject  of  literary  works,  probably  from 
political  motives.  Such  was  Appius  Claudius  (cos.  710/54),  who 
busied  himself  with  necromancy,  second-sight  and  occult  matters, 
as  also  did  C.  Marcellus,  M.  Messala  (cos.  701/53)  and  L.  Caesar, 
and  also  Veranius.  Learned  men  such  as  Granius  Flaccus  and 
Aufustius  wrote  on  kindred  subjects,  L.  Caecina  especially,  and 
others,  on  the  Etruscan  system  of  divination.  L.  Tarutius  de- 
voted himself  to  astrology. 

1.  Appius  Claudius  Ap.  f.  Pulcher,  augur  from  695/59, cos.  700/54,  censor 
704/50,  f  706/48.  PRE.  2,  412,  41  and  Bull,  dell1  inst.  arch.  I860,  225.  1861,  63. 
CIL.  1,  619.  Cic.  Brut.  267  Appius  Claudius,  eollega  et  familiar**  meus,  .  .  et  satis 
studio***  et  void*  cum  doctu*  turn  etiam  exercitatu*  orator  et  cum  augurali*  turn  omnis 
publici  iuri*  antiquitatitque  uottrae  bene  peritu*  futi.  Tusc.  1, 87  ea  quae  vieus  amicus 
(temporarily)  Appius  stKvoftasreta  faciebat.  div.  1,  132  psychomantia,  quibu*  Appiu* 
.  .  .  uti  solebat.  fam.  3,  4,  1  (a.  708/51)  to  him:  illo  libro  augurali  quern  ad  me 
amantissim*  scriptum  tuavissitnum  misisti.  leg.  2,  82  est  .  .  .  inter  Marcellum 
(C.  Claudius  Marcellus,  cos.  704/50  or  the  cos.  of  705/49)  et  Appium,  optimos  augures, 
magna  dissensio  (nam  eorum  ego  in  libro*  incidi),  cum  alter*  placeat  auspicia  ad 
ulilitatem  esse  ret  p.  com/xxrtM,  alter*  ditciplina  vestra  (augurum)  quasi  divinare 
videatur  posse.  That  the  latter  was  the  opinion  held  by  Appius  appears  clearly 
from  div.  2,  75.  Fkst.  2H8  (v.  soilistimum)  Ap.  Pulcher  in  augurali*  ditciplinae  libro 
I  ait.   Cf.  besides  Cic.  fam.  8,  9,  8.  8, 11, 4. 

2.  M.  Valerius  Messala  (Bufus,  see  below),  cos.  701/58;  PRE.  6,2847.  Macs. 
1,  9, 14  M.  Messala,  Cn.  Domitii  in  consul  at*  eollega  idemque  per  annos  LV  augur,  de 
Jano  Ha  incipit  (cf.  Ltd.  mens.  4, 1).  Gell.  IS,  14,  5  sq.  (on  the  pomerium).  18,  15, 
8  liber  M.  Messalae  auguris  de  auspiciis  primus  (a  considerable  fragment  follows). 
18, 16, 1  Messala  in  eodem  libro  de  minoribu*  magutratibu*.  Fbst.  161  Messala  augur 
in  explanation*  auguriorum.  258  ..  .  tola  in  ezpla.  851  Messala  augur  ait  (cf. 
879, 18).— Ib.  821  (a  passage  in  the  XII  Tables  is  being  explained)  ne  Valerius 
(quidem  Messala^  in  XII  explanation*  rem  expcdivit.  hie  toymen  in  eo  libro  qu(em 
de  diet**  in)volute  inscribil,  etc.  855  .  .  .  tione  XII  aiL  It  is  doubtful  whether  this 
Valerius,  whose  cognomen  Messala  rests  only  on  an  emendation,  is  to  be  identified 
with  the  writer  on  augury.  Huschke  conjectures  Valerius  Soranus  (§  147,  1).  Cf. 
§  86,  6.  Below  §  222,  8  ad  fin.  Cf.  RScholl,  XII  tabb.  p.  87.  Huschke,  iurispr. 
anteiust. »  108.   This  Mt-ssala,  who  was  augur  for  fif ty-five  years,  and  therefore 
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must  have  reached  a  very  advanced  age,  is  no  doubt  the  same  who  is  repeatedly 
mentioned  by  Pliny  as  Messala  sentx  (cf.  ind.  auct.  b.  85  ex  .  .  .  Messala  orator* 
[222],  Messala  sene.  84,  87.  85,  8,  hen;  too  together  with  Messala  orator),  who  in 
other  passages  of  Pliny  is  called  Messala  Bufus  (ind.  auct.  b.  7,  84 ;  quoted  7,  178). 
Plik.  NH.  85,  8  similis  causa  Messalae  seni  expretsit  volumina  ilia  quae  de  familiis 
condidU  etc.   A  fragment  of  it  ib.  84,  187.   HPktkb  JJ.  127, 107 ;  hist.  fr.  265. 

8.  Phiscian.  GL.  2, 880,8  Lucius  Cottar:  lcertaeque  ret  augurantur.''  Fest.  161 
maiorem  consulem  L.  Cottar  putat  did  eum  qui  etc.  This  determines  more  precisely 
the  quotations  in  Pbiscian.  GL.  2,  270  {Caesar  in  emguratibut)  and  Mack.  1, 16,  29 
(lulius  Caesar  XVI0  au»piciorum  libra  negat  nundinit  contionem  advocari  posse). 
Perhaps  the  consul  of  a.  690/64  (PKE.  4,  425,  7,  the  elder  brother  of  the  one  named 
above  §  158,  8)  f  667 /87.   Hcschbb,  iurispr.  anteiust.  •  102. 

4.  Fest.  289  Veranius  into  qui  ttt  autpiciorum  de  comUiit.  As  according  to 
this  Veranius  had  already  been  made  use  of  by  Verrius  Flaccus,  it  would  seem  that 
he  belongs  to  the  .Republican  period ;  at  all  events  he  is  not  later  than  Augustus. 
EHCbxer,  ephem.  epigr.  2,  78,  conjectures  that  he  is  the  legate  of  Germanicus, 
Q.  Veranius  mentioned  in  Tac  aim.  2,  56  and  elsewhere.  Fbstcb  158  Veraniut  in 
libro^quem  inscripsit  pritcarum  vo^cum,  according  to  Ursinus'  emendation.  Cf. 
ib.  203.  205.  250.  258.  84a  Macb.  8,  6,  14  Veraniut  pontificalium  to  libra  quern  fecit 
de  supplicationibus cf.  ib.  3,  5,  6  in  pontificalibus  quaettionibut.  8,  2,  8  Veranius  ex 
primo  libro  Pictorit  (cf.  §  116,  7)  on  porrictre.  8,  20,  2  Veraniut  de  verbis  ponlifi- 
calibus.  Veranius  Flaccus  appears  quite  isolated  in  Scbt.  Aug.  86  (§  209, 12),  hence 
it  has  been  proposed  to  read  Verrius  Flaccus  or  Granius  Flaccus:  but  better 
supj)ort  may  be  found  for  Veranius  along  with  Flaccus  as  cognomen  in  Macb.  1, 
15,  21  ( Verrium  Flaccum,  iurit  pontificii  peritissimtrm,  dicere  tolitum  re/ert  Varro), 
where  for  chronological  reasons  it  cannot  be  Verrius  who  is  referred  to. 
OHirschfeld,  Wien.  Stud.  8, 110.   Cf.  also  §  222,  8  in  fin. 

5.  Pliny  ind.  auct.  to  b.  2 :  Caecina,  qui  de  etrutca  disciplina  (scriptit,  esp.  on 
divination  from  lightning).  Bemains  of  this  work  in  8ra.  nat.  qu.  2,  81^9.  Plim. 
NH.  2,  187-188,  in  Fbst.  Sbbv.  and  others.  The  same  writer  is  also  probably  the 
authority  for  Plim.  NH.  11,  197  Caecinae  Volaterrano  draconet  emicuitte  de  extis 
laeto  prodigio  traditur ;  cf.  10,  71.  Cic.  fam.  6,  6,  8  (a.  708/46  or  709/45  addressing 
Caecina)  ti  te  ratio  quaedam  etrutcae  discipline*,  quam  a  poire  .  .  .  acceperas,  nan 
f'feUU.  The  family  {Ceicna  in  Etr.)  came  from  Volaterrae  in  Etruria  (see  above), 
where  it  was  among  the  most  powerful ;  OMclleb,  Etr.  1*,  486.  Sbb.  nat.  quaest. 
2,  56,  1  haec  (on  fulguratio)  a  pud  Caecinam  incenio,  facumlum  virunx  et  qui  habttitset 
aliquando  in  eloquentia  nomen,  nisi  ilium  Ciceronit  umbra  preseisset.  Cf.  Scbol. 
Vebon.  on  Aen.  10, 198  (p.  108  Keil).  Cic.  fam.  6,  9  (a.  708/46)  et  patre  eisu  .  .  . 
plurivium  uti  tumut  et  hunc  a  puero,  quod  et  tpem  nuifrnam  milu  njjerebat  tummae  .  .  . 
eloriuentiae  et  vivebat  mecum  couiunctiasimt  .  .  .  eliam  studiis  comnmnibus,  semjrr 
dilexi.  He  appears  not  to  have  composed  this  work  till  a  later  time.  It  is  some* 
wliat  difficult  to  discriminate  father  and  son  in  the  various  passages.  The  father 
appears  to  be  that  Caecina  (§  179, 18)  whom  Cicero  defended  a.  685/69  (when  he  was 
about  40  years  old).  Suet.  Iul.  75  Auli  Caecinae  criminosittimo  libro  .  .  .  laceratam 
exist imalionem  tuam  civili  anivio  tulit.  Yet  Caesar  had  banished  him  from  Italy  on 
that  account,  notwithstanding  that  the  attack  belonged  to  the  time  of  open  war : 
armatus  advertario  male  dixi,  says  Caecina  himself  in  the  lively  letter  (a.  708/46) 
in  Cic.  fam.  6,  7  with  which  he  accompanies  a  work  (written  in  Sicily),  intended  to 
effect  his  recall  from  banishment  (it  was  in  prose,  possibly  in  the  form  of  a  letter 
to  Caesar).  It  was  entitled  4  Querelse ' ;  see  ib.  6,  6,  8  {Caesar)  milts  olemtntque 
natura,  qualis  exprimitur  praeclaro  illo  libro  querelarum  tuarum.   Caesar  appears  to 
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have  pardoned  him  after  the  African  war  (b.  afr.  89).  He  is  recommended  in  a 
letter  a.  708/46  Cic.  fam.  6,  9.  18,  66  hominiljus  omnibus  mecum  studiu  officiisque 
coniundiitimi ;  the  recipient  is  to  assist  him  in  relU/uiis  veleris  ne gotiationis  (in  Asia, 
cf.  fam.  6,  6,  2.  6,  8,  2)  coUigendis.  Dbumaito,  GB.  6,  279.  AHGZimmermanx.  de  A. 
Caecina  scrip  to  re,  BerL  1852.  GSchmxisskr,  de  etrusca  discipl.  (Bresl.  1872),  23 ; 
die  etr.  Disxiplin,  Liegn.  1881,  18. 

6.  Pliny  NH.  in  the  ind.  auct.  to  b.  11  (insectorum  genera) :  ex  aucioribus  .  .  . 
Julio  Aquila,  qui  de  etrusca  discipline  tcriptit  (perhaps  Maecenas'  freedman  in  Dio 
55,  7,  6  ?  see  OMCller,  Etr.  2»,  84),  Tarquilio  (see  §  158,  2),  qui  item,  Umbricio 
Mdiore  (of  Etruria,  the  court  haruspex  of  the  emperor  Galba),  qui  item.  The 
latter  is  also  mentioned  as  an  authority  for  b.  10  (volucrum  naturae).  Cf.  NH.  10, 
19  (Umbricius  haruspicum  in  nottro  aevo  peritissimus).  Tac.  hist.  1,  27.  OMxllkb 
1.L  2-\  18.  Si.  GSchmeissbb,  etr.  Disxipl.  25.  27. — Abxob.  8,  40  Caesius  et  ipse 
(like  Nigidius,  already  mentioned  §  170)  disciplinas  elruscas  sequent  Fort  una  m 
arbitratur  el  Cererem  Genium  Iovialem  ae  Palem  (esse  penates)  etc.  Otherwise 
unknown  (unless  he  may  be  identified  with  the  jurist  mentioned  §  174,  5  1.  8;  this 
view  is  now  accepted  by  MHebtz,  Berl.  phil.  Wschr.  1888,  802) :  the  name  points 
to  Etruria.   GSchmeisseb,  etr.  Disxiplin  31.   GWissowa,  Herm.  22,  58. 

7.  Ckksobih.  d.  n.  8,  2  Graniut  Flaccut  in  libro  quern  ad  Caesarem  de  in- 
digitameniis  scriptum  reliquit.  Paul.  dig.  50, 16, 144  G.  Fl.  in  libro  de  iure  papiriano 
(§  71,  1)  tcribi*.  Cf.  Macb.  1,  18,  4  ( Varro  et  Gr.  Fl.).  Fkst.  277  (Gran.).  Sons.  2, 
40  (Graniut  tradU).  Abbob.  8,  31.  88.  6,  7  (unless  Granius  Licianus,  §  859,  4  is 
meant  in  SoL  and  Am.).  The  Graccut  quoted  in  Festds  214b,  28  for  a  term  used 
Jn  the  science  of  lightning  is  probably  a  mis-spelling  for  Graniut.  GSchmeisseb, 
quaestt,  de  etr.  disc.,  BerL  1872,  26. 

8.  Paul.  Festi  (therefore  Verrius  Flaccus)  94  Aufustiut  genius,  inquit,  est 
deorum  JUius  etc  Pbisc.  GL.  2,  883  Au/ustius:  omnia  argumentala  nomina  etc. 
Hence  the  extract  (from  Varro)  GL.  7,  85  abnesti  fusti  grammatici  liber  ad  Asinium 
PoUionem  should  also  be  written:  Aufusli  gramm. ;  HUsxkeb,  BhM.  24,  101. 
104.  111. 

9.  Cic.  div.  2, 98  L .  Tar u tins  Firmanut,  familiaris  natter,  in  primis  Chaldaeiris 
rationibu*  erudUus,  urbis  nosirae  natalem  diem  repetebat  etc,  Cf .  Purr.  Ron  ml.  12. 
Ltd.  mens.  L,  14  (Tappounot  6  ftaenuaruc&t).  Plik.  ind  auct.  to  b.  18  ex  L.  Tarutio 
qui  graece  de  attris  tcripsU  (§  195,  6).   Mommsbk,  Chronol.*  145. 

10.  On  Cornelius  Balbus  see  §  209,  4.— Otherwise  unknown  is  a  certain  Titius, 
who  is  twice  mentioned  as  an  authority  on  sacerdotal  dress  by  Festcs  205.  2 
offendieet  ait  esse  Titius  nadot  quit  us  apex  retineatur  et  remittatur.  At  Veranius 
(above  u.  4)  ...  289,  22  Titi(us  autem  ait  quod  ex  lana  fiat^sucida  alba  vesti- 
(mentum  did  rieam  idque  «•*«>  triplex  etc.  If  he  were  identical  with  the  one  named 
in  Macs.  8,  11,  5  (Tertius  cum  de  ritu  tacrorum  multa  dissereret,  cf.  MHertz,  de 
Cinciis  89)  we  should  have  to  assign  him  a  date  later  than  Vergil. 

200.  Other  scholars  were  also  teachers :  such  was  the  influ- 
ential critic  P.  Valerius  Cato,  who  founded  a  school  and 
who,  in  addition  to  grammatical  works,  wrote  poems  on  mytho- 
logical subjects.  He  lived  in  poor  circumstances.  The  bucolic- 
erotic  poems  Birae  and  Lydia,  which  have  come  down  to  us 
in  the  alleged  Vergilian  remains,  have  been  without  sufficient 
reason  attributed  to  Cato.   In  a  similar  position  was  the  sour 
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but  markedly  original  L.  Orbilius  Pupillus  of  Beneventum 
(a.  640/  114 -c.  737/17),  and  freedmen  such  as  Curtius  Nicias. 

1.  Suet.  gr.  11  P.  (the  praenomen  in  the  ind.  gramm.  p.  98,  9  R.)  Valerius 
Cato,  ut  nonnulli  tradiderunt,  Burseni  cuiusdam  libertus  ex  Gallia  (cisalpina  ?) :  ipse 
libello  cui  est  titulus  '  indignatio '  ( perhaps  in  verse  ?)  ingenuum  se  natum  ait  et  pujntlum 
relicium  eoque  facilius  licentia  Sullani  temporis  (672/82-674/80)  exutum  patrimonii). 
According  to  this,  as  the  Roman  only  attained  his  majority  in  his  25th  year,  we 
should  fix  the  date  of  Cato's  hirth  about  664/100:  it  must  not  be  brought  down  too 
late,  as  C.  was  among  Philocomus'  students  (§  148,  8)  and  as  a  teacher  of  the  '  new 
school '  of  poets,  he  must  have  been  considerably  senior  to  them.  Cf .  also  §  192,  6. 
Si'kt.  1.1.  (Cato)  docuil  multos  et  nobiles  visusque  est  peridoneus  praeceptor,  maxime  ad 
poeticam  tendentibus,  ut  quidem  apparere  vel  hit  versiculis  potest *  Cato  grammaticus, 
Latino  'Siren,  qui  solus  legit  ac  facit  pottos'1  (i.e.  he  reads  them  aloud, cf.  §  41,  1  1.  12, 
and  thereby  establishes  their  reputation),  is  scripsit  praeter  grammatical  libello* 
etiam  potmata,  ex  quibua  praecipue  prohantur  Lydia  et  Diana.  Lydiae  Ticida 
(§  218,  1)  meminit  (hence  Suetonius  was  not  himself  acquainted  with  them) 1  Lydia 
doctorum  maxima  cur  a  liber'  (accordingly  a  work  of  Alexandrine  erudition  like 
Cinna's  Smyrna  §  213^8),  Dianae  Cinna  '  Saeeula  permaneat  nostri  Dictynna  Catonis ' 
(cf.  LSchwabe,  obss.  in  Cirin,  Dorp.  1871,  4) :  his  pupils  and  friends  criticised  him 
with  rather  too  much  partiality  (see  Bibaculus  immediately  below).  Suet.  1.1. 
proceeds :  vixit  ad  extremam  senectam,  sed  in  summa  pauperis  et  paene  itiopio,  .  .  . 
postquam  Tusculano  villa  creditoribus  cesser  at.  Here  follow  two  epigrams  of 
Bibaculus  (§  192,  4)  on  the  contrast  between  Cato's  needy  outward  circumstances 
(mei  .  .  .  Catonis)  and  his  intellectual  worth :  he  attributes  to  him  tantam  sapientiam 
and  calls  him  unicum  mogistrum,  summum  grammaticum,  optimum  poetam  ending 
with :  En  cor  Zenodoti,  en  iecur  Cratetis  t  Concerning  Cato's  critical  labours  on 
Lucilius  see  §  148,  5 :  Cato  had  been  initiated  in  his  Lucilian  studies  by  Vettius 
Philocomus,  see  §  148,  8.  Cf.  also  Sukt.  gramm.  4  Valerium  Catonem,  poetam  timul 
grammaticunu)ue  notissimum.  Ovid  trist.  2,  426  seems  to  allude  to  the  erotic 
subjects  of  his  poems :  et  leve  Cornifici  parque  Catania  opus.  Cf.  LSchwa.be,  quaestt. 
Catull.  305.   Nippebdey,  op.  491.   Bebok,  Beitr.  z.  lat.  Gramm.  1,  126,  2. 

2.  The  collection  of  the  so-called  Vergilian  carmina  minora  (§  229, 1)  contains, 
besides  other  matters,  the  Dirae  (188  hex.),  an  imprecation  occasioned  by  the  loss 
of  an  estate  during  the  civil  wars.  As  the  second  part  (v.  104-183)  takes  the  form 
of  a  lament  for  his  beloved  Lydia,  JScaliger,  Nake  and  others  have  conjectured 
Valerius  Cato  to  be  the  author.  But  neither  Cato's  minority  nor  the  Sullan  period 
(n.  1)  tally  with  this  poem,  which  rather  alludes  to  the  agrarian  distributions  of 
a.  718/41.  Cf.  KFHebmask,  ges.  Abh.  114.  RMebkel,  on  the  Ibis  p.  864.  It  was 
attributed  to  Vergil  because  he  also  had  lost  his  estate  713/41 ;  but  there  is  no 
further  agreement  between  this  poem  and  Vergil  either  in  mode  of  thought, 
poetic  peculiarities  or  other  circumstances. — Ruibbck  (rom.  Dicht.  1,  811)  indeed 
takes  Valerius  Cato  for  the  author  of  both  poems,  but  believes  him  to  have  com- 
posed them  only  when  the  agrarian  distribution  of  718/41  again  brought  to  his 
mind  the  injury  which  he  had  suffered  during  the  Sullan  proscription  of  678/81. 
After  forty  years !  But  all  the  characteristic  features  of  the  poem  go  to  prove 
that  it  was  the  reverse  of  such  a  reminiscence.  Moreover  the  immoderation  of 
youth  or  of  undisciplined  grief  betrays  itself  throughout  the  poem,  which  is 
monotonous  and  unpleasing  on  account  of  the  piling  of  one  imprecation  on  another. 
How  different  would  be  the  language  of  a  sexagenarian,  in  whose  memory  the 
recollection  of  a  long-past  sorrow  was  reawakened !  As  the  events  of  the  year 
713/41  are  in  themselves  a  sufficient  explanation  of  the  poem,  the  name  of  Ly  d  ia 
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i»  the  thin  thread  on  which  Scalper's  theory  hangs.  And  here  we  are  warned  to 
be  circumspect  by  the  title  of  the  Indignatio,  which  would  at  once  be  coupled  with 
the  Dirae,  but  that  this  is  precluded  by  the  definite  list  of  contents  given  by  Suet. 
1.1.  FJacobs,  verm.  Schrr.  5,  639,  saw  that  the  poem  must  be  divided  into  two 
parts,  '  Dirae '  and  '  Lydia 1 ;  its  atrophic  arrangement  marked  by  refrains,  and 
in  the  Bembine  MS.  by  rubricated  initials,  was  discovered  by  KFHermaxh  1.1. 
118  ;  cf.  HKeil,  Haller  ALZ.  1849,  no.  61.  FOGobbel,  de  ephymn.  (Gott.  1858)  48  ; 
die  stroph.  Compos,  d.  Dirae,  Warendorf  1861 ;  Valeri  Catonis  cannula,  rec.  notisque 
instruxit  .  .  .  praemissus  est  lib.  de  Dir.  compos,  stroph.  emendatus,  Warendorf 
1865.  There  is  no  certain  trace  of  a  second  speaker  and  alternating  singing ;  the 
Battarus  of  the  Dirae  is  only  the  person  addressed,  and  has  no  further  individu- 
ality ;  the  occasion  and  author  are  evidently  the  same  in  both  poems  (cf.  also  Dir. 
20  with  Lyd.  13) ;  in  the  Dirae,  it  is  stated  that  the  separation  from  Lydia  who 
remains  on  the  estate  (Dir.  41.  89.  95)  renders  its  loss  doubly  painful,  but  the  con- 
nection between  Lydia  and  the  estate  is  not  explained.  In  the  1  Lydia '  the  estate 
is  envied  the  possession  of  the  beloved  girl,  whose  unmerited  loss  is  bewailed,  with 
much  display  of  mythological  learning,  and  in  the  sentimental,  effeminate  tone  of 
some  of  the  elegiac  poets  of  the  Augustan  age,  to  the  beginning  of  which  both 
these  i>oems  clearly  belong. — Editions:  cf.  §  229,  5  in  Bcbmann's  Anth.  lat.  2,  p. 
649  and  Wkrnsdork's  PLM.  3,  1.  Bee.  et  ill.  CPctsche,  Jena  1828.  VaL  Catonis 
carmina  cum  animadw.  AFXarkii  ;  acc.  .  .  .  de  V.  C.  eiusque  vita  ac  poesi  .  .  . 
diss.,  Bonn  1847.  Further  in  OBibrbck's  App.  Vergil.  (Lpz.  1868)  p.  165  (cf.  p.  22. 
50).  MHal'pt's  ed.  of  Vergil.,  Lpz.«  1873,  p.  576.  Bahrexs  PLM.  2,  73.— Cf. 
ORibbeck,  rem.  Dicht.  1,  309.  Criticism:  MSchmidt,  Phil.  8,  190;  FCGobbel, 
ZfGW.  20,  584.  22,  750;  Haci-t,  op.  3,  618 ;  BEllis,  Journ.  of  philol.  8,  72 ;  Americ. 
j'ourn.  of  phil.  1887  (on  Vatic.  3269  s.  XV). 

8.  Si  et.  gr.  9  L.  (the  praenomen  in  the  ind.  gramm.  p.  98,  7  B.)  Orbilius 
Pu  pill  us  Beneventanus  .  .  .  primo  apparituram  viagistratibus  fecit,  deinde  in 
Macedonia  comiculo,  inox  equo  meruit,  f unci  usque  militia  studia  repetiit  .  .  . ;  ac  pro- 
fessus  diu  in  palria  quinquagerimo  demum  anno  Bomam  consule  Cicerone  (a.  691/63) 
transiit,  docuitque  viaiore  Jama  quam  emolumcnlo.  namque  iam  persenex  pauperem 
se  .  .  .  quodam  scripto  fatelur  (see  however  Scet.  gr.  8).  librum  etiam  cui  est  titulus 
f  jierialogos  (peri  alogon  Beroaldus,  wtptaXyfit  Toup)  edidit  continentem  querelas  de 
iniuriis  quae  professores  neglegentia  aut  anibitione  parentum  acciperent  (from  this  is 
probably  taken  Pkisc.  GL.  2,  381,  1  OrbUius  'quae  viz  ab  hominibut  eomequi 
possunf).  fuit  autrm  naturae  acerbae  .  .  .  etiam  in  ducipulot,  for  which  he  cites 
Horace  (ep.  2. 1,  71)  and  Domitius  Marsus  (§  243, 1 ).  ac  ne  principum  quidem  virorum 
insectatione  abstinuit.  .  .  .  vixit  prope  ad  centetimum  acta  t  is  annum  (§  192,  6)  .  .  . 
statua  eius  Beneventi  ostenditur  in  Capitolio  .  .  .  marmorea  habitu  sedentis  ac  polliati 
apjtositis  duobus  scriniis.  reliquit  filium  Orbilium  et  ijmim  grammaticum  professor  em. 
Mention  of  passages  in  his  works  ib.  4  and  8.  Cf.  §  159,  6.  Many  writers  (Reisig, 
XirPEBPKT,  ThSchmid,  Phil.  11,  54  and  others)  consider  him  to  be  the  gramma- 
ticorum  equitum  doctissimus,  whose  acerbity  is  by  Horace  sat.  1,  10,  4  contrasted 
with  the  refinement  and  mild  judgment  of  Valerius  Cato  (§  143,  5).— AGLakge, 
verm.  Schrr.  182. 

4.  Scet.  gramm.  14  Curtius  Nicia  adhaetit  Cn.  Pompeio  et  C.  Memmio;  ted  cum 
codicil  Ion  Mrmmi  et  Pompei  uxorem  de  ttupro  perltdisset  proditus  ab  ea  Pompeium 
offendit  dom&jue  ei  interdictum  est.  fuii  et  Ciceronis  familiaris  (in  support  of  which 
he  quotes  his  epp.  ad  Dolabellam  [  =  fam.  9,  10,  1  where  he  says  Niciam  nostruvi] 
and  ad  Att.  12,  26,  2  of  a.  709/45  nosti  Kiciae  nostri  imbecillilatem,  mollitiam,  con' 
suetudinem  victus).   huius  de  Lucilio  libros  (cf.  §  143,  5)  etiam  Santra  eomprobat. 
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201.  The  Stoic  system  was  ennobled  by  Cato  the  Younger 
(a.  659/95-708/46)  who  openly  professed  it  and  realised  its  prin- 
ciples in  his  words,  life,  and  death.  The  rigidity  of  the  Stoic 
philosophy  was  in  perfect  agreement  with  the  unyielding  ob- 
stinacy of  Cato's  character,  which  was  inseparable  from  a  certain 
onesidedness  and  narrowness  of  mind. 

1.  M.  Porcius  Cato,  the  great-grandson  of  Censorius,  was  born  659/95,  trib. 
pleb.  692/62,  praetor  700/54,  and  died  by  his  own  hand  at  Utica  after  the  battle 
of  Thapsus,  in  April  708/46.  Though  wanting  in  political  acumen  and  mental 
energy,  he  deserves  great  respect  for  his  faithfulness,  firmness  and  unselfishness  in 
serving  the  cause  of  the  Republic.  Cf.  Plutarch's  Cato  minor,  which  is  probably 
derived  from  Paetus  Thrasea  (§  299,  7).  His  character  is  delineated  in  Sall.  Catil. 
74.  Vellki.  2,  35,  2  is  exaggerated  ;  cf.  Drumans,  GR.  5,  158.  PRE.  5, 1911,  20. 
HKOchuy,  ak.  Vortrage  1,  53.  HWartmann,  Leben  d.  Cato  v.  Utica,  Zttr.  1858. 
Mommsen,  RG.  8*,  459.   FDGkrlach,  Cato  der  jungere,  Bus.  1866. 

2.  Erroneously  Hikrok.  Eus.  Chron.  on  a.  Abr.  1948  (Amand.  1949) =685 '69. 
Af.  Porciu*  Cato  stoicu*  philosophus  agnoscitur.  Cic.  Brut.  118  stoici  .  .  .  troducti  a 
dispuiando  ad  dicendum  inopes  reperiuntur.  unum  excipio  Catonem,  in  quo  perfectitsimo 
atoico  summam  eJoquentiam  non  desiderem.  119  habet  a  stoicis  id  quod  ah  Mi*  pe- 
tendum  fuit,  $ed  dicere  didicit  a  dicendi  magistris  eorumque  more  se  exercuit.  leg.  3, 
40  nec  est  uvujuam  longa  oration*  utendum,  nisi  aut  peccanU  senatu  .  .  .  tolli  diem  utile 
est  out  cum  tarda  causa  est  ut  opus  sit  oratoris  copia  ;  .  .  .  quorum  generum  in  utroque 
magnus  nosier  Cato  est.  For  the  use  which  he  made  of  philosophy  see  §  50, 4.  Quikt. 
11,  1,  36  Cato  eloquent  senator  fuiL  Plut.  Cato  min.  5  i  \6yot  vtapov  p4t>  ob&iv  ovSi 
Kou.\fi*  tlx**  <^AA'  ^*  6p6ios  Kal  W€piwa8^t  Kcd  rpaxfa-  ib.  23  tovtop  uavov  u>»  Kdrwc  elre 
8iaffJi{t<r8al  tpaei  t6p  \6yo*  (the  speech  against  the  Catilinarians),  as  he  says  that  the 
cos.  Cicero  caused  it  to  be  taken  down  in  writing,  if  indeed  this  be  not  a  confusion 
with  the  speech  attributed  to  him  by  Sallust  (Catil.  52);  cf.  Vkllei.  2,  85,  3. 
FScnN  eider,  de  Catone  Uticensi  oratore,  ZfAW.  1848,  112.  Cato  wrote  iambics 
(t$  tikpv  irpoffXPijffoMf**  rov  'A/>x«X6x01')  against  Metellus  Scipio,  who  had  deprived 
him  of  his  bride,  see  Plut.  Cat.  min.  7.  The  only  composition  by  him  which  we 
possess  is  his  letter  to  Cicero  a.  704/50,  fam.  15,  5. 

8.  Plin.  NH.  7,  118.  Uticensi*  Cato  unum  ex  tribunatu  militum  (a.  687/67) 
philosoplium,  alterum  ex  Cypria  legation*  (a.  696/58)  deportavit  (to  Rome).  He  was 
very  intimate  with  the  Stoic  philosophers  Antipatros  of  Tyre  (Plut.  4),  Athenodoros 
(ib.  10  and  16),  Apollonides  (ib.  65  sq.),  but  also  with  the  Peripatetic  Demetrios 
(ib.)  and  with  Philostratos  (ib.  57). 

4.  Immediately  on  his  death  Cato's  character  became  a  subject  of  political 
controversy ;  see  §  180,  5.  195,  7.  215,  2.  220,  8.  But  even  under  the  Julian  dynasty 
the  opposition  delighted  in  glorifying  Cato  and  his  death  both  in  verse  and  in 
prose ;  see  AL.  897  sqq.  PLM.  4,  58. 

202.  The  most  distinguished  orators  of  this  period  were 
especially  M.  Calidius,  one  of  the  pioneers  and  chief  represent- 
atives of  the  new  Attic  school,  and  the  talented  but  profligate 
C.  Memmius,  who  also  attempted  metrical  composition  and  is 
known  through  his  connection  with  Lucretius  and  Catullus.  As 
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speakers  may  be  mentioned  C.  Manilius  and  P.  Sestius,  M. 
Claudius  Marcellus,  M.  Favonius  and  the  well-known  enemy  of 
Cicero,  P.  Clodius. 

L  Hikkox.  Eus.  Chron.  ad  a.  Abr.  1953=690/64  Apollodoru*  Pergamenus  (cf. 
§  4-1,  10)  .  .  .  praeceptor  Calidii  et  Augusti;  ib.  1960  —  697/57  M.  Calidius  orator 
clarus  habetur  (he  was  at  that  time  praetor,  Cic.  p.  red.  in  sen.  22.  Cars.  Dio  39,  11), 
qui  hello  postta  civili  (a.  707/47)  Caesarianas  partes  secutus  (cf.  Caes.  b.  c  1,  2),  cum 
togatam  Golliam  regeret,  Placentiae  obiit.  Unsuccessful  candidature  for  the  consul- 
ship a.  704/50  (LMoll,  de  tempp.  epp.  Cic,  Berl.  1883  p.  1).  A  minute  description 
of  his  characteristics  as  an  orator  in  Cic.  Brut.  274-278,  in  which  one  feels  that 
Cicero  is  stating  his  case  against  an  important  representative  of  the  rival  school 
(see  p.  67.  246).  Here  we  read  e.g. :  non  fuit  orator  unus  e  mult  is,  potius  inter  muitos 
prope  singularis  fuit,  ita  reconditas  exquisitasque  sententios  mollis  et  pellucens  vestiebat 
or  alio  .  .  .  accedebat  ordo  rtrum  plenus  artis,  actio  liberal  if,  totunu/ue  dicendi  placi- 
dum  et  *anum  genua.  .  .  .  oberat  .  .  .  ilia  laus  qua  permoveret  atque  incitaret  animos, 
quam  plurimum  pollers  diximus.  nee  erat  ulla  vie  atque  contentio.  Here  too  Cicero 
ridicules  the  negligent,  weak  and  listless  tone  (tarn  solute,  tarn  leniter,  tarn  osci- 
tanter)  of  the  accusations  of  Calidius  (cf.  Cael.  ap.  Cic  fam.  8,  9,  5  Calidius  in 
accusation*  satis  frigidus).  Cf.  Vellbi.  2,  36,  2.  Quixt.  12,  10,  11  (subtilitas).  39. 
Speeches  by  him:  in  Q.  Gallium  ambitus  reum  (690/64;  cf.  AEussxeh,  comment, 
petit.  1872, 21 ;  two  fragments  from  this  Fbst.  309, 81.  Non.  208, 27 ;  Cicero  defended 
the  accused,  Brut.  277.  Asoox.  p.  78,  29  K.-S.) ;  de  domo  Ciceronis  (697/57  ;  §  179, 
30.  Quixt.  10,  1,23)  ;  pro  M.  Aemilio  Scauro  (700/54,  he  was  for  the  defence, 
with  five  others,  amongst  whom  was  Cicero,  see  §  180,  1,  c ;  Asoox.  p.  18,  10) ;  pro 
libertate  Tenediorum  (700/54  with  Cicero,  Bibulus,  Favonius,  Cic.  ad  Q.  fr.  2,  9,  2); 
pro  se  ambitus  reo  against  two  Gallii,  who  took  their  revenge  for  a  former  prosecu- 
tion (703/51,  Cael.  ap.  Cic.  fam.  8,  4,  1.  8,  9,  5  Calidius  in  de/ensione  sua  disertissi- 
mus).  Cf.  PEE.  2,  74.  3,  644.  HMeyeh,  oratt.  fr.»  436.  UvWilajiowitz,  Herm.  12, 
333.  367.  EBohde,  RhM.  41,  176.   OHabnecker,  JJ.  125,  607. 

2.  Cic.  Brut.  247  C.  Memmius  L.  /.  (the  surname  Gemellus  is  incorrect,  see 
BBokguesi,  oeuvr.  1, 152.  Mokmbex,  rom.  Munzw.  597)  per/ectus  litter  is,  sed  graecis, 
/astidiosus  sane  latinarum;  argutus  orator  verbisque  dulcis,  sed  fugiens  non  modo 
dicendi  renin  etiam  cogitandi  labor  cm.  Yet  his  erotic  poems  (§  81,  1;  cf.  Ovid. 
trist.  2,  433  Mem  mi  carmen)  do  not  seem  to  have  been  in  Greek.  He  was  a  trib. 
pi.  688/66.  As  praetor  (696/58)  he  opposed  Caesar,  but  was  subsequently  gained 
over  by  him  (Suet.  lul.  73  Gai  Memmi,  cuius  asperrimis  oration  ibus  non  minore 
acerbitate  rescripserat,  etiam  suffra gator  max  in  petitione  consulatus  fuit).  He  was 
propraetor  in  Bithynia  a.  697/57  sq.,  when  Helvius  Cinna  and  Catullus  were  in 
his  cohort  (§  213,  2.  214,  4),  a.  701/53  he  was  accused  of  ambitus  when  a  candidate 
for  the  consulship ;  he  then  went  to  Greece  into  exile  and  there  died  about  705,  49. 
PBE.  4.  1755,  a  Mommbex,  Munzw.  597.  Cf.  below  p.  355  1.  4  from  the  end. 
FB(ockejivllkb),  Grenzboten  1869  2,  129. 

8.  C.  Manilius,  as  trib.  pi.  688/66  the  author  of  the  lex  Manilia,  for  which 
Livy  made  him  deliver  a  contio  bona  (Liv.  ep.  100.)   PBE.  4,  1482,  6. 

4.  P.  Sestius,  quaestor  691/63,  tr.  pi.  697/57,  propraetor  in  Cilicia  a.  704/50 
(Plut.  Brut.  4),  afterwards  on  Caesar's  side.  On  the  tediousness  of  his  speech 
against  Antius  in  a  causa  civilis  see  Catullus  44,  10.  Cicero,  who  defended  him 
a.  698/56  (see  §  179,32),  thought  little  of  his  talents  (tStwnjt  Plut.  Cic.  26;  nihil 
umquam  leg*  scriptum  <n,9Tu*&t<rrtpop,  Att.  7,  17,  2).    PBE.  6,  1128,  6. 

R.L.  A  A 
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5.  M.  Claudius  Marcellus,  cos.  708/51  (Cabs.  Dio  40,  58  AXV  6  «  JM/wcXXoi  b 
yidpicot  Ktd  6  '?owf»ot  6  ZovXrbrtot  [§  174,  2],  &  fUr  8ii  r-tp  twf  v&fiur  4fiwttpUu',  6  6i  8i4 
t^p  tQv  \6yuv  Svrapuv  ypiOrHTap),  t  709/45 ;  also  praised  as  an  orator  Brut.  2-18,  special 
prominence  being  given  to  the  fact  that  he  took  Cicero  as  his  model.  He  is 
accordingly  included  in  the  small  number  of  living  orators  who  are  there  men- 
tioned (see  §  182,  3,  1).  Cf.  besides  §  179,  41.  PRE.  4,  1520,  12.-L.Herennius 
Balbus,  a  joint  prosecutor  of  M.  Caelius  (098/56.  Cic.'pCael.  25)  and  one  of  the 
prosecutors  of  Milo  (702/52.   Ascox.  p.  35  Or.  SO  K.-S.). 

6.  P.  Clodius  Pulchcr,  quaestor  a.  693/61,  tr.  pi.  696/58,  f  702/52  ;  see  Drit- 
mann,  OB.  2,  199.  CWEliierling,  de  P.  CI.  P.,  Copenh.  1889.  IGkntile,  Clodio  e 
Cicerone,  Milan  1876.  Cic.  pCael.  27  P.  Cloditu  .  .  .  cum  injlammaius  ageret  .  .  . 
voce  maxima,  tametsi  probabam  eitu  dotjuentiam,  tamen  non  pertimescebam ;  aliquot 
enim  in  catuis.  eum  videram  frustra  litigantem.  A.  700/54  he  appeared  as  the 
prosecutor  of  Procilius  and  the  defender  of  M.  Seaurus. 

7.  M.  Favonius  (Dkcmaxn,  GR.  8,  32.  PRE.  3,  437),  aedile  701/53,  praetor 
705/49,  f  712/42,  the  servile  imitator  of  the  younger  Cato  (§  201),  a  man  who  was 
offensive  alike  to  friend  and  foe,  is  frequently  mentioned  as  an  orator.  Cic.  Att. 
2,  1,  9  accusav it  Naticam  (694/60)  honeate  (SHRinkks  reads  thus :  the  MSS.  have 
inhonctte)  ac  molest*  (Malaspina  thus:  the  MSS.  modcste)  tamen  dixit  ita  ut  Rhodi 
vidcretur  molU  potius  quam  Moloni  ope  ram  dedin*c,  ad  Q.  fr.  2,  9,  2  (pro  Tcnediarum 
libertate  700/54  ;  see  §  202,  1).  Probably  it  is  he  who  is  also  referred  to  in  Gkll. 
15,  8,  where  a  passage  against  luxury  is  given  ex  orations  Favorini,  veteris  oratoris, 
non  inditerti  viri,  delivered  by  him  cum  legem  Liciniam  de  tumptu  minucndo  euasit: 
this  then  would  not  be  the  lex  Licinia  sumptuaria  mentioned  above  §  141,7  1. 18. 
148, 1  1.  13,  but  rather  the  lex  Licinia  Pompeia,  whicli  was  brought  forward  699/55 
but  subsequently  withdrawn  by  its  proposers  (Cass.  Dio.  89,  87). 

203.  T.  Lucretius  Carus  (probably  born  658/96,  died  15 
Oct.  699/55),  in  his  didactic  poem  de  rernm  natura  in  six  books 
treated  of  physics,  psychology  and  (though  briefly)  of  Epi- 
curean Ethics.  Though  it  must  be  conceded  that  it  was  no 
happy  idea  to  embody  in  poetry  such  a  dry  and  mechanical 
doctrine,  yet  his  devoted  attachment  to  his  lord  and  master 
Epicurus,  the  noble  apostolic  inspiration  with  which  he  preaches 
the  Epicurean  creed  as  the  means  of  salvation  from  the  darkness 
of  superstition,  the  honest  zeal  with  which  he  impugns  false 
idols,  the  fervent  tone  of  deep  conviction  in  which  he  promises  to 
set  men  free  from  the  fear  of  the  gods,  of  their  own  passions  and 
of  death,  and  to  bestow  on  them  truth  and  inward  peace,  all 
this  is  elevating  to  witness.  The  mental  power  and  perseverance 
evinced  in  his  struggle  with  his  hard  subject-matter  deserve 
indeed  the  greatest  admiration.  In  many  passages  the  poet's 
high  genius  breaks  through  all  the  fetters  of  his  original  design. 
As  if  for  relief  from  his  severe  abstract  reasoning,  he  often 
pauses  to  introduce,  with  happy  effect,  picturesque  illustrations 
from  nature  and  human  life.     Still  the  tone  pervading  the 
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whole  work  is  sad  and  mournful  and  in  many  passages  even 
bitter.  The  poet  makes  us  feel  the  disappointed  hopes  and  the 
painful  intellectual  struggles,  which  he  has  gone  through.  The 
style  is  unequal :  often  heavy,  cramped  and  stiff,  but  as  often 
vivid,  striking  and  trenchant,  sometimes  of  glowing  vehemence, 
sometimes  of  a  ruggedness  which  possesses  a  peculiar  attraction  ; 
in  spite  of  all  defects,  the  performance  of  a  master  of  language. 
His  mode  of  thought  and  writing  was  averse  to  his  own  time 
and  directed  to  a  better  past ;  hence  he  received  little  attention 
in  his  own  age ;  and  though  later  writers  were  greatly  influenced 
by  him,  antiquity  was  never  able  to  realise  the  grandeur  and 
sublimity  of  this  figure  among  the  poets.  Many  peculiarities 
of  the  work  should  be  explained  from  the  fact  that  it  was 
not  completed  and  edited  by  the  author  himself. 

1.  HiunosvM.  Euseb.  Chr.  ad  a.  Abr.  1922  (thus  Amand.  and  Freh.:  ad  a. 
1923  Bern.)  =  659/95  T.  Lucretius  poeta  nascitur,  qui  postea  amatorio  poculo  in 
furorem  versus,  cum  aliquot  libros  per  intervalla  insaniae  conscripsisset,  quot  po»tea 
Cicero  emendavU,  propria  se  manu  inter/ecit  anno  aetatis  XLI1II  (therefore  703/51) 
Jerome  has  probably  in  this  case,  as  he  frequently  does,  fixed  the  date  of  birth 
too  late  by  a  year,  see  Marx  1.1.  139.  Doxat.  vita.  Vergil.  2  implies  a  different 
date  for  his  death:  usque  ad  ririlem  (ogam  quam  XVII  (correctly  XV)  anno  natali 
mo  (15  Oct.)  accepil  isdem  illis  consulibus  iterum  duobus  quibus  eral  natus  (that  is 
to  say  699/55,  Cn.  Pompeio  II.  and  M.  Licinio  Crasso  II),  evenitque  ut  to  ipso  die 
Lucreliu*  poeta  decederet,  and  this  explicit  statement  going  back  to  Suetonius 
certainly  may  be  accepted  with  confidence.  In  favour  of  this  date  may  be 
alleged  that  Cicero's  words  on  Lucretius  in  a.  709/54  (vid.  n.  2),  relative  to  his 
edition  of  the  poem,  presuppose  the  poet's  death.  Therefore  anno  aetatis  XLIIII 
must  be  wrong :  L.  must  have  died  in  his  42nd  year.  In  the  Munich  MS.  14429 
s.  X  we  find  the  notice :  Titus  Lucretius  poeta  nascitur  sub  consul  ibus.  anfl  xx  c. 
77  aA  Virgilium.  Attempts  at  elucidation  by  HUsener,  RhM.  22,  444;  23,  678; 
further  arguments  concerning  the  date  of  his  birth  and  death  FPollk,  Phil.  25, 
499.  26,  560.  HSauitr,  quaestt.  Lucret.  Gott,  1880,  3.  JWoltjer,  JJ.  129,  184  and 
esp.  FMarx,  BhM.  43,  136. 

That  Lucretius  lost  his  reason  and  committed  suicide  in  that  state,  is 
quite  credible,  considering  the  frame  of  mind  which  appears  in  the  poem 
There  is  nothing  to  justify  the  assumption  (of  Teuffel  among  others)  that  this 
terrible  end  was  merely  invented  for  the  atheist  by  believers.  One  involuntarily 
compares  the  similar  fate  of  Tasso,  Rolderlin,  Lenau,  FRaimund.  FHebbel 
A  Lindner  and  others.  The  cause  assigned  for  his  malady,  the  love-philtre,  is 
about  as  preposterous  as  similar  empirical  opinions  to  account  for  diseases  at  the 
present  day.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  probably  a  germ  of  truth  in  the  state- 
ment that  Lucretius  wrote  aliquot  libros  per  intervalla  insaniae.—Qi  the  rest  of 
the  poet's  life  we  know  nothing,  as  Lucretius  is  quite  silent  concerning  himself. 
Of  his  contemporaries  he  only  mentions  Memmius,  to  whom  he  dedicates  his  work  : 
1,  26  te  sociam,  (Venus,  whom  the  atheist  inconsistently  invokes)  studeo  scribendis 
rertibus  esse,  quos  ego  de  rerum  naiura  pang  ere  conor  Memmiadae  nottro,  quern  tu, 
dm,  tempore  in  omni  omnibus  ornatum  voluisti  excettere  rebus  (Venus  crowned  by 
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Cupido  is  found  on  coins  of  the  Memmii,  HSacppk,  Phil.  22,  182).  Memmius  is 
usually  identified  with  the  one  mentioned  above  §  202,  2.  From  his  mode  of 
mentioning  Memmius,  and  from  the  cognomen  Carus  which  is  otherwise  unknown 
in  the  gens  Lucretia  (it  is  altogether  doubtful  CIL.,  9,  1867),  it  is  a  probable  in- 
ference that  Lucretius  was  not  of  good  birth,  but  perhaps  the  son  of  a  freedman, 
or  an  emancipated  slave.  FMakx  in  the  exereitat,  gramm.  spec.,  Bonn  1881,  p.  8. 
— AKannexuiksseb,  JJ.  181,  59.  SBkandt,  JJ.  131,  601.  He  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  new  school  of  Roman  poets  (Cato,  Catullus  etc.),  as  is  sufficiently  evident 
from  his  peculiarities  of  style  and  metre  (n.  5). — His  portrait  on  a  gem  (impronte 
gemm.  del  Instit.  2,78;  bull.  1831,  112)  ?  engraved  as  frontispiece  in  Munro's 
edition  :  Bkrsouilli,  rom.  Ikonogr.  1,  236. 

2.  By  Cicero  Jerome  (see  n.  1  L4)  no  doubt  meant  the  famous  orator  and  not 
his  brother  Quintus,  nor  is  there  any  other  argument  in  favour  of  the  latter.  At 
most  doubts  might  be  raised  against  the  credibility  of  the  whole  story  (see  KGxkisse, 
de  w.  in  Lucr.  repetitis  46)  on  account  of  Cicero's  absolute  silence,  seeing  that  it  is 
by  no  means  a  failing  of  his  to  be  silent  on  his  own  performances ;  he  never  quotes 
Lucretius.  Cicero's  opinion  on  Lucretius:  ad  Q.  fr.  2,  9,  8  (a.  700/5-1)  Lucrcti 
poemata  (cf.  Gkll.  1,  21,  5  in  carminibut  Lucreti  and  Vkli.ki.  2,  86,  2)  ut  scribis  ita 
»unt :  multis  luminibtu  ingenii,  multae  tamen  arti*,  i.e.  '  I  agree  with  your  view  that 
<even  though  the  work  as  a  whole  leaves  much  to  be  desired)  yet  there  are  many 
instances  of  genius  in  it.  and  the  art  displayed  throughout  is  very  considerable.' 
The  passage  has  been  needlessly  cumbered  with  emendations.  The  words  immedi- 
ately following  in  Cicero,  which  according  to  the  MSS.  refer  to  SaJ lust's  Empedo- 
clea  (192,  1),  are  made  by  many  writers,  by  alterations  in  the  text,  to  apply  to 
Lucretius:  ted  cum  <Berok  adds  ad  t/W>i/ici/»i>  veneris  (Jinierit  MHebtz),  virum 
te  putabo;  ti  Salluttii  Empetlorlea  legeris,  hominem  nott  putabo.  On  the  whole  of  this 
passage  see  FPolle,  Phil.  25,  501.  Bekok,  op.  i,  425.  Vahlek,  ind.  lect.  1881/82, 
8.  HNettleshti>,  Journ.  of  phil.  18,  85.  IKcbik,  dL».  Vindobon.  1,  841.  At  all 
events,  Cicero's  part  was  not  very  important,  and  it  might  almost  seem  that  he  was 
half  ashamed  of  being  sponsor  to  such  a  dangerous  work.  His  action  does  not  go 
very  far  to  confirm  the  otherwise  dubious  assertion  (ap.  Plin.  ep.  8, 15, 1)  M.  Tullium 
mira  benigmitate  poetarum  ingenia  fovute.  It  would  be  more  just  from  Lucretius' 
imitations  of  Cicero's  Aratea  (see  Munbo  on  Lucr.  5,  619)  to  infer  the  existence  of 
a  certain  connection  between  the  two.  See  also  Nkp.  Att.  12,  4  quern  post  Lucretii 
t'atullupje  mortem  multo  elegantistimum  poetam  umtram  tulisse  aeiatem  etc.  Ovid. 
am.  1,  15,  28.  trist.  2,  125.  Vitbuv.  9,  8.  Yeleei.  2,  86,  2  auctores  carminum  Yurro- 
nem  ac  Lucretium.  QoiStT.  10,  1,  87.  Macer  et  Lucretius  legendi  quidem,  sed  non  ut 
phrasin,  i.e.  corpus  elcxptentiae,  faciant.  elegante*  in  sua  quitque  materia,  sed  alter 
humilis,  alter  (Lucr.)  difficilu.  Stat.  silv.  2,  7,  76,  do<ti  furor  arduus  Lucreli. 
Horace  shows  his  acquaintance  with  Lucretius  in  several  passages  in  his  Satires, 
e.g.  1,  1,  13  (Lucr.  2,  104.  5,  161).  118  (Lucr.  8,  938).  1,  3,  38  (Lucr.  4,  1153).  1,  5, 101 
(Lucr.  5.  82).  1,  6,  4  (Lucr.  8, 1028).  18  (Lucr.  3,  69).  ep.  1,  16,  33  (Lucr.  2,  1005). 
c.  1,  20,  6  (Lucr.  4,  2).  Even  c  4,  7,  15  the  bonus  Ancus  (Lucr.  8,  1025)  is  again 
found.  E.  Goiikl,  ZftVG.  8,  421.  JAReisacker,  Hor.  u.  sein  Verh.  ru  Lucr.,  Bresl. 
1878.  AWei.nuaktnkr,  de  Horatio  Lucretii  imitatore,  Halle  1874.  Gell.  1,  21,  7 
nou  verba  sola,  ted  versus  projss  lotos  et  locos  quoque  Lucreti  plurimoa  teetotum  esse 
Vcrgilium  videmus.  Cf.  §  228,  6  in  fin.  So  too  Veruil  G.  2,  490  sqq.  may  bo 
supposed  to  think  especially  of  Lucretius.  RWomleb,  d.  Einfluss  d.  Lucr.  auf 
die  Dichter  d.  august.  Zeit.  I  (Vergil),  Greifsw.  1876.  Influence  on  Ovid,  s*e 
AZingebee,  Ovids  Verhaltn.  2,  12  ;  more  considerable  on  Manilius  (§  253,  5  ad  fin.). 
The  arcbaists  of  the  Hi  century  of  the  Christian  era  preferred  Lucretius  to 
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Vergil  (Tac.  dial.  23).  JJessen,  fiber  Lucr.  und  sein  Verhaltnis  zu  Catull  (c.  64) 
und  Spateren  (esp.  Arnobius),  Kiel  1872.  Cf.  §  214,  G.  On  the  use  made  of 
Lucretius  by  the  Panegyrists  see  SBkandt,  RhM.  88,  606.— On  the  chronology  of 
the  work  :  book  4  must  have  been  written  after  685/69 :  for  in  4,  73  sqq.  is  men- 
tioned the  covering  over  of  the  theatre  with  vela,  which  first  occurred  in  that 
year;  b.  6  after  695/59:  for  6,  109  are  mentioned  the  carbasina  vela  covering  the 
theatre,  which  were  only  introduced  at  that  time  (Plin.  NH.  19,  23).  Cf.  FMahx 
in  the  exercitat.  gramm.  spec.  18.   SBrandt,  JJ.  131,  601. 

3.  Characteristics  of  the  work.  The  deepest  veneration  for  Epicurus :  8,  3  te 
*e*/i/or,  o  Graiae  genii*  decus  .  .  .  (9)  tu  pater,  es  rerum  inventor  .  .  .  tuisque  er, 
inclule,  chartis,  floriferis  ul  ape*  in  saltibus  omnia  libant,  omnia  not  itidem  depasci- 
mur  aurea  dicta,  aurea  per  pet  ua  semper  dignissvma  vita.  Sympathy  with  Empe- 
dokles  :  1,  729  nil  tamen  hoc  (Emp.)  babuisse  (Siciliam)  viro  praeclarius  in  te  .  .  ut 
vix  huinana  videatur  stirpe  ereatu$.  Allusion  to  Ennius:  1,  117.  Lucretius  is  so 
firmly  convinced  of  the  truth  of  his  doctrine  that  he  looks  upon  the  errors  of 
others  with  compassion  and  self-congratulation  (2,  7-13),  and  he  is  so  certain  of 
the  merit  of  his  enterprise  that  he  is  engaged  on  it  night  and  day  (1,  143.  4,  966 
sq.)  and  forgets  all  the  difficulties  of  his  subject  (1,  413  sqq.  921)  and  the  treat- 
ment of  it  in  Latin  (propter  egestatem  patrii  sermonis  t,  140.  832.  8,  261),  in  the 
hope  of  renown  (1,  922),  which  he  claims  with  charming  naivete  primum  quod 
ma  gnu  doceo  de  rebut  el  artis  relligionum  (cf.  63  sqq.  84  sqq.  2,  44,  where  mortis 
ti  mores  are  mentioned)  animos  nodis  ex&olcere  per  go  ;  deinde  quod  obscura  de  re 
tam  lucida  pango  carmina,  musaeo  contingent  cuncta  lepore  (1,  990-933) ;  and  also 
on  account  of  the  novelty  of  his  attempt  (1,  926  avia  Pieridum  peragro  loca 
nullivs  ante  trita  solo  iuvatque  novo*  decerpere  jlores,  cf.  2,  1023  sqq.),  which  should 
be  understood  only  in  reference  to  Roman  literature.  A  certain  melancholy  per- 
vades his  whole  system,  see  e.  g.  8, 870-977  and  other  passages.  JReisacker,  der 
Todesgedanke  .  .  bes.  bei  Epikur  und  Lucretius,  Treves  1862.  His  instinct*  are 
attested  by  many  touching  descriptions  of  scenes  of  human  life  (1,  938  sqq.  2, 
1163  sqq.  8,  907  sqq.  5,  223  sqq.)  and  of  nature  (2,  29  sqq,  14-4  sqq.  852  sqq.). 

4.  Authorities  and  system.  Chief  fxind  of  information  on  the  Epicurean 
philosophy  :  Epicurea  ed.  HUsbxeb,  Lps.  1887.  FALanoe,  Gesch.  des  Ma- 
terialismus J  1,  99.  139.  JBRoyer,  les  arguments  du  material isme  dans  L.,  Par. 
1883.  IBbuns,  Lucrez-Studien,  Freib.  1884.  FSiemebino,  quaestt.  Lucrett., 
Konigsb.  1867  II.  JWoltjbr,  Lucr.  philosophia  cum  fontibus  comparata,  Gronin- 
gen  1877.  FBockemClleb,  Studd.  zu  Lucr.  u.  Epik.,  Stade  1877.  GLoumanx, 
quaestt.  Lucr.  (cap.  II  de  ratione  inter  Lucr.  et  Epic),  Brunswick  1882.  PRusch, 
de  Posidonio  Lucretii  auctore  (in  b.  6),  Greifsw.  1882  ;  Lucr.  u.  die  Isonomie,  JJ. 
133,  777.  EHallier,  Lucr.  carm.  e  fragmentis  Empedoclis  adumbratum,  Jena 
1857.  ABastleix,  quid  L.  debuerit  Empedocli,  Schleusingen  1875.  JALabson,  the 
atomic  theory  of  L.,  Lond.  1884.  WHMallock,  in  trod,  to  Lucr.,  Lond.  1876. 
JVeitch,  Lucr.  and  the  Atomic  theory,  Glasg.-  1875.  ABkieoer,  de  atomorum  Epi- 
curearum  motu  principali,  in  the  phil.  Abhh.  f.  MHertz,  Berl.  1888,  215.  ThBikd- 
seil,  quaestt,  Lucr.,  Anclam  1867;  de  omnia  infinitate  ap.  Lucr.,  Eschwege  1870. 
'WHoksciielmasx,  observatt.  Lucr.  alterae,  Lips.  1877  (on  the  inane  in  Lucr.; 
also  GTeichmClleb,  RhM.  38,  310).  CGxeisse,  das  omne  bei  L.,  JJ.  121,  837. 
FHOfer,  zur  Lehre  von  der  Sinneswahrnehmung  in  Lucr.  IV,  Stendal  1872. 
AJReisackeb,  quaestiones  Lucr.,  Bonn  1847 ;  Epicuri  de  animorum  natura  doc- 
trina  a  Lucretio  tractata,  Cologne  1855.  MEichxeb,  adnott.  ad  Lucr.  .  .  .  de 
animae  natura  doctrinam,  Berl.  1884.  HH expel,  die  Ethik  des  L.,  Salzwedel  1872. 
Diebitscb,  d.  Sittenlehre  des  L.,  Ostrowo  1886. 
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5.  Diction  and  metre.  FWAltesbitro,  de  usu  antiquae  locntionis  in  Lucr.t 
Gotha  1857.  CWFPholl,  de  formis  antiquis  Lucr.,  Bresl.  1859.  RSchitbert,  de 
Lucr.  verborum  formatione,  Halle  1865.  RBouterwek,  Lucr.  quaestiones  gramna. 
et  crit,,  Halle  1861.  FWHoltze,  syntaxis  Lucr.  lineamenta,  Lps.  1868.  HKklleh, 
de  verbb.  c.  praeposs.  compositis  ap.  L.,  Halle  1880.  EReicuenhart,  d.  subordi- 
nieronden  caus.  Conjj.  bei  L.  I,  Frankenthal  1881 ;  H  BlfbayrGW.  18,  98;  der  Inf. 
bei  L.,  Act.  Erlang.  4,  457.  KGneissb  (on  porro),  JJ.  123,  489.  FPoixe,  de  artis 
vocabulis  (philosophical  technical  terms)  quibusdam  Lucr.,  Dread.  1866. 
CGLStadleb,  de  sermone  Lucr.,  Jena  1869.  EKrabtscu,  de  abundanti  dicendi 
genere  Lucr.,  Berl.  1881.  JVahlen,  obss.  quaed.  sermonis  Lucr.,  Berl.  Vorl.-Verz. 
1881  f.  CWolfk,  de  Lucr.  vocabulis  singularibus,  Halle  1878.  FScbrortkr,  die 
Conditionalsatze  des  L.,  Jena  1874.  GKChn,  quaestt.  Lucr.  gramm.  et  metr.,  Bresl. 
1869.  EBOchel,  de  re  metrica  Lucr.,  Hoxter  1874.  TbBibt,  hist,  hexametri  lat, 
Bonn  1876,  20. 

6.  Incompleteness  (gaps,  repetitions,  ambiguous  constructions),  etc.  As  to  the 
extent  of  this  and  the  care  of  the  editor,  opinions  differ  (see  HPurmastn,  JJ.  67, 
658.  FPoi-lr,  PhiL  25,  508),  but  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  fact  itself  or  the 
greater  polish  of  the  early  books  (2-8)  when  compared  with  the  others.  FBocke- 
m(j  ller,  Stud,  zu  Lucr.  u.  Epikur  (Stade  1877)  1, 17.  HStOrrxbcro,  de  Lucr.  libro 
primo,  acta  Lips.  2,  867.  FNEtmASw,  de  interpolationibus  Lucr.,  Halle  1875. 
AForbiger,  de  L.  carmine  a  scrip  tore  serioris  aetatis  pertractato,  Lps.  1824. 
AKanrenoiesser,  de  L.  versibus  transponendis,  Gott.  1878.  KGnkisse,  de  versibus 
in  Lucr.  carmine  repetitis,  Strassb.  1878.  GLohmaxr  (n.  4)  p.  8  de  repetitionibus. 
ThToute,  JJ.  119,  541.— On  the  Proemium  (of  b.  1)  see  JVaheex,  Berl.  SBer.  1878, 
479.   HSauppe,  quaestt.  Lucr.  1880,  11.   FSusemihl,  Greifsw.  1884 ;  Phil.  44, 745. 

7.  On  Lucretius  and  his  work  see  e,g.  LGrasreroer,  de  Lucr.  carmine,  Munich 
1856  (de  L.  philosophia  5-21  ;  de  arte  L.  21-11),  and  especially  CMartha,  le 
]>o£me  de  Lucr. ;  morale,  religion,  science,  Par.  4  1885. — Mummsen,  RG.  8  *,  594. 
ABrieoeb,  in  the  Gegenwart<8  (1875),  169.    Ribbeck,  rom.  Dicht.  1,  278. 

8.  Ancient  commentators:  Valerius  Probus  (§  300,  4).  Hierortm.  in  Ruf. 
(2,  472  Vail.),  see  §  41,  4.  Cf.  JSteup,  de  Probis  81.— In  the  Middle  ages  Lucretius 
appears  to  have  been  completely  forgotten;  JJ  esses,  Phil.  80,  286.  Cf.  MHaupt, 
op.  8,  641. 

9.  All  the  MSS.  of  Lucretius  may  be  traced  back  to  the  long  lost  archetype 
(about  s.  IV- V,  without  separate  division  of  words),  of  which  in  the  9th  cent, 
there  were  still  three  copies  extant.  Of  these  we  still  possess  one,  the  Vossianus 
F.  80  s.  IX  in  Leyden  ('oblongus ' ;  facsimile  in  Chateuais  t.  56.  57),  see  EGobbl, 
RhM.  15,  401.  From  tl»e  second  copy,  very  similar  to  the  oblongus,  which  Poggio 
brought  from  Germany  to  Italy,  are  descended  the  numerous  Italian  MSS.,  which 
are  for  the  most  part  greatly  interpolated  ;  lastly,  from  the  third  are  derived  the 
Vossianus  Q.  94  s.  X  (' quadratus")  in  Leyden  (Chatelain  t.  58)  and  the  frag- 
ments at  Copenhagen  and  Vienna  (eight  schedae  Havnienses  and  ten  Vindobo- 
nenses.  Chatelain  t.  59.  60),  see  RJFHenricd»en,  de  fragm.  Gottorpiensi  Lucr., 
Eutin  1846.  EGobrl,  RhM.  12,  449.  See  esp.  Lachmann's  commentary  p.  8.  Also 
FPoi.i.e,  Phil.  25,  528.  517. — J  Woltjer  (new  examination  of  the  Leidenses),  J  J. 
119,  769.  He  makes  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  trace  back  to  a  still  earlier  arche- 
type than  that  of  Lachmann :  against  this  see  ABrieoeb,  J  J.  127,  558.— One  of 
the  interpolated  Italian  MSS.  is  the  Monac.  816*  ».  XV,  once  in  the  possession  of 
PVictorius  (cod.  Victorian u«) :  the  corrections  in  this  are  probably  due  to  IPon- 
tanus'  pupil,  MMarallus  (f  1500);  see  LSi-enqel,  Munchn.  Gel.  Anz.  83  (1851),  771. 
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WChbibt,  quaest.  Lucr.,  Munich  1855.  EGobel,  quaest.  Lucr.  crit.,  Salzb.  1857  ; 
BhM.  12,  458.  I>e  cod.  Victor,  by  HSacppb  (Gott.  1864)  and  BBoutebwex  (HaUe 
1865).   Mcxbo's  ed.  p.  7.  27.    FPollb,  PhU.  25,  518. 

10.  On  the  basis  of  these  MSS.  the  text  of  Lucretius  was  first  restored  by 
Lachmann  in  his  epoch-making  revision,  which  however  presumed  too  much  on 
corruption  in  the  text  and  accordingly  went  much  too  far  in  the  way  of  emenda- 
tion :  Lucrctii  de  rerum  natura  libri  sex.  CLachxaxxus  recensuit  et  emendavit, 
Berol.  1850  (*  1871):  also  CLachmaxxi  in  L.  libros  commentarius,  Berol.  1850 
(*  1882 ;  index  copiosus  to  the  commentary  by  FHabueb,  Berl.  1882).— Numerous 
critical  contributions:  JMabkland,  Hermath.  7,  153.  HPubmaxn  (Bresl.  1816. 
Naumb.  1849.  Lauban  1858,  1860.  Cottbus  1867.  Phil.  3,  66.  7,  733.  J  J.  115, 
273),  JSikbelis  (Lps.  1844),  HLotzb  (Phil.  7,  696),  WChbist  (Munich  1855), 
JJessbx  (Gott.  1868,  p.  10^10),  EGobbl  (Bonn  1854),  JNMadvio  (op.  1,  305.  adv. 
crit.  2,  22),  JBkb.vays  (RhM.  5,  533 ;  8,  159),  ThBebok,  op.  1,  423  sqq.,  FSusemihl 
and  ABbieoeb  (Phil.  14,  550.  23,  455.  623.  24,  422.  25,  67.  27,  28.  29,  417.  32,  47a 
83,  431.  41,  61),  LMOlleb  (ib.  15,  157),  ThBixdseil  (de  L.  libr.  I  et  II  qui  sunt  de 
atomis ;  Halle  1865,  on  1, 951-1118,  Berl.  1870),  FPollk  (Phil.  25, 269),  FBockemClleb 
(Lucretiana,  Stade  1868),  JLUssixo,  Tidskrift  f.Filol.  b.7  (Copenh.  1868),  PLaxoex 
(Phil.  34,  28),  WHorschelbaxx  (obss.  critt.  in  Lucr.  libr.  II,  act.  Lps.  5,  1,  see 
above  n.  4  ;  cf.  ABbieoeb,  JJ.  Ill,  609),  ThTohte,  JJ.  117,  123,  JWoltjeb,  JJ.  119, 
769  (also  ABbieoeb,  JJ.  127,  553).  125,  471.  CMFbakckxh,  JJ.  121,  765.  SBbaxdt, 
ib.  771.  AKaxxxkuiesseb,  JJ.  125,  833;  Phil.  43,  536.  JPPostoate,  Joura.  of 
philol.  16, 124.-Cf.  the  notices  by  FPollk,  PhiL  25,  484.  26,  290.  524.  ABbieoeb, 
JB.  1873, 1097.   1876  2,159.    1877  2,62.    1879  2,186.   18812,148.  18812,171. 

11.  Editions  (cf.  Mckbo  1,  p.  3-28).  Aldina  I  (1500)  cura  HAvancii  ;  cum 
comm.  IBPii,  Bonon.  1511.  Iuntina  (cura  PCaxdidi),  Flor.  1512.  Cum  comm. 
DLambixi,  Par.  1564.  1570.  Francof.  1588  and  later.  Cum  collectan.  OGifaxii, 
Antv.  1566  and  later.  Cum  notis  ThCbeech,  Oxon.  1695  and  later.  Cum  notis 
varr.  ed.  SHavebcamp,  Leid.  1725  II.  Ed.  CWakefield,  Lond.  1796  III,  Glasg. 
1813  IV  (cf.  Madvio,  op.  1,  306).  Ed.  HCAEichstaedt,  Vol.  I  (Prolegg.,  Text, 
Index)  Lps.  1801.  Ed.  AFobbioeb,  Lps.  1828.  Principal  edition :  Bee.  et  emend. 
CLachmaxx,  cum  commentario,  Berl.  1850.  II  (see  n.  10).  Ed.  JBbbxays,  Lps. 
1852.  With  notes  and  a  translation  by  HAJMuxao,  Cambr.  *  1886  III  (together 
with  an  ed.  of  the  text).  Edited  and  explained  by  FBockemClleb,  Stade  1878.  74 
II  (and  Studien  zu  L.  und  Epikur,  Stade  1877  and  other  works).  Commentary 
on  b.  1  by  JBbbxays  in  collected  treatises  (Berl.  1855)  2,  1. — With  introd.  and 
notes  to  1. 1.  III.  V  by  FKelsey,  Boston  1884.  B.  5  av.  comment,  crit.  et  explic. 
par  EBexoist  et  Laxtoixe,  Par.  1884.   Bks  1-8,  WLee,  Lond.  1884. 

12.  Translations  (German)  by  CLvKxebel  (Lpz.  1821  and  1831),  WBixoeb 
(Stuttgart  1868  sq.),  MSeydel  (Munich  1881). 

204.  The  younger  generation,  whose  prime  falls  into  the 
stormy  time  of  the  Civil  War  between  Pompey  and  Caesar, 
and  who  were  obliged  to  share  these  broils,  derived  therefrom  a 
passionate  and  excited  character  in  life  as  well  as  in  literature. 
Imbued  with  the  results  of  the  earlier  mental  culture  and  with 
Greek  refinement,  conscious  moreover  of  their  own  power,  these 
men  courageously  tried  new  paths  and  even  endeavoured  to  equal 
the  Greeks  themselves  in  literature.    Sallust  in  history,  and 
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Catullus  in  poetry,  show  how  successful  these  attempts  were,  both 
being  men  of  much  the  same  age  and  only  the  most  prominent 
of  a  considerable  number :  in  poetry,  Varro  Atacinus,  and  Licinius 
Calvus,  the  latter  nearly  equalling  Catullus ;  in  another  branch 
we  should  mention  the  Syrian  Publilius ;  in  prose,  M.  and  D. 
Brutus,  Caelius  Rufus,  Cornificius,  Curio,  Furnius,  and  many 
others.  Even  a  lady,  Hortensia,  appears  among  the  orators,  and 
other  ladies,  like  Catullus'  Lesbia,  wrote  poems.  All  these  writers 
and  orators  tend  towards  a  common  standard,  which  was  the 
chief  literary  characteristic  of  their  generation,  viz.  naturalness, 
simplicity  and  plainness,  though  sometimes  they  pursued  it  so 
intentionally  as  to  become  artificial  by  the  excess  of  it.  In 
poetry,  they  imitated  the  Alexandrine  poets,  sometimes  even  in 
the  subject-matter.  Epic  poems  on  mythological  subjects  were 
written  by  Valerius  Cato  (Diana),  Catullus  (Epithalamium  Pelei), 
Calvus  (Io),  Cinna  (Zmyrna),  Cornificius  (Glaucus),  Caecilius 
(Cybele) ;  epithalamia  and  hymenaeal  poems  by  Catullus,  Calvus 
and  Ticidas.  It  was  in  equal  harmony  with  Alexandrine  poetry 
and  with  the  loose  manners  of  the  time  and  these  circles,  that 
almost  every  one  of  these  poets  should  write  erotic  poetry.  In 
politics,  however,  they  were  divided,  and  political  motives  were 
strong  everywhere.  As  this  stirring  time  produced  an  entire 
literature  of  its  own,  so  poetvy  followed  the  men  and  the  move- 
ments of  the  day  with  its  productions ;  historical  composition 
betrayed  the  influence  of  politics  from  beginning  to  end,  and 
oratory  even"  then  began  to  suffer  in  consequence  by  being  stinted 
in  its  range  of  subjects. 

1.  Epigrams  on  contemporaneous  events  see  §  81,  2.  Iambics  §  88,  2.  Tro- 
chaic* e.g.  on  the  death  of  Crassus :  §  11,  2  ad  fin.  Cic.  ad  Q.  fr.  2,  8,  2  (a.  698/56) 
cum  omnia  moled  uta,  versus  deniquc  obscenissimi  in  Clodium  et  Clodiavi  dicerentur. 
Anonymous  epigrams  in  praise  of  Caesar  and  esp.  his  exjiedition  to  Britain  from 
the  cod.  Voss.  86  AL.  419-426.  PLM.  4,  59-71. 

2.  To  this  generation  belongs  (in  addition  to  Bibaculus  §  192,  4)  Maecius. 
Pompey  intrusted  to  him,  a.  699/55,  the  selection  of  the  plays  to  be  performed  at 
the  dedication  of  his  theatre.  Cic.  fam.  7,  1,  1  nobis  erant  ea  perpetienda  quae  8p. 
Maecius  probavisset  (here  the  Med.  rea<ls :  quae  s.  p.  [so  according  to  Baiteb,  but  sp. 
according  to  Mommskx,  Herm.  15,  114]  maecius  i.e.  Sp.  Maecius,  as  in  the  Sciiou 
Cruq.  p.  785b  we  read  Spurius  Metius  Tarpa;  the  reading  quae  scilicet  P.  Maecius 
in  PVictorius,  and  HJokdan,  Herm.  8,  80  is  wrong).  Hob.  sat.  1,  10,  38  mentions 
Tarpa  as  holding  an  official  appointment  (perhaps  that  of  magister  collegii)  at 
public  readings  of  the  poets  in  the  collegium  poetarium  (§  94,  7.  184,  2).  On  this 
cf.  Pohph.  nam  hi  fere  <pti  scenae  scribebant  ad  Tarpam  (previously  referred  to  as 
Maecius  Tarpa)  velut  emeudatorem  ea  adferebant.  Cf.  Verhandl.  d.  Heidelb.  PhiloL- 
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Vers.  168.  Nifperdey,  op.  508.  We  must  not  assign  an  earlier  date  to  Maecius, 
since  he  is  mentioned  in  Hob.  AP.  287  as  still  living,  and  the  young  Piso  (§  239, 7)  is 
for  his  future  poems  referred  to  the  judgment  of  Maecius  (Maeci  iudicU).  He  may 
have  been  born  about  665/89-670/84.  In  Donatus'  appendix  to  Suetonius'  vita  Ter. 
p.  25  R.  duo*  Terentios  poela*  fuitee  rcribit  Maecius,  the  same  Tarpa  is  probably 
intended. 

205.  C.  Sallustius  Crispus  of  Amiternum  (a.  668/86-720/34) 
devoted  the  last  years  of  his  eventful  life  after  Caesar's  death 
to  historical  composition.  At  first  he  wrote  a  monograph  on  the 
conspiracy  of  Catiline  (bellum  Catilinae),  more  from  literary 
sources  than  the  original  documents,  but  with  a  manifest  attempt 
at  impartiality.  His  treatment  of  the  subject  is  not  sufficiently 
accurate  in  respect  of  the  facts  and  the  chronological  order  of 
the  events,  aiming  chiefly  at  exploring  their  inner  sequence, 
the  tone  of  the  age  and  the  motives  of  the  leading  men,  which 
are  neatly  and  epigrammatically  presented  in  high-strained, 
peculiar  and  sometimes  conceited  phraseology.  His  Jugurtha 
exhibits  the  same  general  merits  and  defects,  but  is  more  evenly 
planned,  more  'polished  in  style  and  founded  on  more  careful 
research.  It  contains  an  objective  description  of  the  Roman 
oligarchy  in  its  deepest  degeneracy.  The  story  is  graphically 
developed  and  makes  a  stronger  impression  on  the  reader's  mind 
because  of  the  calmer  and  cooler  spirit  which  the  historian  here 
assumes.  His  last  work,  and  the  largest  and  most  mature,  con- 
sisted of  five  books  of  Historiae,  commencing  with  the  year  of 
Sulla's  death  (676)  and  carried  down  to  687,  though  they  were 
perhaps  never  completed.  This  work  was  planned  in  the  same 
way  as  the  two  smaller  treatises,  but  the  only  remains  of  it  are 
four  speeches,  two  letters  and  fragments  (considerably  increased 
of  late).  Two  letters  ad  Caesar  em  senem  de  republica  and  the 
invectiva  Sallusti  in  Ciceronem  (to  which  there  is  also  Ciceronis 
in  Sallustium  responsio)  are  wrongly  ascribed  to  Sailust. 

1.  The  spelling  SaUwtliut  has  the  best  authorities  in  its  favour  and  is  in 
accordance  with  etymology.— Hierosym.  on  Euseb.  chr.  ad  a.  Abr.  1930—667/87 
(in  cod.  Freher.  ad  1931=768/86)  SaUustuu  Criepue  acriptor  hittoricus  in  Sabinis 
AmUerni  mucilur ;  and  ad  1981=718/36,  Salluttius  diem  obitt  quadriennio  ante 
actiacum  bellum.  Chron.  pasch.  1  p.  347  Dind.  (perhaps  after  Phlegon's  'OXvfivuwiKtu, 
Reippkbschkid  Suet.  381)  :  .  .  .  vw&ruv  Mapiov  rb  f  nal  Kir**  t6  (668/86)  2a- 
XoOtrriot  eyrrrWl  *aXa*&u*  6KTuf}piau,  and  p.  359,  vt.  Kinrwpirov  icai  TZapbrov  (a.  715/39) 
laXoOartot  dW&ve  wp6  rptw  I6uv  uatuw  (13  May).  Gkll.  17, 18  if.  Varre  .  .  .  inlibro 
quern  acriptil 1  Pius  out  tie  pace''  C.  Salltutium  ecriptorem  seriae  illiue  et  sever  a  e  orationis, 
in  cuius  historia  notionee  censorial  fieri  atque  exerceri  videmus,  in  adulter io  depre- 
hensum  ab  Annio  MUone  loris  bene  caesum  dicit  (after  Sail  list's  death,  Varro  f  727/27) 
el  cum  dedisset  pecuniam  dimissum.    Cf.  Porfh.  Hor.  sat.  1,  2,  41.   Sebv.  Aen.  6,  612. 
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Cic.  in  Sail,  invectiv.  14.—  Trib.  pi.  702/52.  Was  lie  leg.  pro  quaest.  in  Syria 
704/50  V  Mommsks,  Herm.  1,  171.  He  was  expelled  from  the  Senate  by  the  censors 
704/50  (Cic.  in  Sail,  invectiv.  16.  Dio  40, 63) ;  reinstated  705/49  by  Caesar,  through 
his  reappointment  to  the  quaestura  (Cic.  in  Sail.  17  ;  cf.  21).  706/48  he  commanded 
a  legion  in  Illyria  (Obos.  6,  15,  8).  707/47  negotiator  on  behalf  of  Caesar  with  the 
insurgent  legions  in  Campania  (App.  b.  c.  2,  92.  Dio  42,  52,  1).  708/46  praetor 
(b.  afr.  8.  34)  and  proconsul  in  Africa;  bell,  afr.97.  In  this  position  he  enriched 
himself  by  exactions;  see  Cic.  in  Sail.  19.  Dio  43,  9.  He  was  the  possessor  of  the 
horti  Sallustiani.  Tac.  ann.  3,  30  Crispum  equeatri  ortum  loco  C.  Salluatiua,  rerum 
Horn.  florentiasmua  auctor,  sororis  nepotem  in  rumen  adacivit  etc  (cf.  Hob.  carm.  2,  2. 
sat.  1,  2,  48)— Portraits?   Bebnoolli,  rom.  Ikonogr.  1,  200. 

2.  Sall.  Cat.  4  ubi  animus  ex  multia  miaeriia  atque  periculis  requievii  et  mihi  reli- 
quam  aelatem  a  re  publico  procul  habendam  decrevi  .  .  .  statui  rea  gestas  populi 
R.  carptim  ut  quaeque  memoria  digna  videbantur  peracribere  ,  .  .  igitur  de 
Catilinae  coniuratione  quam  veriaaume  potero  paucia  absolvam.  The  work  is  called 
bdlum  Catilinae  in  Qcist.  3,  8,  9  and  in  the  subscription  of  the  Paris.  8orb.  500 
(see  n.  8),  cf.  also  the  passage  in  Suidas  n.  7  ;  it  is  called  b.  Catiliuarium  or  rather 
6.  Catulinarium  (on  this  see  EWolpflim,  Arch.  f.  lat.  Lexicogr.  1,277)  in  the  super- 
scription of  the  Paris.  Sorb. ;  composed  after  Caesar's  death  (53.  54),  published 
about  712/42.  'Many  historical  and  chronological  inaccuracies  in  it  have  been 
pointed  out.  Cicero  is  treated  with  much  tact,  in  that  he  is  neither  overpraised 
nor  blamed;  but  the  writer's  personal  partiality  for  Caesar  appears  in  some 
places.  General  introductions,  digressions  and  speeches;  following  the  example 
of  Greek  writers  (C.  Salluatiua  in  hello  iugurthino  et  Catilinae  nihil  ad  hiatoriam 
pertinentibua  principiis  oraus  eat  Qcimt.  8,  8,  9).  BDietsch,  quo  tempore  quoque 
consilio  Sallustius  Catilinam  scripserit,  Grimma  1856.  WIhnb,  Wurzb.  Philol.- 
Vers.  (Lpz.  1869)  105.  HDCbi,  de  Cat  Sail,  fontt.  ac  fide,  Berne  18?2 ;  JJ.  113,  Sol. 
CJohx,  Entetehungsgesch.  der  Catil.  Verschw.,  JJ.  Suppl.  B.  8,  701 ;  RhM.  31,  401. 
CBuBKsrn  in  the  comm.  Bibbeckianae  219.  JBesbbb,  de  Catil.  coniur.,  Lps.  1881. 
ELanu,  d.  Strafverfahren  gegen  d.  Catilinarier  und  Caesars  und  Catos  darauf 
bezugliche  Beden  bei  Sail.,  Schonthal  1884.   See  also  §  179,  20, 1. 

Editions  by  FKbit*,  ed.  illustr.,  Lps.  1828.  BDibtsch,  Lpz.  1864.  JHSchmalz, 
Gotha4  1886.  PThomas,  Brussels  1884.  AMCoob,  Lond.  1884.  BDTcbnbb,  Loud. 
1887.— AEussneb,  Lpz.  1887.— Translated  by  CHolieb,  Stuttgart  1868.  Criticism 
and  explanation:  CWNacck  (the  preface),  Konigsb.  i/d.  NM.  1850.  JKvicala, 
ZfoG.  14,  579.  AEussxEB,  BhM.  27,  498.  Bitschl,  op.  8,  818.  Nippbbdky,  op.  452 
and  others. 

8.  lug.  5  bdlum  acripturua  aum  quod  P.  R.  cum  Iugurtha  geaait,  primum  quia 
magnum  et  atrox  variaque  victoria  fuit,  dehinc  quia  tunc  primum  auperbiae  nobilitatia 
obviam  Hum  eat.  Bellum  iugurthinum  (thus  in  the  superscription  of  the  Paris. 
Sorb.,  ap.  Qcint.  8,  8,  9),  probably  chiefly  following  the  memoirs  of  Sulla,  8caurus 
and  Rutilius,  making  use  of  Sisenna  (lug.  95,  2)  and  of  other  authorities  (ib.  17,  7 
ex  libria  Punicia  qui  regis  Hiempaolia  dicebantur  nobia  interpretatum  «»(),  but  the  work 
is  not  very  reliable  in  its  geography  and  ethnography.  The  political  point  of 
view  (ib.  5,  1)  predominates,  but  does  not  lead  the  writer  into  partiality.  The 
speeches  of  Memmius  (c.  81)  and  Marius  (c.  85)  are  excellent  portraitures  of  poli- 
tical situations.  The  work  concludes  with  a  significant  glance  at  Marius.  The 
plan  (introduction,  digressions  and  speeches)  is  on  the  whole  the  same  as  in  the 
Catiline;  phrases  are  frequently  repeated  from  the  Catiline  and  from  the  Jugurtha 
itself ;  but  the  single  }>arta  are  in  better  proportion  to  each  other.  WIhwk,  ZfGW. 
34,  47.   HWibz,  d.  stoffl.  und  zeitl.  Gliederung  des  lug.,  in  d.  Festachr.  d.  Zttr. 
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Kantonsschule  z.  Philol.-Vers.  in  Zurich  1887, 1.— Editions  by  ChGHebzog,  Lpz. 
1*40.  OEichebt,  Bresl.  1867.  PThomas,  Brussels  1877.  JHSchmalz,  Gotha  »  1886. 
WPBhooke,  Loud.  1885.— BDietsch,  obsa.  criticae  in  lug.  partem  extremam, 
Grimma  1845.  Widmaxx,  de  Memmii  oratione,  Blaubearen  1857.  Mommsbx,  Herm. 
1,  427  ;  on  the  chronology  of  the  war  see  the  same  author,  BG.  2*,  146.  155.  On 
the  other  side  HFPelham,  Journ.  of  philoL  7  (1877),  91.— Translated  (in  German) 
by  CHolzeb,  Stuttg.  1868.  Editions  of  the  Catiline  and  Jugurtha  by  GLoxo 
(with  the  chief  fragments  of  the  Histories,  by  JGFbazeb)  Lond.1 1890.  CMkkivalb, 
Lond.*  1858.  WWCapes,  Oxf.  1884.  Translation,  with  notes,  by  AWPollabd, 
Lond.  1882. 

4.  The  Historiae  were,  as  far  as  the  subject  is  concerned,  a  continuation  of 
Sise iina's  work.  The  history  of  Sulla  was  purposely  omitted  (lug.  95,  2).  It  extended 
bi*  *eno*  per  anno*  (Acsox.  op.  13,  2,  61).   That  it  opened  with  a.  676/78  is  quite 
certain  (the  first  words  were  Res  populi  rom.  3/.  Lepido  Q.  Catulo  cos*,  ac  deinde 
militiae  et  domi  gestae  compotui;  cf.  also  Acsox.  l.L),  nor  does  anything  in  the 
fragments  lead  us  beyond  a.  687/67.   Here  too  the  author  aimed  at  historical 
impartiality ;  see  §  206,  2.    For  rhetorical  purposes,  perhaps  in  the  2nd  century 
after  Chr.,  a  collection  was  prepared  of  all  the  Sallustian  speeches  (15)  and  letters 
(6)  arranged  according  to  their  order  of  succession  in  the  Bella  and  Historiae 
(HJobdax,  Herm.  6,  74) :  in  this  are  preserved  4  speeches  (Lepidi,  Philippi,  Cottae, 
Macri)  and  2  letters  (Cn.  Pompei,  Mithridatis)  from  the  Historiae.   This  collection 
is  extant  in  a  complete  form  in  Vatican.  8864  a.  X.  (facsim.  in  Chatelaix  t.  54,  2), 
where  is  the  observation :  C.  Crispi  Sallust  i  oratione*  excerptae  de  belli*  explicit 
fe/icUer.  C.  Crispi  Sail  tut  i  oratione*  excerptae  de  hiatorii*  incipit/eliciler.  JCObelli, 
hist,  crit.  eclogarum  ex  Sail,  hist.,  Zur.  1883.   EWolfflix,  Phil.  17,  154  and  esp. 
HJobdax,  BhM.  18,  584.    There  are  also  extant  considerable  fragments  of  b.  2  and 
8,  preserved  by  means  of  portions  of  a  MS.  of  a.  IV; Y,  which  are  to  be  found  at 
Berlin,  Borne  and  especially  at  Orleans,  aud  are  proved  to  belong  to  the  hist,  by 
the  fact  that  the  commencement  of  the  speech  of  Cotta  and  the  close  of  Pompey's 
letter  (see  above  1.  11)  recur  in  them;  the  f ragmen  turn  Berolinense  (found  at 
Toledo,  first  published  by  GHPkbtz,  Abh.  d.  Berl.  Akad.  1847,  Berl.  1848,  first  recog- 
nised as  a  fragment  of  Sallust  by  KLKoth,  BhM.  8,  433) ;  the  fragment*  Vaticana 
Beg.  1283  (facsimile  in  Zaxgem.-Wattexbach'b  Exempla  t.  7  and  in  Chatelaix  t. 
51 ;  cf.  HJobdax,  de  vaticanis  Sail.  hist.  1.  Ill  reliquiis,  Herm.  5,  896.   14,  634. 
EHauleb,  Wien.  Stud.  10,  136) ;  the  f ragmen ta  Aurelianensia  (cod.  196  M)  dis- 
covered aud  deciphered  by  EHauleb  1886;  cf.  the  same  author  Wien.  Stud.  8,  815; 
Bev.  de  philol.  40,  113  ;  Wiener  SBer.  1886,  615  and  his  edition  of  all  the  Orleans 
fragments  in  the  Wien.  Stud.  9,  25 :  the  whole  is  also  found  in  Jordan's  ed.*  1887 
p.  127.   These  fragments  refer  to  the  years  679/75-681/78. — The  Historiae  were 
made  use  of  by  Livy  and  others,  by  Plutarch  and  Cassias  Dio,  and  especially 
by  Julius  Exuperantius  (§  445,  8).   More  recent  collections  of  the  fragments  of 
the  Hist,  by  FKbitz  (disposita  suisque  comm.  illustrata,  Lps.  1853 ;  and  newly 
arranged  and  explained,  Erfurt  1856),  again  in  Dietsch's  ed.  v.  1859  Vol.  2  (n.  9; 
additions  in  the  BhM.  18,  478.  19,  147).   For  the  speeches,  letters  and  fragments 
independently  preserved  (vid.  supr.)  see  especially  HJobdax's  Sallust.  *  1887,  111. 
Cf.  HJobdax,  de  8all.  hist,  libri  II  reliquiis,  Konigsb.  1887.— Sail,  oratt.  et  epistt. 
ex  hist.  ed.  JCObelli,  Zur.  1831  (and  frequently).    GLixkeb,  Sail.  hist,  prooemium 
.    .   .    restituere  tentavit,  Marb.  1850.   JCSchlihmkb,  hist,  rerum.  gest.  in  hist. 
Salt,  libris,  Utr.  1860.   Cf.  BKlotz  in  Jahn'a  Arch.  15,  362. — Criticism:  Madvio, 
adv.  2,  293.   LLaxoe,  de  Philippi  orationis  ap.  Sail,  loco,  Lps.  1879.  On  an  hitherto 
unknown  old  copy  of  the  oratt.  and  epistt.  see  LLaxoe,  Leipz.  Stud.  2,  290. 
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5.  The  same  Vaticanus  8864  (n.  4  1. 12)  has  preserved  an  oration  and  an 
epistle  ad  Caesarem  senem  de  re  publica,  both  no  doubt  of  the  Imperial  period  and 
the  productions  of  rhetorical  schools,  both  unreal  and  obviously  written  in  imita- 
tion of  Sallust's  diction,  with  exaggerated  archaic  spelling.  The  epistle  is  very 
prolix  and  partly  contains  the  same  propositions  as  the  oration,  but  has  uo  further 
connection  with  it.  They  seem  to  be  treatises  on  the  same  theme,  from  different 
points  of  view,  but  (to  judge  from  the  similarity  of  their  arrangement,  spirit, 
language  and  many  phrases)  certainly  of  the  same  age,  if  not  by  the  same  author, 
which  is  the  opinion  of  Orelli  and  Jordan  *,  the  latter  places  him  in  the  time 
between  the  Flavii  and  Antonini,  while  Orelli  fixes  on  the  age  of  Fronto  and  sup- 
poses Fronto  to  be  the  author  of  the  collection  of  the  orations  and  letters  of  Sallust. 
Cf.  Tkufkel,  Tubinger  Doctorenverzeichn.  v.  1868,  p.  18.  HJordax,  de  suasoriis  ad 
Caes.  senem  de  rep.  inacriptis,  Berl.  1868.  OHartuxo,  de  Sail,  epistolis  ad  Caes. 
senem,  Halle  1874.  CSpandau,  eine  Salluststudie,  Baireuth  1869  asserts  the  Sal- 
lustian  origin  of  both  works ;  that  of  the  epistle  is  affirmed  equally  unconvincingly 
by  LHellwig,  de  genuina  Sail,  ad  Caes.  epistula  cum  incerti  alicuius  suasoria 
iuncta,  Lps.  1878.  See  against  this  FVooel,  act.  semin.  Erlang.  1, 841.  KSchenkl, 
ZfoG.  22,  668.    The  best  text  in  Jordan's  Sallust »  1887, 141. 

6.  The  reciprocal  i  n  vec  ti  vae  (this  title  and  that  of  controversiae  are  tradi- 
tional ;  suasoriae  would  be  more  correct.  LGurlitt,  Phil.  Suppl.  5,  597)  of  Sallust 
and  of  Cicero  were  composed  for  each  other,  and  are  the  work  of  one  and  the  same 
rhetorician,  who  for  the  adornment  of  these  wordy  orations  borrowed  many  details 
from  the  political  ribaldry  of  the  period  immediately  following  Cicero's  and 
Sallust's  death.  The  analogies  between  the  invect.  in  Tull.  and  Dio  46,  1  sqq.  and 
the  invect.  in  Tull.  5  with  epist.  ad  Caesar,  senem  de  rep.  9,  2  are  probably  due  to 
the  employment  of  the  same  authorities.  The  invectiva  in  Tullium  is  unsuspect- 
ingly quoted  as  Sallustian  by  Quintilian  (4,  1,  68;  9,  8,  89  ;  and  11,  1,  21).  Subse- 
quently also  by  Dona  t  us  and  Servius  (see  the  latter  on  Aen.  6,  623).  The  invectiva 
in  Sallustium  (20)  by  Diomed.  GL.  1,  887  de  per/ecto  (cf.  comedor)  ambigitur  apud 
vt  teres,  comestut  an  comesus  et  comesurus.  ted  f  Didius  (so  the  MSS. :  Tullius  Jordan, 
Epidius  GLinkeb;  see  §  211,  4)  ait  de  Sallustio  ^comesto  patrimonial  Cf.  Cohradi, 
quaestura  85,  ChGHerzog  (Programme  v.  Gera  1834  sqq.),  Tecffkl  1.1.  (1868) 
14.  HJobdax,  Herm.  11,  805,  FVooel,  act.  semin.  Erlang.  1,  325.  Extant  in  early 
MSS.  in  WolfenbUttel  (Gud.  335  s.  X),  London  (Harl.  2716  s.  IX/X ;  2682  s.  XI ; 
3859  s.  XII)  and  Munich  (19472  s.  XI,  4611  s.  XII).  On  an  Adraont.  MS.  s.  XII 
MPet8cuknig,  ZfoG.  34, 1.  Revisions  of  the  text  by  GBaitkr  in  Orelli's  Cic.  2s, 
1421;  Baiter-Kayseb's  Cic.  11,  147  (in  CFWMClleb'b  Cic.  4,  3,  315)  and  esp.  in 
HJorda.Vs  Sallust  («1887)  155. 

7.  Old  commentators.  Aemilius  Asper  (Ltd.  de  magistr.  8,  8  AlfJXiot  is 
vTrof.nr^ftari  tQv  Za\\ov<rriov  Urroptuv.  CftARts.  GL.  1,  216,  28  Asper  oommcntario 
Sallustii  Historiarum  J).  Suidas  V.  Zi^o/fto* :  Zyrdfitoi  ffO^ierHjt  weuSeiaat  irl  'ASpiavov 
Kaiaapot  (ypaif-e  .  .  .  nerd^pafftp  AXyurwt  tu*  'larofxQp  ZaXowriou  tow  (hi/muiou 
loropiKov  tQ»  KaXoviUvta*  oiVou  BeXwv  (Bella).  An  anonymous  commentator  on  the 
Catiline  is  mentioned  by  Suhixgab,  hist,  schol.  1,  254.  Besides  a  collection  of  the 
speeches  (see  n.  4)  there  was  perhaps  (AvGutschmid)  a  collection  of  the  geo- 
graphical sections  of  Sallust.  Cf.  KMCllenhoff,  Deutsche  Altertumskunde  1,  75. 
— Praise  of  the  Sallustian  topographical  descriptions  in  Licimaxus  below  §  206, 
4  ad  fin.  and  Avien.  ora  mark.  86  inditam  detcriplionem  qua  locorum  formulam 
imaginemque    .    .    .   poem  in  tbtutut  dedit  lepore  linguae. 

a  Manuscripts.  On  the  transmission  of  the  speeches  and  letters  contained 
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in  the  Historiae  see  n.  4. — The  MSS.  of  the  Bella  are  divided  into  two  classes.  The 
older  gives  a  better  text,  but  has  a  gap  in  lug.  103,  2  to  112, 8.  Its  best  representa- 
tives are  first  Paris.  16024  (Sorb.  500)  s.  X  (Chatelain  t.  52,  2),  next  Paris. 
16025  (Sorb.  1576)  s.  X  (Chatelain  t.  52,  2) ;  to  this  class  belong  e.g.  Gruter's  lost 
Nazarianus,  and  the  Leid.  Voss.  73  9.  XI,  which,  though  decidedly  corresponding 
with  the  first  class,  yet  contains  the  missing  chapters,  at  first  hand,  in  the  right 
place.  The  later  class  of  MSS.  (which  have  been  greatly  interpolated)  fill  up  the 
large  gap  in  the  lug.  and  contain  besides  much  genuine  matter  (Gat.  6,  2.  lug. 
21,  4.  44,  5)  which  is  omitted  from  the  first  class  :  the  best  representative  of  this 
class  is  Monac.  14477  s.  XI.  The  text  of  the  speeches  and  letters  in  Vatic.  3864 
(see  n.  4 )  is  often  arbitrarily  altered.  For  the  differing  theories  as  to  the  relation  of 
these  two  classes  to  each  other,  see  KLEoth  (BhM.  9, 129, 680),  BDietsch  in  his  ed. 
of  1859,  and  EWolfflin  (Phil.  17.  519,  and  against  him  EBrextaso,  de  C.  Sallustii 
Crispi  codd.  recensendis,  Frankf.  186-1  p.  2  sqq.),  H.  Jordan  (on  Vat.  3864,  in  the 
Henn.  1,  281 ;  on  the  cod.  Nazarianus,  ib.  p.  240;  cf.  8,  460.  11,  830),  HWibz,  de 
fide  et  auctorit,  cod.  Sail.  Paris.  1576,  Aarau  1867 ;  Phil.  Anz.  7,  151 ;  ZfGW.  81, 
272.  KNipperdey,  op.  540.  MHehtz,  JJ.  95,  818.  AWeikhold,  quaestt.  Sail, 
maxime  ad  libr.  Vat.  3864  spectantes,  in  the  Acta  Lips.  1,  183.  FChThDieck,  de 
ratione  quae  inter  Sail.  cod.  Vat,  8864  et  Paris.  500  intercedat,  Halle  1872.  GBOse, 
de  fide  et  auctoritate  cod.  Sail.  Vat.  3864,  Gott.  1874.  OAkhalt,  quae  ratio  in 
libris  recensendis  Sail,  recte  adhibeatur,  Jen.  1876.  AEussneh.  Phil.  25,  343  and  in 
Wurzb.  Festgruss  (1868)  158  184  ;  JB.  1877  2,  156.  LKuhlmann,  de  Sail.  cod.  Par. 
500,  Oldenb.  1881 ;  quaestt.  Sail,  crit.,  Oldenb.  1887.  ANitschneb,  de  locis  Sail,  qui 
ap.  scriptt.  et  grammaticos  vett.  leguntur,  Gott.  1884.  On  a  worthless  Bostock 
MS.  OCLAbos,  JJ.  Suppl.  7,  248  (previously  collated  in  Classical  journ.  19  [1791], 
144) ;  on  a  worthless  Bostock  fragment  of  the  lug.  Phil.  89,363 ;  on  other  fragments 
at  Montpellier  and  Paris.  10195  s.  XI  (Chatel.  t.  53)  MBoxket,  Herm.  14,  157. 

9.  Editions  e.g.  Bile  1538  (by  Glareamits).  Ed.  LCarrio,  Antv.  1578,  1580. 
JGrdter,  Frankf.  1607.  JWabse,  Cantabr.  1710.  E  rec.  et  c.  notis  GCortii,  Lps. 
1724  (a  reprint  Lps.  1825  sqq.).  Bee.  et  cum  notis  varr.  ed.  SHavkrcamp,  the  Hague 
1742  II  (a  reprint  by  CHFrotscheb,  Lps.  1828  HI).  FDGrblach  (recogn.,  varr. 
lectU,  commentarios  et  indd.  adiecit,  Bas.  1828 — 41  III ;  denuo  rec.  atque  ed,  Bas. 
1832 ;  rec.,  adnot.  crit.,  indicibus  hist,  et  gramm.  instruxit ;  acc.  historicorum  vett. 
roman.  fragm.  a  CLBoth  collecta,  Bas.  1852  II ;  the  revised  text,  introductory 
treatise,  and  selected  readings,  Stuttg.  1870),  FKbitz  (ad  fid.  codd.  rec.  c.  comm., 
Lps.  1828.  1834  f.  II  with  an  ind.,  and  the  fragmenta  1853 ;  recogn.  et  succincta 
annot,  illustr.,  Lps.  1856),  EWFabri  (with  notes,  Nttrnb.*  1845),  JCObelli  (Zur. 
1840  and  1853),  BDietsch  (Lps.  1843-1816;  large  critical  edition,  Lps.  1859  II ;  with 
German  notes,  I.  Lpz.  186-1)  BJacobs  (Berl.»  1886  by  HWibz). 

Texts  by  GLinkeb  (Vienna  1855),  AEussneb  (Biblioth.  Teub.,  1887).  ASchbin- 
Dt.BE,  Prague  1883.  IPbammeb,  Vienna  1886  (likewise  sallust.  MiszeUen,  Vienna  1887) 
and  especially  HJordam  (with  a  trustworthy  critical  apparatus,  Berl.3  1887). 

10.  Critical  and  explanatory  works:  G  Linker,  Emendationen  zu  SalL,  Wiener 
SBer.  18  (185-1),  261.  HJokdan,  Herm.  1,  229.  AEcsskeb  in  the  Wurzb.  Festgruss 
(1868)  158,  and  exercitt.  Sallust.,  Wurzb.  1868.  KNippbrdey,  op.  542.  GUxokb- 
mann,  Bemerkk.  zu  Sail.,  Bhcinbach  1878;  JJ.  119,  554.  PhKlimscha,  ZfoG.  29, 
166:  sallust.  MiszeUen,  Krerusier  1883.  CMeiskb,  BlfbayrGW.  19,  451.  20,  485. 
ThOtitz,  JJ.  131,  267.  AWkidneb,  advers.  Sail.,  Dortm.  1886.  FUbbb  (§  206,  9). 
Mollweide,  glossae  Sail.,  Strassb.  1887. 

11.  Translations  e.g.  by  LNeuffbb  (Lpz.  1819),  CCless  (Stuttg.  1855  and 
1865 II),  BDietsch  (Stuttg.  1858). 
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206.  Sallust  was  the  first  Roman  historian  who  wrote  in 
obedience  to  fixed  rnles.  Leaving  the  tracks  of  his  Roman 
predecessors,  he  found  his  models  among  the  Greeks,  where  he 
was  especially  interested  and  influenced  by  Thukydides.  He  fol- 
lowed the  Greek  historian  in  selecting  subjects  taken  from  the  his- 
tory of  his  own  time.  Though  he  did  not  succeed  in  reaching  the 
elevated  stand-point,  the  penetrating  criticism  and  objective  tone 
of  his  model,  he  may  be  allowed  to  rival  Thukydides  in  truthful- 
ness and  impartiality.  Even  in  the  outward  arrangement  of  his 
work  he  reminds  the  reader  of  Thukydides,  especially  in  his  in- 
troductory remarks  and  the  speeches  which  he  intersperses,  and 
which  serve  to  characterise  the  whole  position  of  affairs  and 
the  principal  actors.  There  is,  however,  in  the  Roman  historian, 
a  predominance  of  the  rhetorical  element  which  frequently  inter- 
feres with  the  historical  style,  and  the  narrative  is  overloaded 
with  general  reflections.  Sallust  excels  in  delineations  of  cha- 
racter and  the  representation  of  the  motives  of  the  age ;  a 
constant  increase  of  literary  power  in  this  respect  is  manifest 
from  the  Catiline  to  the  Histories.  Herein,  as  well  as  in  the 
great  care  bestowed  upon  formal  polish,  he  had  no  predecessor 
among  his  countrymen,  while  among  his  successors  only  Tacitus 
is  to  be  compared  to  him.  Like  Thukydides,  though  perhaps  not 
to  the  same  extent,  Sallust  was  no  fast  writer  and  took  great 
pains  with  his  works.  Like  his  great  model,  he  endeavours  to  be 
brief,  sententious  and  concise,  to  such  a  degree  as  to  become 
obscure  and  involved ;  in  many  details  of  his  diction  he  purposely 
deviated  from  the  usage  of  his  time,  and  moulded  his  style  in 
imitation  of  Greek  analogies  and  of  archaic  writers,  especially 
Cato  the  Elder.  His  archaic  diction  and  rhetorical  colouring 
gained  Sallust  great  authority  in  the  time  of  Fronto,  and  again 
at  the  close  of  the  4th  and  in  the  5th  century  of  the  Christian 
era. 

1.  Mabt.  14,  191  primus  romana  Crispus  in  historia.  Quiwt.  2,  5,  19  Licium  a 
pueris  may  is  (legi  vdim)  quam  SaJlustium,  Hsi  hie  historian  maior  est  audor,  ad  quern 
tamen  intdlrgendum  iam  pro/ectu  opus  sit. — Vkllei.  2,  86,  2  aemulum  Thucydidi* 
SaUustium.  Qcixr.  10,  1,  101  nec  opponere  Thucyduli  SaJlustium  vertar.  Sex.  suas. 
6,  21  hoc  (a  summary  of  character  in  relating  the  death  of  an  eminent  person)  semel 
aut  iterum  a  Thucydide  factum,  item  in  paucissimis  personis  usurpatum  a  Sallustio 
It  is  significant  that  Sallust  chose  Thukydides  for  his  pattern  among  the  Greek 
historians,  but  that  very  fact  explains  why  his  imitation  could  not  be  successful  in 
the  most  important  points.  Sallust  held  opposite  political  views  and  was  as  decided 
an  adherent  of  the  Democratic  party  as  Thukyd  ides  was  of  the  Aristocracy ;  gravity 
and  dignity  are,  moreover,  natural  to  Thukydides,  and  artificially  acquired  by 
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Sallust.  It  has  often  been  remarked  that  Sallust's  tone  is  at  variance  with  the 
facts  of  his  life.  This  was  in  ancient  times  asserted  with  great  vehemence  by 
Lenaeus  (§  211,  3),  who  tanto  amort  erga  patroni  (On.  Pompey's)  memoriam  exatitit  ut 
Sallustium  hiatoricum,  quod  turn  oris  probi,  animo  inverecundo  (i.e.  as  a  hypocrite) 
acripaiaaet,  acerbiaaima  salura  laceraverit,  lastaurum  el  lurconem  el  nebulonem  popi- 
nonrmque appellant  (perhaps  a  hexameter  lla*taurus  lurco  nebulo^turpia}  que pojnno"> 
and  from  a  Menippean  satire  ?  Blchkler,  Petr.  ed.  min.  *  p.  248)  el  vita  script iaque 
monatroaum,  proeterea  priscorum  CatonU  verborum  ineruditiaaimum  furem  (Si:et«'X. 
gramm.  15  cf.  below  n.  8,  1.  10).  But  even  such  an  honest  man  as  Gellius  (see  §  205, 
1  1.  11)  remarks  that  actions  like  those  in  Milo's  house  can  scarcely  be  thought 
possible  from  the  austere  tone  of  Sallust's  works;  hence  MACRonirs  (sat.  8,  18,  9) 
calls  Sallust  graviaaimua  alienae  luxuriae  obiurgator  el  cenxor.  Symmachus  also 
(ep.  5,  68)  calls  him  acriptor  ttilo  lanlum  probandua ;  nam  morum  eiua  damna  non 
sinunt  ul  ab  illo  agenda*  vitae  petatur  auctoritaa.  Lactantii's  (inst.  d.  2,  12  quod 
quidem  non  fugil  hominem  nequam  Sail ustium,  qui  ait  'nostra  omnia  via  etc.'  [Cat.  1,  2] , 
recte,  ai  ita  viriaaet  ut  locutua  eat.  aervivit  enim  foediaaimia  rolujAalibua  auamque  ipse 
aenUnliam  vitae  pravilate  dissolvit)  judges  unjustly,  as  Sallust's  moral  sayings  were 
posterior  to  his  immoral  life,  and  instead  of  being  refuted  thereby,  might  rather 
be  considered  as  the  result  of  better  experience  and  subsequent  repentance.  There 
is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  sincerity  of  this  change  of  mind,  though  it  was  somewhat 
late,  when  Sallust  had  already  secured  the  fruits  of  his  past  life,  and  could  look 
forward  to  nothing  else  but  literary  renown.  But  his  past  life  may  have  left  to 
him  a  certain  pessimism  betrayed  by  the  historian,  a  disposition  to  tract*  the  acts 
of  others  to  bad  motives,  a  kind  of  dissatisfied  misanthropy.  See  also  JWLobkm., 
rur  Beurteilung  des  Sail.,  Breslau  1818.— For  assistance  in  his  historical  work 
Sallust  caused  the  scholar  Atoms  (§  211,  1)  to  prepare  for  him  a  breciarium  rerum 
omnium  romanarum  (cf.  HJohdan,  krit.  Beitr.  r.  Gesch.  d.  lat.  Spr.  352). 

2.  His  veracity.  Catil.  4,  2  atatui  re*  gestas  populi  rom.  .  .  .  peracribere,  eo 
magia  quod  mihi  a  ape,  metu,  partibua  reip.  animus  liber  erat.  4,  8  and  18,  1  quam 
t*ria*ume  potero.  Hist.  1,  6  neque  me  divoraa  pars  in  civil ibua  armia  movit  a  vero. 
Hence  Acgcstix.  civ.  dei  1,  5  Sallust  ins,  nobilUaU  veritatia  hiatoricus.  Isioor.  orig. 
13,  21,  10  Salluatiua,  auctor  certiasimua.  But  Sallust  did  not  aspire  to  completeness 
and  accuracy  in  details  (Oaos.  7,  10,  4.  Voeisc.  Firm.  6,  8) ;  the  dates  he  gives  are 
often  indefinite  (interea,  iadem  Umporibua,  dum  haec  aguntur):  he  conceals  the 
chronological  frame-work  of  his  narrative  rather  than  gives  prominence  to  it.  The 
connecting  middle  terms  in  relation  to  facts  are  often  omitted.  Sallust's  sober  and 
free  thought  made  him  silent  on  the  subject  of  the  miracles  and  wonders  mentioned 
by  Livy. 

8.  On  his  prooemia  see  §  205,  2  1. 13.  WMPahl,  de  prooemiis  Sail.,  Tub.  1859, 
RKchx,  die  Einl.  zu  Sail.  Cat.  u.  Jug.,  Tauberbischofsheim  1868.  HJordas,  krit. 
Beitrage  353.  Sallust  indulges  much  in  neatly  formulated  commonplaces.  Fhohto 
p.  48  Nab.  gnomaa  egregie  convertiati,  banc  quidem  quam  hodie  accept  prope  perfect*, 
ut  poni  in  libro  Sallualii  poaail.  Among  the  letters  occurring  in  Sallust  that  of 
Lentulus  to  Catiline  (Cat  44)  is  historical  (cf.  Cic.  in  Cat.  8, 12),  and  the  same  may 
be  presumed  of  those  of  Catiline  (c.  85)  and  of  Pompey  to  the  senate. 

/      4.  All  the  speeches  in  Sallust  are  impressive  and  powerful  and  far  more  adapted 
/  to  the  peculiar  character  of  the  speaker  than  those  in  Livy.   Yet  they  are  not 
I  authentic.   Catiline's  address  to  his  companions  may  be  shown  from  Cic.  pMur.  25 
and  Plct.  Cic  14  to  have  been  different ;  nor  does  anything  of  what  Cic.  Att.  12, 
21  {cf.  pSest.  61.    Vkllbi.  2,  85,  8.   Plut.  Cato  min.  23)  alleges  from  Cato's  speech 
in  the  Senate  occur  in  the  one  attributed  to  Cato  by  Sallust,  Hence  it  appears  that 
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the  other  speeches  also  should  be  looked  upon  as  such  compositions  as  Thukydides 
1,  22  declares  his  own  to  be.  Those  of  Sallust,  however,  produce  a  greater  rhetorical 
effect  (cf.  §  44,  6  in  fin.)  and  display  more  art  than  those  of  the  early  Attic  historian. 
When,  therefore,  the  rhetor  Seneca  controv.  8,  praef.  8  says :  orationes  Sallustii  in 
honorem  historiarum  leguniur,  this  is  the  one-sided  judgment  of  a  scholastic  rhetor, 
who  could  discover  too  little  of  his  unreal  figures  in  the  energetic  speeches  of 
our  historian.  On  the  other  hand,  Licinianus'  judgment  is  perverse  at  least  as  far 
as  the  reason  goes  which  he  adduces  for  it  (p.  42  sq.  ed.  Bonnensium) :  Sallustium 
non  ut  historicum  puto  sed  oratorem  legendum.  nam  et  tempora  reprehendit  sua  et  delicto 
car  pit  et  condones  inseril  et  dot  in  centum  (et  dot  praecepta  et  NMadvio)  loca,  monies, 
fiumina  et  hoc  genua  amoena  et  culta  et  comparat  (ei  culte  com  pa  rat  HJoudan  )  disserendo. 
...  See  also  above  §  86,  5  Trogus'  opinion  concerning  the  Sallustian  speeches. 
HSnobb  v.  Cabolsfeld,  d.  Beden  u.  Briefe  bei  Sail.,  Lpz.  1888. 

5.  Opinions  concerning  Sallust1*  diction.  Ateius  exhorted  Asinius  Pollio  (ut) 
vitet  maxime  olncuritatem  Salluttii  et  audaciam  in  translationibu*  (Suet,  gr.  10).  On 
the  latter  quality  see  Quint.  9,  8,  12.  Sew.  contr.  9, 1,  18  (see  n.  6).  Gei.l.  10,  26. — 
Cell.  NA.  4,  15,  1  elegant  ia  oral  ion  is  Salluttii  verborumque  fingendi  et  novandi 
studium  (cf.  1,  15,  18  novalori  verborum  Salluslio ;  ib.  6,  17,  8.  10,  21,  2)  cum  multa 
prortus  invidia  fuit,  multupte  non  mediocri  ingenio  viri  conati  sunt  reprehendere  plera^ 
que  et  obtrectare.  in  quibu*  plum  inscite  aut  maligne  vellicant.  Cf.  10,  26.  Quint.  10, 
8,  8  sir  (slowly)  scripsisse  Salluttium  accepimus,  et  sane  mani/estus  est  etiam  ex  opere 
ipso  labor. 

6.  His  brevity.  Skx.  contr.  9,  1,  18  cum  tit  praecipua  in  Tkucydide  virtus 
brevitas,  hac  cum  Sallustius  vicit  et  in  suit  ilium  castris  cecidit.  ...  ex  Sail  us  ti 
sententia  nihil  demi  sine  detrimento  sensu*  potest.  L.  Sen.  ep.  19,  5  (~114),  17  Sallustio 
vigente  ampulatae  sententiae  et  verba  ante  exspectatum  cadentia  et  obtcura  brevitas 
fuere  jrro  cullu.  Quint.  4,  2,  45  vitanda  est  etiam  ilia  Sallust iana,  quamquam  in  ipso 
virtutis  locum  obtinet,  brevitas  et  abruptum  sermon  is  genu*.  10,  1,  82  ilia  Sallustiana 
brevitas,  qua  nihil  apud  aures  vacuas  atque  eruditas  potest  esse  ptrfectiu*.  102  immor- 
tal em  Mam  Sallustii  velocitatem.  Gem-  8,  1,  6  Sallustium,  vel  subtilissimum  brevi- 
tatis  artificem.  Macros,  sat.  5,  1,  7  breve  (dicendi  genus),  in  quo  Sallustius  regnat. 
Stat.  silv.  4,  7,  55  Sallust  i  brevis.  Apoll.  Si  don.  car  in.  2,  190.  28,  151.  Atulei. 
apoL  95  (parsimonia). 

7.  His  Graecisms.  Quint.  9,  8,  17  ex  graeco  translate  vd  Sallustii  plurima. 
We  find  echoes  especially  of  Thukydides1  orations,  and  some  orations  of  Demos- 
thenes,  Xenophon's  Cyropaedia  and  Memorabilia,  the  Menexenoa  and  the  7th 
epistle  of  Plato.  Gkblach's  ed.  8,  831.  Pom>"s  Thukyd.  6.  872.  SDoi.KOA,de  Sail, 
imitatore  Thucyd.,  Demosth.  aliorumque  scrip  tor  um  graec.,  Bresl.  1871.  EMoix- 
mann,  qua  ten  us  Sail,  e  scriptorum  graec.  exemplo  pendeat,  KOnigsb.  187a  FBobolski, 
Sail,  in  conformanda  oratione  quo  iure  Thucydidis  exuraplum  secutus  esse  videatur, 
Halle  1881. 

8.  The  archaisms  consist  chiefly  in  phrases  such  as  multi  mortales,  proeapia 
and  others.  Cf.  Lenaeus  p.  415  1.  14.  Augustus  in  Suet.  Aug.  86  verbis  quae  C. 
Sallustius  excerpsit  ex  originibus  Catania.  Suet,  gramm.  10  (cf.  §211,  1)  Asinius 
PoUio  in  libro  quo  Sallustii  scripta  reprehendit  ut  nimia  priscorum  verborum  affecta- 
tione  oblita.  Cf.  Gelu  10,  26,  1  Asinio  Pollioni  in  quadam  epistula  quam  ad  Flancum 
scripsit  et  quibusdam  alii*  C.  Sallustii  iniquis.  Asinius  also  asserted  that  A  lei  in* 
collected  antiqua  verba  et  jiguras  for  the  use  of  Sallust  (see  also  above  n.  1  ad  fin.) : 
see  §  211,  1  1.  12  from  the  end.  An  epigram  in  Quint.  8,  8,  29  et  verba  antujui 
multum  furaU  Catonis,  Crisps,  iugurthinae  condUor  historiae.    Fbonto  epist.  p.  62 
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if.  Poreitu  euuque  frequtms  oectator  C.  SaUtutius.  Cf.  ib.  p.  86.  Sbbv.  A  en.  1,  6 
Caio  in  originibut  hoc  dicU,  cuiut  audoritaUm  Salltutiui  $equitur  (CatiL  6).  Thus 
lug.  81,  1  =  Caton.  reliq.  p.  27,  1  Johd.  85,  8= p.  50  J.  FDkltocr,  de  Sallustio 
Catonia  imitatore,  Par.  1859.  GBbCxkkbt,  de  Sail,  imitatore  Catonis,  Sisennae 
aliorumque  vett.  historiconim  rom.,  Jena  1878.  But  these  archaisms  are  not 
genuinely  pre~Catonian ;  they  are  intended  to  give  stateliness  and  pathos  to  the 
narrative,  PSchultxe,  de  archaismis  Sail.,  Halle  1871.  The  antiquarian  colouring 
is  also  stronger  in  the  later  works  (esp.  Hist.)  than  in  the  earlier  ones;  see 
EWOlfflm,  Phil.  84,  146;  also  HJobdah,  krit.  Beitr.  850. 

9.  The  formation  and  connection  of  Sallust's  sentences  is  very  simple  and 
commonplace,  sometimes  even  monotonous,  esp.  the  frequent  recurrence  of  igitar  at 
the  beginning  of  a  sentence,  Sallust  repeats  certain  favourite  expressions  con- 
tinually. Some  are  no  doubt  affectations,  e^r.  paucis  tempestaiibuM  (lug.  96,  1)  instead 
of  brevi  tempore  The  impression  of  simplicity  is  chiefly  caused  by  the  frequent 
use  of  the  historic  infinitive.  In  his  sentences  Sallust  is  fond  of  rapid  changes  of 
construction,  of  subject  and  expression.  Ind.  verb,  in  Dietsch's  ed.  1859.  OEichkbt, 
Worterb.  xu  SalL,  Hanover  •  1885.  References  in  Geblach  8,  807.  LCosstaxs,  de 
sermone  SalL,  Par.  1880,  NOstlino,  de  elocutione  SalL,  Upsala  1862.  BadstCbxeb, 
de  SalL  dicendi  genere,  Berl.  1863.  ALaws,  de  dicendi  genere  Sail.,  Rossel  1864. 
KKbact,  d.  vulgare  Element  in  d.  Spr.  des  SalL,  Blaubeuren  1881.  IUbi,  quatenus 
ap.  Sail,  sermonis  lat.  plebeii  aut  ootid iani  vestigia  appareant,  Par.  1885.  FZeitfcchs, 
de  orthographia  Sail.,  Sondersh.  1811.  AAkschCtz,  selecta  capita  de  syntaxi  Sail., 
Halle  1873.  LHellwig,  xur  Synt.  des  S.  I,  Rataeb.  1877.  FGbossmaxx,  d.  Gebr. 
der  Kasus  b.  Sail.,  Berl.  1886.  Goblitz,  de  genetivi  usu  Sail.,  Schrimm  1878.  A 
Hbrchbb,  d.  Gebr.  d.  Accus.  b.  S.,  Gera  187a  OChbist,  de  abL  Sail.,  Jena  1888. 
ALehxaxx,  de  verborum  compositorum  structure,  Breal.  1863.  Leobschiitz  1884. 
FBcssvaxx,  de  tempo  rum  et  modorum  ap.  S.  usu,  Greifsw.  1862 ;  obss.  SalL,  Hamm 
1871.  CHCbexthal,  de  usu  infinit.  hist.  ap.  Sail,  et  Tac.,  HaUe  1881.  On  the  use 
of  the  particles  in  SalL  see  FHbln,  cf.  §  833,  16.  FBalazb,  de  disponendis  enuntia- 
torum  et  periodorum  partibus  ap.  S.,  Hermannst.  1873.  KMeyeb,  d.  Wort-  u. 
Satzstellung  b.  Sail.,  Magdeb.  1880.  DRohdk,  adiectivum  quo  ord.  ap.  Sail, 
coniunctum  sit  cum  substant.,  Hamb.  1887.  WLilie,  obss.  gramm.  in  Sail.,  Jauer 
1870.  FDbkb,  quaestt.  Sail,  gramm.  et  crit.,  Berl.  1882.  KBbaux,  Beitr.  a, 
Statistik  des  Sprachgebr.  Sall.s  im  Cat.  u.  lug.,  Dusseld.  1885. 

10.  The  distinct  peculiarities  of  Sallust  provoked  opposition,  while  they  could 
not  fail  to  attract  a  period  fond  of  admiring  and  courting  abstruseness.  The 
reaction  was  manifested  not  only  by  Lenaeus  and  Asinius  Pollio  (n.  1  and  5)  but 
by  Livy,  who  was  at  the  opposite  pole  to  Sallust  as  a  historical  writer.  Sks.  contr. 
8, 1, 14  (p.  899  and  449  K.)  T.  Livitu  tain  inuptm  Salluttiofuit  ul  banc  iptam  tmUntiam, 
et  tarrujuam  tratulatam  et  tamquam  corruptam  dum  transfer  tv r,  obiceret  SaUutiie.  But 
Tacitus  felt  himself  akin  to  Sallust,  whom  he  calls  (ann.  8,  30)  rerum  romanarum 
jtorentistimut  auctor,  and  it  is  easy  to  perceive  to  what  extent  he  is  influenced  by 
Sallust.  In  the  time  of  Augustus,  Sallust  was  imitated  by  Arruntius,  without 
taste  and  with  exaggeration  (§  259,  7).  See  JSkllok  (§  258, 11)  on  Tragus  and  Jus- 
tin us'  imitation  of  S.  The  age  of  Fronto  was  gn>atly  attracted  by  a  writer  so 
piquant  and  so  highly  flavoured  with  archaisms.  We  find  him  frequently  men- 
tioned in  the  correspondence  of  Fronto  and  M.  Aurelius.  We  meet  repeatedly 
with  the  combination  of  Cato,  Sallust  and  Cicero  (p.  98.  105.  149),  the  rhetorical 
character  of  Sallust  being  mentioned  with  special  emphasis.  His  antitheses  (p. 
107.  cf.  108  sqq.  162)  and  his  apophthegms  (p.  48)  are  quoted  admiringly.  Under 
the  influence  of  the  taste  of  his  time  and  owing  to  his  natural  good  temper,  Gellius 
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repeatedly  (8, 1.  4, 15.  10,  26)  takes  Sallust's  part  against  his  adversaries.  In  the 
4th  and  5th  centuries  Sallust  again  found  many  imitators,  such  as  L.  SeptLmios 
(Dictys  §  423,  4),  Aurelius  Victor  (§  414,  2),  Hegesippus  (§  438,  5),  Augustinus 
(EWOlpflih,  Phil.  An*.  11,  85);  Sulpicius  Severus  too  (§441,  2)  is  fond  of 
Sallustian  turns  of  expression,  and  Exuperantius  (§  445,  3)  may  almost  be  styled 
a  Sallustian  Cento.  In  Atil.  Fobt.  GL.  6,  275,  15  we  read  Ule -Sallust.  On 
these  imitators  see  FVooel,  &fun&rrrtt  Sallustianae,  in  acta  sem.  phil.  Erlang. 

I,  318 ;  and  quaestt.  Sail.  II,  ib.  2,  405.  Cf .  besides  EWoleklin,  Herm.  9,  254.  In 
the  Middle  Ages  Sallust  was  highly  popular  and  esteemed  (WOlkfuw,  phil.  An*. 

II,  35). 

11.  General  literature  on  Sallust.  JWLObell,  zur  Beurteilung  dee  Sail.,  Bresl. 
1818.  FDGbblach,  hist.  Studien  (Hamb.  1841)  286;  Geschichtschreiber  d.  Bom. 
(Stuttg.  1855),  103 ;  de  Sail,  vita  et  scriptis,  introd.  to  his  ed.  1852,  p.  xin.  HUutici, 
Charakteristik  der  antiken  Hifrtoriographie  125.  DeGeblache,  etude*  sur  Sallust*, 
Brussels8  1859.  Teueeel,  Tubinger  Doctorenverz.  v.  1868  p.  1-21.  BDietsch, 
Stuttg.  Philologen-Versamml.  (Stuttg.  1857)  27.  ThVooel,  de  Sail,  vita,  moribus 
ac  scriptis,  Mayence  1857.  MJaboeb,  de  vita  Sail.,  Salzb.  1879 ;  de  Sail,  moribus  et 
scriptis,  Salzb.  1884.  ThKambkacj,  Charakt.  der  hist.  Darstell.  des  SalL  I,  Burg 
1879. 

207.  In  the  field  of  jurisprudence,  Caesar  designed  to  collect 
the  whole  existing  ius  civile  in  a  Corpus,  in  which  task  he  was 
assisted  by  the  learned  lawyer  A.  0  filius,  whose  literary  exertions 
extended  over  the  entire  domain  of  law.  After  him,  the  most  emi- 
nent jurist  of  this  age  was  Cicero's  young  friend,  C.  Trebatius 
Testa,  whose  life  extends  into  the  Augustan  age  and  who  was 
the  teacher  of  Antistius  Labeo.  Of  about  the  same  age  as  Cicero 
was  the  jurist  A.Cascellius,  a  man  of  republican  character, 
distinguished  by  his  originality  and  wit. 

1.  Suet.  Iul.  44  (destinabat)  ius  civile  ad  certttm  modum  redigere  atqut  ex  immenta 
diffusaque  legum  copia  optima  quaeque  et  necessaria  in  paucissimos  con/err e  libros. 
Isid.  orig.  5,  1,  5  leges  redigere  in  libroa  primus  cos.  Pomjieius  instituere  votuit,  sed 
non  perseveravit,  obtrectatorum  melu  (probably  of  the  Jurists),  deinde  Caesar  coepit 
id  facere,  sed  ante  inierfectus  est. 

2.  A.  Of  il ius,  a  pupil  of  Ser.  Sulpicius,  see  §  174,  5.  Pompon,  dig.  1,  2,  2,  44 
ex  his  auditoribus  plurimum  auctoritatis  habuit  Al/enus  Varus  et  A.  Ofilius,  ex  quibus 
.  .  .  Ofilius  in  equestri  ordine  perseveravit.  is  fuit  Caesari  familiarissimus  et 
libros  de  iure  civili  plurimos  et  qui  omnem  partem  operis  fundarent  reliquiL  navi  de 
legibus  vicensimae  primus  (FDSasio,  recbtshist.  Abh.  1845,  78:  de  legUms  XX  libros) 
comcripsit:  de  iurisdictione  idem  edictum  praetoris  (cf.  dig.  2,  7,  1,  2.  48,  20,  1,  17. 
43,  21,  3,  10)  primus  dUigenter  composuiL  (45)  .  .  .  ex  his  Trebatius  perHior 
CasreUio,  Cascellius  Trebatio  eloquentior  fuisse  dicitur,  Ofilius  tttroque  doctior.  Aim>ti^c 
his  pupils  were  Tubero  (ib.  46)  and  Ateius  Capito  (47).  In  the  Digests  is  cited 
Ofilius  libr.  V  iuris  partiti  (82,  55,  1.  4.  7),  Of.  libr.  XVI  actionum  (88,  9,  8,  5.  8),  Of. 
ad  Atticum  (50,  16,  234, 2).  He  is  mentioned  as  a  jurist  by  Cic.  fam.  7,  21  (a.  710/44) 
and  perhaps  Att  18,  87,  4  (a.  709/45) ;  cf.  fam.  16,  24,  1  (a.  710/44).  AFBudosee, 
rom.  Bechtsgesch.  1, 164.   EHcbchkb,  Z.  f.  gesch.  Bechtswiss.  15,  186. 
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8.  Puifpoir.  dig.  1,  2,  2,  45  fuit  eodem  tempore  (with  Ofilius)  et  Trebatiut,  qui 
idem  {item  or  quidem?  or  Trebatiut,  Quinti  C.  M.  auditor,  fuit  ex  etc.)  Corndi  Maximi 
(§  154,  7)  auditor  fuit.  ex  hit  Trebatiut  peritior  etc.  (see  n.  2)  .  .  .  Trebatii 
compluret  (libri  exstant),  ted  minus  frequentantur.  47  Antittiut  Labeo  .  .  .  inttitutut 
ett  a  Trebatio.  C.  Trebatius  Testa  was  born  about  665  at  Velia  in  Lucania,  came 
to  Rome  as  an  adolescens  and  there  became  acquainted  with  Cicero,  who  recom- 
mended him  to  Caesar  in  Gaul  a.  700/54  (fam.  7,  5),  to  improve  his  fortune.  In 
Gaul  he  remained  for  at  least  one  year.  Of  this  period  we  have  Cicero's  letters 
to  him,  farm  7,  6-18;  also  of  a.  710/44  ib.  21.  20.  19  and  of  uncertain  date  ib.  22. 
Hence  he  remained  on  Caesar's  side,  as  a  moderate  and  conciliatory  ally,  and  he 
played  the  same  part  under  Augustus;  see  Hon.  sat.  2,  1.  Justinian  inst.  2,  25  pr. 
dieitur  Augustus  convocatte  prudentet,  inter  quot  Trebatium  quoque,  cuius  tunc  auctoritat 
maxima  erat.  He  seems  to  have  been  still  living  about  a.  740/14.  PoaruTBio  on 
Hor.  1.1.  ad  Trebatium  tcribit  equitrm  romanum  (this  he  may  have  become  through 
Octavianus ;  Tkuffel  on  Hor.  sat.  2,  1,  29).  hie  ett  Trebatiut  iurit  peritut,  qui  locum 
obtinuit  (inter  poet  as,  a  trait  quite  in  harmony  with  the  character  of  an  easy  bon- 
vivant,  but  which  is  missing  in  the  authoritative  Monac.)  et  aliquot  librot  de  civ  Hi 
iure  composuit  et  de  reliyionibus  nocem  (or  rather  XI t).  The  latter  in  Gell.  7,  12,  4 
C.  Trebatiut  ...  tit  libro  de  religionibut  tecundo ;  Macb.  8.  7,  8  (Trebatiut 
reJigionum  libro  nono)  and  8,  8,  5  (Trebatiut  libro  decimo  religionum);  cf.  ib.  1,  16 
28.  3, 8,  2.  4.  3,  5,  1.  Skhv.  Aen.  11, 816  ( Trebatiut  de  retigionibut  libro  VII).  Traces 
of  his  legal  writings,  especially  of  his  commentary  on  the  Edictum  aedilium 
curulium  occur  in  the  Digest*  (4,  3,  18,  8.  21, 1,  6, 1.  21,  1, 12,  4.  21, 1, 14,  8;  cf. 
Gell.  4,  2,  9).  Cf.  besides  dig.  11,  7,  14,  11.  82,  100,  1,  4.  41,  2,  8,  5.  48,  24,  22,  8. 
SWZimmbbn,  Gesch.  des  PRerhts  1,  1,  297.  OStasoe,  de  C.  Tr.  T.  et  eius  loco  inter 
aequales,  Berl.  1849.  PRE.  6,  2078.  Teuffel's  commentary  on  Hor.  sat.  II  (Lpz. 
1857),  p.  10.   The  fragments  in  Huschee,  iurisprud.  anteiust.*  100. 

4.  Pompon.  1.1.  45  A.  Catcelliut  (perhaps  the  son  of  the  person  of  that  name 
mentioned  in  Cic.  pBalbo  45,  Val.  Max.  8,  2,  1  ?  see  Mommskn  1.1.),  Quintut  Muciut 
Volotii  auditor,  denique   in  Uliut  honor  cm   testamento  Publium  Mucium  nepotem 
eius  reliquit  hertdem.     The  corrupt  words  are  probably  (cf.  Momxsen  ad  loc., 
Herm.  15,  114)  to  be  read  as  follows:  A.  Catcelliut,  Volcacii  (cf.  Plin.  HN.  8,  144 
Voleacium  nobilem  qui  Catcellium  ius  docuit),  Q.  Muci  (§  154,  1)  audit  or  is,  auditor. 
See  also  PRE.  5,  188.    Further  notice  of  Cascellius  in  Pooton.  1.1.  fuit  autem 
quaettoriut,  nec  ultra  proficere  voluit,  cum  illi  etiam  Augustus  contulatum  offerret, 
ex  hit  etc.  (note  2).    Catcellii  tcripta  non  exstant  nisi  unut  liber  bene  dictorum 
(perhaps  a  collection  of  his  witticisms  by  some  one  else;  cf.  §  121,  6.  191,  2. 
195,  5).    As  he  appears  (ASXot  Ka<ncAi©t  Affhov  vibt  'PufuXia)  in  the  SC  de  Oropiis 
a.  681/78  (§  218,  3)  among  those  who  had  a  seat  in  the  Senate,  he  must 
have  held  the  quaestura  before  that  year:  therefore  he  was  born  650/104  at 
latest.    Mujijcsen,  Herm.  20,  282.   Val.  Max.  6,  2,  12  Catcelliut,  vir  iurit  civilit 
tcientia  clarus,  quam  per  icu  lose  contumax!  null  ius  enim  aut  gratia  aut  auctoritale 
com  pell  i  pot  u  it  ut  de  aliqua  earum  rerum  quat  triumviri  dederant  formulam  com- 
poneret,  hoc  animi  iudicio  uni versa  coram  beneficia  extra  omnem  ordinem  legum  ponent, 
idem  cum  muita  de  temporibut  liberiut  loqueretur  (under  Augustus)    .    .    .  duas  ret 
.    .    tnagnam  tibi  licentiam  praebere  re* pond  it ,  senectutem  et  orbital  em.    See  also 
Hoe.  AP.  871 :  is  be  mentioned  there  as  still  living  ?  see  Mommsex,  Herm.  15, 114. 
20,  282.   Quint.  6,  8,  87.   Mace.  2,  6,  1  (Catcelliut  iurit  consult  us  urbanitatit  mirae 
libertatitque  habebalur,  where  a  joke  of  his  of  the  year  698/56  is  quoted).   He  is 
probably  the  author  of  the  iudicium  CasceJlianum  sice  secutorium  in  Gai.  inst.  4, 166. 
169.   He  is  quoted  18  times  in  the  dig.;  see  OLesei.,  palingfnes.  iur.  civ.  107. 
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EGLaoemanb,  de  A.  Casoellio,  Leid.  1828.  SWZivmxbk,  Oeach.  d.  PRechta  1,  1. 
299.  HEDlbkskh,  hinterlass.  Schrr.  2,  485. 

5.  L.  Valerius  iureconsultus,  ex  domesticis  atque  intimis  familiaribut  of  Cicero 
(fam.  8,  1,  8  of  a.  702/52),  witty  like  his  contemporary  and  colleague  Trebatius 
(ib.  1,  10),  and  as  it  seems  a  native  of  Apulia  (Apuliam  tuam,  ib.  of  a.  700/54).  Not 
improbably  he  is  meant  ib.  7, 11,  2  (a.  701/58,  in  a  letter  to  Trebatius) :  si  diutius 
frustra  afueris,  non  mode  Laberium  ted  etiam  todalem  nostrum  Valerium  pertimesco. 
mira  enim  persona  induct  potest  Britannic*  iurecontulti  ;  whence  we  cannot  conclude 
with  certainty  that  he  actually  wrote  mimi  (§  8, 1.  8).  It  may  be  that  he  is  the 
Valerius  (cf.  §  147,  1)  who  is  mentioned  as  a  commentator  on  the  twelve  Tables 
(§86,6).  Cf.§199,2. 

6.  Pompon,  dig.  1,  2,  2,  44  (cf.  §  174,  5)  ab  hoc  (Ser.  Sulpicio,  §  174,  2)  plurimi 
profecerunt,  fere  tamen  hi  libros  contcripserunt  .  .  .  Pacuviui  Lobeo  Anluiiui 
(Mommben  omits  Ant.)  Labeonis  Antistii  (§  265,  1)  pater.  On  the  praenomen  of 
his  father  (Pacuvius)  see  MHkstz  on  Pbiscian.  GL.  2,  884  and  JJ.  91,  215.  The 
same  is  intended  in  Gklu  5,  21, 10  prima  epistula  (of  Sinnius  Capito)  scripta  est  ad 
Pacuvium  Labeonem.  He  was  one  of  the  plotters  of  Caesar's  murder,  f  712/42.  Cf. 
Appiam.  b.  c.  4,  185  (iwl  oo&g.  yritpttun).   PEE.  1«,  1163,  21. 

208.  Q.  Aelius  Tubero  wrote  a  historical  work  extending 
to  his  own  time ;  he  was  also  an  orator,  bnt  especially  esteemed 
as  a  writer  on  Jnrisprndence.  In  point  of  formal  perfection, 
he  was  in  the  last  mentioned  branch  surpassed  by  P.  Alfenus 
Varus  of  Cremona  (cos.  71B/39).  The  jurist  C.  Aelius  Gallus 
touched  upon  the  department  of  the  grammarians  in  drawing 
up  a  list  of  legal  terms  with  explanations.  C.  Matins,  a 
knight  and  intimate  friend  of  Caesar  and  Augustus,  took  interest 
in  literature  and  himself  wrote — though  only  on  gastronomy. 

L  Pompon,  dig.  1, 2, 2, 46  post  hoe  (Ofilius,  Trebatius)  quoque  (Q.  acc.  to  Mommuek) 
Tubero  fuit,  qui  Ojilio  operant  dedit;  fuit  autem  patricius  (jprius  pair  onus  t  the 
Aelii  were  Plebeians)  et  transit  a  causis  agendis  ad  ius  civile,  maxime  postquam  (end 
of  708/46)  Q.  Liyarium  accusavit  nec  obtinuit  apud  C.  Caesarem.  .  .  .  Tubero 
doctissimus  quidem  habitus  est  iuris  public i  et  privati  et  complures  utriusque  operis 
libros  rdiquit ;  sermone  tamen  antiquo  usus  affectavit  scribere  et  idee  parum  libri  eius 
grati  habentur.  The  other  works  of  T.  were  also  in  archaic  style.  Quintilian  had 
read  his  accusation  of  Ligarius  (10, 1,  28.  11,  1,  80  cf.  78.  5, 18,  20.  81).  Gkll.  14, 
2,  20  mentions  among  his  juridical  writings  (praecepta  Aelii  Tuberonis)  super  officio 
i  udicis,  whence  probably  ib.  14,  7, 18  tit  libro  IX  Tuberonem  dicere  ait  (cf.  ib.  14,8, 2). 
Tubero's  views  are  quoted  dig.  82,  29,  4.  88,  6,  7  pr.  (Ofilius,  Cascellius,  Tubero). 
88,  10,  7,  1.  2.  PHSaatmans  Vadkk,  de  Q.  Aelio  Tub.  eiusque  in  pandectis  frag- 
ments, Leid.  1824.  He  is  mentioned  as  a  historian  (TovfU/wv  AAi«,  which  should 
not  be  understood  of  his  father,  see  §  172,  8)  by  Dionys.  1,  80  who  calls  him  Sctrdr 
dvilp  Kal  xtpl  tV  evvaywyiir  rijt  urropiat  iwiueX^t',  cf.  ib.  1,  7  and  Liv.  4,  28,  1  (Vol. 
Antias  et  Q.  Tubero).  Tubero  lib.  XIV  histcriarum  quoted  by  Nonius  481.  His  work 
extended  from  the  oldest  time  down  to  at  least  the  beginning  of  the  war  between 
Pompey  and  Caesar.  For  the  citations  from  it  see  HPktbr's  hist.  relL  1,  811; 
fragm.  199.  He  seems  to  be  the  Q.  Tubero  quoted  by  Pliny  as  an  authority  for  b. 
2,  18  (cf.  ib.  18,  285  and  Schol.  German,  p.  182  Br.)  and  86.   Gell.  6,  9, 11  Adium 
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quoque  Tuberonem  libro  ad  C.  Oppium  tcripto.  'occecurrit*  dixisse  Probus  adnotavit. 
PRE.  1»,  336,  7.   HPktbb,  hist,  roll.  1,  ccclv. 

2.  Scetok.  Galb.  3  avus  (of  the  Emperor  Galba,  who  woa  born  Dec  24,  751/8) 
clarior  studiis  quam  dignitaie  (non  enim  egressu*  praeturae  gradum)  multipliceni  nee 
incuriosam  historiam  edidit.  Plut.  Bomul.  17  in  '16 fiat  jrnei  riXfiar  ZovXrfctor 
l<rrop«3>.  Obos.  5,  23  fuisse  tunc  (a.  678/76)  Pompeio  XXX  milia  peditum  .  .  . 
Galba  scribit,  Sertorium  autem  LX  nu  ped.  .  .  .  habuiste  commemorat.  He  is 
probably  also  referred  to  by  Plih.  NH.  ind.  anct.  to  b.  86  C.  Galba.  The  opinion 
advanced  by  GIVossius  de  hist.  lat.  1, 18  (also  maintained  by  GFUnqeb,  Abh.  d. 
bayr.  Ak.  16.  1, 154),  that  this  Sulpicius  Galba  should  be  identified  with  Sulpicius 
Blitho  (§  172,  7),  is  improbable.   HPeteh,  hist.  relL  cccutvu.  fragm.  237. 

8.  P.  Alf  enns  Varus;  onthepraenomen  P.  seeHENKKH, CIL.  1,467.  Pohpok 
dig.  1,  2,  2,  44  ex  his  auditoribus  (of  Ser.  Sulpicius,  §  174,  2)  pturitnmm  auctoritatis 
habuit  Alfenus  Varus  ...  ex  quibus  Varu*  et  consul  fuit  (suff.  a,  715/89).  He 
is  probably  identical  with  the  Alfenus  mentioned  in  Catullus  (80) ;  perhaps  also 
the  Varus  of  the  same  author  (10,  22);  see  MHacpt.  op.  1,  97.  AKibsslimo, 
commentt.  Mommsen.  354 ;  cf.  however  §  213,  4.  Again,  he  is  probably  the  same 
Varus  who  attended  8iron's  philosophical  lectures  together  with  Vergil  (§  224,  3. 
ScaoL.  Vbbo*.  on  Verg.  eel.  7, 9.  Ssav.  on  eel.  6, 18.  Aen.  6,  264),  and  the  Alfenus 
Varus  who  was  Octavianus'  legate  a.  714/40,  and  promised  (ecL  6)  to  protect 
Vergil's  estate  near  Mantua  (cf .  eel.  9, 27),  and  identical  with  the  Alfenus  vafer 
in  Hob.  sat.  1,  8,  130,  who  omni  abiscio  instrument  artis  clausaque  taberna  yet 
(potentialiter)  tutor  erat,  on  which  Pohphtbio:  urban*  Al/enum  Varum  Cremonen- 
sem  deridct,  qui  abiecta  sutrina  quam  in  municipio  sun  exercuerat  Romam  petiit 
mogistroque  usus  Sulpicio  icto  ad  tantum  dignitatis  per  ve  nit  ut  et  consulatum  gereret 
et  publico  funere  efferretur.    Gellius  7,  5,  1  Alfenus  ictus,  Ser.  Sulpicii  discipulu* 

autem  IJ°  (on  these  two  titles  see  LMsbcklw,  PhiL  19,  653).  Dig.  8,  5,20  pr. 
apud  Alfenum  libro  XXXVIIP  digcMorunu  According  to  the  Florent.  Index,  there 
were  altogether  40  books  of  his  Digesta,  a  collection  of  responsa  (of  Serv.  Sulpicius, 
Heixbach,  Z.  f.  EG  each.  2,  34a  Mommsbb  on  dig.  19,  2,  27)  transferred  by 
Aufidius  Namusa  to  his  collection  (§  174,  5).  The  editors  of  the  Digesta  of 
Justinian  only  knew  and  made  use  of  the  work  of  Alfenus  in  two  epitomes,  the 
one  by  Paulus  (§  377,  4  :  Alfeni  digesta  a  Paulo  epitomata,  Pauli  epitomae  Alfeni 
digestorum)  following  the  original  arrangement  of  the  work,  the  other  by  an 
anonymous  writer,  who  adhered  to  the  arrangement  of  the  edictum  perpetuum 
(Alfeni  digeeta).  Cf.  OLekel,  palingenesis  iur.  civ.  87.  Of  some  importance  is 
the  lengthy  extract  dig.  5, 1,  76,  as  it  attests  the  writer's  philosophical  training 
(quod,  ut  philosophi  dicer ent,  ex  particulis  minimis  consisteremus) ;  other  fragments 
show  an  acquaintance  with  Greek,  and  nearly  all  are  in  a  simple  and  easy  style. 
EOrro,  P.  Alfenus  Varus  in  Thesaur.  iur.  rom.  5, 1631.  SWZimmbbv,  Gesch.  d. 
PBechts  1, 1,  295.  EHc&chkb,  Z.  f.  gesch.  Eechtsw.  15,  187  (who,  in  the  corrupt 
reading  Alfenus  Varus  Gains  in  Poxroxius  1.L,  is  inclined  to  change  the  last  word 
into  Calus).  PBE.  1»,  768,  3. 

4.  G ell.  16,  5,8C  Aelius  Gallus  in  libro  de  tignificatione  verborum  quae  ad 
itti  ctvile  pertinent  secundo  (a  definition  of  vestibulum)='SLAcn.  6,  8,  16,  who  merely 
adds  vir  doctissimus.  Dig.  50, 16, 157  C.  Aelius  Gallus  libro  Ids  verborum  quae  ad  ius 
civile  pertinent  signification*  (a  definition  of  paries  and  via).  An  abbreviated  title 
ap.  SSBV.  georg.  1,  264  Aelius  Gallus  de  verbis  ad  tug  civile  pertinent ibus  vallot  .  . 
apptllat ;  and  Festus  218*  postliminium  recejtum  Gallus  Aelius  in  libro  primo  signifi- 
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cationum  quae  ad  iut  pertinent  ait  e*$e  eum  qui  etc :  278*  reut  nunc  dicitur  qui  causam 
dicit  .  .  .  at  G alius  Aelius  libro  II  tignificationum  verborum  quae  ad  iut  perti- 
nent ait :  reus  est  qui  etc.  802*  saltum  Qallus  Aelius  I.  II  significationum  quae  ad  ius 
pertinent  ita  definit;  852«»  flumen  recte  did  ait  Aelius  Gallus  libro  II  quae  ad  iut 
pertinent.  The  quotations  never  exceed  the  second  book,  and  Frstus  852,  5  (nota) 
vit  Aelius  in  XII  (tabulis)  tigni(ficarey  relates  to  Aelius  Stilo  (§  148,  2) ;  see 
RScholl,  de  legis  XII  tahb.  reliqq.  29.  Perhaps  the  arrangement  was  alpha- 
betical. "  Aelius  Gallus  "  or  "Gallus  Aelius"  is  quoted  by  Festus  19  times  besides  the 
quotations  already  given.  This  extensive  use  as  well  as  the  combination  of  nunc 
and  at  Gallus  Aelius  p.  278*  show  that  Gallus1  work  was  employed  by  Verrius 
Flaccus.  Gallus  Aelius  in  Gaics  dig.  22,  1,  19  pr. ;  C.  Aelius  in  Pbisciah.  GL.  2, 882, 
1  (see  Lachmamn,  kl.  Schr.  2,  248).  CWEHkimbach,  C.  Aelii  Galli  Icti  fragment* 
rec.  et  illustr.,  Lps.  1828.   EHuschkb,  iurisprud.  anteiust4  94.  PRE.  Is,  887. 

5.  C.  Matins,  born  c.  670/84,  the  faithful  friend  of  Caesar,  especially  adapted 
by  his  mild  and  sober  manner  to  his  mediating  position,  though  he  did  not  enter 
into  political  factions  or  public  business.  He  transferred  his  love  for  Caesar  to 
Octavianus,  and  seems  to  have  died  as  late  as  a.  750/4 ;  see  Plin.  NH.  12,  13  primus 
C.  Matins  ex  equestri  ordine,  divi  Augusti  amicus,  invenit  nemora  tonsil  ia  intra  has 
LXXX  annos.  EvLeutscb,  ZfAW.  1884,  164.  PRE.  4,  1648.  Cic  fam.  7,  15,  2 
(a.  701/58)  C.  Malii,  tuavitsimi  dactistimique  hominis.  11,  27,  5  (a.  710/44)  ut  kaec 
^u\o<r<xpovueva  tcriberem  tu  me  impuluiti  .  .  .  omnia  me  tua  delectant.  sed  maxime 
maxima  eum  fides  in  amicitia  .  .  .  (Mm  lepot,  humanitas,  lilterae.  Apollodoros 
of  Pergamon  dedicated  his  Ars  (manual  of  Rhetoric)  to  him  ;  Quint.  8, 1, 18.  A 
letter  to  Cicero  (fam.  11,  28,  of  a.  710/44)  is  a  faithful  reflection  of  his  noble  dis- 
position and  fine  culture.  A  letter  addressed  to  Cicero  by  Matius  aud  Trebatius 
together  (a.  704/49)  is  found  ad  Att.  9,  15  A.  His  work  on  gastronomy  was 
probably  written  under  Augustus  (cf.  §  54,  8),  and  his  interest  in  such  subjects  is 
significant  of  his  inoffensive  character  and  love  of  refined  enjoyment.  Minutal 
Matianum  (bachis  a  la  Matius)  was  named  after  him,  Apic.  4, 174,  also  the  mala 
Matiana.   Comjm.  5, 10, 19.   12,45,5.   Plik.  NH  15,  49  and  elsewhere. 

209.  Among  the  other  adherents  of  Caesar  several  may  be 
mentioned  either  as  orators  or  writers  of  letters  still  extant :  e.g. 
the  talented,  bnt  dissipated  C.  Scribonius  Curio  (trib.  pleb. 
704/60),  Q.  CorniBcius,  the  triumvir  M.  Antony  (671/83-724/30) 
and  L.  Balbus.  Men  of  wavering  political  opinions  were  the 
clever  M.  Caelius  Rufus  and  the  unprincipled  L.  Munatius 
Plancus  (cos.  711/42) ;  C.  Furnius,  who  was  legate  to  the  latter 
for  a  long  time,  was  also  an  orator,  and  likewise  the  young  L. 
Sempronius  Atratinus  (cos.  720/34),  Q.  Volusius,  Annius  Cimber, 
and  also  by  Hortensia  there  was  in  the  1st  century  of  the 
Christian  era  a  published  speech  extant. 

1.  Velum.  2,  48,  8  C.  Curio  trib.  pi.  (704/50;  son  of  the  Curio  mentioned 
§  153,  6 ;  f  706/49)  .  .  .  eloquent,  audax,  suae  alienaeque  et  fortunae  et  pudicitiae 
prodigus,  homo  ingenioeittime  nequam  et  facundut  malo  publico.  PRE.  6.  880,  11. 
For  the  date  of  his  birth  see  a  conjecture  below,  n.  5.  His  character  as  an  orator 
is  given  by  Cic.  Brut.  280  ita  facile  soluteque  verbis  volvebat  satis  interdum  acutat, 
crebras  quidem  eerte  tententiat  ut  nihil  ponnet  ornalius  esse,  nihil  exptditiut.   alone  hie 
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}xirum  a  ntayistris  instUutus  not  u  ram  habuit  admirabilem  ad  dicendum;  industriam 
nan  sum  expertus ;  studium  eerie  fait.  There  were  speeches  by  him  in  existence  in 
the  time  of  Tacitus:  see  dial.  87  (§  171,  5).  Meybh,  orat  rom.»  p.  481.  Letters 
from  Cic  to  him  fam.  2,  1-7  (of  a.  701/53  and  708/51). 

2.  Hikros.  ad.  Eus.  Chron.  a.  Abr.  1976=  718/41  Cornificius  poeta  a  mili- 
ttbus  desert us  interiit  .  .  .  huiiu  soror  Comificia,  cuius  insignia  exstant  epigrammata. 
Chronological  reasons  oblige  us  to  identify  him  with  Q.  Cornificius,  the  quaestor  of 
Caesar  (propraetor  706/48),  who  fell  in  Africa  fighting  against  T.  Sextius ;  he  was 
also  on  friendly  terms  with  Cicero,  who  addressed  to  him  fam  12,  17-30  in 
709/45-711/43 ;  see  Drumahk,  GB.  2,  617.  PEE.  2,  710,  8.  Cicero  somewhat 
pointedly  (fam.  12,  18,  1)  places  him  among  the  magni  oratore*  and  (ib.  12,  17,  2) 
recommends  his  Orator  to  his  kind  reception:  in  quo  saepe  suspicatus  sum  te  ab 
iudicio  nostra,  sic  scilicet  ut  doctum  hominem  ab  non  indocio,  pauilulum  dissidere.  ib. 
12,  20  me  amabis  et  scripto  aliquo  lacesses.  He  is  no  doubt  identical  with  the 
poetical  friend  of  Catullus  (c  38),  who  wrote  erotic  poems  (leve  Cornifici  .  .  . 
opus,  Ovin.  trist.  2,  436),  whence  a  hendecasyllabic  line  in  Mack.  6,  4,  12  and  a 
fragment  of  dactylic  metre  (perhaps  from  an  epic)  ib.  6,  5,  13  (Cornificius  in 
Olauoo).  Cf.  §  238,  8  ad  fin.  LSchwabe,  quaest  Catull.  29a  It  is  doubtful 
whether  Cornificius  in  prima  de  etymis  deorum  (Paisc.  GL.  2,  257,  6)  should  be 
understood  of  him :  from  this  Mack.  1,  9, 11  (Cornificius  Etymorum  libro  III)  quotes 
curious  derivations  of  the  names  of  gods  and  a  citation  of  Cic.  de  nat.  deor. 
1,  17,  9.  3a  62.  1,  23,  2.  Other  quotations  in  Fkst.  123.  166.  170.  194.  282  and 
in  other  places  in  Servius,  Lactajctius  etc  It  is  incomprehensible  how  Cor- 
nificius could  find  time  or  thought  for  these  works  in  Syria  and  Africa,  during  the 
years  709/45  and  713/41.  Thesra  writings  should  rather  be  attributed  to  a  gram- 
marian of  the  same  name  in  the  Augustan  period,  perhaps  to  that  Cornificius 
Gallus  whose  somewhat  pedantic  epigram  on  Vergil  is  quoted  by  Clkdomrs,  GL. 
5,  43,  2:  ordea  qui  dixit  (ge.  1,  210)  superest  ut  tritica  dicat.  ThBkhok,  op.  1,  545. 
JBeckrr,  Zf AW.  1847, 1060. 

a  The  triumvir  M.  An  tony,  see  Drum  akn,  GB.  1, 64.  PBE.  1',  1174.  Possess- 
ing a  defective  education,  he  often  fell  in  his  speeches  into  a  false  kind  of  pathos 
and  became  turgid,  obscure  and  faulty  (Suet.  Aug.  86  M.  Antonium  .  .  .  ea 
scribentem  quae  mirentur  potius  homines  quam  intellegant ;  cf.  Cic.  Phil.  2,  101.  8, 
21  sq.  Att.  10,  8  sq.  11,  3  sq.).  It  would  perhaps  be  too  much  to  call  him  on  that 
account  an  adherent  of  the  Asiatic  school  (Plct.  Ant.  2.  43  cf.  Suet.  1.1.).  His 
letters  to  Cicero  of  a.  705/49  (Att.  10,  8  A.  10, 10,  2)  and  710/44  (14,  18  A. ;  cf. 
also  Cic  or.  PhiL  8,  25  sqq.  13,  22  sqq.)  are  in  a  natural  style.  Pus.  NH.  14, 
148  M.  Antonio,  is  enim  .  .  .  avidissime  adprehenderat  hone  pal  mam  (capacity  for 
drinking),  edito  etiam  volumine  de  sua  ebrietate  .  .  .  exiguo  tempore  ante  prodium 
actiacum  id  volumen  evomuit  (cf.  Drumakk,  GB.  1,  516.  Schkllk  LI.  2).  To  this, 
as  well  as  to  his  correspondence  with  Octavian  (specimens  of  which  are  given  by 
ScETOjtiL-s,  e.g.  Aug.  69),  relates  Ovid  ex  Pont  1,  1,  23  Antoni  scripta  leguntur. 
EScueixk,  de  M.  Antoni  triumviri  quae  supersunt  epp.  I,  Frankenb.  i.  S.  188a 

4.  Asmcs  Pollio  writes  to  Cicero  (fam  10,  82,  8  a.  711/48)  Balbus  quaestor 
.  .  .  ludis  (which  he  caused  to  be  given  at  Gadea)  praeUxtam  de  suo  ilinere  ad  L. 
Lentulum  procos.  sollicilandum  (705/49  to  get  him  to  leave  Pompey  and  return  to 
Borne,  Att.  8,  9,  4.  8,  11,  5.  8, 15  A,  2.  9,  6, 1.  Vellei.  2, 51, 8)  posuit.  et  quidem  cum 
ageretur  fievit,  memoria  rerum  gestarum  commotus.  ib.  5  praetextam  (of  B.)  si  voles 
legere,  Galium  Cornelium  (§  282),  fa milia rem  meum,  poscito.  See  Welckeb,  gr.  Trag. 
1402.  BtnnKCK,  rom.  Trag.  625 ;  rom.  Dicht.  1, 194.  This  Balbus  is  the  one  called 
Balbus  minor  to  distinguish  him  from  his  uncle  (§  197,  4)  L.  Cornelius  P.  f. 
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Balboa,  whose  life  extended  far  into  the  Augustan  period  (he  certainly  was  liv- 
ing 741/18),  who  was  cos.  suff.  722/32  and  who  triumphed  a.  785/19  as  proconsul 
ex  Africa;  Dbumakh,  GB.  2,  608.  PRE.  2,  694.  According  to  Vkllki.  U.  be 
likewise  ad  ponlificatum  adturrexit  and  had  a  literary  turn,  whence  it  is  not  im- 
possible that  he  is  the  Cornelius  Halbus  quoted  by  Sbrv.  Aen.  4,  127  on  hymenaeus 
and  to  whom  relates  Macs.  8,  6,  26  Comeliut  Balbut  i^rr*™****  libro  XVIII0  (cf . 
HPktkh,  hist,  fragm.  p.  xxi). 

6.  M.  Caelius  M.  f.  Rufus.  Pmx.  NH.  7,  166  C.  Mario  On.  Carbone  III  cot. 
(a.  672/82)  a,  d.  V  Kal.  Iunias  M.  Cadiut  Rufun  el  C.  Liciniu*  Calm*  eadvn  die  geniti 
tun/,  oratoret  quidem  ambo,  ted  tarn  dispart  eventu.  But  to  judge  from  the  manner 
in  which  Cicero  speaks  of  them  (Brut.  278. 279)  they  cannot  have  been  quite  of  the 
same  age ;  more  probably  Caelius  was  the  elder,  as  according  to  Cic.  pGael.  18  he 
already  in  685/59  per  aetaUm  magittratut  petere  potuii,*nd  his  official  career  agrees 
with  this  (698/56  already  a  member  of  the  council  of  his  native  town  Cic.  Cael.  5 ; 
quaest.  between  698/56-700/54,  tr.  pi.  702/52,  aed.  cur.  704/50,  praet.  706/48). 
Hence  Caelius  must  have  been  born  c.  666/88.  Instead  of  Caelius  Pliny  should 
perhaps  have  mentioned  Curio  (n.  1).  His  native  place  was  a  municipium  of 
which  the  name  is  most  likely  concealed  by  some  corruption  of  the  M&  in  Cic. 
pCael.  5.   Cf.  Nutxhdby,  op.  299.   KWbobhaupt,  Cael.  Ruf.  4. 

6.  Caelius  was,  as  a  young  man,  introduced  by  his  father  to  Cicero  and 
Crass  us  (pCael.  9.  89.  72),  with  whom  he  thus  found  himself  in  close  connection. 
This  circumstance  made  Cicero  lenient  towards  Caelius1  loose  morals  and  luxurious 
life ;  he  even  defended  him  a.  698/56  (see  §  179,  84)  against  some  charges  brought 
by  Clodia  (§  214,  8),  whose  dissolute  circle  he  had  frequented  for  some  time  before 
breaking  with  her.  During  Cicero's  absence  in  Cilicia  (708/51)  Caelius  was  his 
appointed  correspondent  at  Rome:  the  letters  (17  in  number;  letter  16  in 
duplicate;  cf.  Att.  10, 9  A.)  are  collected  in  the  eighth  book  of  Cic  epp.  fam. 
Caelius  exhibits  in  them  a  dashing  and  acute,  though  somewhat  malicious  judg- 
ment of  persons  and  facts,  though  he  is  never  quite  clear  in  his  own  position  ; 
the  style  is  lively,  humorous,  and  original,  condescending  to  the  use  of  popular 
expressions,  and  not  aiming  at  polish  and  elegance.  Cf.  §  188,  1,  n.  2  and  4. 
On  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  Caelius  was  obliged  by  his  debts  to  join  the 
camp  of  Caesar,  who  appointed  him  praetor  in  706/48.  As  such  he  intended  to 
introduce  tabulae  novae,  but  was  deposed  and  soon  afterwards  killed.  He  is 
probably  identical  with  the  Rufus  in  Catullus;  see  LSchwabk,  quaest.  Catull. 
64.  85.  188  and  the  commentators  on  Cat.  69.  77.  Cf.  Drumakh,  OR.  2,  411. 
WWegkhaupt,  das  Leben  d.  M.  Cael.  Ruf.,  Bresl.  1878.  HWieschhOltkk,  de  M. 
Caelio  Rufo  oratore,  Lps.  1886.— FBkchkr,  d.  Sprachgebr.  d.  Caelius,  Ilfeld  1888. 
FBurg,  de  M.  Cael.  Run*  genere  dicendi,  Freibg.  i/B.  1888. 

7.  On  his  oratorical  power  Cic.  Brut.  273  tplendida  et  grandit  et  eadem  inpriwtit 
faceta  et  perurbana  .  .  .  oralio.  graves  eiut  contione*  aliquot  fuerunt  (also  704/50  nt> 
aedile  de  aquit,  Froktik.  aq.  76 ;  from  this  a  fragm.  OL.  5,  590, 21),  acret  accmtationet 
tree  (directed  against  C.  Antonius  695/59,  L.  Sempronius  Atratinus  the  father, 
iterum,  698/56;  a.  703/51  against  Q.  Pompeius  Rufus,  and  also  in  his  character  of 
patronus  of  .the  peregrinua  Pausanias,  plaintiff  in  a  case  of  extortion),  de/entioaet 
(esp.  698/56  pro  te  against  Atratinus,  also  pro  Saufeio  702/52)  .  .  .  tone  tolerabilet. 
Hence  Quirt.  6,  8,  69. 10,  1, 115 ;  atperiiat  Caeiii  ib.  10,  2,  25 ;  cf.  Tac.  dial.  18.  21 
(torde*  verborum,  hiant  compotilio,  incondili  tentut).  25  (amarior).  He  seems  to  have 
followed  the  Atticists  in  preference  to  Cicero's  style,  though  Cicero  had  taught 
him  the  principles  of  rhetoric  in  his  youth  (n.  6).  Vkllki.  2,  68,  1  M.  Caelittt, 
vir  eloquio  auimoque  Curioni  (n.  1)  rimiilimutt  ted  in  utroque  per/ectior,  nec  tninnt 
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ingenione  nequam.  JSkn.  de  ira  3,8,  t)  Caelium  oratorem  fuiste  iracvndistimum  constat. 
Qcihtiliax,  Plikt  (ep.  1,  20,  4),  and  Tacitus  (dial.  21.  25)  were  acquainted  with 
his  speeches.  The  fragment*  see  in  Mavis,  orat.  rom.»  460.  A  very  lively 
description  from  one  of  his  speeches  is  given  by  Quist.  4,  2,  128.  Witticisms  on 
Clodia  ib.  8,  6,  58.  OHakxkcrkr,  BerL  ph.  Wschr.  1884,  225  (where  however  Cic. 
Brat.  278  ad  fin.  is  erroneously  held  to  be  the  authority  for  Caelius1  desertion  to 
the  side  of  the  Atticists) ;  WschrfklPhil.  1886, 1098. 

8.  L.  Munatius  Plancus,  Caesar1*  legate  and  appointed  by  him  consul  in 
712/42;  after  Caesar's  death  he  went  over  to  the  side  of  the  Senate,  after  a  little 
hesitation,  then  joined  Antony  and  when  his  star  l>  gan  to  set,  Octavian,  with 
whom  he  could  afford  to  remain,  owing  to  his  steady  good  fortune.  He  was  censor 
782/22,  but  generally  despised.  PRE.  5,  204,  9.  CLEoth,  uber  M.  PI.,  Erklarung 
der  Inschrift  auf  dem  Mausoleum  in  Gaeta  (CEL.  10,  6087),  in  the  Mittheilungen 
of  the  Basle  Altert.-Ges.  4  (Bas.  1852).  AWokKijircic,  disq.  de  etc  Utr.  1855. 
HAKleijx,  de  L.  et  T.  Munatiis  Plancis,  Leid.  1857.  Sckt.  rhet.  6  and  Plim.  NH. 
7,  55  call  him  orator ;  orator  inrignu  habetur  in  Hikbonyxcs  ad  a.  Abr.  1992= 
729/25;  tumma  eloquentia  Cic.  fam.  10,  8,  8  cf.  18,  29,  1.  Ascos.  88  Or.  28  K.-S. 
Nos.  221.  His  rhetorical  training,  but  also  his  vanity,  appear  from  his  letters  to 
Cicero  (fam.  10,  4.  7-9. 11. 15.  17  sq.  21.  23  sq.)  of  a.  710/44  and  711/48,  which  are 
exceedingly  well  written  and  abound  in  cadences,  antitheses  etc.  (verborum  et 
tententiarum  gravitat,  ib.  10,  12, 1. 16, 1. 19, 1),  but  often  cloak  a  very  ambiguous 
spirit  under  fair  phrases. 

9.  HiRHOjt.  ad  Euseb.  Chron.  a.  Abr.  1980=717/87  Furnii  pater  et  filiu*  clari 
orator**  habentur,  quorum  filiu*  contulari*  ante  pat  rem  moritur.  Cf.  Tac  dial.  21  (a 
corrupt  passage)  nee  unum  (of  the  antiquarians)  de  populi  ganuti  (=Canuti  t  §  153, 
5  ad  fin.)  out  Atti,  de  Furnio  et  Toranio  (Coranio,  otherwise  unknown)  quique  alii  in 
eoltm  valeiudinario  haec  ana  et  hone  maciem  produnt.  The  father  (C.  Furnius)  was 
a  friend  of  Cicero ;  tr.  pleb.  704/50 ;  legatua  to  L.  Plancus  (n.  8)  a.  710/44  sq.  with 
whom  he  joined  Antony,  to  whom  he  adhered  until  the  battle  of  Aetium.  He  was 
pardoned  by  Octavian  and  a.  725/29  adlectu*  inter  eontulare*  (Dio  52, 42).  Cic  fam. 
10,  26,  2  (qui  alienan  causa*  tain  facile  ducat)  attests  that  he  was  an  orator,  and 
Plot.  Anton.  58  even  calls  him  tewtrraroi  eftreZr  'PwpaJwe.  Ho«.  sat.  1, 10,  86  te, 
candide  Furni,  seems  to  relate  to  him,  on  which  Acko  hie  hittoriarum  elegantia 
claruit  (subsequently).  A  trait  of  egregious  flattery  towards  Octavianus  by  his 
son  (cos.  787/17)  is  related  by  8m.  de  benef.  2,  25, 1. 

10.  L.  Sempronius  L.  f.  Atratinus  (cos.  720/84,  triumphed  12.  Oct.  788/21  as 
procos.  ex  Africa  (CIL.  1,  p.  461).  Hikhohto.  on  Eus.  chron.  ad  a.  Abr.  1996=733/21 
Atratinu*,  qui  XVII  natut  annot  Caetium  (n.  7)  accusoverat  (a.  698/56 ;  he  was  there- 
fore born  681/78),  daru*  inter  oratoree  habetur.  ad  extremum  morborum  taedio  in 
balnea  toluntate  exanimatu*  heredem  reliquit  Auguttum.  Cicero  (pCael.  2)  calls  him 
his  necestariu*,  and  says  of  him  (ib.  8)  ornate  docteque  dixitti  ;  ib.  15  he  styles  him 
dittttu*  adolescent.  As  a  speaker  in  the  Senate  he  is  mentioned  side  by  side  with 
Messala  in  Joseph,  b.  iud.  1, 14,  4.   PBE.  6,  978,  a 

11.  Vatixius  to  Cicero,  fam.  5,  10  a,  2  (a.  709/45):  defenditur  (Catiliu*)  a 
Q.  Valueio,  tuo  diecipulo.   PBE.  6,  2745,  5. 

12.  Cic.  Phil.  11,  14  T.Anniu*  Cimber  Lyndiei filiu*  (therefore  son  of  a  slave 
or  freedman),  a  follower  of  M.  Antony,  through  whose  assistance  he  became  praetor 
(ib.  18,  26).  Concerning  his  literary  tendency  see  the  epigram  on  him  Vxao.catal. 
2  (and  Qf  ist.  8,  8,  23),  which  already  to  Acsoktcs  (op.  27,  18,  5)  had  lost  its 
meaning:  Corinth  iorum  (i.e.  with  the  hall-mark  of  antiquity)  amator  itte  verborum, 
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late  iste  rhetor,  iamque,  quatenus  lotus  Thucydides,  tyratmtu  Atticae  febris  (the  exacting 
instructor  in  distempered  Attic),  Tau  (?)  gallicum  (perhaps  on  account  of  the 
Gallic  extraction  of  Annius  Cimber),  min  (ulr)  et  sphin  (<r^tr)  et— male  iUi  iU  (an 
execration  on  dealers  in  grammatical  curiosities):  ita  omnia  ista  verba  miscuit 
fratri  (as  a  draught  which  was  fatal  to  him :  Annius  Cimber  was  accused  of 
fratricide:  Qcist.  1.1.  Cic.  Phil.  11,  14.  18,  26).  According  to  this  he  seems  to 
have  carried  on  the  profession  of  a  teacher  before  beginning  his  political  career. 
He  is  also  mentioned  as  an  antiquarian  by  Octavianus  in  Suet.  Aug.  86  to  M. 
Antony:  tu  dubitas  Cimber ne  Annius  an  Veranius  Flaccua  imitandi  tint  tibit  i.e. 
probably :  you  only  waver  between  A.  C.  and  Ver.'s  pontificalia  verba  (§  199, 4)  and 
hence  you  write — in  the  language  of  Cato.  JGHdschke,  de  Annio  Cimbro,  Best. 
1824  and  esp.  BCchbler,  EhM.  88,  507.   Cf.  also  §  19, 1  ad  fin. 

18.  Caesar's  favourite,  the  knight  Mamurra  of  Fonniae,  f  709/45  (Cic.  Att. 
18,  52, 1 ;  cf.  also  OHibschfeld,  Herm.  5,  299),  was  active  in  literature,  and  seems 
to  have  been  a  poet;  see  Catullos  57,  7  and  105.  Cf.  §  214,  5.  LSchwabe,  quaest. 
Catull.  187.  226. 

14.  Val.  Max.  8,8,  8  Horlensia,  Q.  Hortenti  (§  171, 1)  filia,  cum  ordo  matrona- 
rum  gravi  tributo  a  triumviri*  (a,  711/43)  esset  oneratus  nec  quisquam  virorum  patro- 
cinium  eit  accommodare  auderet,  causam  feminarum  apud  triumviroe  et  constanter  et 
feliciler  egit;  repraesentata  enim  patria  facundia  impetravit  ut  etc.  Cf.  Appiar. 
b.c.  4, 82.  Quint.  1, 1,  6  Horlensiae  Q.JUiae  oratio  apud  triumviroe  habila  legitur  non 
tantum  in  sexus  honortm. 

210.  Among  the  members  of  the  conspiracy  against  Caesar 
M.  Iunius  Brut  as,  an  honest  man,  but  without  intellectual  dis- 
tinction, was  the  most  active  in  literature,  especially  in  philosophy 
and  oratory ;  the  style  of  D.  Brutus  and  that  of  C.  Cassius  are 
known  to  us  from  their  letters  to  Cicero.  The  same  correspon- 
dence introduces  us  to  Cassius  of  Parma  and  C.  Trebonius,  who 
were  also  writers  of  poetry.  Ampius  Balbus,  Actorius  Naso, 
and  Tanusius  Geminus  wrote  historical  works  hostile  to  Caesar. 

1.  M.  Iunius  Brutus.  Plutarch's  Brutus.  Drcmakr,  GR.  4,  18.  PRE.  4, 
518.  582.  JSlevoot,  de  M.  Bruti  vita  et  script  in,  Petersb.  1870.  Cu:.  Brut.  824  of 
Hortensius:  annis  ante  decern  causae  agere  coepit  (i.e.  a.  659/95,  see  Brut.  229 
L.  Craseo  Q.  Scaevola  cost,  primum  in  foro  dixit)  quam  tu  (Brutus)  es  natus.  The 
birth-year  which  would  be  inferred  from  this  (669/85)  is  at  variance  with  Vellki. 
2,  72,  1  /tunc  exitum  if.  Bruti  XXXV Hum  annum  a  gent  is  (a.  712/ 42)  /or  tuna  esse 
roluit  (cf.  Liv.  per.  124  annorum  erai  circiter  XL).  This  would  lead  us  to  infer 
675/79  or  676/78  as  the  year  in  which  Brutus  was  born,  and  this  assumption  is 
presupposed  by  the  story  that  Caesar  (born  654/100)  was  himself  the  father  of 
Brutus.  Hence  KNitpek dry's  conj.  (op.  801),  ante  sedecim  in  Cicero  1.1.  has  much 
probability.  Cf.  Nep.  Att.  8,  1  occiso  Caesare  .  .  .  sic  M.  Bruto  usus  est  ut  nulla  tile 
adolescens  aequali  familiarius  quam  hoc  sene  (Atticxis  born  645/109).  As  early  as 
708/51  Brutus  was  a  son-in-law  (Cic  fam.  8,  4,  2)  to  App.  Claudius  (§  199,  1). 
Aur.  Victor  ill.  82  Athenis  philoeophiam,  Rhodi  (not  attested  by  any  other  writer) 
eloquentiam  didicit  (Paramenes,  and  Aristoe,  the  brother  of  Antiochos.  instructed 
him  at  Athens,  Cic.  Brut.  832.  Orat.  105.  Acad.  post.  1,  12.  Plut.  Brut.  2), 
Cytheridem  mimam  cum  Antonio  et  Qalio  poeta  amavit  (cf.  §  282,  1  and  HFlach 
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J  J.  119,  793).  .  .  .  civil  i  bello  .  .  .  Pompeium  sfcutue  eat,  quo  victo  veniam  a 
Caeaare  acctpit  et  procot.  (?)  Golliam  (cisalp.)  rexit  (a.  708/46);  a.  710/44,  he  became 
praetor  (urb.)  through  Caesar ;  f  after  the  battle  of  Philippi,  a.  712/42.— Portrait*  : 
Berxoulli,  rom.  Ikonogr.  1.  187. 

2.  Cicero  is  accustomed  to  exaggerate  his  praises  of  M.  Brutus  (e.g.  Brut.  22) 
both  as  Caesars  favourite  and  afterwards  as  his  murderer;  he  dedicated  to  him  de 
finibus,  Paradoxa,  de  nat.  deor.,  Tusc.,  Orator  and  Brutus.  They  differed  as  to 
their  theory  of  style;  cf.  Cic.  Att.  15,  1  b,  2  ego  aecutua  (VLed. :  solua)  aliud  (iudicium 
de  optimo  genere  dicendi)  turn,  and  Tac  dial.  18  ex  Calvi  (§  218,  6  ad  fin.)  et  Bruii 
ad  Ciceronem  miaeia  epiatulis  (§  46,  5.  OHabxeckeb  J  J.  125,  604)  facile  eft  depre- 
) if- ml  ere  Calcum  quidem  Ciceroni  visum  exaanguem  et  aridum,  Brutum  autem  otioaum 
atque  diiunctum  (discinctum),  rurtuaque  (Jiceronem  a  Calvo  quidem  male  audisae 
tamquam  aolutum  et  enervem,  a  Bruto  autem,  .  .  .  tamquam  fractum  atque  elumbem. 
His  diction  is  described  by  gravittu  (Qcikt.  12,  10,  ia  Tac  dial.  25).  He 
endeavoured  to  attain  to  a  rhythmical  flow  of  prose  (Qcixt.  9,4, 76);  hence  Cicero's 
criticism  in  his  Orator.  Both  Qcixt.  10,  1,  123,  who  says  that  in  his  philosophical 
writings  multo  quam  in  orationibua  praestantior  tuffecit  ponderi  rerum,  and  Tac 
dial.  21  agree,  the  latter  saying;  Brut  urn  philoaophiae  suae  relinquamua.  nam  in 
orationibua  minorem  ttae  fama  sua  etiam  admirotores  eiua  fatentur.  nisi  forte 
quitquam  .  .  .  Bruti  pro  Deiotaro  rege  (cf.  Cic.  Brut.  21.  ad  Att.  14, 1,2)  ceteroaque 
eius'lem  lentitudinia  ac  teporia  librae  legit,  ni$i  qui  et  carmina  eorundem  miratur ; 
feeerunt  enim  et  carmina  (see  §  195,  8).  Cf.  Stat.  silv.  4,  9,  20  Bruti  tenia  oacitationea 
(tedious  speeches).  Other  published  speeches  of  Brutus:  de  dictatura  Pompei 
(Qui jst.  9,  3,  95)  of  a.  703/51 ;  his  speech  delivered  on  17  March  710/44  on  the 
Capitol  (Cic.  Att.  15,  1  b,  2),  and  other  contionea  Bruti  (Jalea  quiilem  in  August um 
probra,  $ed  multa  cum  acerbitate  habent,  Tac.  A.  4,  84) ;  his  declamation  pro  Mi  lone 
(orationem  Brutua  exercitationia  gratia  acriptit,  Quint.  10, 1,  28  cf.  10,  5,  20.  8,  6,  93. 
Asoox.  p.  42  Or.  86  K.-S.  Schol.  Bob.  p.  276) ;  laudatio  of  his  father-in-law  App. 
Claudius  (Diomed.  GL.  1,  367)  and  of  his  uncle  M.  Cato  (Cic.  Att.  18.  46,  2.  cf.  12, 
21,  1).   Schol.  Lucaxi  2,  284  ed.  Usener  and  §  220,  8.   Mkyeb,  orat.  rom.*  446. 

3.  On  his  philosophical  works  see  Cic  acad.  post.  1,  12.  He  had  an  inclination 
to  the  Old  Academy,  Cic.  Brut.  120.  149.  We  find  notices  of  a  treatise  de  virtute 
(dedicated  to  Cicero,  see  fin.  1,  a  Tusc.  5, 1.  Sex.  consol.  ad  Helv.  9,  4  sqq.  cf.  a  1). 
wt pi  *a$^Korrot  (Sex.  Ep.  95,  45 ;  cf.  M.  Brutut  de  orRcti-a  ap.  Pbisciax.  GL.  2, 199),  de 
patientia  (Diomed.  GL.  1,  883). — His  abridgment  of  the  Annals  of  Fannius  and 
Ant i pater  (see  §  187,  4  and  6  in  fin.)  was  probably  an  early  work,  as  was  also  his 
abridgment  of  Poly  bins  (Plct.  Brut.  4.  Sum.  s.  v.  BpoCrot.  typaiftev  .  .  .  UoXvfUou 
tow  Urro/HKou  /J^Xwr  briTou-fr;  see  §  257,  8). 

4.  Letters.  (M.)  Brutau  in  epiatulis  (Quimt.  9,  4,  75.  Diomed.  GL.  1,  388. 
Phisciax.  ib.  2,  474  ;  cf.  Pub.  NH.  88,  89:  M.  Bruti  in  Philippicia  campia  epiatolae 
reperiuntur,  frementee  fibulae  tribuniciaa  ex  auro  geri),  ad  Caeearem  (Chabis.  GL.  1, 
130),  ad  (Jiceronem  (Tac  dial.  18).  On  the  correspondence  of  Brutus  and  Cicero 
§  18a  4.— The  letters  of  Brutus  in  Greek  are  the  production  of  a  rhetorician  (e.g. 
in  BHebchess  epistolographi  Graeci,  Par.  1878,  p.  177),  of  which  Plutarch  availed 
himself  as  though  genuine  in  his  Brutus  2.  Cf.  So i das  s.  v.  Bpovrot.  RHebcheb, 
Phil.  8,  187.  9,  592.  IFMabces,  symb.  ad  epistologr.  gr.  (Bonn  1883)  28. — Brutus' 
verses  (see  Tac  dial.  21,  above  n.  2)  seem  to  have  been  erotic  according  to  the 
enumeration  in  Plix.  ep.  5,  8,  5  (above  §  81,  1).— Had  the  rhetorician  Empylos,  the 
familiar  friend  of  Brutus  (probably  identical  with  his  namesake  from  Rhodes,  see 
Cic  ap.  Quint.  10,  6,  4),  composed  in  Latin  that  fuxpor  uiv,  oi  $auko»  to  ovyypauu* 
art  pi  rif%  Kaiaapot  ijnupivtun  6  Bpovrot  iwtytypawrai  (evidently  a  defence  of  the  deed )  ? 


■ 
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5.  D.  Iunius  Brutus,  executed  by  M.  Antony  in  the  summer  of  a.  711/43.  His 
letters  to  Cicero  in  710/44  and  711/43  (ad  fain.  11, 1.  4.  6-11.  18a.  19.  20.  28.  26) 
are  sad  specimens  of  the  want  of  thought  and  courage  continually  exhibited  by 
him  after  the  assassination  of  Caesar.  Dbumanv,  GB.  4,  9.  PEE.  4,  518,  19. 
BXakb,  d.  Briefwechsel  iw.  Cic  und  D.  Brut.,  JJ.  Suppl.  8,  647. 

6.  C.  Casaius  Longinus,  somewhat  older  than  M.  Brutus  (Plct.  Brut.  29.  40), 
a.  701/58  sqq.  quaestor  in  Parthia,  706/49  tr.  pleb.;  appointed  in  710/44  praetor 
together  with  M.  Brutus;  f  after  the  battle  of  Philippi  (712/42).  He  was  of  a 
hard,  trenchant  character,  but  egotistical  and  without  higher  aims  (cf.  Plut. 
Brut.  29.  cotnp.  cum  Dione  1.  Brut.  87  Kiaaivt  rot%  'Enxoipov  \6yws  xp^/wwt  *a2 
repi  tovtuv  tdoi  txw).  Among  his  letters  to  Cicero,  fam.  15,  19  (a.  709/45)  is  a 
good-humoured  echo  of  Cicero's  previous  letter;  12,  11-12  (a.  711/48)  are  official 
reports,  partly  calculated  to  flatter  Cicero.  A  quotation  from  C.  Cassii  epistula 
.  .  .  ad  DolabeUam  in  Chamb.  QL.  1,123,18.  Cf.  Dbumanh,  GB.  2, 117.  PBE.  2, 
194, 11.  OESchmidt,  de  epp.  et  a  Cassio  ot  ad  Cassium  datis,  Lps.  1877. 

7.  Casaius  Parmensis,  after  being  one  of  the  assassins  of  Caesar,  held  a 
command  in  Asia  (a.  711/43).  He  gives  an  account  of  his  doings  in  a  letter  full 
of  flattery,  in  which  he  also  imitates  Cicero's  style,  fam.  12, 18.  He  was  executed 
after  the  battle  of  Actium,  728/81.  Dbumank,  GB,  2,  161.  PBE.  2,  200,  20. 
Pori'hyrio  on  Hor.  ep.  1.  4,  8  [scribere  quod  Cas»i  Parmensis  opuscula  vincat]  hie  est 
Cassias  qui  in  partibus  Cassii  et  Bruti  cum  Horatio  tribunus  militum  militavit.  quibus 
victis  Athenas  se  contulit  (first  723/81).  Q.  Varius  ab  Aug  unto  missus  ut  rum  inter- 
ficerety  studentenx  repperU  et  perempto  eo  scrinium  cum  libris  tulit.  unde  multi  crtdi- 
derunt  Thyestem  Cassii  Parmensis  fuisse  (the  latter  statements  are  due  to  a  confusion 
between  the  officer  Q.  Attius  Varus,  cf.  b.  g.  8,  28,  2.  b.  c.  8, 87,  6,  and  the  tragic 
writer  L.  Varius,  §  228,  2:  see  also  Pobph.  Hor.  sat.  1,  10,  62).  scripserat  enim 
muUas  alias  tragoedias  (?  cf.  opuscula  in  Horace)  Cassius.  Acbo  (p.  390  H.) 
Epicureua  fuit  et  poeta  .  .  .  satiras  tcripsit.  .  .  .  aliquot  generibus  stilum  exercuiL 
inter  quae  opera  elegia  et  epigrammata  eius  laudantur.  A  passage  in  Sukt.  Aug.  4 
from  an  abusive  letter  of  Cass.  Pann.  to  Octavian.  From  an  epistula  Cassi  Par- 
vwmis  ad  M.  Antonium  ap.  Plih.  NH.  81. 11.  An  iambic  verse  by  a  certain  Cassius 
ap.  Quikt.  5,  11,  24.  Praetexta  Brutus  by  a  Cassius:  see  §184,  5  ad  fin.  A 
Weichebt,  de  L.  Varii  et  Cassii  Parmensis  vita  et  carminibus,  Grimma  1836. 
Wkixkkb,  d.  gr.  TragOdien  1408.  (The  hexameters  entitled  Cassii  Orpheus  in 
Fea's  Horace  2,  p.  216,  Webkbdobh's  PLM.  2,  810  are  the  work  of  the  Italian 
Antonius  Thylesius  saec  XVII,  see  Weichebt  1.1. 198.) 

8.  To  about  the  same  time  as  Cassius  Parmensis  belongs  the  improviser 
Cassius  Etruscus  mentioned  by  Hob.  sat.  1, 10,  69;  see  Kibchheb  ad  loc. 

9.  C.  Trebonius,  quaestor  694/60,  trib.  pi.  699/55,  Caesar's  legate  in  Gaul 
a.  700/54  sqq.  and  on  his  side  in  the  Civil  War;  praet.  urb.  706/48;  cos  709/45; 
killed  by  Dolabella  in  Febr.  711/48.  PRE.  6,  2088,  9.  A.  707/47  he  appears  to 
have  made  a  collection  of  Cicero's  puns  and  witty  sayings ;  cf .  fam.  15,  21, 1-8, 
e.g.  liber  iste  quern  mihi  misisti  quantam  habet  declarationem  amoris  tut !  primum 
quod  tibi/acetum  videtur  quidquid  ego  dixi,  .  .  .  deinde  quod  ilia  .  .  .  (iunt  nar- 
rante  te  venustissima.  quin  etiam  ante  quam  ad  me  veniatur  risus  omnis  paene  con- 
tumitur.  In  his  letter  to  Cicero  (fam.  12, 16,  a.  710/44)  he  speaks  of  the  elder  and 
younger  Cicero  with  great  attachment  and  forwards  to  them  vertical i  (perhaps 
iambics  against  M.  Antony),  on  the  free  tone  of  which  he  observes:  turpitudo 
pcrsonae  eius  in  quam  liber m*  invehimur  nos  vindieabit  (8).  His  request  is  (4):  tu, 
sicut  mihi  pollicitus  es,  adiunges  me  quam  primum  ad  tuos  termones.  Cf.  also  §  196,  11. 
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10.  T.  Ampins  Balbus,  trib.  pL  691/68,  praetor  696/58,  a  friend  of  Cicero 
(see  the  speech  pro  T.  Ampio,  Quirt.  8,  8, 50),  and  a  zealous  partisan  of  Pompey ; 
PEE.  Is,  920,  2.  Some  criticism  on  Caesar  from  the  historical  work  of  Ampins  in 
Surr.  IuL  77;  cf.  Cic.  fam.  6,  12,  5  (a.  708/46)  cam  studium  tuum  consume*  in 
rirorum  for  Hum  factis  memoriae  prodendis. — M.  Actorins  Naso  was,  according 
to  Scbtox.  Inl.  9  (cf.  52  Naso),  the  author  of  a  work  on  Caesar  or  the  time  of 
the  Civil  War.  Suetoic.  in  his  d.  Inl.  quotes  only  contemporaries  of  Caesar  as  his 
authorities ;  MHaupt,  op.  1,  72.— On  Tanusius  §  212,  7. 

211.  The  scholars  and  teachers  had  as  such  only  a  small  share 
in  the  political  struggles.  The  most  important  of  them  was  the 
Greek  L.  Ateins  Praetextatus,  a  manysided  and  prolific 
writer,  who  styled  himself  '  Philologus ' ;  besides  him  may  be 
mentioned  S antra,  who  wrote  on  the  history  of  literature ;  also 
Cn.  Pompeius'  freedman  Lenaeus,  Epidius,  Sextus  Clodius  and 
Gavins  Bassus.  Statins  Sebosus,  who  wrote  an  account  of  his 
travels,  perhaps  belongs  to  the  same  period. 

1.  Scrtor.  gramm.  10  L.  (the  praenomen  in  the  ind.  p.  98  B ;  cf.  1. 2  from  the  end) 
Attiut  Ph  ilologus  libertinus  Athenis  eel  natus.  At  the  capture  of  Athens  668/86 
he  was  probably  allotted  to  the  centurion  M.  Ateius  (Pldt.  Sulla  14)  and  was  by 
him  subsequently  manumitted.  Born  about  655/99  (Graff  1.1.  896) :  as  he  was 
of  assistance  to  Asinius  Pollio  when  writing  his  history  (see  below  and  §  221,  3), 
he  must  have  lived  at  least  until  725/29.  Sckt.  l.L :  hunc  Capita  Ateius  (§  265, 
3  the  grandson  of  his  emancipator),  notut  iuris  consultus,  inter  grammatico*  rhetorem, 
inter  rhetores  grammaticum  fuisse  ail.  de  eodem  Asinius  Pollio,  in  libro  quo  SaUustii 
scripia  reprehend  U  ut  nim  hi  priscorum  verborum  affect  a  (ione  oblita,  Ha  tradil:  'in 
earn  rem  adiutorium  ei  fecit  maxime  quidem  ALeius  Praetextatus,  nobUis  grammaticut 
latinus,  declamantium  deinde  auditor  atque  praeceptor,  ad  summam  Philologus  ab 
semet  nominal  US'1,  ipse  ad  Laelium  Hermam  (perhaps  the  same  who  is  mentioned 
§  148,  3  ad  fin.  Concerning  auct.  ad  Her.  1,  18  cf.  CLKaysrr,  Phil.  12,  273)  scrips  it 
se  in  graecis  litleris  magnum  processum  habere,  in  latinis  non  nullum,  .  .  .  audisse 
An'onium  Gniphonem  (§  159,  5)  .  .  .  praeeepisse  autem  mullis  et  claris  iuvenilms, 
in  quis  Appio  quoque  et  Pulehro  Claudiis  fratribus  (cf.  §  199,  1),  quorum  etiam  comes 
in  provincia  (in  Cilicia  and  the  prov.  of  Aria)  fuerit.  Philologi  apjjcl/ationfm 
assumpsits*  videtur  quia  .  .  .  multiplici  variaque  dodrina  censebatur.  quod  sane 
ex  commentnriis  eiu*  amxirrt  ouamouam  ixturi°*imi  extent  de  uuorum  (amen  cooia 
tic  altera  ad  eundem  Hermam  epistola  signifcat :  4  Hylen  nostrum,  quam  omnis  generis 
coegimus,  uti  Kit,  oetingenlot  in  libros'.  coluil  postea  familiarissime  C.  SaUustium  et 
eo  tiff  undo  Asinium,  Pollionem,  quae  historiam  componere  aggressos  alter  urn  (Sallust) 
breviario  rerum  omnium  rornanarum,  ex  quibus  quae  vellet  eligeret,  instruxit,  alterum 
(Asinius)  praeceptis  de  rations  scribendi.  quo  magi*  miror  Asinium  credidisse  antiques 
sum  verba  et  rigura*  sol  Hum  esse  colli gere  Sallust  io,  cum  sibi  sciat  nil  aliud  suadere 
quam  ut  nolo  civil i<jue  et  propria  termone  utatur  vitetque  maxime  obscuritatem  SaUustii 
tt  audaciam  in  translationibus  ( V  u*Ta.<t>op<ut).  His  personal  conviction  as  to  the  best 
style  need  not  however  have  hindered  Ateius  from  drawing  up,  at  Sallust's  express 
order,  both  this  breviarium  and  also  a  collection  of  archaic  phrases.  Fest.  181 
Ateius  Philologus  in  libro  g!o*semalorum,  and  he  quotes,  without  mentioning  from 
what  work,  ib.  16a  178.  181.  818.  862.  875.  Charis.  GL.  1,  184,  4  Ateius  Philologus 
rvdiw  ///.    Charis.  GL.  1,  127,  17  Ateius  Philologus  librum  suum  sic  edidU 
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inter  iptum  'an  amaverit  Didun  Aeneas1  (Graff  1J.  806).  Ateius  is  also  cited 
Put*.  HN.  ind.  auct.  to  b.  4  and  as  L.  Ateius  ib.  to  b.  8,  further  Pbisc.  GL.  2,  888. 
8.  Skrv.  Aen.  1,  601.  HGraff,  melanges  greco-rom.  de  1'acad.  de  St,  Petersb.  2,  274. 

2.  Suet,  gramm.  14  huius  (of  Curt i us  Nicias,  §  200,  4)  de  Lucilto  libros  etiam 
Santra  comprobat.  Cf.  Martial.  11,  2,  7  salebrosum  Sanlram.  Hikrokyx.  de  vir. 
illustr.  (2,  821  Vail.)  praef. :  fecerunt  hoc  idem  (i.e.  thoy  wrote  de  viris  illustribus) 
.  .  .  ajwd  Latinos  Varro  (born  688/116),  Santra,  Is'epot  (born  c.  655/99),  Hyginut 
(born  c.  690/64).  Gell.  7,  15,  5  ne  ti  Aelii  quidem,  Cincii  el  Santrae  dicendum  ita 
centuissent.  Vkrrius  Flaccus  (ap.  Festds  277)  and  Qcint.  12,  10, 16  mention  Santra 
in  reference  to  questions  of  literary  history.  Sueton.  vit.  Terent.  (p.  81,  10  B ; 
Santra  Terentium  existimat  etc.  Fbstus  277  quam  rem  (on  reciniati  mimi  plani- 
pedes)  diligenter  exsequiiur  Santra  libro  II  de  antiquitate  verborum.  Schol.  Verok. 
Aen.  5,  95  (p.  95  K.)  Santra  de  antiquitate  verborum  libro  III  ait  etc.  ad  Aen.  2, 171 
(p.  86)  ut  Santra  antiquitatium  libris.  Nor.  170,  21  Santra  de  verborum  antiquitate 
III  (or  I.  II) :  quod  (Naeviua'  b.  punicura,  see  §  95,  8)  volumen  unum  not  lectilavimus 
et  postea  (in  other  MSS.)  invenimus  septemfariam  divisum.  From  Santra  nuntiis 
(nuptiis  Bibbece)  Bacehiis  Nonius  (see  Bibb,  trag.*  p.  228,  rom.  Trag.  616)  quotes 
four  (incomplete)  senarii,  at  least  three  of  which  are  constructed  after  a  strict 
Hellenic  model.  To  judge  by  his  name  Santra  was  not  of  Italic  birth  (LMbdcklir, 
Phil.  8,  844,  takes  him  to  have  been  an  African,  on  account  of  Mart.  6,  89 ;  but  see 
ib.  7,  20, 1).— LLersch,  ZfAW.  1839,  Nr.  13  sq.  48;  Sprachphilosophie  8, 166.  AE 
Ego eb,  lat.  serm.  vet.  reliqq.  18.  LPbelleh,  ausgew.  Auisatze  377.  Buchkleh, 
BhM.  40, 14a 

8.  Suet,  gramm.  15  Lenaeut,  Magni  Pompei  libertue  et  paene  omnium  ear jyedi- 
tionum  comet,  de/uncto  eo  fiUisque  eiut  (Sextus  died  last,  a.  719/85)  schola  se  susten- 
tavit  .  .  .  ac  tanto  amore  erga  patroni  memoriam  exttUU  ut  Sallustium  hutoricum 
.  .  .  acerbissima  satura  laceraverit  (see  §  206,  1).  traditur  autem  puer  adhuc 
Athenis  subreptus  refugisse  in  patriam,  .  .  .  verum  .  .  .  gratis  man u missus.  He 
also  wrote  on  pharmacology  (Pompeius  Lenaeut  Magni  liberius  Plim,  NH.  25,  5) ; 
see  §  58, 1. 

4.  Sctkt.  gramm.  23  If.  (so  in  the  Ind.  gramm.  p.  99  B.,  but  see  below) 
Epidius  calumnia  notatus  ludum  dicendi  aperuit  docuitque  inter  ceteros  M.  Anionium 
et  Augustum  (also  Vergil,  see  §  224,  8).  quibus  quondam  C.  Cannutiue  .  .  .  malle 
[se]  respond  it  Isaurici  esse  discipulum  quam  Epidii  calumniaioris.  hie  Epvlius  ortum 
se  a  C.  Epidio  Nucerino  praedkabat.  Plih.  NH.  in  the  ind.  auct.  to  b.  17  C.  Epidio 
and  17,  243  qualibus  ostentis  Aristandri  apud  Graecos  volumen  scatet,  .  .  .  apud  not 
vero  l.  x,j>uli  commrntani,  tn  quiuus  aroores  u**ulae  quot/ue  rejtertunlur.  Ill  truj, 
BhM.  22, 158.  Was  GL.  6,  79,  18  (quid  ais,  Epidiaf  etc.)  perhaps  also  referred 
to  ?  ?  EBAurehs,  PLM.  827.   Cf .  also  §  205,  6. 

5.  Suet,  gramm.  29  — rhet.  5  Sex  Clodius  e.  Skilia,  latinos  simul  graecaeque 
eloquent iae  professor  (cf.  Sabinum  [Sextum?]  Clodium  uno  die  et  graece  et  latine 
declamantem  in  Sen.  controv.  9,  8,  13),  male  oculatus  et  dicax  par  oculorum  in  amicitia 
M.  Antonii  triumviri  extrisse  (?)  se  aiebat.  .  .  .  a  quo  (M.  Antonio)  mox  consuls 
(a.  710/44)  ingens  etiam  congiarium  accepit.  Cf.  Cic.  Phil.  2,  48  (rfuHorem  .  .  . 
salsum  hominem).  8,  22.  ad  Att.  4,  15,  2  (a.  700/54)  vereor  ne  lepore  te  suo  detintat 
diutxut  rhetor  Clodius.  Lactant.  inst.  1,  22,  11  Sex.  Clodius  in  eo  libro  quern  graece 
scripsiL  Abnob.  adv.  gent.  5,  18  Sex.  Clodius  sexto  de  diis  graeco.  On  the  other 
hand  the  Clodius  cited  in  Skhvius  on  Aen.  1,  176  Clodius  commentariorum  quarto, 
cf.  ib.  52.  2,  229)  is  probably  Clodius  Tuscus  (§  263,  5).  JBbbsays,  Theophrastos' 
work  on  piety  p.  10. 
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6.  A  grammarian  Gavins  Bass  us  is  also  quoted  as  the  author  of  works  de 
origin*  verborum  et  voeabulorum  (Gkllius  2,  4,  8.  3, 19, 1.  5,  7)  in  at  least  7  books 
(ib.  11,  17,  4)  de  verborum  »ignificaiione  (Mack.  8,  18,  2),  commentaria  (Gull.  8,  9.  18, 
8),  de  dm  (Macs.  1,  9,  13  cf.  8,  6,  17.  Ltd.  de  mens.  4,  2;  cf.  Quint.  1,  6,  86. 
Lactaxt.  inst.  1,  22,  9).  As  according  to  Gell.  8,  9,  8  he  still  saw  at  Argos  the 
equus  Seianus,  the  last  proprietor  of  which,  C.  Cassias,  died  718/86,  he  seems  to 
belong  to  this  period  (at  the  very  latest  to  the  Augustan  time.)  JKbetzschmeb, 
de  font.  Gell.  p.  99  sq.-In  Fkst.  166",  8.  170*,  27.  855*,  7  a  certain  Curiatius 
as  an  explainer  of  words.  Cf.  LMkbckux,  de  Varr.  tralaticio  scrib.  genere,  Dorp. 
1858,8. 

7.  Statius  Sebosus  is  mentioned  by  Pliht  in  the  ind.  auct.  for  b.  2  and  9 
and  simply  called  Sebosus  in  b.  8.  5-7.  12.  18.  Notices  are  given  on  his  authority 
ib.  6,  201  (the  time  of  a  voyage  to  the  insulae  Hesperidum)  and  9,  46  (the  wonders 
of  the  river  Ganges).  EEHudkham,  Zf AW.  1852,  no.  3.  A  certain  Sebosus  is 
mentioned  by  Cicxko,  Att.  2,  14,  2.  2,  15,  8  (a,  695/59),  as  a  friend  of  Lutatiua 
Catulus  and  a  troublesome  neighbour. 

212.  Poets  of  this  time  who,  as  far  as  we  know,  kept  aloof 
from  political  contention  were  P.  Terentius  Varro  of  A  tax 
(a.  672/82-717/37)  and  PubttiusJSyrus ;  Varro  first  narrated  in 
an  epic  poem  Caesar's  war  in  the  country  of  the  Seqnani  (bellum 
Sequanicum)  and  composed  saturae:  he  subsequently  became 
more  famous  as  a  tasteful  and  dexterous  adapter  of  Alexandrine 
epic  and  didactic  poems  (Argonautae,  Chorographia,  and  others) ; 
he  was  also  an  elegiac  poet.  Publilius  Syrus  (perhaps  a 
native  of  Antioch)  wrote  for  the  stage,  with  much  success,  mimi 
which  were  still  performed  under  Nero,  a  rich  mine  of  proverbial 
philosophy,  from  which  maxims  were  extracted  in  the  1st  Chris- 
tian century ;  this  collection  was  enlarged  from  other  sources  in 
the  beginning  of  the  Middle  Ages.  A  contemporary  of  these 
two  poets  was  the  wide-ranging  epic  poet  (Annales)  Tanusius_ 
Geminus,  from  Upper  Italy,  who  was  brought  by  Catullus  into 
bad  repute ;  he  subsequently  turned  his  attention  to  history,  and 
after  Caesar's  death  he  treated  in  an  Historia  of  the  most  recent 
events  in  Rome. 

1.  Hikboxym.  on  Euseb.  Chron.  ad  a.  Abr.  1985=672/82  P.  Terentiu*  Varro 
vieo  Atace  (Pobphybio  on  Hor.  1J.  explains  more  correctly  ab  Atace  Jtuvio  dicius, 
now  Aude)  in  provincia  Norbonenri  naecitur.  qui  jxxttea  XXXVTwm  annum  agent 
graeca*  litterat  cum  tummo  ttudio  didicit.  Hub.  sat.  1,  10,  46  hoc  (Satire)  erat 
experio  fruttra  Varrone  Atacino  .  .  .  melius  quod  scribe  re  posscm.  From  this  it 
appears  that  Varro  was  no  longer  living  when  this  satire  was  written  (a.  718/86, 
see  TxcrrxL,  BhM.  4,  111).  Varro  probably  wrote  satires  in  the  earlier  and 
patriotic  period  of  his  life,  to  which  also  his  bellum  Sequanicum  seems  to  belong 
(Pa  isc.  GL.  2,  497  P.  Varro  belli  Sequanici  libro  II,  followed  by  an  hexameter). 
The  subject  was  especially  familiar  to  Varro  both  as  regards  period  and  locality ; 
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it  probably  treated  of  Caesar's  war  against  Ariovistus  (696/58),  who  had  estab- 
lished himself  in  the  territory  of  the  Sequani,  Caea.  b.  g.  1,  90-54. 

2.  Qui nt.  10,  1,  87  Alacimu  Varro  in  iis  per  quae  nomen  est  atsecutut  interpret 
o perti  alieni,  non  tpemendut  quidem,  verum  ad  auyendam  facultatem  dicendi  parvn 
locnple*.  Vell.  2,  87,  8  auctoretque  carminum  Varronem  ac  Lucre*  turn,  unless  it  is 
M.  Varro  who  is  there  alluded  to,  see  §  165,  2  in  fin.  Quintilian  refers  to  Varro1* 
Argonautae,  a  free  version  of  the  'A/ryoraiTurd  of  Apollonios  of  Bhodes.  Prob. 
Verg.  O.  2,  126  Varro  qui  quattuor  libroe  de  Argonaut  is  edidii  ;  Schol.  VeroH.  ad 
Verg.  Aen.  2,  82  p.  84  K.  Varro  Argonautarum  primo;  Pbob.  Verg.  O.  1,  14  traditur 
.  .  ,  in  corpore  Argonautarum  a  Varrone  Atacino;  Aodax  GL.  7,  832,  7  Varro 
.  .  .  in  Argonautie,  also  mentioned  approvingly  by  Ovin  am.  1, 15, 21.  AA.  8, 835. 
trist.  2,  489.  ex  Pont.  4, 16,  21  (?  cf.  §  252,  1).  Pbop.  3,  84,  85.  Stat.  silv.  2,  7,  77. 
Sbm.  controv.  7,  2,  28  iUoe  optima*  versus  Varonis= A  poll.  Bh.  8,  748  sq.  Literal 
borrowing  from  Ennius :  Sbbv.  Verg.  Aen.  10,  896.  BUngeb,  epist.  de  Varr.  Atac., 
Friedl.  1861. — He  wrote  also  a  geographical  work,  in  hexameters,  of  which  the 
name  is  concealed  ap.  Phi  sc.  GL.  2, 100,  15  in  the  corruption  (h  )ort(h)ographia :  this 
has  long  since  been  rightly  corrected  to  chorographia  (others  read  cotmographia). 
After  a  general  introduction  (e.g.  on  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  constella- 
tions and  sones)  Europe  (Fkst.  881,  4  Varro  in  Europa  T),  Asia  and  Africa  were 
treated  of  successively,  the  work  of  Alexander  of  Ephesus  (sumamed  6  \4%vot) 
being  probably  the  original:  cf.  GBopeb,  Phil.  18,  433.  Meimekb,  anal.  Alex. 
874  ;  used  by  Plik.  NH.  b.  8-6  (geography,  ex  .  .  .  Varrone  Atacino).  Bitschl, 
op.  8,  482.  HFlach,  Hesych.  Mil.  onomatol.  p.  37  is  wrong.— Also  an  Ephemeris : 
Schol.  Leid.  ad  Verg.  G.  1,  897  p.  222  Skbv.  Lion.  Varro  in  ephemeride  (so  in 
Bkkok  :  vulg.  epimenide.  Perhaps  there  is  in  the  title  a  confusion  with  the  Ephe- 
merides  of  the  Baatine  author ;  cf .  §  166,  6,  c  ad  fin.)  1  nubet  *  velUra  lanae  stabunt ' 
sic  et  Aratus  (viz.  938):  to  the  same  version  by  Aratus  belong  the  seven  well 
constructed  hexameters  in  Sebv.  Verg.  G.  1,  875  (=Abat.  942.  954  sqq.).  Bebgk, 
BhM.  1,  872.— In  his  elegiac  writings  Varro  shared  the  erotic  tendency  of  the 
Alexandrine  poets.  Pbop.  8,  84,  85  kaee  quoque  perfeeto  ludebat  Iasone  Varro,  Varro 
Leucadiae  maxima  Jiamtna  suae,  hate  quoque  lascivi  cantarunt  scripta  Cotulli  etc. 
Ovid  trist.  2,  439  it  quoque  phasiacas  Argo  qui  duxit  in  undas  non  potuit  Veneris 
furta  tacere  suae.  These  are,  however,  the  only  traces  of  his  elegies,  as  his  suc- 
cessors obscured  him ;  it  is  hardly  probable  that  his  un-Boman  origin  deprived 
him  of  influence. — An  epigram  (AL.  414.  PLM.  4,  64)  on  the  tomb  of  the  rich 
Gaul  Licinus  (who  died  as  late  as  Tiberius;  Schol.  Itrv.  1,  109.  PBE.  4, 1081) 
may  have  been  attributed  to  Varro  on  account  of  their  being  compatriots  (it  was 
entitled:  Terentii  Varronit  Atacini;  cf.  Schol.  Pebs.  2,  86  non  invenustum  Varronis 
epigramma).  Horace  l.l.  is  our  sole  witness  as  to  Varro's  satires.  FWCllweb,  de 
P.  Terentii  Varro nis  Atacini  vita  et  scriptis,  Munster  1829.  Here  are  also  col* 
lected  the  scanty  fragments,  and  in  Bibse,  Varr.  Menipp.  261.  FPB.  382.  Cf. 
Bibbbce,  rom.  Dicht.  1,  845.  ' 

8.  Hiebon.  ad.  Euseb.  Chron.  1974  =711/48  (the  year  in  which  Laberius  died, 
see  §  192,  8) :  Publ  iliut  (so  the  cod.  Amand. :  Publitu  in  the  others)  mimographut 
nation*  Syrus  JRomae  scaenan  tenent.  On  the  correct  name  Publdius  (instead  of 
Publius)  see  Sillio  on  Plin.  l.L  EWoltplim,  Phil.  22,  489.  Plih.  NH.  85,  199 
totem  (pedibus  eretatis)  PuUUium  f  lochium  (Antiochium  OJahb,  Phil.  26,  11),  mtmi- 

§  253,  2  ad  fin.),  item  grammatieae  Staberium  Erotem  eadsm  nave  advedos  vidrre 
proavi  (cf.  ib.  8,  209).  Mini.  2,  7,  6  Publilius,  nation*  Syru*.  cum  purr  ad  patronum 
domini  tsset  adductus,  promeruit  eum  non  minus  salibus  et  ingenio  quam  forma.  (7) 
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ob  haec  et  alia  manumiaaua  et  maiore  cur  a  eruditu*,  cum  mimoi  componerel  ingentu/ue 
adaenau  in  Italia*  oppidi$  ayere  coepiatet,  product  ua  Jtomac  per  Caeaaria  ludos  (a. 
709/45)  omnes  qui  tunc  tcripta  el  opera*  auaa  in  arena  m  locaverant  provocacit  ut  ainguli 
tecum  poaita  in  vie  em  materia  pro  tempore  contend erent.  nee  ullo  recuaaute  euperavit 
omnea,  in  quia  et  Loberium.  (8)  unde  Coeaar  odritlena  hoc  modo  pronuntiacit  '/avente 
tibi  me  vidua  ea,  Laberi,  a  St/ro 1  Publilio  pal  mam  .  .  .  ded.it.  tunc  Publiliua  ad 
Loberium  recedentem  ail  4  quicum  contend  i*t\  acriptor  hunc  spectator  aubleva  '  (in 
Publiliua'  further  contest  with  other  competitors).  Publilius  must  therefore 
have  challenged  his  fellow  actors  to  a  mimic  improvisation.  EH<»kfmasx,  RhM. 
39,  471.  Syria  excelled  in  the  art  of  improvisation,  see  Wolfklis  1.1.  443. 
Gell.  17,  14,  1  Publiliua  mimoa  acriptilavit.  dignua  habitua  eat  qui  aubpar  Laberio 
iudicaretur.  [3)  huiua  Publilii  aententiae  ferunlur  pferoeque  (om.  Mack.  2,  7  10) 
lepidoe  et  ad  communem  eermonum  (om.  Macb.)  ueuvi  cammendatiaaimae  (Mack.  : 
adcommodaiistimac),  ex  quibua  aunt  iatoe  ainyulia  veraibua  circumacriptae  etc.  Skx. 
controv.  7,  2,  14.  7,  3,  8  (quae  apud  eum  melius  eaaenl  dicta  quam  a  pud  quemquam 
comicum  tragicumque  out  Romanum  aut  flraecum).  Stx^de  tranq.  an.  11.  8  Publiliua, 
tragicia  comiciaque  cehementior  ingeniia,  quotiena  mimicaa  ineptioa  et  verba  ad  summam 
eaceam  spectantia  (addressed  to  the  gallery)  reliquit,  inter  multa  alia  cothurno,  non 
tantum  aipario,  forticra  et  hoc  ait.  epist.  8T  8  quantum  diaeriiaaimorum  verauum  inter 
mimoa  iacet!  quam  multa  Publilii  non  excaiceatia,  aed  cothumatia  dicenda  aunt!  Cf. 
§  8,  6.  Publilius  seems  also  to  have  added  allusions  to  his  time.  See  Cic.  Att.  14, 
2,  1.  Cf.  besides  Cic.  fam.  12,  18,  2  and  the  other  authorities  on  Publilius  in 
WM  era's  ed.  p.  1. 

4.  The  fact  that  only  two  titles  of  plays  by  Publilius  are  known  (Non.  133, 
7  Publili  putatoribua  [the  pruners]  and  Pkisc.  GL.  2,  532,  25  Publiua  in  f  murmun- 
thone)  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  he  was  chiefly  an  actor  and  improvisatore, 
and  therefore  only  stage-copies  of  his  plays  were  in  circulation.  The  numerous 
pithy  sayings  contained  in  them  were  collected  and  published  in  the  1st  century  of 
the  Christian  era  (Gbluus  17,  14  already  knows  of  such  a  collection).  Of  the  14 
one- line  apophthegms  from  Publilius  given  by  Gkllius  1.1.,  all  (except  one)  recur 
in  collections  still  extant,  and  here  we  also  find  the  5  sayings  attributed  to 
Publilius  by  the  two  Senecaa.  Accordingly  the  contents  of  these  collections  are 
rightly  traced  to  Publilius,  as  regards  their  fundamental  substance,  although  no 
MS.  mentions  him  as  their  author,  and  this  is  oonflrraed  by  the  collection  of 
excerpts  in  cod.  Veron.  168  8.  XTV  (Floret  morolium  outorUatum),  which  gives  60 
lines  with  the  following  references. to  their  origin:  Publiua,  ex  aententiia  Publii, 
Publiua  Syrua,  Publiua  mimua.  Hence  the  original  title  may  have  been :  Publilii 
Syri  mimi  aententioe.  Of  these  60  lines  16  are  not  known  from  other  sources. 
WMbyek,  die  Samml.  d.  Spruchverse  (1877)  47.  61;  however  SMaffei,  de'  teatri 
antichi  e  modern i  (Verona  1753)  U8,  had  already  published  from  the  same  MS. 
12  out  of  those  16  lines  (see  GLoewk,  RhM  34,  624). — The  extant  collections 
contain  about  700  sayings  (single  lines,  mostly  iambic  senarii,  but  also  some 
trochaic  septenarii)  and  they  consist  of  heterogeneous  abstracts  from  an  original 
collection,  which  was  alphabetically  arranged  and  contained  perhaps  1000  lines, 
from  which  (directly  or  indirectly)  the  writer  of  the  cod.  Veron.  drew  his 
materials. 

5.  The  first  revision  (in  WMeyeb  2)  e.g.  in  the  Pari  si  ni  2676  s,  X-XI  and 
7641  s.  X,  Turic.  (=Rheinaug.  95)  s.  X,  gives  265  apophthegms  from  A-N.  To 
replace  the  second  half,  which  had  been  lost  at  an  early  date  (it  contained  the 
sayings  from  O-V),  149  apophthegms  in  prose,  taken  chiefly  from  Seneca  de  moribus 
(§  289,  10),  were  added.   This  entire  collection  was  entitled  after  its  batter  known 
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author  Sententiae  (or  Proverbia)  Senecae.  The  second  revision  (II)  contained 
more  than  450  lines:  the  Vat  icano-Palatinus  289  s.  X— XI  include?  th»*  letters 
A-L  The  remainder  is  to  be  found  in  the  Frisingensis  (see  below).  The  third 
(Z),  which  has  been  much  remodelled,  exists  in  a  Turic.  C  78  s.  X  from  C-V :  the 
banning  of  it  (A-D)  is  given  in  Monac.  6369  s.  XI:  altogether  137  saying*, 
amongst  them  50  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  other  collections.  Edited  in  a 
complete  form  by  WMeter,  SBer.  d.  Munch.  Ak.  1872  2,  538.  On  the  Vatic.  Reg. 
1762  s.  LX,  which  resembles  the  Monac.,  see  WMbykr.  Abh.  d.  Munch.  Ak.  17,  I, 
22.— The  most  complete  Corpus  (*)  is  that  which  has  resulted  from  combining 
the  first  and  second  revision,  the  cod.  Frisingensis  (now  Monac.  6292 )  s.  XI, 
altogether  619  lines.  The  Frisingensis  was  already  made  use  of  (by  JGketser) 
in  the  Ingoldstadt  ed.  of  1600. — As  nearly  all  the  sayings  are  rules  of  common 
prudence  and  every -day  experience,  and  as  Sexeca  (ep.  83,  7)  writes:  pueri* 
»ententia»  cdiscrnda*  damns,  it  appears  credible  that  this  collection  was  used  in  the 
schools.  Thus  Rieboxtmus  epist.  ad  Laetam  107  (1,  679  Vail.)  quotes  the  line 
Aegre  reprehendas  quod  sina*  consueteere  (now  proved  by  the  cod.  Veron.  to  be  by 
Publilius)  and  he  adds:  legi  quondam  in  $choli*  puer. — The  earlier  editions  fsee 
WOi.fflix,  Phil.  22.  454.  WMeyer's  ed.  p.  14)  are  now  useless  on  account  of  their 
confusion  of  the  various  parts,  and  of  many  interpolations.  First  documentary 
elition:  Publilii  Syri  sententiae  ad  fid.  codcL  optt.  nunc  primum  rec.  EWOlffux, 
Lpa.  1969.  Revisions  by  ORibbeck  in  the  Com.  lat.*  p.  809  (together  with  p. 
lxxxix.  cxxxiii;  Jen.  LZ.  1874,  446;  LOntr.-Bl.  1880,  1044  and  against  this 
rightly  WMeyeb,  Beobacht.  des  Versaccents,  Abh.  d.  Munch.  Akad.  17,  1,  21)  and 
ASpexoel  (recensuit,  Berl.  1874).  New  revision  by  WMevbr,  Lpx.  1880  (with 
complete  critical  apparatus  and  ind.  verborum). — PubL  Syr.  sententiae,  dig.  rec 
ill.  OFriedrich  ;  acc.  Caecilii  Balbi,  Pseudosenecae,  proverbiorum  falso  inter 
Publilianas  receptae  sententiae  et  recognitae  et  versibus  adstrictae,  Berl.  1880. 
Cf.  also  especially  WMeteh,  die  Sammlungen  der  Spruchverse  des  Publilius, 
Lpz.  1877  ;  likewise  Wolfflix,  PhiL  11,  191.  16,  618.  22,  437;  phil.  Anz.  9,  51. 
ANacck,  Melanges  greco-rom.  (Petersb.  1872)  8,  2.  CHaktlno,  Phil.  87,  569.  A 
few  obserrations  on  the  MS.  copies,  EBahbexs,  miscell.  crit.  (Groningen  1879i  18. 

6.  From  the  original  collection  (n.  4  ad  fin.)  a  series  of  Publilius-sayings  was 
transmuted  into  a  collection  of  apophthegms,  which  we  now  possess  in  MS.  in  a 
duplicate  (longer  and  shorter)  form  (e.g.  in  the  Frisingensis,  now  Monac.  6292  s. 
XI :  Paris.  2772  s.  X).  Printed  as  C a ec  i  1  i  i  Ba  1  b i  de  nugis  philosophorum  quae 
supersunt  nunc  prim.  ed.  Wolfflix,  Bas.  1855.  The  name  of  this  author  and  this 
title,  which  Wolfflik  following  ChPetbrsex,  Verb,  d.  Kasseler  Phil.-Vers.  1844. 
109.  gave  to  the  collection  from  Joannes  Saresber.  (Poliorat.  8,  14),  which  had 
been  handed  down  without  a  name,  are  founded  on  an  error:  see  AReifferschbio, 
RhM.  16,  12  and  Wglfixix  hims-lf  ib.  615  and  PRE.  1«,  244.  The  so-called 
Caecilius  Balbus  is  mainly  an  ancient  Latin  translation  of  a  Greek  collection  of 
maxims :  see  WMetek,  die  Samml.  d.  Spruchv.  d.  Pnbl.  Syr.  45,  JSoheihmairb,  de 
s^ntentiis  quas  dicunt  Caecilii  Balbi,  Munich  1879.  On  the  lines  from  Publilius 
interpolated  in  this  collection  at  a  later  time  see  Met  eh  LL  44.  Scheibxaiex  U. 
27.    Also  OFriedrich  (n.  5)  10.  81. 

7.  Skx.  ep.  93,  9  paucorum  vertuum  liber  «rf  (the  short  life  of  Metronax),  et 
quid  em  laudandu*  atque  utilit.  annate*  Tanutii  sen  quam  ponderrmi  tint  et  quid 
vocentur.  hoc  est  vita  quorundam  longa  et  quod  Tanusii  sequitur  anuales.  This  quid 
vocentur  is  an  allusion  to  Catcxu  86,  1  annates  Volusi,  cacata  eharta  (cf.  ib.  6 
etectissima  pessimi  poetae  srripta ;  19  plena  ruris  et  injUrtiar**^  and  95,  7  Ftf«W 
annates  Paduam  morientur  ad  ipso**,  Le,  in  the  author1*  native  place)  and  Volosios 
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is  a  disguise  of  the  real  name  of  Tanusius ;  MHaitpt,  op.  1,  71.  LSchwabe, 
quaeett.  Cat.  278.  Against  PESoxnbnbubo,  who  in  the  his  tor.  researches  for 
ASchafbb,  Bonn  1882,  158,  disputes  the  identification  of  Volnsius=  Tanusius 
see  LSchwabe,  JJ.  129,  880.— After  Caesar's  death  this  Tanusius  wrote  an  historia 
(§  210),  mentioned  by  Suet.  Iul.  9  ( Tanutiu*  Qeminue  in  hirtoria),  Stbabo  17,  829 
(where  instead  of  Ta/ftycot  6  tw»  'Pupalu*  avyypafefa  we  should  according  to  the 
best  MS.  read  Torwnoj,  cf.  BNiese,  BhM.  38,  601)  and  Purr.  Caes.  22.  This  historia 
treated  of  the  most  recent  events,  and  was  not  favourable  to  Caesar.  Perhaps 
the  O minus  mentioned  in  Mace.  sat.  1,  16,  83  is  likewise  this  same  Tanusius,  see 
Schwa  be,  JJ.  1.1.  885.— HPetbb,  hist  rom.  fr.  239.  BUhoeb,  de  Tanusio  Gemino 
annalium  scriptore,  Fried  land  1855. 

8.  Catcllcs  (11,  18.  19.  22, 1)  mentions  likewise  other  (inferior)  poets  of  his 
time,  such  as  Aquinus  (cf.  Cic.  Tusc  5,  68),  Caesius,  Suffenus.  LSchwabe,  quaestt. 
Cat.  257  and  the  interpreters  ad  11. 

9.  Net.  Att.  12,  4  L.  Julium  Calidum,  quern  pott  Lucretii  Catullique  mortem 
multo  elegantUsimum  poetam  runt  ram  tulitte  aetatem  vert  videor  potte  contendere,  neque 
mintu  drum  bonum  optimieque  artibu*  eruditum  pott  protcriptionem  equitum  (after 
the  list  of  the  proscribed  belonging  to  the  equestrian  order  had  been  already 
closed)  propter  magna*  eiut  Africanat  pottettione*  in  protcriptorum  numerum  a  P. 
Yolumnio  prae/ecto  fabrum  Antonii  abtentem  relatum  exptdivit  (Atticus).  Nepos 
amicably  overrates  this  poet,  who  is  mentioned  nowhere  else.  He  is  possibly  to 
be  identified  with  the  L.  Julius  from  Africa,  whom  Cicero  (fam.  18,  6,  8  a.  698/56) 
recommends  to  Valerius  Orca  procons.  Afr. 

213.  Ticidas,  the  author  of  erotic  poems  (on  Perilla),  appears 
to  belong  to  the  same  circle,  as  well  as  C.  Helvius  China,  who 
in  his  mythological  epic  poem  of  Zmyrna  laboriously  plodded 
along  in  the  track  of  the  erudite  Alexandrine  poets,  and  also 
another  friend  of  Catullus,  the  talented,  original,  and  incisive 
writer  C.  Licinius  Calvus  (a.  672/82-707/47),  a  man  equally 
eminent  as  juridical  pleader  and  poet,  and  who  in  both  depart- 
ments purposely  bridled  his  abundant  vivacity  by  rigorous 
attention  to  form.  In  oratory  he  followed  the  New  Attic  school, 
and  in  poetry  he  succeeded  in  combining  the  correctness  of  the 
Alexandrine  school  with  an  impassioned  treatment  of  his  subject, 
both  in  love  and  hatred,  in  the  manner  of  Catullus  and  closely 
approaching  him. 

1.  Ovid  trist.  2,  488  (after  Catullus  and  Calvus,  before  China)  quid  re/eram 
Tic  id  at,  quid  Memmi  a  pud  quot  rebut  abett  nomen  nominibmn/ue  pudort 
Aruu  apoh  10  accusent  .  .  .  Ticidam  similiter,  quod  quae  MeteUa  erat  PeriUam 
tcripterit.  A  pentameter  by  Ticidas  in  praise  of  Valerius  Catos  Lydia  is  quoted 
by  Suet.  gr.  11,  and  Ticidas  is  mentioned  ib.  4  together  with  Furius  Bibaculus  and 
(Valerius)  Co, to.  Pbisc.  GL.  2, 189,  2  '  toley  (as  vocative)  quoque  antiqui.  Ticidas 
(so  in  the  MSS.,  in  Suet.  gr.  11  we  have  the  nominative  Ticida)  in  hymenaeo:  fdix 
lectule  talibue  tole  amoribut. 

2.  C.  (Catcllus  10,  80)  Helvius  (Gbli^  19,  18, 5)  C  inn  a  was  the  companion 
of  Catullus  in  the  suite  of  the  praetor  Memmius  (§  202,  2)  in  Bithynia  (Catull. 
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10,  29,  Cihkae  fr.  8  MQIL).  Very  little  besides  this  is  known  of  his  life.  Perhaps 
he  was  a  fellow-countryman  of  Catullus.  Cf.  Cinna  ap.  Gell.  19,  18,  5  at  nunc  nie 
Genumana  (the  Cenomani  lived  near  Verona  and  Brixia)  per  talicta  bigi$  raeda 
rapit  citata  nanis.  Kiessliso  1.1. 853  conjectures  Brixia  to  have  been  his  birthplace: 
here  the  gens  He  1  via  was  numerously  established  according  to  the  inscriptions. 
Plut.  Brut.  20  calls  Cinna,  the  Caesarian  tribune  of  the  people,  who,  being  mis- 
taken for  L.  Cornelius  Cinna  (PRE.  2,  691,  2)  was  killed  in  consequence  at  Caesar's 
funeral  (710/44),  a  xonrri«&«  Mp  to  distinguish  hira  from  that  Cornelius  Cinna  (he 
is  called  C.  Helviue  Cinna  by  Val.  Max.  9,  9,  1,  Helviue  Cinna  by  Scbt.  IuL  65, 
cf.  52.  Cassius  Dio  44,  50).  Accordingly  it  is  very  probable  a  priori  that  our 
poet  and  his  namesake  and  contemporary,  the  tribune  of  the  people,  are  identical. 
A  difficulty  indeed  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  tribune  of  the  people  was  a 
partisan  of  Caesar,  inasmuch  as  we  should  rather  have  expected  a  hostile  atti- 
tude towards  Caesar  in  the  friend  of  Catullus,  which  is  confirmed  by  the  circum- 
stance that  Catullus1  poem  118,  an  attack  on  Caesar,  is  addressed  to  Cinna :  but 
perhaps  Cinna  like  Catullus  (§  214,  5)  and  Calvus  (§  218,  7)  had  subsequently 
been  reconciled  with  Caesar.  He  must  certainly  have  become  one  of  his  most 
zealous  partisans:  cf.  besides  §  192,  5.  Vebg.  eel.  9,  35  is  not  necessarily  opposed 
to  the  statement  of  Plutarch,  since  that  passage  need  not  imply  that  Cinna  was 
still  living  at  the  date  of  the  composition  of  the  poem  (714/40).  Kiessliso  1.1. 
358.  On  Cinna's  reputation  as  a  poet  cf.  also  Valoius  in  schol.  Veron.  Verg.  eel. 
7,  22  (§  233,  1).  Eibbkck's  theory  (rom.  Dicht.  1,  848),  that  Cornelius  Cinna,  and 
not  Helvius  Cinna,  was  killed  at  Caesar's  funeral  is  incompatible  with  the 
authorities  on  the  subject ;  see  LScuwabe,  PhiL  47, 169. 

3.  His  principal  work  was  his  Smyrna  (Zmyrna),  in  which  he  treated  of  the 
unnatural  love  of  Smyrna  (Myrrha)  for  her  father  Kinyras,  the  subject  being  in 
the  manner  of  the  Alexandrine  poets.  Cinna  devoted  nine  yean  to  this  poem 
(Catcll,  95.  Quint.  10,  4,  4.  Philabotb.  on  Verg.  eel.  1.1.  Pobphyb.  Hor.  AP. 
388)  in  spite  of  its  inconsiderable  length  (Catcll.  95,  9.  Sebv.  Verg.  eel.  9,  35 
Smyrnam,  quern  libeUum  decern  annie  elimavit),  a  fact  equally  characteristic  of  his 
lack  of  real  poetical  talent  and  his  industry  in  formal  polish.  Philabotb.  l.L  (in 
Lions  Servius  2,  p.  327)  states  the  result  of  all  this:  fuit  autem  liber  obecurue  adeo 
tit  et  nonnuili  eius  aetatis  grammatici  (L.  Crassicius  §  263,  2  is  here  referred  to)  in  eum 
scripserinl  niagnamijue  ex  eius  enarratione  tint  gloriam  consecuti,  quod obecurue  fuer%t 
ftiam  Martial  is  attend  it  in  iUo  versu  (10,  21,  4)  'non  leciore  tuit  opus  est,  ted  Apolline 
librit  :  iudice  te  melior  Cinna  Marone /mi/.'  Ovid  trist.  2,  435  places  him  among  the 
erotic  poets  Cinna  quoque  hie  comes  eat  (cf.  n.  1) we  are  justified  in  refusing  credit 
t:>  Gellius  (see  §81, 1)  both  in  his  statement  that  these  poems  were  Ulepida  and 
that  C.  was  no*  ignobilit  neque  indoctue  pacta  (Gell.  19,  18,  5).  Lyrical  poems  by 
him  in  Gell.  9,  12,  12  Cinna  in  poemaiie  (choliambic) ;  also  19,  13,  5  (hendeca- 
syllables).  Nob.  87,  27  Cinna  in  epigrammaiie ;  in  lsidor.  orig.  6,  12,  2  we  have 
an  epigram  by  Cinna,  written  to  accompany  a  present,  a  copy  of  Aratus'  tai'^fa 
which  he  had  brought  with  him  from  Bithynia  (n.  2).  In  Chabib.  GL.  1,  124  four 
hexameters  from  Cinmj's  Propempticon  Pollkmis  (for  the  young  Asinius  Pollio 
§  221,  on  the  occasion  of  his  journey  to  Greece,  see  Kiesslikg  LL  852).  A  com- 
mentary on  or  introduction  to  this  poem  by  Hyginus  (Chabib.  GL.  1, 134, 12  Inline 
Hyginme  in  Cinnae propemptico).  Parthenios,  who  was  at  that  time  living  in  Borne 
and  had  great  influence  on  the  Soman  poets  (§  150,  6.  230,  2,  8.  230, 3,  1),  also  wrote 
a  T/MMreM*T«or  {Stepb.  Bye.  8.  v.  Ktipvmot.  ro\i*  KiXixias.  I\m.p84ne*  r^jcrfurruy.) 
Was  Cinna  in  close  connection  with  him  ?  Ptuthenios  Aij^foj  irrb  Klswa  (perhaps 
the  father  of  the  poet?  see  Kiessliso  LI.  352)  Xd^por,  6re  Mi^Sdr^ 'Pw^r* 
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KtcrrroK/fiijanp  (Sum.  s.  v.). — In  general  AWbichbht,  poett.  latt.  vitae  etc.  (Lps. 
1880)  147 ;  the  remains  of  Cinna's  poems  ib.  187,  in  LMOllkr's  Catullus  87.  FPR. 
323. — AKiesslinq,  de  C.  Helvio  Cinna  poeta  in  the  oommentt.  Mommsen.  851. 
Bibubcb,  rom.  Dicht.  1,  341. 

4.  Another  friend  of  Catullus,  Caecilius  in  Novum  Comum,  was — according 
to  Catcxlcs  35, 13 — likewise  engaged  on  a  poem  (an  epic,  or  perhaps  galliambic  ? 
§  214,  6  1. 15)  of  a  mythological  character  on  Kybele,  but  we  do  not  know  if  it  was 
ever  finished  and  published. — To  this  group  also  belongs  Varus,  Catullus*  literary 
friend  (22;  cf.  10),  who  is  generally  identified  with  Alfenus  Varus  (§  208,  8) :  it 
is  quite  as  probable  that  he  is  the  friend  mentioned  by  Hikronymcs  a.  1994 
(Freherian.  a.  1993) =781/23:  QuintUius  Cremonensis  Vergil i  et  Horati  familiar i* 
moritur,  whose  death  is  referred  to  by  Horace  c.  1,  24  (ad  Vergilium),  who  has  also 
AP.  438  raised  a  monument  to  him  as  a  skilful  art-critic;  Porphyr.  ad  loc. :  hie 
eral  QuintUius  Varus  Crcmonensi*  (poeta  Cremonensi*  Aero  and  comment.  Cruquii) 
amicus  Vergilii,  eques  Romanus.  LSchwabb,  quaestt.  Catull.  289.— Prom  the  Cretica 
•  >f  an  unknown  author  (de  qua  in  creticis  f  vertibus)  see  four  hexameters  ap.  Hygin. 
fab.  177  ?  cf .  the  editors  ad  loc.   Bahrens  misc.  criu  19.   FPR.  827. 

5.  C.  Licinius  Macer  (Cic.  ad  Q.  fr.  2,  4, 1)  Calvus  (with  two  surnames:  see 
Drumann's  OR.  4,  195),  the  son  of  the  annalist  Licinius  Macer  (§  156,  4),  Val. 
Max.  9,  12,  7.  He  was  born  May  2&_£Z2/82:  see  §  209,  5.  Cicero's  letter  to 
Trebonius,  fam.  15,  21,  4  (a.  707^47^  presupposes  the  recent  death  of  Calvus,  cf. 
below  the  passage  from  Ctc.  Brut,  (composed  708/46).  Seneca  contr.  7,  4,  7  eral 
(Calvus)  parvolus  statura,  propter  quod  etiam  Catullus  in  heml&iasyUabis  (53,  5)  vocat 
Mum  *  salaputtium  disertum 1  (cf.  for  this  word  C.  Julius  P.  f.  Salaputis  CIL.  8, 
10670).  Hence  Ovid  trist.  2,  481  exigui  Calvi.  General  characterisation  of  Calvus 
Cic.  Brut.  279  facienda  mentxo  est  .  .  .  duorum  adolencentium  qui,  si  diutius 
cixinsent.  magnam  cuscnt  eloqueutiae  laud  em  consecuti,  namely  C.  Curio  (§  209,  1)  and 
C.  Licinius  Calvus.  283  Calvus  .  .  .  orator  fuit  cum  litteris  eruditior  quam  Curio 
turn  etiam  accural i us  quoddam  dicendi  et  exquisitius  afferebat  genus,  quod  quamquam 
scienter  eleganierque  tractabat,  nimium  tamen  inquirens  in  se  atque  ipse  *ese  oh*rroans 
hietuensque  ne  vitiosum  coUigeret  etiam  verum  sanguinem  deperdebat.  itaque  eius  oratio 
nimia  religione  attenuata  doctis  et  atlente  audientibus  erat  illu*tris,  a  multitudine  autem 
el  a  faro    .    .    .    devorabatur.    (284)  Turn  Brutus,  atticuin  se,  inquil,  Calvus  noster 

quam  ills  de  industria  consequebatur. 
ad.  fam.  15,  21,  4  genus  quoddam  sequebatur  in  quo,  iudieio  lapsus  quo  valebat,  tamen 
assc'juebatur  quod  probarat,  multae  erani  et  reconditae  litterae,  vis  nan  erat.  .  .  . 
de  ingenio  eius  valde  existimavi  bene,  Cf.  Tac.  dial.  18  (see  §  210,  2).  Quint.  10,  1, 
115  inveni  qui  Calvum  praeferrent  omnibus  .  .  .  est  (Calvi)  et  sancta  (cf.  12,  10,  11)  et 
gravis  oratio  et  frequenter  vehement  quoque.  imitator  autem  est  Alticorum  fecUque  Uli 
properata  mors  iniuriam.  Sen.  contr.  7,  4,  6  Calvus,  qui  diu  cum  Cicerone  iniquissi- 
mam  litem  de  principatu  eJoquentiae  habuit,  usque  eo  vioientus  actor  et  concitatus  fuit 
ut  in  media  eius  actione  surgeret  Vatinius  reus  et  exclamaret  1  rogo  vos,  indices,  num  si 
istc  disertus  e$t  idea  me  damnari  oporUl  f '  .  .  .  solebat  praeterea  excedere  subsellia 
sua  et  impetu  lotus  usque  in  a<l  versa  riorum  partem  transcurrere.  .  .  .  compositio 
quoque  eius  inactionibus  ad  exempt um  Demostltenis  riget :  nihil  in  ilia  placidum,  nihil 
lene  est,  omnia  excitala  et  Jtuctuantia.  Another  feature,  his  precise  phraseology,  is 
mentioned  by  Tac.  dial.  25  (adstrictior),  Arui..  apol.  95  (argutiae) ;  but  Fkohto  p. 
114  Nab.  says:  s»  iudiciis  .  .  .  Calvus  fixator.— Suet.  Aug.  72  Jiabitavit  prima 
in  do  mo  quae  Calvi  orator  is  fueraL 

6.  Tac.  dial.  21  ipse  mihi  (as  a  champion  of  the  modern  oratory)  Calvus,  cum 
unum  et  tiginti,  ut  puto,  libros  (i.e.  speeches)  reliquerit,  vix  in  una  et  altera  oratiuncula 
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satisfacit.  nec  dissentire  ceteros  ab  hoc  mco  iwlicio  video;  quotus  enim  quisque  Calvi 
in  Asitium  out  in  Drusum  legit  t  at  herele  in  omnium  studiosorum  manibus  versantur 
accusationes  quae  in  Vatinium  inscribunlur  ac  praeeipue  iccunda  (which  shows  that 
there  were  at  least  three)  ex  his  oratio:  est  enim  verbis  ornata  et  aententiis,  auribu* 
iudicum  accommodata.  ib.  84  uno  et  vicesimo  (aetatis  anno)  Caesar  DolabeUavi,  altero 
et  vicesimo  Asinius  PoUio  C.  Catonem,  non  mult  urn  aetate  antecedent  Caivus  Vatinium 
iis  orationibus  insecuti  sunt  quae  hodie  quoque  cum  admiratione  legimus.  Cf.  Qcikt. 
12,  6, 1  cum  .  .  .  Caivus,  Caesar,  PoUio  multum  ante  quaestoriam  omnes  aetatem 
(which  was  then  the  thirtieth  year)  gravissima  indicia  susceperint.  Caivus  acted 
several  times  as  the  accuser  of  P.  Vatinius,  the  first  time  a.  696/58  (ex  lege 
Licinia  Iunia?),  then  de  ambitu  e  lege  Tullia  (a.  696/56?),  and  again  lege  Licinia 
desodaliciia  in  July  700/54,  when  Cicero  defended  the  accused;  lastly,  perhaps 
a  fourth  time  (de  vi  ?)  also  a.  700/54,  when  Cicero  was  one  of  the  witnesses  in  favour 
of  Vatinius  (ad.  fam.  1,  9,  4.  19) ;  see  KNipperdey,  op.  830.  GMatthibs,  de  Calvi 
in  Vatin.  accusationibus,  in  the  commentt.  philol.  (Lps.  1874)  99.  Bahrkns,  com- 
mentar.  Cat.  p.  264.  BSchmidt,  Catull.  p.  lv.  In  the  same  way  Caivus  defended 
P.  Sestius  a.  698/56  (Schol.  Bob.  p.  292),  and  at  another  time  Messius,  and  according 
to  Skm.  1.1.  the  epilogue  to  this  speech  was  non  tanlum  emollitae  compositionis  seal 
infractae.  Tac  dial.  28  wit  (antiquarians)  qui  rhetorum  nostrorum  commentaries 
fastidiunt,  oderunt,  Calvi  mirantur :  we  hear,  except  this,  nothing  of  works  on 
rhetoric  by  Caivus :  perhaps  this  may  be  an  allusion  to  the  learned  correspon- 
dence on  questions  of  oratory  which  Caivus  carried  on  with  Cicero ;  cf.  Tac.  dial. 
18  (see  §  210,  2).  For  the  name  cf.  the  oommentariolum  petitionis  of  Q.  Cicero 
(§  190,  4).  Nii'perdky  1.1.  818  reads  L.  Adi  (§  148)  instead  of  Calvi.  OHaknecker, 
JJ.  125,  604. 

7.  Seneca  contr.  7,  4,  7  carmina  quoque  exus  (of  Caivus),  quamvis  iocosa  tint, 
plena  sunt  ingentis  animi,  as  a  specimen  of  which  he  quotes  a  cutting  saying  against 
Pompey ;  cf.  Schol.  Lucak.  7,  726.  Scet.  Iul.  78  Gaio  Calvo  post  famosa  epigram' 
mata  (cf.  ib.  c.  49)  de  reconciliatione  per  amicos  (Catullus  ?  cf.  §  214,  5)  agenti  ultra 
ac  prior  scripsit.  We  know  of  hendecasyllabics  in  poematis,  e.g.  against  Q.  Curius 
PRE.  2.  787,  8),  and  choliambics  (against  Tigellius).  There  were  also  erotic 
poems;  see  §  81,  1.  Ovid  trist.  2,  481  par  (like  Catullus'  poems  on  Lesbia)  ffit 
exigui  similisque  licentia  Calvi,  detexit  variis  qui  sua  furta  modis.  Cf.  Pbop.  8,  25, 
4.  8,  84,  89  haec  etiam  docti  (hence  probably  in  the  manner  of  the  Alexandrine 
poets)  confessaest  pagina  Calvi,  cumcaneret  miserae  funera  Quint iliae  (Catull.  96,  6), 
who  probably  was  his  wife.  Cf.  Diomed.  GL.  1,  876,  1  Calvu*  alibi  (lib.  I  ABiksk, 
JJ.  105,  755)  ad  uxorem  (see  however  HKkil  ad  loc.).  These  lamentations  on  the 
death  of  his  wife  (elegies)  seem  indicated  by  such  fragments  as  Charis.  GL.  1,  101 
(Caivus  in  carminibus).  Prisc.  GL.  2,  170  Caivus  in  epithalamio  (dactylic  lint*), 
Charis.  GL.  1,  147  Licinius  Caivus  in  poemate  (glyconic).  Part  of  his  poems  were 
devoted  to  his  friends;  cf.  Charis.  GL.  1,  77,  8  Caivus  ad  amicos  (does  this  mean  a 
poetical  epistle  ?)  :  ne  triclinarius.  Also  an  epic  poem  Io,  Skrv.  Verg.  eel.  6,  47.  8,  4 
Caivus  in  Io,  (Probcb)  GL.  4,  226,  8.  28-4,  32,  perhaps  founded  on  Kallimachoa'  "I**! 
d>i£it?  ScHNEiDEB'b  Callim.  2,  88. — Martial.  14,  196  Calvi  de  aquae  frigidae  u*u 
probably,  to  judge  from  the  context,  refers  to  a  (didactic)  poem  (MHrrt*).  Cf- 
Friedlarder,  Mart.  2,  p.  800.-^-The  remains  of  his  poems  are  given  in  LacmwarxV 
(p.  85)  and  LMuller's  (p.  18)  Catullus,  in  Weichebt  1.1.  181.  FPR.  820|).He 
agrees  with  Catullus  in  many  points,  and  is  therefore  frequently  mentioned  with 
him  e.g.  Hor.  sat.  1,  10,  19.  Prop.  8,  25,  4.  8,  84,  87.  Ovid  am.  8,  9,  62  (cum 
Calvo,  docte  Catulle,  tuo).  trist.  2,  481.  Plik.  ep.  1,  16,  5.  4,  27,  4.  Gell.  19,  9,  7. 
Poems  by  Catullus  addressed  to  him  :  14.  50.  96.   Cf.  LScuwabk,  quaestt.  CatulL 
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255.  In  general  see  AWbichkbt,  poetar.  latt.  vitae  etc  89.  RUkgeb,  Valg.  Rnf. 
(1848)  47.  FPlessis,  essai  sur  Calvus,  Caen  1885.  OBjbbeck,  Gesch.  d.  rom. 
Dicht,  1,  313. 

214.  C.  Valerius  Catullus  of  Verona  (a.  667/87-c.  700/54)  is 
the  greatest  lyric  poet  of  Roman  literature.  Though  he  followed 
at  firsfr  the  track  of  the-  \h xan drine  poets,  he  subsequently  de- 
veloped iu  the  most  varied  forms  a  rich  lyric  talent,  which  was 
ripened  by  his  bitter  experience  of  life  and_  his  love  for  Lesbia. 
He  is  one  of  the  few  Romans  to  whom  poetry  was  a  necessity  of 
their  being ;  he  was  and  could  be  nothing  bn*t.  a  poet.  His  early 
death  prevented  him  from  attaining  to  consummate  excellence, 
maturity,  and  unblemished  beauty;  he  remained  a  youth,  pas- 
sionate both  in  love  and  hatred,  hot-blooded  and  reckless,  un- 
reserved in  his  attachments  and  intensely  sensitive,  ideal  and  yet 
coarse,  tender  and  yet  venomous,  boldly  spurning  the  bars  of 
manners  and  modesty,  a  loyal  loveable  child  of  nature.  But  the 
directness  with  which  the  poet  reveals  his  whole  richly  gifted 
temperament  delights  and  fascinates  his  reader.  The  larger 
Catullus'  poems  are  (with  the  exception  of  c.  61),  the  less  they 
are  successful,  and  the  poet  does  not  handle  dactylic  metres  quite 
easily :  on  the  other  hand  he  is  masterly  in  the  lighter  lyrical 
forms.  The  harmony  of  substance  and  form,  the  refinement  and 
transparent  clearness  of  the  thoughts  are  incomparable,  as  are 
tne^grace^  strength  and  warmth  of  feeling  in  the  shorter  pieces, 
especially  his  hendecasyllabics  and  iambics,  which  springing  from 
the  mood  of  the  moment  evidence  the  true  nobility  of  a  born  poet. 

1.  The  good  MSS.  only  give  bis  cognomen  and  birth-place  (Catulli  Veronensi* 
liber).  His  praenomen  rests  on  the  authority  of  A  pi;  u  apoL  10  (accutent  C.  Catullum 
quod  Leafnam  pro  C Iodic*  nomixarit)  and  Hiebox.  chron.  a.  Abr.  1930=667/87 
Gait*  Valeria*  Catullus  teriptor  lyric**  Veronae  na*citur.  The  gentile  name  also  is 
given  ap.  Scut.  Iul.  73.  Pobphyb.  on  Hor.  sat.  1,  10,  19.  Chakis.  GL.  1,97  (cf. 
MHauit,  op.  2,  68).  Vabbo  LL.  7,  50  (cf.  LScuwabe,  JJ.  101,  850).  The  praenomen  ^ 
Q.  in  some  of  the  MSS.. (it  has  long  been  set  aside  in  Plik.  NH.  87,  81)  has  no 
warrant.  Scaugkr1*  conjecture  in  the  poem  67,  12  (Quinte)  is  tempting,  but  not 
therefore  right.  See  LSchwahe,  quaestt.  CatulL  6,  11.  Mi: mho,  criticisms  of  Cat. 
6a  KPScacLZE,  ZfGW.  34,  360.  Birth-place  Verona,  see  also  Ovid  am.  8,  15,  7. 
Plin.  XH.  36,  48.  Mart.  1,  61,  1.  10,  108,  5.  14,  195  and  elsewhere.  Cf.  Cat.  89,  18. 
Of  a  respected  and  wealthy  family  :  relations  between  Catullus1  father  and  Caesar, 
Sckt.  Iul.  73  (below  n.  5).  Valerii  are  very  numerous  in  upper  Italy,  and  especially 
in  Verona:  Valerii  Catulli  are  rare;  M.  Anniu*  Valeria*  Catullu*  CIL.  5,  4484 
(Brixia).  L.  Valleriu*  Catullu*  M(e*salinu*y  ib.  5, 7239  (Susa),  according  to  Borohksi, 
op.  5.  528,  a  descendant  of  the  poet's  brother;  cf.  L.  Valeria*  Catullu*  Cohen,  med. 
imper. *  1,  142  no.  536.  Valeriu*  Catullu*  Suet.  Calig.  36.  CIL.  14,  2095.— He  had 
an  estate  at  Slrmio,  c.  31  and  at  Tibur,  c.  44. 
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2.  For  the  year  of  his  death  see  Hibbon.  U.  a.  Abr.  1969  -  696/56  but  in  the 
codd.  A(mand.)  P(etav.)  F(reher.)  not  until  1960  -  697/57:  Catullus  XXX  aetatis 
anno  lioniae  moritur.   Hieronymus  (or  rather  Suetonius)  is  therefore  consistent 
(see  n.  1)  in  the  year  of  his  birth  and  death:  yet  it  appears  from  Catull.  118,  2 
that  the  latter  is  erroneously  placed  (696/58  or)  697/57  consult  Pompeio  .  .  .  nunc 
iterum  (a.  699/55) ;  cf.  55,  6. 11, 12  and  29,  20  (after  the  autumn  of  699/55) ;  whether 
53,  2  applies  only  to  the  second  half  of  700/54  remains  doubtful,  as  Calvus  had 
once  before  prosecuted  Vatinius,  see  above  §  218,  6.    A  date  beyond  699/55-700/54 
is  indicated  only  by  c.  52  sella  in  curuli  Struma  Xoniut  sedet,  per  consulatum  peierat 
Vatinius,  as  Vatinius  was  not  consul  until  the  close  of  a.  707/47.  But  he  calculated 
on  being  consul  long  before  (and  even  used  to  swear  '  ita  consul  fiam,  ut  haec  vera 
sunt'),  see  Cic.  in  Vat.  6.  11 ;  cf.  Schol.  Bob.  p.  815  Or. ;  and  these  vain  hopes  of 
Vatinius  were  further  strengthened  by  the  agreement  of  the  triumvirs  at  Luca  (a. 
698/56,  cf.  Cic.  Att.  4,  8b,  2).   Cf  also  Ellis,  commentary  on  Cat.  p.  142.  It  should 
also  be  observed  that  the  years  700/54-707/47,  (specially  702/52  and  706/49,  would 
furnish  Catullus  with  abundant  matter  for  cutting  epigrams but  as  there  is  no 
trace  at  all  of  them  in  his  poems  (cf.  on  the  collection  of  them  n.  7),  it  appears  that 
he  did  not  live  until  702/52  sqq.   On  the  other  hand  it  is  certain  that  Catullus 
died  very  young  (Ovid  Am.  8,  9,  61  iuvenalia  cinctus  tempora    .    .    .   docte  CaiulU, 
in  Elysium).   If  we  place  his  death  a.  700/54  or  701/58,  he  actually  died  young,  as 
the  doubts  against  the  year  667,87  as  that  of  his  birth  cannot  be  substantiated. 
The  erroneous  computation  of  the  year  of  his  death  by  Hieronymus  probably  arose 
from  an  inexact  or  garbled  statement  in  Suetonius  as  regards  the  number  of  years 
of  Catullus'  life.   The  conjecture  in  BScumidt,  Cat.  p.  lxm  that  Catullus  lived 
between  672/82-702/52,  is  arbitrary.   Cf.  in  general  Schwabs,  quaestt.  Cat.  88. 

8.  His  liaison  with  Lesbia.  Prop.  8,  84,  87  haec  quoque  lascivi  caniarunt 
scripta  Catulli,  Lesbia  qui*  ipsa  notior  est  Helena.  Ovid  trist.  2,  427  tic  sua  lascivo 
cantata  est  saepe  (JatuUo  femina,  cuijalsum  Lesbia  nomen  erat,  neccontentus  ea  multos 
votyavit  amores  in  qnibus  ipse  suum  fassus  aduUeriumst  (his  infidelity,  ABiksb,  JJ. 
/  105,  758).  Mabtial.  8,  78,  8  Lesbia  dictacit,  docte  Catullejibi  and  others.  Afuleics 
/  (see  n.  1)  attests  that  her  real  name  was  Clodia.  An  early  and  very  probable  con- 
jecture identifies  her  with  the  notorious  Clodia  (born  c.  660/94),  elder  sister  of  P. 
Clodius  (born  c.  661/98).  This  woman,  who  was  conspicuous  for  her  beauty  and 
wit,  was  unhappily  married  to  her  cousin,  Q.  Caecilius  Metellus  Celer,  cos.  694/60, 
who  died  (perhaps  through  his  wife)  695/59,  a  man  known  to  us  also  by  his  touchy 
and  arrogant  letter  to  Cicero  ( fam.  5,  1,  a.  692/62) ;  cf.  also  Cic.  Att.  1,  18,  1 
Metellus  non  homo,  sed  litus  atque  aer  et  solitudo  mero ;  see  PEE.  2.  26,  15.  420,  45.  A 
strong  argument  for  identifying  Lesbia  with  this  Clodia  occurs  in  c  79,  where  beside 
Usbia  (= Clodia)  a  certain  Lesbius  (therefore -Clodius)  puUher  is  mentioned,  with 
sj>ecial  allusion  to  the  cognomen  of  P.  Clodius  Pulcher.  Against  the  previous  doubts 
of  ARiesk  (J J.  105,  747,  who  however  now  hardly  maintains  his  views,  see  his  ed. 
p.  xm)  and  others  as  to  the  identity  of  the  two,  see  KPSchulzk,  ZfGW.  28,  699. 
EBahbkns,  analecta  Catull.  (Jena  1874)  8;  comm.  in  Catull.  p.  81.  CMFbaxckkk, 
Lesbia-Clodia,  Verslag.  en  Mededeel.  d.  Amsterd.  Akad.  2,  11  (1879).  FSchGll,  JJ. 
121.481.  BScumidt,  Catull.  p.  vn.  Clodia,  well  versed  in  all  the  arts  of  love,  knew 
how  to  lure  the  passionate  and  brilliant  young  provincial  into  her  net,  where  she 
held  him  fast  for  several  years  (perhaps  from  698/61-696/58,  Sciiwaiik,  quaestt. 
Catull.),  so  that  he  addressed  his  most  fiery  songs  to  her ;  nay  after  breaking  with 
her  returned  to  her  again  and  again,  until  his  eyes  were  opened.  Several  attempts 
have  been  made  to  trace  the  history  of  this  connection  with  the  help  of  Catullus' 
poetry ;  see  the  commentators  and  WTuJukuclacsskit,  on  the  chronology  etc. 
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TItzehoe  1857)8.  Schwabe,  quaestt.  Catuli.  71.  858.  Bibbeck,  Catullus  (1868)  29. 
56.  WVohlaxdkr,  de  Catulli  ad  Lesbiam  carminibus,  Bonn  1864.  TTKkoox, 
quaestt.  Cat.,  Leid.  1864.  BWbstphal,  Catullus'  poems  (Breslau  1867)  83.  100. 
Westphal's  fancy  as  to  erotic  relations  between  Clodia  (Lesbia)  and  Cicero  (!)  has 
been  impugned  by  GFBettio,  Catulliana  1  (Bern.  1868),  8.  HHHeskaxp,  de  C. 
vita  et  online  quo  carmina  amatoria  sunt  scripta,  MQnster  1869. 

4.  Catullus  stayed  in  Bithynia  in  the  train  of  the  propraetor  Memmius 
(§  200,  2)  together  with  He lvius  Cinna  and  others,  from  spring  697/57  till  698  56, 
but  without  the  desired  profits :  see  c.  10,  6.  28,  7.  81,  5.  46,  1.  Schwabs,  quaestt. 
Catuli.  158.  PWehrmasx,  fasti  praet.  62.  64.  On  his  journey  back  he  visited 
the  tomb  of  his  brother,  who  had  previously  died  in  Troas:  c  101.  (cf.  65, 1.  68a, 
19.68b,  91)Schwabe,  LI.  176. 

5.  As  a  friend  and  an  enemy:  Catullus  was  in  especially  close  relations  with 
Calvus  (§  218,  5) :  14,  1  JV»  te  plus  oculie  meu  amarem,  iucuiulietime  Calve.  50.  58. 
96.  Accordingly  later  writers  frequently  mention  C.  and  Calvus  together  as  com- 
peers both  in  poetry  and  in  friendship ;  see  the  numerous  passages  specified  above 
§  213,  7  in  fin.  p.  890  L  2  from  the  end.  He  was  also  a  friend  of  Cinna  (§  218,  2) : 
10,  80.  95.  113.  An  ironical  thanksgiving  to  the  patronus  omnium  Cicero  49 
(perhaps  this  was  an  allusion  to  his  defence  of  Vatinius,  see  §  218, 6) ;  cf.  BSchm idt, 
Cat.  p.  xl. — Attacks  on  Caesar  and  his  adherents.  Subt.  Iul.  73  VaUrium  Catullum, 
a  quo  ribi  rer»lculi»  de  Mamurra  (§  209,  18.  Cat.  29  end  of  699/55,  and  especially  c. 
57 ;  see  also  OJahx,  Herm.  2,  240)  perpetua  $ti<pnata  impoeita  turn  distimulaverat, 
$ali»  facientem  eadem  die  adJtibuit  cenae  hoepitioque  patria  eiue  ricul  contueveral  uti 
perieveravit.  See  Tac.  ann.  4,  34  (above  §  192,  4).  Besides  this,  c  94. 105. 114. 115 
(cf.  29,  13)  are  specially  directed  against  Mamurra,  whom  the  poet  after  his  recon- 
ciliation with  Caesar  calls  Mentula.  Catullus  is  not  a  politician,  he  is  altogether 
wanting  m  appreciation  of  public  affairs:  but  like  his  companions  among  the 
literary  neo- Roman  youth  he  was  a  raisonneur,  an  oppositionist,  who  formed  his 
opinions  not  on  real  but  on  personal  grounds.  See  on  the  whole  question  Schwabe, 
quaestt.  CatulL  182,  and  CPleitheb,  Catulls  Gedichte  an  und  flber  Caesar  und 
Mamurra  kritisch  behandelt,  Speier  1849.  ByBuaitexbekq,  Cat.'s  Verhaltnis  zu 
s.  Zeit,  Prague  1882. 

6.  The  learned  poems  of  Catullus  are  chiefly  imitations  of  Alexandrine  poems 
or  in  Alexandrine  style:  to  them  he  owes  the  surname  of  doctu*  Lyod.  (Tib.)  8,  6, 
41.  Mart.  1,  61,  1.  7,  99,  7.  8,  78,  11.  14,  152.  To  the  same  class  belongs  the  short 
and  laboriously  constmcted^epic^on  the  nuptials  of  P<'I»-us  and  Thetis  (c.  64);  in  its 
plan  and  versineution,  its  method  of  psycnological  delineation,  by  which  the  narra- 
tive is  thrown  into  the  shade  (cf.  also  63.  68),  and  in  a  host  of  pa  rata  details  it 
imitates  the  Alexandrine  manner,  but  it  must  not  be  looked  upm jus  a  mere  trans- 
lation (so  SMkbkkl  ad  Ov.  Ib.  p.  860 ;  ABiese,  BhM.  21,  498 ;  more  correctly  in 

his  edition  p.  154).  It  contains  ai^  imitation  of  Eui»h»>rion  (§  82, 1.  p.  250,  2)?  64,  80 
Ocea tt usque,  mart  totum  qui  ampleclitur  orbem  — Eci'Hon.  fr.  158Mein.  'Qxearot,  rui  rcura 
rtpippvrot  fyMtrai  Cf.  also  OSchxeidkk,  CaUim.  2,  791.   KPSciiuijse,  JJ.  125, 

208.  jn^hj^njjejnsDondaic^nd(in<j^(n.  9}  nml  alliteration  are  especially  freuuent. 
There  is  arrain  the  translation  of  a  Sapphic  epithalamium  (c.  62),  and  the  trans- 
lation^ ^allimach'  ^  elegy  on  the  hair  of  Queen  Berenike  (c.  66)^vith  a  (h-dicution 
\'j  Hj)rt.-n^i^s  (c.  65 ;  cf.  116,  2),  and  above  all,  the  poem  on  Attis  (c.  63)  in  galli- 
ambic  metre,  a  masterpiece  in  spirit  and  form,  which  is  likewise  dependenton 
„A lgxa nd r i n. •  models  ( on  Kallimachos  according  to  UvWilamowitz,  Herm.  14,  194). 
Cf.  MHAi  rr,  op.  2,  75.   KPScuulze,  de  Catullo  Graecorum  imitatore,  Jena  1871. 
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PWeidesbach,  de  Catullo  Callimachi  imitatore,  Lpa.  1878.  WHeneel,  de  Catullo 
Alexandrinorum  imitatore,  Jena  1888.  The  poem  on  Allius  is  also  Alexandrine 
(c  68*)  especially  in  its  design.  C.  61  is  also  translated  from  Sappho,  bat  is  altered 
to  suit  the  personal  motive  and  is  made  to  refer  to  Lesbia.— A  jgflggd,  l  jj§^"J 
poeins__treats  of  personal  concerns,  and  on  these  the  jxyt's  fajne_has  chiefly  been 
founded  and  now  justly  r***tn.  Ty  t]p'»  belong  the  epistle  to  j^fanj^ins  (c.  68*),  antl 
the  dialogue  with  a  door  (c.  67),  an  extract  from  the  chronique  scandaleuse  of 
Verona,  both  in  ^le^iac  metre^and  especially  tffgTyrical  i>oen|fc  (proper)  and  the  _ 
CLimbir  ikhjujI^  With  true  tact  these  refrain  from  learned  allusions,  they  attract 
the  reader  by  unpretending  simplicity,  and  are  the  spontaneous  effusions  of  love 
or  hatred  (85  odi  et  amo),  friendship  or  enmity,  showing  now  genial  warmth,  now 
caustic  bitterness  (Qdmt.  10,  1,  96  iambi  acerbita*  in  Catullo.  Cat.  86,  5  fmew 
iambi).  Like  everything  else  in  Catullus,  so  even  the  sensuality  and  rudeness  of 
the  lawless,  unseasoned  youth  are  wholesome  (latcicui  Catullus,  Paor.  8,  84,  87. 
Ov.  trist.  2,  427 ;  cf.  Mabt.  1,  praef.) :  they  eschew  mere  lewdness,  but  the  4  naughty 
darling  of  the  Graces'  not  infrequently  condescends  to  unpleasant  ribaldry  and 

hyrnn  on  the  marriage  of  Manlius  Toruuatus  (c.  fij),  whirh  pybihita  the  Roman 
spirit  and  Roman  usage  in  the  niostgraceful  Grecian  garb.  .Remains  of  nuptial 
songs  TTi  the  siune^^Iycoiucj  metre  among  the  fragments  of  his  fellow-scholars 
Calvus  and  Ticidas!  The  hymn  on  Diana  (c.  84)  may  have  been  composed  for  sonic 
s  rel  igious  c  er  emony .— I  mi  tation  of  Lucretius  in  Catullus?  Mcnbo  on  Lucr.  3,  57  ; 
critic,  ol  Cat.  i'l.  ~  JJekskx,  tlber  Lucr.  u.  s.  Verh.  eu  Catull,  Kiel  1872.  ABbiegeb, 
JR  1878,  1098. 

7.  As  the  nature  of  the  subject-matter  proves,  Catullus'  poems  were  first  pub- 
lished separately — a  fact  evidenced  by  the  reference  to  c.  5  and  7  in  c.  16, 12;  cf.  54, 
6  irtucrre  iterum  meit  iambi*.    The  liber  Catulli  (so  in  the  MSS. ;  cf.  n.  1 ;  also 
Tebent.  Mai  u.  2899)  counts  2286  lines,  therein  considerably  exceeding  the  average 
compass  of  poetical  '  books 1 :  the  most  voluminous  books  after  these  are  those  of 
Lucretius,  now  comprising  on  an  average  1285  lines  (the  highest  number  1457  in 
b.  5).   From  this  and  from  the  unmistakeable  tripartite  division  of  the  present 
book  (n.  8l£Twe  should  incline  to  the  belief  that  the  book  as  we  have  it  is  the 
regult  of  the  subsequent  amalgamation  of  three  separate  bfw)k-sV^hj_dedicatory 
poem  to  Cornelius  XepoSjtaccunij^nying  a  libeUttt/woxxld.  be  perfectly  suitable  as 
the  preface  to  a  single  book_jQ>ut  neither  separate  books  nor  a  plurality  of  books 
are  ever  cited,  and  the  quotation  is  onlyin  a  few  iii^tance^furtber^deflned  as 
regards  metre  and  subject;  Sen.  contr.  7,  4,  7.    Chabis.  GL  1,  97,  18  Co/,  im 
nHuTZa^yllabi,  ( =  c  l^bl  58,  5).   No*.  184,  21  Cat.  priapeo  (?  =  fragm.  2).  Caes. 
Bass.  GL  6,  262,  19  Cat.  in  amacreonto.    Quint.  9,  8, 16  C.  im  epilhalamio  (  =  c.  62, 45). 
All  this  does  not  oblige  us  to  assume  that  there  were  formerly  several  books,  nor 
does  this  follow  from  the  fact  that  Mabt.  11,  6,  16  (cf.  4, 14, 18)  designates  Catullus' 
work  with  the  name  of  'passer '  in  reference  to  the  first  specially  famous  poems. 
EBbuneb  1.1.  (see  n.  13)  p.  608.   Ellis,  comm.  p.  1.   JSCss,  act.  sera.  Enlang. 
1,  21.    TuBibt,  antikes  Buchwesen  401  and  the  writers  cited  in  n.  8.   At  most  we 
might  conclude  from  the  nature  of  the  book  with  its  various  fragmentary,  dis- 
connected and  confused  con  ten  to,  that  the  edition  prepared  by  the  poet  was  after 
his  death  enlarged,  by  some  friend,  into  a  general  edition,  his  literary  remains 
being  used  for  the  purpose.    The  extant  collection  certainly  contains  almost 
everything  appertaining  to  Catullus  which  was  known  in  ancient  times.    Most  of 
the  so-called  Catulline  '  fragments '  are  founded  on  errors.  Schwabe's  Catullus  lfe**i 
p.  109.  lNsO  p.  108,  JSi "-ss  in  the  acta  semin.  pbil.  Erlang.  1.  15.  Against  Baiiben's 
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assumption  of  a  prose  work  by  Catullus  (from  Sebv.  Verg.  ge.  2,  95  and  Varro 
LL.  6,  6)  see  HPeter,  JJ.  115,  749. — The  book  must,  according  to  the  indications  as 
to  the  date  contained  in  the  collection  (see  n.  2),  have  been  published  c.  700,  54. 
Possibly  this  took  place  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  year,  if  Cicero  ad  Q.  fr.  2,  13,  4 
(in  June  700/54)  refers  to  Cat.  25,  2  (see  CBarth.  adv.  38,  7  p.  1730.  FBCchelkr, 
Greifsw.  ind.  schol.  1868/69  p.  16).  Cf.  also  HAJMuxro,  criticisms  of  Cat.  p.  71. 
Cic.  Att.  18,  25,  8  (709/45)  is  perhaps  an  allusion  to  Cat.  3,  9  and  15, 1, 1  (710/44) 
to  Cat.  3,  16.  Earliest  quotation  from  Catullus  (62, 1  vesper  adest)  in  Varro  LL 
7,  50  (dicit  Valerius,  according  to  LSchwabe,  JJ.  101,  850).  Catullus  at  once 
attained  a  high  reputation ;  cf.  Net.  Att.  12,  4 ;  the  parody  on  Cat.  4  in  Verg. 
catal.  8 ;  Hok.  sat.  1,  10,  19 ;  Prop.  8,  25,  4 ;  Vell.  2,  36,  2  neque  ullo  in  suscepti 
operit  rat  carmine  minorem  Cotullum  and  the  other  Testimonia  in  Schwabe's 
Catullus  1886  p.  vn  sq.  Catullus  blamed  by  Asinius  Pollio:  §  221,  6.  On  the 
imitation  of  Catullus  in  later  writers  (especially  in  the  Priapea,  in  Ovid,  in 
Ausonius,  and  most  of  all  in  the  Ciris  and  in  Martial :  ADaxynz,  de  scriptorum 
rom.  studiis  catulL,  Bresl.  1876 ;  cf.  JSCss,  acta  sem.  Erl.  1,  6.  Padckbtadt  (§  822, 
7)  and  the  summary  in  Schwabe's  Catullus  (1886)  p.  vu  sqq. 

a  According  to  the  traditional  arrangement  of  the  poems,  which  in  its 
origin  is  no  doubt  due  to  Catullus  himBelfdfEe""Iop.p  poems  occupy  the  middle  of 
^he^jollt-ction  (c.  6^68j)and  are  surround'-il  bv^  short  orones,  the^^'bi^nuiCqnelicN 
j^^T^d »/ ctusy  1 1  a b i csjEciujjla l' * iMcstSjEpp h  i  cs  t r  o  pht^  etc.)  preceding;  they  are 
followed  by  tn<rjt^giaca^ff^graiiis]^io  which  c.  65-68  form  the  transition,  just_ 
"aTc.  61  Itjads  from  the  first  to  the  second  part.  In  several  instance's  the  arrange- 
"  ment  of  the  poemsjsjtetermined  by  the  attempt  at  divert ty,  anH  kindrt  ^Hnhj<-£ts 
"are  separated  by  extraneous  matter.  For  further  details  JvGFrOhlich,  Abh.  der 
Munch.  Akad.  3,  3,  691.  BWestphal,  Catulls  Ged.,  Bresl.  1867,  p.  1.  JSCse,  act. 
sem.  Erlang.  1,  28.  28.  KPSchulxe,  Catullforschungen  in  the  Festschr.  d.  Friedr.- 
Werderschen  Gymn.,  Berl.  1885,  195.  Bahrexs,  commentar.  p.  57.  BSchmidt, 
Cat.  p.  lxxxix.   ASeitz,  de  Cat.  carmm.  in  tres  partes  distribuendis,  RasUtt  1887. 

9.  The  diction  of  Catullus  is  distinguished  for  its  extraordinary  clearness, 
simplicity  and  elegance:  in  the  learned  and  graecising  works  indeed  we  meet  with 
much  that  is  stiff  and  artificial  (e.g.  64,  18  nutrieum  tenus,  cf.  rirfft)  and  tit06s ;  64,  8 
diva  .  .  .  teiinens  in  summit  urbibus  arte*  ;  cf.  iroXtovxot  'Adisa  and  other  instances), 
also  much  antiquarian  lore,  turned  to  especially  good  account  in  the  Attis:  but  in 
his  best  examples,  the  short  occasional  poems,  C.  lays  aside  all  this,  and  to  them 
apply  Macaclays  words  (Life  1, 468):  "  no  Latin  writer  is  so  Greek."  In  them  the  / 
free  and  easy  serrao  urbanus  (e.g.  frequent  deminutiva)  is  developed  with  charm-  ' 
ing  naturalness.  Indices  verborum  to  Sillio's,  DorixVs  (1884),  Ellis'  (1878)  and 
Sch  ware's  (1886)  edd.  FHecssker,  obss.  gramm.  in  C.  librum,  Marb.  1869  KHupe, 
de  genere  dicendi  C,  P.  I,  Munst.  1871.  GOverholthacs,  syntaxis  Catull.  capp. 
II,  Gott.  1875.  BZieoler,  de  C.  sermone  quaestt.,  Freib.  i.  B.  1879.  ELehhamk,  de 
adjectivis  compositis  up.  Cat.  Tib.  Prop.  Verg.  Ovid.  Hor.,  KOnigsb.  1867.  FSeitz, 
de  adiectivis  poetarum  latt.  (beginning  with  Catullus)  compositis,  Bonn  1878. 
EDl-dbrstadt,  de  particularum  (  -Praeposs.)  usu  ap.  Cat.,  Halle  1881.  FDressler, 
de  troporum  ap.  Cat.  usu,  Vienna  1882.  BFisch,  de  Cat.  in  vocabulis  collocandis 
arte,  BerL  1875.  EClemrns,  de  Cat.  periodis,  Gott.  1886.  Cf  besides  the  works 
cited  §  82,  4,  5. — Metrical  system:  Catullus  handles  the  most  varied  metres 
(esp.  t*rra«  minuti;  cf.  See.  Acour,  in  Plin.  ep.  4,  27,  4)  with  the  sure  touch  of  a 
master  (elegantissimus  poetarum  Gell.  6,  20,  6),  who  never  indulges  too  freely  in 
the  occasional  licence  permitted  him,  nor  fears  to  avail  himself  of  it  (cf.  Plin.  NH. 
praef.  1 ;  Plis.  ep.  1,  16,  5),  avoiding  artificiality  and  paltriness.   He  is  least 
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successful  with  hexameters,  and  the  distichon  especially  is  not  yet  polished  to 
Ovid's  degree  of  euphony.  In  his  hexameters  so-called  spondiaci  frequently  occur 
in  imitation  of  the  Alexandrine  model,  sometimes  even  three  in  succession  64, 
78-80  ;  cf.  Cic.  Att.  7,  2,  1  hunc  arouSda^orra  n  cut  vols*  tup  vturrtf*,*  (see  p.  250,  2) 

pro  tuo  veruiita,  cf.  §  230.  2,2).  Of  the  lyric  metres  (iamb,  trim.,  tetratn.,  choliamb.; 
phalaeceus  ;  gjvcon.  asclep.  mai. ;  str.  sapph. ;  gal  1  iambi  )(Cthe  Phalaeomm  hende- 
cas y  1 1  n  1  i 1 1 1 i^5^a t m!  1 1 1 favourite  mt^p',  hv  fnr  the  m»>st  fmiu»>nt  and  the  most 
happily  u>. ■(jj^ThTre  is  even  one  instance  of  its  being  used  i rf^roph^  and  with  a 
^ponde^  instead  of  aQlactyh  (55).  which  is  without  preo'ib-nt  elsewhere.  The 
galliamb^iiv  <-s}>C(  tally  effective  (c.  63;  cf.  n.  6,  such  occur  already  in  VarroJi  165, 
3  ;  see  also  sj  213,  1  1.  1).  and,  so  are  the  swift  ami  trenchant  pur*"  iambics  (c.  4.  29). 
AReeck,  de  C.  carminum  re  grammatica  et  metrica,  BMtL  1872.  CFANobbk,  de 
metr.  Cat.,  Lps.  1820-21  II.  JBaumawn,  de  arte  metr.  Cat.,  Landsb.  a/W.  1881  j  and 
on  this  LMCller'b  ed.  p.  lix,  see  also  ThBirt,  hist.  hex.  lat.  (1876)  23.  OFbanke, 
de  artificiosa  carm.  Cat.  compositione  (acc.  HUseneri  epimetrum  de  c.  lxviii), 
Greifsw.  and  Berl.  1866  (cf.  also  BEllis  in  his  ed.*  p.  228  de  aequabili  partitione 
carminum  Catulli,  and  OBibreck,  NSchweiz.  Mus.  1,  218).  CZiwsa,  die  eurhyth- 
mische  Technik  des  Cat.,  (Hernals)  Vienna  1879.  1888  II ;  der  Intercalar  bei  Cat., 
Wien.  Stud.  2,  298.  4,271. 

10.  Manuscripts.  G em. i us  6,  20,  6  complains  of  libri  (of  Catullus)  d*  corruptU 
exemplar  ibus  facti.  In  the  glossaries  (§  42,  5)  Catullus  is  but  very  little  used ;  see 
on  this  LSchwabe,  JJ.  131,  803.  During  the  Middle  Ages  he  was  almost  forgotten. 
The  statement  of  GVoigt  (Wiederbeleb.  d.  klass.  Altert.  2«,  335)  that  Servatus 
Lupus,  abbot  of  Ferrieres  (f  c.  862),  had  read  Catullus,  is  founded  on  a  misconcep- 
tion :  see  LSchwabe,  Herm.  20,  495.— All  the  collective  MSS.  extant  of  the  liber 
Catulli  are  late— only  c.  62  occurs  in  the  anthology  of  the  cod.  Par.  8071  (Thuaneus) 
s.  IX-X  (see  the  facsimile  in  Chatklaix  t.  14) — and  all  are  derived  from  a  certain 
cod.  Veronensis,  of  which  Bather,  bishop  of  Verona,  a.  965,  availed  himself ;  this  . 
was  not  heard  of  for  a  long  time  afterwards,  until  about  the  beginning  of  the  14th  / 
century  it  was  again  discovered  in  Verona  and  made  use  of  by  certain  writers ;  it 
was  also  copied  at  a  considerably  later  time,  and  was  then  again  lost.  The  earliest 
and  best  MS.  that  can  be  proved  to  be  a  direct  copy  of  the  V(eronensis)  is  the  Paris. 
14137  (Germanensis)  of  a.  1875  (facsim.  in  Chatel.  t.  15) ;  most  nearly  related  to 
this  G(ermanensis)  is  the  O(xoniensis),  probably  copied  direct  from  the  V  about  s. 
1400,  in  the  Bodleiana  (Canonicianus  30,  facsim.  in  Ellis'  ed.»  p.  146);  this  is  specially 
important,  because  in  it  the  original  writing  has  not  undergone  numerous  altera- 
tions,  as  is  the  case  in  the  G,  owing  to  erasures  and  emendations.  As  regards  the 
other  MSS.  (about  70),  concerning  which  see  Ellis'  prolegg.  and  Schwabe's  ed. 
1886  p.  v  sqq.,  it  has  not  been  demonstrated  by  how  many  and  what  links  they  are 
connected  with  the  cod.  Veron.  Barren's  view  (see  analecta  catull.  81  and  the 
prolegg.  in  his  ed.  p.  xvi)  that  all  the  MSS.  (except  O)  are  derived  directly  or 
indirectly  from  G,  is  untenable:  see  LSchwabe,  Jen.  Lit.-Zeit.  1875,  518  and 
BSchmidt,  ib.  1878,  207;  Cat.  p.  cm.  BSydow,  de  recensendis  Cat.  ear  mm.,  Berl. 
1881.  Attempts  to  investigate  the  earliest  condition  of  the  original  manuscript 
(«\g.  as  regards  the  number  of  lines,  the  corruptions,  lacunae,  and  transpositions)  in 
Lachmann's  ed.  Hauit's  op.  1,  85.  Hevse,  Ubers.  279.  Berqk,  RhM.  15,  507. 
FBohme,  qu.  cat.  2.  Westphal  1.1.  12,  28.  Ellis'  ed.'  135.  BFisch,  Wschrfkl 
Phil.  1884,  152.  180.  On  the  critical  history  of  the  Catulline  poems  see  MHaupt, 
op.  1,  2,  276.  ThHeysb,  Catull.  ubers.  (1855)  279.  LSchwabe,  in  the  transactions 
of  the  Meissen  Philologenvers.  (Lpz.  1864)  111 ;  in  the  Dorpat  Ind.  lect.  1865;  introd. 
to  his  ed.  (1866)  p.  i  and  Phil.  24, 851.   BEllis  and  EBahrens  intr.  to  their  editions, 
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the  latter  also  in  his  analecta  catull.  (Jena  1871)  22.  EArel,  die  Catullrecension 
des  Guarinus,  ZfoG.  84,  161 ;  Viertelj.-Schr.  f.  d.  Kult.  d.  Renaiss.  L,  521  and  also 
RSabbadiki,  riv.  di  filol.  18,  266  j  oodd.  latini  posseduti  da  Guarino  Veronese 
p.  10.— AGehrmamn,  de  rat.  crit.  inde  a  Lachmanno  in  emend.  Cat.  adhibita, 
Braunsb.  1879. 

11.  Ed  i  t ions :  on  the  oldest  Bee  Elms,  introd.  to  his  ed.»  p.  lix.  Ed.  Aid.  (by 
HAvaxcicb)  Ven.  1502.  1515.  Cum  coram.  AMubeti,  Ven.  1554.  Achillib  Statu, 
Ven.  1566.  Cam  cast igationi bus  IIScaligebi,  Par.  1577  and  subsequently.  (The 
cod.  Cuiacianus  of  a.  1467,  which  was  used  by  Scaliger  and  has  been  greatly 
over-#stimated,  has  recently  reappeared  in  England :  R Ell  is,  Hermathena  3.  124 
and  in  his  ed.  of  Catullus*  p.  liv).  Cum  comm.  IsVossii,  Lond.  1684,  JAVclpji 
(Patav.  1710.  1737),  FWDobixo,  Lps.  17S8-1792  II,  smaller  edition,  Altona  1834. 
Recogn.  ISillic,  Gott.  1823.  Epoch-making :  Ex  rec.  CLachmanm,  Berol.  1829. 
*  1874.  Recogn.  LSchwahk,  Gissae  1866 ;  ad  optimos  codd.  denuo  collates  recogn. 
LScbwa.be,  Berl.  1886.  Recogn.,  app.  criticura,  prolegomena,  appendices  addidit 
REllis,  Oxon.*  1878.  Also  REllis,  a  commentary  on  Cat.,  Oxf.  1876  (LSchwabe, 
JJ.  117,  257,  gives  addenda).  Reeens.  et  interpretatus  est  EBinKEse,  Lps.  1876-85 
II  (Revision  of  the  Bahrens  collation  of  the  MSS;  of  the  G  by  MBokxet,  rev. 
critique  1877,  57,  of  the  O  by  KPSciiclzr,  Herm.  18,  50).  Traduit  en  vers  par  E 
Rostand,  text*  revu  av.  un  commentaire  (only  down  to  poem  6a)  par  EBk.voist, 
Par.  1880-82.  Edited  and  explained  by  ARi  ese,  Lpz.  18S1.— The  text  by  MHacpt 
(Cat.  Tib.  Prop.,  Lps  »  1885.  JV  ablest  cur.),  REllis  (Lond.  1866),  LMCllbb  (Cat. 
Tib.  Prop.,  Lps.  1870).  BSchxidt,  Lpz.  1887  (besides  this  an  ed.  maior  with  pro- 
legg.).— Select  poems,  with  introductions  etc.  by  JPSimfsok,  Lond.1  1886. 
AHWbatislaw  and  FNSurros  (with  Tib.  and  Prop.),  Lond.  1869. 

12.  Translated  e.g.  by  ThHbysk  (with  Lat.  text,  Berl.  1855),  WHbbtzbebg 
and  WTetjffel  (a  selection  in  the  Class,  d.  Alt.,  Stuttg.  1855;  in  a  more  complete 
form  in  the  rem.  Dichter,  ib.  1862,  with  introd.  and  notes),  RWestphal  (C.*s 
Gedichte  in  ihrem  geschichtlichen  Zusamroenhange  ttbersetzt  und  erlautert,  Brest. 
1867;  Catulls  Buch  der  Lieder,  Bresl.  1884.  FPbessbl,  Berl.1  1884.  Cbakstoun 
(with  notes),  Lond.  1867.  REllis,  Lond.  1871.  ThMabtik  (with  notes),  Lond.2 
1875. 

18.  Essay  s  on  Cat.  in  general  and  concerning  the  subject-matter.  CGHelbio, 
deutsche  Jahrbb.  1842,  1213  (zur  Charakteristik  des  C).  WThJcxoclacssex.  zur 
Chronologie  der  Gedichte  des  C,  Itzehoe  1857.  LSchwabe,  quaestt.  Catullianarura 
liber  I,  Gissae  1862  (Vol.  1, 1  of  his  first  ed.).  EBbcxeb,  de  online  et  tern pori bus 
carminum  C,  Acta  soc  sc.  Fennicae  7  (Helsingf.  1863),  599.  ORibreck,  C.  Val. 
Cat^  eine  literarhistorische  Skizze,  Kiel  1863;  Gesch.  d.  rom.  Dicht.  1,  312. 
BRichteb,  de  Catulli  vita  et  carminibus  P.  I,  Freiberg  1865.  Mommsej*  RG.  8*, 
332.  600  MHauft,  in  his  Biogr.  v.  Belger,  Berl.  1879,  238.  Tecffel,  preface  to 
the  translation  (1862)  p.  6.  ACouat,  etude  sur  Catulle,  Par.  1875.  HNettleship, 
characteristics  of  Cat.,  in  his  lectures  and  essays,  Lond.  1885  p.  84.  JDavies, 
Catull.  Tib.  and  Prop.,  Lond.  1870.  VVaccabo,  Cat.  e  la  poesia,  Palermo  1885. 
HHHxsilamf  (n.  8). 

14.  Contributions  to  criticism  and  elucidation:  J.  Mabeland's  unedited 
conjectures,  Hermath.  7,  153.  MHacpt,  op.  1,  1.  73.  2,  67.  12L  JvGFbohlich, 
Abh.  d.  Munch.  Ak.  8,  8,  691.  5,  8,  235.  6,  2,  259.  Ritschl,  op.  8,  593.  RKlotz, 
emendd.  C,  Lps.  1859 ;  de  Cat.  c.  iv,  Lps.  186a  Zehmb,  de  Cat.  c  lxiii,  Lauban 
1859.  JPohl,  lectt.  Cat.  I  Mttnster  1860,  II  Sigmaringen  1866.  PBobhme,  quaestt. 
C,  Bonn  1862.   EFbitze,  c  lxiv  rec.  et  ill.,  Halberst.  186a   AWeise,  zur  Kritik 
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von  C.  c.  68.  66.  101,  Naumb.  1868;  krit.  u.  erkl.  Bemerk.  to  c.  68,  Zeita  1869. 
ThBkbok  in  Rossbach's  ed.,  Leipz.*  1860;  RhM.  15,  507;  emendatt.  C,  Halle  1864. 
LScuwabe,  coniecturae  C,  Dorpat  1864.  HAKoch,  in  the  symb.  philol.  Bonn  815. 
GFRkttig,  Catnlliana,  1868-71  III.  JMahly,  JJ.  108,  841.  JAndbk,  de  C.  c.  lxiv, 
Roatock  (Ootha  1873).  RPeipkh,  Catullus,  Beitr.  tot  Kritik,  Bresl.  1875.  K 
Plkitneb,  des  C.  Hochzeitsgesange  krit.  behandelt,  Dillingen  1858 ;  Studien  to  C, 
Dillingen  1876  (cf.  also  n.  5  ad  fin.).  HAJMchbo,  critic-isms  and  elucidations  of 
Catullus,  Cambridge  1878  ;  joum.  of  philol.  8, 383.  9,185.  11,124.  141.  AKikbsliso, 
analecta  Cat.,  Greifsw.  1877.  EBahbkss,  JJ.  115,  409  and  analecta  Cat,  Jen.  1874. 
EEicoler,  quo  iure  Cat.  c.  68  in  duo  carmina  dirimatur,  Oberhollabrunn  1872. 
HMaokcs,  JJ.  Ill,  849  (the  unity  of  c.  68).  113,  402.  115,  415 ;  JB.  1887  2,  145  sqq. 
KRossbero,  JJ.  115,  127.  841.  OHabnecker,  ZfGW.  83,  72;  Beitr.  z.  Erkl.  des 
Cat.,  Friedeberg  Nra.  1879;  Cat.8  68stes  Ged.,  ib.  1881;  qua  necessitudine  con- 
iunctus  fuerit  cum  Cic  Catullus,  ib.  1882 ;  Phil.  41,465 ;  JJ.  133,273 ;  BlfbayrGW. 
21,  556.  KPSchclze,  ZfGW.  84,  369 ;  researches  on  Catullus  in  the  Festschr.  of 
the  Friedr.-Werder  Gymn.,  Berl.  1881,  195 ;  JJ.  125,  205.  APaucbb,  Hermath.  8 
(1878),  no.  6.  7,  134.  RRichtrk,  Catulliana,  Lpz.  1881.  FSchOll,  JJ.  121,  471. 
MSchmidt,  JJ.  121,  777.  JVahleh,  ind.  lect.  Berol.  1882.  ATabtara,  animadw. 
in  Cat.  et  Liv.,  Rome  1881.  AAklt,  Cat.  Ged.  36,  Wohlau  1883.  HMonss,  to  Cat., 
Waldenb.  i.  Schl.  1884.  CJacoby,  Phil.  44, 178  (c.  49).  ABonin,  d.  62ste  Ged.  des 
Cat.,  Bromb.  1884.  HBlCmnkb  (c.  80),  JJ.  181,  879.  JPPostoate,  Mnemos.  14, 433. 
FHebmks,  Frankf.  a/0. 1888.   ABDbachmann  (c.  67),  WschrfklPh.  1888,  58a  ^ 

215.  This  turbulent  and  factious  age  employed  the  power  of 
the  pen  and  valued  its  influence.  Not  only  were  the  political 
speeches  more  and  more  frequently  published,  in  order  to  reach  a 
wider  circle  of  hearers,  but  the  hostile  factions  attacked  each 
other  also  in  separate  pamphlets.  3VI.  Varro,  C.  Scribonius  Curio, 
and  A.  Caecina  wrote  such  pamphlets  against  Caesar.  Others 
again  used  the  events  of  the  day  for  ventilating  their  party 
views.  Funeral  speeches  especially  (laudationes)  were  used  for 
these  purposes.  Cato's  death  at  Utica  gave  rise  to  quite  a  litera- 
ture of  its  own  :  Cicero,  M.  Brutus,  M.  Fadius  Gallus,  and  Muna- 
tius  wrote  in  praise  of  him,  and  against  him  were  A.  Hirtius, 
Caesar  himself,  Metellus  Scipio,  and  at  a  later  time  Augustus. 
In  the  same  way  Cato's  daughter,  Porcia,  became  on  the  occasion 
of  her  death  the  subject  of  laudations  by  M.  Varro,  Lollius,  and 
Cicero.  Some  employed  a  metrical  form  (epigrams  and  lampoons). 

1.  On  Varro's  TpiKdpayot  in  694/60  see  §  166,  8  ad  fin.  On  Curio's  pamphlet  in 
a.  695/59  see  §  158,  6.  A.  Caecina  see  §  199,  5.  On  the  poetical  attacks  against 
Caesar  see  §  158, 8  1.  6  from  the  end.  192,  4.  218,  7.  214,  5. 

2.  On  the  pamphlets  called  forth  by  the  death  of  Cato  (a,  706/46)  see  Wabt- 
mann,  Leben  des  Cato  von  Utica  (Zur.  1858)  145.  On  Cicero's  Cato  see  §  180,  5* 
As  a  supplement  M.  Brutus  wrote  bis  pamphlet,  see  §  210,  2.  For  Hirtius' 
Anticato  see  §  197,  2;  on  Caesar's  Anticatones  §  195,  7.  The  panegyrio  of  M. 
Fadius  Gallus  was  probably  published  in  July  or  August  709/45  ;  see  Cic.  fam.  7, 
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24,  2 ;  cf.  25,  1.  Cato's  friend  Munatius  Bufus  eiyypaapa.  rtpl  K&rurot  i&SuKt, 
V>  ud\icra  QpaoVar  (§  299,  7)  i-r^KoKovBifcrw.  Plctt.  Cat.  min.  87  cf .  25.  Valkr.  Max. 
4,  8,  2  id  Munatius  Rufus,  Cf/priaeae  expeditions  (Cato's  696/58)  fidus  come*,  scrifttis 
suis  significat.  On  the  other  hand  Metellus  Scipio  had  in  Cato's  lifetime  published 
Pi$\lo*  pKaa^ixiat  itarixw  too  Korwrof,  ib.  57.  On  Augustus'  work  see  Scktomius 
Aug.  85  mult  a  carii  generis  proea  oratione  composuit,  ex  quibus  nonnulla  in  eoetu 
familiarium  celut  in  atuli/orio  recitavit,  strut  rescripta  Brulo  de  Caione,  quae  votumina 
cum  tarn  eenior  ex  magna  parte  legisset.,  fatigatus  Tiberio  tradidii  perlegenda. 

8.  Porcia,  the  daughter  (not  the  sister,  as  Mommsks,  Herm.  15,  99  argued; 
see  FBchl,  JJ.  121,  147)  of  Cato  Uticensis  and  wife  first  of  M.  Bibulus  (see  §  255, 
2),  and  then  of  M.  Brutus.  Her  illness  is  mentioned  by  Brutus  ep.  ad  Cic.  1,  17, 
7 ;  and  when  she  had  resolved  in  her  husband's  absence  iu\  vbcov  KaraKtrtTy  rb» 
(Uov  (Purr.  Brut.  53),  Brutus  quarrelled  with  his  friends  at  Rome  for  not  having 
prevented  her  (on  i/u\ndu<n)t  vr  afrruv,  Plixt.  1.1.).  A  letter  of  condolence  of 
Cicero  to  Brutus,  ep.  ad  Brut.  1,  9.  The  story  that  after  the  death  of  her  husband 
she  swallowed  burning  coals  is  an  invention  of  later  rhetoricians.  Cic.  Att.  18, 
48,  2  (a.  709/45)  laudationem  Porciae  tibi  mist  correctam.  .  .  .  et  veiim  M.  Varronis 
et  Lollii  mittas  laudationem.    Lollii  utique ;  nam  Mam  legi  ;  volo  tamen  regustare. 

216.  The  daily  news  was  after  a.  695/59  regularly  published 
in  the  acta,  the  minutes  of  the  Senate  in  the  acta  senatus,  and 
the  public  and  private  events  in  the  acta  populi  or  acta  diurna. 
The  latter  were  a  kind  of  official  journal,  with  a  specially 
appointed  editor;  they  were  daily  exhibited  in  public,  copied 
by  entrepreneurs  and  sold  by  them.  "We  do  not  possess  any 
genuine  fragments  of  the  latter  kind  of  acta. 

1.  Sceton.  Iul.  20  inito  honor e  (of  the  consulship,  a.  695/59)  primus  omnium 
instituit  ut  tarn  senatus  quam  populi  diurna  acta  confierent  et  publtcarentur.  Acta 
of  itself  denotes  the  transactions  themselves,  especially  those  of  magistrates,  and 
as  an  abbreviation  (instead  of  commentarii  acturum)  it  means  a  written  account 
of  them.    Before  Caesar,  only  the  decrees  of  the  Senate  used  to  be  written  down 
and,  in  special  cases,  published  ;  but  Caesar  published  also  the  transactions  of  the 
8*»nate.   To  take  minutes  of  them  was  the  constant  practice  of  the  whole  Imperial 
period  (even  a.d.  488  we  hear  of  gesla  in  senatu  urbis  Romae  de  recipiendo  codice 
Theodosiano),  but  the  publication  was  prohibited  by  Augustus  (Suet.  Aug.  86 
a  net  or  et  aliarum  rerum  fuit,  in  quis,  ne  acta  senatus  publicarentur).    These  minutes 
contained  also  the  motions  made  in  the  Senate,  the  reports  and  despatches  as  they 
arrived,  in  the  Imperial  period  also  the  speeches  of  the  Emperors  read  by  the 
quaestor,  and  the  acclamations  of  the  senators.   The  minutes  were  written  down 
at  first  by  senators  specially  commissioned  by  the  consul  and  subsequently  the 
Emperor,  afterwards  by  the  curator  actorum  senatus,  after  Hadrian  by  the 
official  ab  act  is  senatus.   These  acta  senatus  were  kept  in  the  Imperial  archives 
( tabular ium),  where  they  seem  to  have  been  accessible  only  to  senators  (and  for 
definite  purposes),  or  in  separate  parts  of  the  public  libraries,  which  were  acces- 
sible only  by  special  permission  of  the  praefectus  urbi.   Some  transactions  of  the 
Senate  were  admitted  into  the  acta  populi  and  thereby  became  generally  acces- 
sible.  EHCnxaa,  JJ.  Suppl.  Bd.8,  564,  and  a  brief  account  in  WBeie,  PRE.  1*, 
132. 147.   Also  e.g.  VLkclkrc,  des  joumaux  chea  les  Bomains,  Par.  1888.  WA 
Schmidt,  in  his  Zeitschr.  fur  Geachichtswiss.  1  (1844),  808.   GEFLiebebkChn,  de 
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diurnis  Rom.  actis  (Weim.  1840)  and  epist.  crit.  ad  LeClercium  (Lps.  1844).  JWA 
Rekssex,  de  diurnis  al  risque  Rom.  actis,  Gruningen  1857.  CZell,  Ferienschriften 
N.  F.  1  (Heidelb.  1857),  1.    Moimsra,  rom.  Staaterecht  3,  1017. 

2.  The  Roman  public  advertiser,  the  acta  diurna  populi,  is  also  called  acta 
diurna  or  acta  populi  rom.  or  acta  populi  or  acta  publica,  acta  urbana,  rerum 
urbanarum  acta,  acta  urbis,  diurna  populi  rom.,  or  diurna  (e.g.  lev.  6.  483)  or 
acta  (e.  g.  Iuv.  2,  186)  briefly ;  the  Greek  writers  merely  call  them  tA  rotrd  into- 
Utrfinara  or  simply  vwotwiifuiTa.  The  communication  of  the  news  of  the  day  to  those 
who  were  absent  had  been  a  private  affair  before  Caesar,  and  even  afterwards 
this  was  carried  on  privately  :  but  Caesar  made  it  regular  and  official.  This  was 
so  much  suited  to  the  requirements  of  travellers  and  such  as  lived  abroad,  nay 
even  of  the  very  inhabitants  of  the  huge  capital,  that  the  publication  was  con- 
tinued uninterruptedly  and  did  not  cease  until  the  seat  of  the  Empire  was  trans- 
ferred to  Constantinople.  The  contents  of  these  acta  were  partly  official  (such 
as  events  concerning  the  reigning  family,  decrees  of  the  Emperors  and  of  the 
magistrates,  decrees  or  discussions  of  the  Senate,  and  other  facts  interesting  to 
the  general  public,  e.  g.  perhaps  news  as  to  the  winners  in  the  chariot  contests  ? 
Friedlandeb,  SG.  Is,  290),  partly  private,  containing  family  news  of  all  kinds, 
advertisements  of  births,  marriages,  divorces,  deaths  etc.  communicated  to  the 
editor,  frequently  in  a  very  subjective  tone  (e.g.  of  a  widower  tawciu*  pedut 
Quint.  9,  3,  17).  The  official  compilation  was  published  in  albo,  and  just  as  people 
used  to  copy  the  annals  (above  §  76),  these  acta  were  multiplied  by  scribes  and 
communicated  to  their  subscribers.  After  some  time  had  elapsed,  the  original 
was  transferred  to  the  archives,  where  it  could  be  used  for  literary  purposes.  The 
acta  Muciani  (§  314,  1)  and  Acholii  (§  387,  1),  were  extracts  from  the  originals. 
On  account  of  their  voluminous  extent,  the  acta  can  scarcely  have  existed  in  a 
complete  form  in  private  libraries,  and  even  at  the  very  first  they  may  have  be.-n 
read  only  in  extracts.   See  EHObker  1.1.  594,  and  in  Rein  1.1.  134. 

3.  The  eleven  fragments  of  acta  populi  first  published  by  Piohius  (1615)  in 
his  Annales  2,  878  and  commonly  called  fragmenta  Dodwelliana  from  their 
principal  defender,  Doowell  (praelect.  Camden.,  Oxon.  1692,  p.  665),  are  a  forgery 
of  the  loth  century.  Against  their  genuineness  see  especially  PWksselixo, 
Probabilia  (Franeker  1731)  p.  854  and  JAEbkbsti,  in  his  edition  of  Suetonius 
(Lps.  1748).  HHeikze,  de  spuriis  actorum  diurnoi  um  fragmentis  1,  Greifsw.  I860. 
Cf.  CZell,  Ferienschrr.  NF.  1,  109.  But  Lieberkuhn  (especially  in  his  Vindiciae 
librorum  iniuria  suspectorum,  Lps.  1844,  p.  l=Epistola  ...  ad  Le-Clercium) 
attempted  to  defend  their  genuineness ;  see  n.  1  ad  fin. 

217.  A  peculiar  position  midway  between  critical  and  merely 
narrative  daily  literature  is  held  by  letters,  of  which  we  possess 
a  considerable  number  in  this  period  in  the  collections  forming 
part  of  Cicero's  works,  most  of  them  by  Cicero  himself,  but 
many  also  by  other  contemporaries. 

1.  On  the  letters  see  §  46;  on  those  of  Caesar  see  §  195,  8;  on  those  of  M. 
Brutus  see  §210, 4. 

2.  On  the  Ciceronian  collections  see  §  187  and  18a  Besides  Cioeros  own 
letters  they  contain  letters  by  his  brother  Quintus  (§  190,  8),  by  his  son  (fam. 
16,  21.  25),  M.  Brutus  (§  188, 4.  cf.  §  210,  4),  Ser.  Sulpicius  (§  174,  2:  JHSchiulx, 
ZfGW.  35,  90),  M.  Marcellus  (fam.  4,  11 ;  Schmalz  1.1.  128),  Q.  MetHIus  Cel*r  (§ 
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214,  3),  Q.  Metellus  Nepos  (fam.  5,  3),  Vatinius  (ib.  5,  0.  10;  JHSchmalz,  d.  La- 
tiuitat  des  Vatinius,  Mannheim  1880),  L.Lucceius  (§  172,  5),  A.Caecina  (§  199,  5), 
Pompeins  Bithyuicus  (fam.  6,  10),  M\  Curius  (fam.  7,  29 ;  JHSciimaus,  ZfGW.  85, 
137),  M.  Caelius  Bufiw  (§  20?),  0),  Dolabella  (fam.  9,  9;  Schmaue  ZfGW.  35,  181), 
Munatius  Plancus  (§209,  8),  Ser.  Sulpicius  Galba  (fam.  10,  30),  C.  Asinius  Pollio 
(§221,5).  Lepidus  (fam.  10,81.35),  D.  Brutus  (§  210,  5),  C.  Matins  (§208,5),  C. 
Cassius  (§  210,  6),  Cassius  Parmensis  (§  210,  7),  P.  Lentulas  (fam.  12,  14.  15),  C. 
Trebonius  (§  210,  9),  M.  Cato  (§  210,  2).  HHbllsiuth,  die  Sprache  der  Epistolo- 
graphen  S<*r.  Snip.  Galba  u.  L.  Corn.  Balbus,  Wurzb.  1888.  Also  enclosed  in 
letters  to  Atticun,  we  have  letters  of  Cu.  Pompeius  (§  171,  8),  Caesar  (§  195,  8), 
Balbus  (§  197,  4),  M.  Antouius  (§209,  8). 


218.  Not  one  of  the  Latin  inscriptions  of  a.  670/&4-710/44 
is  in  saturnian  metre.  Among  the  prose-inscriptions  the  most 
important  are  the  lex  Cornelia  de  XX  quaestoribus  of  a.  673/81, 
the  Senatus-consultum  de  Asclepiade,  Polystrato,  Menisco  in 
amicorum  formulam  referendis  of  a.  676/78,  the  lex  Antonia  de 
Termessibus  of  a.  683/71,  the  lex  Rubria  de  civitate  Galliae 
cisalpinae  c.  705/10,  and  the  lex  Inlia  municipalis  of  a.  700/46, 
besides  the  inscription  of  a.  710/44  relating  to  the  colony  of 
Urso  (Osuna). 


1.  For  the  undated  metrical  inscriptions  of  the  7th  century  u.c.  see  §  163, 

7-9. 

2.  The  lex  Cornelia  of  Sulla  the  dictator  (CIL.  1,  202.  PM.  29.  Becks  font.* 
88.  DIE.  307),  of  about  a.  078/81  (cf.  Tac.  ann.  11,  22),  is  partly  preserved  on  a 
brass  tablet,  which  was  dug  up  under  the  ruins  of  the  temple  of  Saturn  at  Borne. 

3.  The  SC.  by  which  Asclepiades  and  his  associates  are  declared  riri  boni  et 
a*nici  is  written  in  Latin  (very  incompletely  preserved)  and  Greek:  CIL.  1,203. 
PM.  30.  Bruxs  font.5 158.  DIE.  308.  The  SS  CC  de  Oropiis  of  a.  081/78  (Mommskx, 
Henn.  20,  208.  Bros  1 102)  and  de  Aphrodisiensibus  a.  712/12  are  extant  in  Greek 
only.    CIG.  2,  2787.    Biicxh  »  Ki7. 

4.  The  lex  Antonia  confirms  the  independence  of  the  town  of  Termessus 
maior  in  Pisidia :  CIL.  1,  204.    PM.  31.    Bin  xs  >  91.    DIE.  809. 

5.  The  lex  Bubria:  CLL.  1,  205.  PM.  32.  Bitsciil,  op.  1,  84.  Bbcxs5  95. 
DIE.  311. — A  new  fragment,  iierljaj*  of  this  same  law,  has  been  found  at  Ateste: 
Mommskn,  Henn.  16,  24.   Bbcxs  *  100. 

6.  The  lex  Iulia  municipalis  of  Caesar  intended  to  regulate  the  legal  state  of 
municipal  towns:  CIL.  1,  200.  PM.  33,  34.  Bucxs*  101.  DIE.  312.  HNissen, 
BhM.  45,  100.  The  most  important  treatise  on  it  is  by  Savioxy,  verm.  Schrr.  3, 
279. — A  lex  municipalis  is  also  contained  in  the  lamina  Tudertina,  which  belongs 
to  the  Augustan  period,  and  the  lamina  Florentina;  see  CIL.  1,  p.  203.  Bbcxs  » 
148.  149. 

7.  Lex  coloniae  Genetivae  Iuliae  s.  Ursonensis  of  a.  710/44,  but  in  its  actual 
form  dating  probably  only  from  the  end  of  the  first  Christian  century ;  it  was 
discovered  a,  1871  sqq.  in  very  considerable  fragments  at  Osuna.    HNissex,  LI. 

B.L.  D  D 
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MRdeBeblasga.  Malaga  1873.  76.  EHCbseb  and  MomsEjr.  epbem.  cpigr.  2,  W6. 
221.  8,  89.  Bares  s  119  and  ZfRechfcigesch.  12,  82.  IS.  883.  CRe,  Row  1*^74. 
CnGiBAcn,  Par.  1873.  FBCchelkk,  Jen.  LZ.  1877,  137.  CMFaa  scats,  VersL  en 
MededeeL  d.  AJsad.  Amsterd.  2,  10  (1880). 

8.  The  rogatio  Hirtia  (of  a.  708  46?)  is  mentioned  in  the  brass  tablet  CIL.  1, 
627  sq.  p.  184. 

9.  Amen*  the  dat«l  inscription*  of  a.  670  84-710,44  (HL  1.  573-6261  we 
should  especially  mention  those  of  the  time  of  Sulla  <u<is.  584-586  ai>d  5*7-589.  of 
the  popnlns  Laodicensis  af  Lyoo,  populus  Ephftdus  and  Ai*i**  to  c«/b»  i.  such  as  the 
boundary-stone  of  M.  Terentins  Varro  Luciillus  (PRE.  4.  1074.  9)  no.  583  DIE.  270; 
the  Campanian  votive  tablet  (no.  573  DIE.  310-  in  which  im  *>rr»n.  Jmmomx,  Hvmrn* 
contvlmni  (a.  71;.  and  the  inscription  of  Furfo  vno.  603.  Bares*  241.  Win. 
105.  DDZL  304  b  a.  696  58  \  the  latter  remarkable  for  it*  boorish  Latin ;  HJ<--an^s. 
Herm.  7.  201 :  Beitr.  z.  Gesch.  d.  lat.  Spr.  250. 

10.  Leaden  proj<<tiles  for  slings  (glandesl  with  inscriptions  relating.  am^u5t 
other  subjects,  to  the  siege  of  Henna  (621  133*.  Asculuin  '  a.  6»>4  ^»  .  PerttsU 
(a.  713  11  sq.).  the  latter  containing  some  eoars*»  jokes  of  the  soldiers.  <*_g.  yeto 
Odaciami  cwIum  ;  L.  Amioni  calrr.  fmhin.  mUm.  jgtmliit :  L.  Amtomi  oo/w.  ytruti  C. 
C oennu  ricioria  ;  r**rrl*  rt  *ie  rrins.  CDL.  1.  644  so/i.  TeBcac.K.  Inschrifvu  rum. 
Schleudergt-schcs*  \  Lpz.  1876.  EDesjabuixs.  les  ballft*  de  froode  de  la  rrpubiiqoe. 
Par.  1*74-75.  Latest  complete  critical  edition  :  KZa.su emeisteb.  glandts  plumbea* 
latine  inscriptae,  ephem.  epigraph.  voL  6  ^1885  u 

11.  So-called  tesserae  gladiatoriae,  up  to  the  present  about  one  hundred,  of  the 
years  «i.'»8  9»*  r.c.  down  to  827  74  x.u. :  also  a  few  earlier  ones  iva<.  Ling  back  to 
about  640.  114.  Their  coming  into  vogue  is  probably  connected  with  the  official 
recognition  of  the  gladiatorial  games  in  the  consulate  of  P.  Rutilius  t»i9  K6 
(BCc-heleb,  RhM.  38.  476.  Moras  es.  Herm.  21.  273 :.  The  zvmarkabl?  inscripti:*! 
on  them  (now  certain;  spsctavit  has  not  yet  beeu  explained.  Lists :  OIL.  1.  717-774. 
77 1*:  in  RitschCs  treatise  on  the  subject  op.  4.  572.  Addenda:  eph.  -pigr.  3. 
203;  bull.  arch.  1879.  252.  1S8T>.  141.  1SH2.  s.  18M.  1L  cf.  also  Fa :Ei>i_Lxr'E£. 
SGeseh.  2\  477  and  «=p.  M.  x^o.  Hmn.  2L  2»i"s  AEtras.  BhM.  41.  517:  B*tL 
Wschr.  18*.  l'«U  PFMxieb.  RhM.  42.  122.  FEio,.  BerL  W  schr.  ISN-  7»«. 

12.  Bricks  with  dates  frcsn  municipal  towns  ,  Vekia :  of  the  year-  67^  76-743  11 
in  the  CIL.  L  p.  202, 

13.  Imprecations  'devotion**':  of  the  Republican  pericd  in  the  CIL.  L  838-820. 
DIE.  S8t>  sqo,. :  cf.  CWachsmcth.  RLM.  In  5HX  WHexxes,  bulL  arrh.  18**\.  252. 
Muiotsnx,  Herm.  4.  2*1.  GBntRossi.  bull  arch-  I8t*l  «i.  C8t*.bsaiuc-l-..  V*iiL  18*', 
1*8, 

14.  Sepulc  hral  inscription  on  L.  Manneius  Q.  (liVrtns  medicus.  <h<r*r« 
c+etenn  awTding  to  th«-  method  ef  A<kleyiades  of  Prusa  ( PRE.  1:.  1845  ,  therrfc^c 
probably  in  the  timp  of  Pompey.  CIL.  L  I2>v    10.  838. 

15.  A  jocular  mural  inscription  at  Pompeii:  Urwammi*  if  prreit  tir  ioUrmm* 
*f«  9«c  mat  rtitmltrit  rioimtdmr  etc  in  the  CIL.  1.  1254.  4,  64.  Anothrt  found  in 
the  same  town  and  bearing  an  exact  dat<* :  C  Pumidimt  I>iymlu*  ic«>  j'mi!  a.  d.  T. 

cot.  a.  t>i  *?  7-  .  lb  L  5S*A   4,  1842, 
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B.    THE  AUGUSTAN  AGfe 
(711/43  b.c.-767/H  a.d.). 

210.  The  battle  of  Actium  and  the  death  of  M.  Antonius 
terminated  the  century  of  the  Civil  "Wars ;  Octavianus  was  now 
the  monarch  acknowledged  by  all.  But  he  was  prudent  enough 
to  avoid  the  rocks  on  which  his  great  predecessor  had  been 
wrecked,  and  did  not  openly  discard  the  traditions  of  the 
Republic  ;  its  exterior  forms  were  retained,  but  gradually 
changed  so  as  to  become  the  vehicles  of  Imperial  power.  Thus 
the  Augustan  period  presents  a  twofold  aspect,  in  that  it  contains 
the  decay  of  the  old  and  the  formation  of  the  new  institutions, 
the  death  of  the  Republic  and  the  development  of  the  Monarchy. 
This  ambiguous  character  is  plainly  perceptible  in  the  foremost 
men  of  the  time :  Asinius  Pollio,  Messalla  and  Horace  fought  and 
played  a  part  in  the  time  of  the  Republic,  and  Vergil  had  in  his 
early  years  written  poetry  in  the  manner  of  Catullus.  But, 
on  the  whole,  Octavianus'  task  was  greatly  facilitated  by  fortune. 
Most  of  the  enemies  of  the  Monarchy  had  been  carried  off  by 
death,  and  those  who  survived  had  no  vigour  or  spirit,  nor 
were  they  backed  by  the  people,  who  were  tired  of  the  long 
struggles.  Cleopatra's  disgraceful  sway  over  M.  Antonius  led 
many  into  the  camp  of  Octavianus,  e.g.  M.  Messalla,  Cn.  Domitius 
Ahenobarbus  (cos.  722/32),  L.  Sempronius  Atratinus  (cos.  720/34).1) 
One  after  the  other  made  his  peace  with  the  new  state  of  things*). 
The  jurists  Cascellius  and  Labeo  were  the  most  refractory,  but 
as  they  were  comparatively  harmless,  they  were  allowed  to  do  as 
they  pleased,  though  the  more  pliable  Ateius  Capito  was  favoured 
in  preference  to  them.  Asinius  Pollio  never  perhaps  ceased  to 
resent  the  comparative  insignificance  to  which  the  Monarchy  had 
condemned  him,  but  his  courage  evaporated  in  mere  taunts. 
Horace  also  long  kept  aloof  from  the  Monarchy,  but  he  gradually 


'}  Horace  also  made  this  serve  to  justify  his  political  conversion,  which  was 
really  necessitated  by  his  connection  with  Maecenas;  cf.  epod.  9.  carra.  1,  87. 
Vergil  (Aen.  8,  <»8N)  and  the  other  Augustan  poets  likewise  prefer  to  give 
prominence  to  this  national  point  of  view;  cf.  Ovid,  met,  15,  826.  Puor.  4,  11, 
♦29.  41.   Maxil.  astr.  1,  911. 

*)  Sex.  de  clem.  1,  10,  1  of  Augustus:  Salln»(ium  H  Correio*  el  Deillioa  el  totam 
eohortetn  printae  admistioui*  ex  adecrnariorum  ca*tri*  conscrijmt.  iatn  JJomiiio*,  Me*- 
*ala$,  Atiniot,  V iterant*,  et  qvidquid  fiori*  in  eivitate  erat,  clementiae  tvae  dtbehat. 
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became  sincerely  reconciled  to  it.    Matins.  Trebatius  Testa,  L. 
Yarius  and  also  Vitruvius  were  favourable  to  Caesar's  lieir  from 
the  very  beginning  ;  Publilius  Syrus,  Ticidas,  and  Vergil  were 
politically  inoffensive.    Munatius  Plancus  worshipped  success. 
The  longer  the  Monarchy  existed,  the  more  freely  it  disposed  of 
rewards  and  punishments,  the  more  it  attracted,  and  at  last 
there  was  quite  a  rivalry  in  toadying.3)    Such  characters  as 
Labeo  and  Labienus  were  soon  considered  crotchety ;  they  were 
either  misunderstood  or  laughed  at.     The  official  hypocrisy, 
which   continued  the  old  forms  and   names  in   spite  of  the 
complete  change  of  their  meaning,  diffused  a  spirit  of  untruth 
through  the  upper  classes  and  through  the  literature  of  the 
time ;  this  was  further  increased  by  the  empty  declamation,  which 
began  to  take  the  place  of  oratory.    Another  result  of  the 
hypocritical  charac  ter  of  the  government  appears  in  the  increased 
sensitiveness  of  the  ruler  himself  as  to  unwelcome  revelations, 
and  in  the  exertions  made  by  him  to  bury  the  past  in  oblivion 
and  consolidate  the  new  institutions.    Owing  to  these  tendencies, 
literature  was  partly  circumsc  ribed,  partly  degraded  to  a  servile 
'  instrumeutuin  regni.' 

Oratory  suffered  most  under  these  conditions.  The  restrictions, 
which  weighed  upon  it  even  under  Caesar,  became  permanent 
and  continually  heavier.  Public  life  was  extinguished,  all 
political  business  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  monarch,  the  meet- 
ings of  the  people  became  rarer  and  less  important,  the  courts 
more  and  more  subservient  and  mechanical.  Only  the  trans- 
actions of  the  Senate  and  the  civil  lawsuits  before  the  Court  of 
the  Centumviri  offered  a  field  to  the  exertions  of  orators;  but 
the  Senate  was  cramped  by  the  presence  of  the  Emperor  and 
the  servility  of  the  great  majority  of  its  members,  and  very 
frequently  all  discussion  was  cut  short  by  decisions  and  orders 
from  the  prince :  even  the  authority  of  the  Centumviri  in  its 
narrow  sphere  was  gradually  encroached  upon  by  the  growing 
power  of  the  praefectus  urbi.  The  two  orators  who  survived  the 
Republic,  Asinius  Pollio  and  M.  Messalla,  lost  their  ground  com- 
pletely ;  those  who  did  not  prefer  silence  were  obliged  to  submit 


5)  Ta»  .  aim.  1,  2  of  Augustus :  ubi  lnMln.i  doiii*,  xMpulum  nnnona,  ruttctos 
fluffed  ine  otii  jtrllejcit,  insurycrc  jnulatim.  rminia  tciiatu*,  mayistratituui,  legum  iti  *c 
Iratterc,  nutlo  a<lver»ante,  cm.i  jerwissiini  )*r  ac'u  *  ant  provrijttionc  cecid incut, 
ceteri  tiobilium,  qua  it  to  quit  teriitio  pronator,  opibus  ct  hoiMibn*  extolUrcntur  cc 
novi*  cx  rebuf  audi  ttda  ct  praendia  quam  cetera  et  j  cru  ttlwa  mallcnt. 
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to  the  new  mode,  and  to  become  elegant  speakers  without  real 
aims  or  subjects,  in  a  word,  mere  declaimers. 4) 

The  other  branch  of  literature  which  had  attained  a  high  per- 
fection under  the  Republic,  namely  historical  composition, 
likewise  suffered  seriously.6)  At  first  M.  Brutus  was  freely 
defended  in  memoirs  written  by  his  friends,  Messalla  and 
Volumnius,  but  after  the  battle  of  Actium  Asinius  Pollio  soon 
perceived  that  it  was  advisable  to  close  his  work  on  the  Civil 
Wars  with  the  battle  of  Philippi.  Contemporary  history  was 
impeded  by  tho  cessation  of  publicity  and  the  sequestration  of 
public  documents/')  To  a  still  greater  extent  the  possibility 
of  pronouncing  unbiassed  judgments  on  historical  characters 
was  reduced.  Hence  writers  selected  subjects  removed  by  time 
or  locality,  as  did  Pompeius  Trogus7),  Fenestella  and  L.  Arrun- 

*)  Cf.  §  45  with  note  1. 

?'J  Cf.  §  3IJ,  1.  Sex.  vol.  3,  p.  437  Hse.  ah  initio  bellorum  civil imn,  untie  jn'iinittu 
rrritas  retro  abiit.  Siet.  Claud.  41,  hUtoriam  in  a>l,dc*rrntia,  hortante  T.  Lino,  .  .  . 
write  re  adyrestus  e»t  .  .  .  coepitquc  a  jxiee  cicUi,  crm  ntntirtl  nrqttc  I  Here  net/tic  vere 
sibi  tie  Muperioribn*  tradendi  jjotestatt-m  relictaut,  corrcptut  srwpe  et  a  matre  (Antonia) 
rt  ab  aria  (Livid).  Sex.  eontr.  2.  1.  13  should  therefore  t)c  taken  with  groat  re- 
strictions: /  tnta  tub  diio  Aut/unto  liberta*  j'uit  ut  praejtotcnti  tunc  M.  Ayrijjjxtc  non 
dtfutriut  tjui  i'/nobilitatrui  csjtrobrarent. 

'  )  Cf.  tj  210,  1  1.  10.  IS. 

' )  With  the  historical  works  of  the  Imperial  period  in  Greek  and  Latin,  wo 
have  the  Latin  inscriptions  (s*;  §  40) ;  preserved  in  countless  numbers,  and  daily 
augmented  by  fresh  discoveries,  they  present  far  our  investigation  of  all  public  and 
private  allairs  under  the  Empire  a  source  of  instruction  especially  direct,  many- 
sided  and  valuable.  In  wliat  follows  only  isolated  inscriptions,  which  are  also 
remarkable  as  bearing  on  literary  history,  can  be  mentioned  in  their  proper  place. 
On  their  different  varieties  and  classes  see  the  summaries  in  the  collections  of 
Obi;i.li  and  Wii.maxxs  {§  40,  2).  Here  may  be  mentioned,  more  on  account  of  their 
external  form  than  for  the  imixntanco  of  their  contents,  the  Privilegia  militunx 
veteranorumque  de  civitate  et  conubio,  of  which  up  to  the  present  time  over  00 
have  been  found,  reaching  from  the  time  of  Claudius  to  that  of  Diocletian;  they 
sire,  best  edited  CIL.  8,  p.  813.  Specimens  e.g.  in  Wilmaxxs  2*s02  sipp  Bkl  xi*, 
font.*  231.  We  have  besides  the  wax  tablets  found  in  1875  in  Pompeii  containing 
receipts  for  sums  of  money  paid  out  by  the  auctioneer  and  farmer  L.  Caecilius 
I  ucundus,  dating  from  the  years  15.27  and  53-< >J  a.d.,  published  by  GuePetra, 
atti  dei  Lincei  2,  8,  Home  1870.  Mommsex,  Herm.  12,  88;  giorn.  d.  scavi  di  Pompei 
1S7!»,  70.  HEnsiAXx,  z.  Gesch,  d.  rom.  Quittungen,  Berl.  1883.  Specimens  in  Bklxs 
font.1  275.  They  exhibit  many  joints  of  resemblance  to  the  wax  tablets  of 
Siebenburg.  which  have  long  been  well  known  (best  edited  CIL.  3,  p.  921).  A 
feu*  similar  business  documents  from  Pompeii  (a.  01  a.d.  concerning  the  property 
of  a  certain  Dicidia  Margaris)  were  found  in  1887.  Mommsex,  Herm.  23,  157. 
VScialoja  e  Ai.ntKAXm,  nuove  tavolette  cerate  pompejane,  Bull,  dell1  istit.  di 
diritto  rom.  1.  (1888)  5.  EEck,  neue  pompej.  Gesch&ftsurkunden,  ZfRb.  22,  00. 
151. 
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tins ;  Livy  also,  specially  qualified  in  his  capacity  as  a  friend  of 
Augustus  and,  generally,  as  a  moderate  critic  and  felicitous 
narrator,  to  pick  his  way  per  ignes  suppositos  cineri  doloso,  though 
he  brought  Roman  history  down  to  his  own  time,  yet  felt  a 
repulsion  from  the  present  and  an  attraction  towards  the  heroic 
times  and  great  characters  of  the  past.  The  Greeks  had  greater 
inducements  to  historical  labours.  Their  nationality  kept  them 
from  political  broils,  their  language  precluded  them  from  gaining 
direct  influence  upon  the  nation  at  large,  they  easily  adapted 
themselves  to  the  existing  state  of  things  and  turned  it  to  their 
own  account:  hence  they  found  at  Rome  a  fertile  field  of 
literary  activity.  Besides  Timagenes  of  Alexandria  and  Nikolaos 
of  Damascus  there  wrote  under  Augustus  and  partly  at  Rome 
Diodoros  of  Sicily,  Dionysios  of  Halicarnassus,  Juba  king  of 
Mauretania  and  Strabo  the  geographer,  and  besides  the  historians 
other  learned  Greeks :  the  rhetoricians  Caecilius  of  Cale  Acte, 
Hermagoras,  Apollodoros  of  Pergamon,  the  philosophers  Areios 
of  Alexandria  and  Athenodoros  of  Tarsus,  the  grammarians 
Didymos  Chalkenteros,  Tryphon,  Philoxenos,  the  poets  Parthenios 
of  Nicaea,  Krinagoras  of  Mitylene  and  many  others. 

As  concerns  Jurisprudence,  Augustus  succeeded  in  gaining 
it  for  the  Monarchy  by  rendering  the  right  of  giving  juridical 
consultations  (until  then,  merely  left  to  the  confidence  of  the 
public)  dependent  on  the  consent  of  the  prince,3)  and  also  grant- 
ing to  these  responsa  the  same  importance  which  was  formerly 
attached  to  the  edict  of  the  praetor0).  In  the  possession  of 
these  privileges,  the  jurists  devoted  themselves  to  the  cultivation 
of  their  science,  and  even  then  the  personal  enmity  of  Labeo  and 
Capito  laid  the  foundation  of  the  two  schools  of  the  Sabinians, 
the  adherents  of  Capito,  and  the  Proculians  who  followed 
Antistius  Labeo. 

The  extinction  of  public  political  life  was  still  more  favourable 
to  the  development  of  art-poetry  and  erudition. 


")  Pohi*on.  ilig.  1,  2,  2,  47  (4i>)  ante  temjwra  Auyutti  public*  retpondendi  im  non 
a  principibuM  (labatur,  »ed  qni  Jidnciam  ttudiaruui  suorum  habebant  ronmdentibuw 
rt9)x»ulcbant.  .  .  )»-hnu*  diai»  Auywtus,  ut  maior  iurti  auctoritaa  haberetur,  con- 
$tiluit  ut  ex  auctoritate  eius  renponderent . 

")  Gaiuh  inst.  1,  7  retponsa  prudrnlium  uunt  aententiae  et  opinion**  comm  <juibu* 
jjermitoum  rut  iurm  roudere.  quorum  omnium  *i  t'n  uuum  nenteiitiae  conmrmni,  id 
tptod  ila  ttniiunt  Iryi*  virevi  optinct.  Skx.  ep.  tM,  27  iur'wousultorum  talent  tmjvufa, 
rtiam  »i  ratio  non  redd  it  nr. 
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Whereas  formerly  the  Romans  had  admitted  literary  activity 
only  in  the  second  rank  to  fill  np  their  otium,  now  that  the 
negotia  of  the  Republican  time  had  been  so  greatly  reduced,  it 
became  with  many  a  serious  life-task.  Poetry  especially  was 
now  zealously  studied  as  an  art10),  and  Hellenic  finish  was  a 
regular  requirement.  The  form  of  the  poems  became  of  greater 
importance,  as  the  range  of  subjects  was  narrowed  deliber- 
ately or  under  compulsion  and  subjected  to  various  limitations. 
Prosody  and  metre  were  still  treated  with  the  rigour  intro- 
duced by  the  new  school  of  the  Ciceronian  period,  and  the 
reasonable  severity  of  the  Greek  models  was  often  surpassed 
by  a  pedagogic  correctness  which  regulated  everything  by 
line  and  rule.  Elision  was  treated  in  a  more  and  more  care- 
ful and  laboured  manner.11)  But  the  gain  in  art  was  a  loss  in 
popularity :  poetry  was  written  for  a  select  circle  of  friends  and 
connoisseurs  and  for  posterity ;  and  sneers  at  the  people  plainly 
show  that  there  was  no  sympathy  between  the  writers  and  their 
nation.12)  But  the  greater  the  estrangement  between  the  poets 
and  the  nation,  the  more  were  they  driven  to  the  upper  classes ; 
these  art-poets  became  court-poets,  and  this  caused  a  further 
increase  of  the  disfavour  in  which  they  were  held.  Hence  the 
Augustan  poets,  especially  Horace,  are  continually  striving 
against  a  hostile  current  in  favour  of  the  old  national  poets,  a 
tendency  naturally  connected  with  the  general  dissatisfaction  at 
the  political  aspect  of  the  time.  Not  until  the  older  generation 
had  died  off,  could  the  new  school  gain  firm  ground. u) 

Independently  of  this  general  assistance  derived  from  the 
existing  political  situation,  the  representatives  of  the  new 
school*  of  poetry  were  also  assisted  by  the  rulers  themselves, 
partly  from  dilettantism,  partly  from  political  calculation. 
Augustus  did  not  forget  to  encourage  the  poets  u),  and  his  favour- 


»°)  The  making  of  verses  was  actually  studied  :  see  §  200,  1.  Mart.  4,  61,  8, 
til  arhola  jtoefarum  dum  fabulamur. 

11 )  LMCi.ler,  de  re  metr.  p.  74  and  281.  WCobssek,  Vocal  ismus  2,  199.  Ovid, 
the  author  of  the  Culex,  Grattius  and  Manilius  are  espncially  strict  in  this 
respect.   Cf.  also  MHacpt,  op.  1,  88.  859. 

ll)  malujnum  sperner*  valgus,  Hob.  c.  2,  16,  39.  Cf.  8,  1,  1  odi  pro/annm  valgus 
et  arceo.  ep.  1,  19,  87  non  ego  ventoaae  plebia  tuffragia  venor;  cf.  sat.  1,  4,  72.  1,  6, 
15.  1,  10,  78.  ep.  2,  1,  18.  Ps.-Vkroil.  catal.  11,  64  piugui  nil  mihi  cum  jtopulo. 
p8.-TiBi:i.L.  3,  3.  20 /alto  jJurima  volgu*  amat. 

,s)  Hob.  c.  4,  8,  14  et  iam  denle  minus  monitor  invido. 

u)  Sl-kt.  Aug.  89  ingenia  taeculi  tut  omnibut  moditfotit. 
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ites  became  the  centres  of  literary  circles  which,  though  not 
without  rivalry  and  quarrels  u),  were  held  together  and  influenced 
by  their  common  relations  to  Augustus.  First  of  these  should  be 
mentioned  the  circle  of  Maecenas,  in  which  Horace  was  not  the 
oldest,  but  the  most  distinguished  member  on  account  of  his  in- 
dependent character,  acute  mind  and  poetical  talent.  Other  mem- 
bers of  the  same  circle  were  Vergil  and  L.  Varius,  Plotius  Tucca, 
Quintilius  Varus,  Aristius  Fuscus,  Valgius  Rufus,  Domitius  Marsus, 
Melissus,  and  others16),  and  at  a  later  time,  when  Horace  had 
almost  entirely  withdrawn  from  Rome,  Propertius17),  who  is  never 
mentioned  by  Horace,  joined  it.  This  whole  circle  was  decidedly 
in  favour  of  the  existing  government,  and  all  its  members  were 
gradually  imbued  with  these  views.  The  circle  of  Me^ssalla  was 
less  forward  in  politics,  and  in  the  writings  of  the  principal 
member  of  it,  Tibullus,  the  name  of  Augustus  does  not  occur  a 
single  time.  Other  members  of  it  were  Messalla's  brother  (Horat. 
sat.  1,  10,  85),  Aemilius  Macer,  Lygdamus,  Sulpicia,  the  author 
of  Ciris  and  of  the  elegy  on  Messalla,18)  Lynceus  (§  244,  3),  aud 
in  part  also  Ovid. ,0)  Asinius  Poliio  was  chiefly  conspicuous  as 
a  critic,  and  on  account  of  his  repeated  opposition  to  the  govern- 
ment only  the  most  independent  members  of  other  circles, 
e.g.  Horace,  ventured  to  join  him.  When  Augustus  was  left 
alone  and  was  no  longer  under  the  necessity  of  putting  restraint 


,s)  Cf.  Sen.  coiitruv.  2,  4,  12.  Something  liko  this  is  reflect^  in  Agrip|>a"s 
judgment  on  Vergil's  poetical  manner.  D»».\ahV  vita  Verg.  -14  (02)  M.  lipttauiuM 
a  Maeccitate  eum  supposition  appellabat  novae  cacozdiac  rcpertore  (Var.  repertorcm}, 
tion  tumulae  tux  exitin,  sal  ex  eounnunibus  verbis  atqne  ideo  latentU.  On  the  other 
hand  see  the  favourable  opinions  on  Vergil  by  Maecenas  in  Sex.  suas.  1,  12.  2,  20. 

,0)  Cf.  Hon.  sat.  1,  10,  81,  ep.  1,  8.  See  also  Ovid,  trist.  4.  10,  41.    Maut.  8.  50. 

,T)  On  the  other  hand  Propertius  himself  never  mentions  Horace,  though  he 
alludes  to  him  in  several  passages  (see  §  246,  2).  Ovid  also,  who  likewise  frequently 
shows  points  of  similarity  with  Horace  (§  247,  7),  passes  him  over  in  his  enumeration 
A  A.  3,  383,  and  not  until  his  death  does  he  allow  him  the  somewhat  scanty  praise: 
tenuit  nostras  numerosus  Jloratius  auri*  (trist.  4,  10,  40.)  Verrius  Flaccus  also,  and 
at  a  later  time  Velleius  Patereulus  never  mention  Horace.  It  may  be  that  Horace 
occasionally  showed  his  mental  and  social  superiority  in  a  way  offensive  to  younger 
men.  It  is  noteworthy  that  in  the  Pompeiun  mural  inscriptions  there  occur 
passages  from  Vergil.  Ovid,  Pro]>ertius,  the  Priapeia,  Tibullus,  ami  even  from 
Lucretius  and  Emuus  (see  §  101,  4 ;  cf.  CLL.  4.  p.  250).  but  none  from  Horace.  On 
the  scanty  reminiscences  of  Horace  among  the  inscriptions  see  MHkrtz,  anal,  ad 
carm.  Hor.  hist.  3,  ia   Cf.  §  240,  1. 

,s)  Vkroh,.  catal.  11. 

,,J)  Cf.  ex  Pont.  1,  7,  28  to  Messalinus:  tier  tuus  eat  yenitor  nos  injitialus  GUI  ICOSt 
hortator  ntudii  causaquc  jaxjue  met.    trist.  4,  4,  27. 
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upon  himself,  having  already  gained  a  firm  footing,  when  all  his 
friends  and  advisers  had  preceded  hiin  in  death,  when  he  had  lost 
those  to  whom  he  had  been  attached  within  his  private  family 
circle  and  only  those  whom  he  disliked  were  left,  and  he  had 
become  sensitive  and  intolerant  in  his  old  age,  then  and  only 
then  some  acts  occurred  that  remind  us  of  the  Octavianus  of 
the  proscriptions,  who  preferred  to  rid  himself  once  and  for  all 
of  what  gave  him  trouble,  and  then  he  dealt  summarily  with  ob- 
noxious men  such  as  Labienus,  Cassius  Severus,  and  Ovid.  In  his 
earlier  3*ears  men  of  talent  had  rather  to  be  on  their  guard  against 
allowing  his  kindness  to  turn  them  from  their  own  paths.*')  His 
care  for  scholars  was  shown  by  the  forming  of  public  libraries, 
the  first  of  which,  in  atrio  Libertatis,  was  founded  by  Asinius 
Pollio  after  his  Dalmatian  triumph  (a.  715/39) ;  Octavian  followed 
this  up  with  the  library  in  porticu  Octaviae,  and  a  second  one 
near  the  temple  of  the  Palatine  Apollo  (a.  726/28)21  >. 

As  a  result  of  this  favour  designedly  shown  to  literary  activity 
we  meet  in  the  Augustan  period  with  an  immense  number  of 
real  and  would-be  poets  ~)  at  Rome,  even  among  the  female  sex 
(e.g.  Sulpicia,  Cynthia  and  Perilla),  while  recitations  of  literary 
productions  before  a  select  audience  (though  not  long  afterwards 


:oj  FuikdUmjer,  SGesch.  8s,  S>*j. 

Sl)  During  the  jK'riod  following,  the  founding  of  new  libraries  in  Rome  was 
a  common  occurrence.  In  the  notit.  reg.  Urbis  (§  412,  7)  the  number  of  public- 
libraries  is  given  collectively  as  28 :  only  six  are  known  to  us  by  name  :  besides  the 
three  already  named  in  the  text  (mentioned  together  by  Ovid,  trist.  8,  1,  GO.  GJ), 
72)  th'-re  is  uL»o  the  biblintheca  domus  Tiberinuae,  the  bibl.  l\u  is  founded  by 
Vespasian,  and  the  bibl.  Ulpia  of  Trajan:  Marotardt,  rOm.  Privataltert.  1,  11G. 
OHir»chkei.d,  Vcrwalt.  1,  1H7.  Nor  were  such  libraries  wanting  in  the  small 
towns.  Pliny  presented  a  libraiy  to  Comum  his  native  town  (ep.  1,  8,  2).  Tibur 
possessed  in  Herculis  templo  a  biUiotheca  *ati*  rom  mode  libri*  imtructa  (Gklu 
1!>.  5,  4 :  cf.  !>,  1,  13).  In  addition  there  were  in  rich  houses  and  villas  a  multitude 
of  private  libraries,  often  of  very  considerable  extent.  Sen.  dial.  i\  '■>,  1  quo  in- 
nunurabile*  librot  et  bibl  iot  betas,  quorum  dominus  vix  lota  vita  indices  jxrlegit  t 
The  collection  of  Serenus  Samiuonicus  numbered  G2,000  volumes.— It  is  remarkable 
how  little  prominence  is  given  to  booksellers  under  the  Empire.  Only  very  few 
isolated  notices  about  them  are  to  be  found.  The  Sosii  fratres  are  mentioned  by 
Houace  ep.  1,  20,  2.  AP.  845;  Sex.  de  benef.  7,  G,  1  mentions  Dorus  librarius  as 
a  dealer  in  MSS.  of  Cicero  and  Livy.  Tryphon  is  under  Domitian  the  publisher 
of  Quiutilian  (g  825,  G)  and  of  Martial  (4,  72,  2.  18,  3,  4).  In  Martial  are  mentioned 
in  addition  Atrectus  (1, 117,  13),  Secundus  libertus  Lucensis  (1,  2,  7)  aud  Q.  Pol i us 
Valerianus  (1,  118,  G).  M.  Ulpiu*  Aug.  lib.  Dionyiu,  bybliopola  Oreixi  4154. 
Peducaeuv  Dionynut  byUiopola  CLL.  G,  i*218. 

»)  Hor.  ep.  2,  1,  108. 
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anybody  who  chose  to  come  was' welcome33),  and  declamations, 
gradually  became  substitutes  displacing  the  old  meetings  of  the 
people.  These  recitationes  may  indeed  have  had  some  relation 
to  the  old  collegium  poetarum 2t) :  but  Asinius  Pollio  was  the  first 
who  used  them  to  make  up  for  the  loss  of  his  public  sphere 
and  indeed  they  agreed  so  well  with  the  spirit  of  the  time,  that 
they  never  afterwards  went  out  of  use  and  soon  became  the 
decisive  test  of  the  success  of  writers,  though  venal  applause  also 
served  to  deceive  many  inferior  talents  as  to  their  value. 

Among  the  various  branches  of  poetry,  epic  poetry  was 
especially  cultivated  and  perfected  by  Vergil,  together  with  the 
kindred  branches  of  didactic  poetry  and  idylls.  In  reference  to 
contemporary  events,  epic  poetry  naturally  assumed  a  panegyric 
character.  Satire  was  regenerated  by  Horace,  but,  constrained  by 
circumstances  to  eschew  political  hostilities,  it  was  soon  limited 
to  personal,  literary  and  social  subjects  and  soon  afterwards  dis- 
appeared from  the  arena  altogether,  though  the  poetical  epistles 
of  a  later  period  were  merely  an  innocent  reproduction  of  it : 
in  the  former  product  of  his  earlier,  and  in  the  latter  product 
of  his  riper  years,  Horace  produced  by  far  his  best  work.  He 
himself  indeed  set  a  higher  value  on  his  lyrical  (melic)  poetry. 
But  however  much  we  may  recognise  in  this  masterly  method 
and  fine  artistic  perception,  extensive  culture,  mature  judgment, 
etc.,  yet  all  this  skill  could  not  compensate  for  the  want  of 
lyrical  feeling  and  creative  power. — Elegy  was  developed  with, 
much  success ;  here  the  Romans  were  at  least  the  equals  of  their 
Greek  models.  Cornelius  Gallus  was  the  first  to  cultivate  erotic 
elegy,  and  Tibullus  subsequently  imparted  to  his  poems  the 
lucidity  and  loveliness  of  the  productions  of  the  Greek  mind. 
Propertius  enriched  this  department  by  his  vigour  and  versatility 
in  the  poetry  of  passion,  and  in  Ovid  we  meet  with  a  graceful  ease 
and  perfection  of  form  which  seem  to  vie  with  the  naughtiness 

ss)  Sks.  coutrov.  10,  praef.  4,  T.  Labienut  .  .  .  derlamarit  mom  quidem  pojmlo 
xed  eyregie,  non  admittebat  populum,  et  quia  nonduin  haec  contHetudo  rrat  indncta  et 
quia  jmtabat  turpe  ac  frivolae  iactatioui*. 

")  Cf.  §!>4,  7.    134.  2. 

,s)  Skk.  controv.  4,  praef.  2.  PoUio  A*iniu»  nunqnam  adnti*»a  mtdtitudine 
declamavit  (cf.  n.  28),  nee  Hti  ambit io  in  studii*  de/uit :  prinmn  enim  omnium  lioman- 
orum  ad  coca  tU  hominibut  »cripta  sua  recUavit.  Svkt.  Aug.  89  reritantei  et  beniyne 
et  patienter  audiit,  nee  tantum  carmina  et  hhloria*  ted  et  oratione*  (e.g.  Skn.  controv. 
2,  4. 12)  et  dialor/os.  On  the  arrangement  of  these  recitationes  cf.  Skx.  epp.  9f>. 
Tac.  dial.  iK    Pm>.  ep.  8,  12.    lev.  7,  10.    Slkt.  Claud.  41.    KLkiibs,  popular© 
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of  the  contents.  The  drama,  however,  no  longer  prospered .w) 
Tragedy  in  the  hands  of  contemporary  poets  became  erudite, 
was  seldom  admitted  to  the  stage  and  took  refuge  in  the  study ; 
genuine  comedy  could  not  thrive.  The  trabeata  of  Melissus 
remained  isolated.  When  the  stage  required  artistic  comedy  or 
tragedy,  recourse  was  had  to  revivals  of  the  plays  of  early  masters. 
The  effete  multitude,  however,  preferred  coarse  farces  (Atellanae, 
mimi)  and  especially  the  ballet  (pantomimes,  §  8,  13),  which  was 
patronised  everywhere,  even  by  Maecenas. 

Even  prose  lost  ground  in  this  period.  Livy,  indeed,  was  a 
writer  of  the  first  rank,  as  far  as  style  is  concerned  ;  but  even  in 
him,  a  certain  poetical  colouring  of  his  style  showed  a  marked 
deviation  from  the  Ciceronian  standard,  which  indicated  the 
approach  of  the  silver  age.  The  other  prose-writers  are  mostly 
specialists  and  rather  intent  upon  their  subjects  than  their  style : 
for  example  Iulius  Hyginus,  Verrius  Flaccus,  Sinnius  Capito, 
Vitruvius  Pollio,  and  the  jurists  Antistius  Labeo,  Ateius  Capito, 
and  others.  Philosophy  lacked  neither  motive  nor  interest. 
Augustus  himself  wrote  Hortationes  ad  philosophiam,  and  Livy 
composed  philosophical  treatises.  Vergil  intended  to  give  himself 
up  to  philosophy,  and  Horace  actually  did  so ;  the  author  of  Ciris 
and  Lynceus  and  also  Iccius  were  enthusiasts  for  it.  But  only 
Sextius  was  what  may  be  called  a  technical  writer  on  philosophy, 
and  he  wrote  in  Greek.  The  others  merely  valued  philosophy 
for  practical  guidance,  and  most  of  them  started  with  the  con- 
viction of  the  emptiness  of  all  human  splendour  and  wisdom. 
From  this  they  drew,  according  to  their  disposition  and  humour, 
either  serious  or  loose  conclusions,  but  always  arrived  at  the 
result  that  it  would  be  vain  and  foolish  to  struggle  against  the 
existing  constitution  and  against  the  religion  of  the  time.  What 
was  in  reality  the  effect  of  outward  necessity,  i.e.  entire  absti- 
nence from  public  activity,  was  now  adopted  by  the  majority  as 
their  free  choice,  and  the  principle  of  egotism  was  developed  to 
a  system  of  subjectivism  and  a  kind  of  practical  philosophy 
which  finds  its  most  eloquent  and  straightforward  representative 
in  Horace.  By  this  voluntary  recognition  of  the  actual  barriers 
the  literature  of  this  time  assumed  the  character  of  obsequious 
submission  and  resignation. 

AufoAtzo  (1850)  175.  TiiHkkwio,  tie  recitatione  poetanim  ap.  Rom.,  Marb.  18»>1. 
FkiedUjcder,  «G«*h.  8*,  872.  EBobue,  griech.  Koman  80f>.  LValmauoi,  riv.  <li 
filol.  16,  also  §  821,  1.  »)  Cf.  above  p.  210. 
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Altogether  the  equality  of  the  influencing  circumstances 
causes  a  certain  uniformity  among  the  writers  of  the  Augustan 
period.  In  its  beginning  there  was  indeed  a  difference  between 
the  older  generation,  whose  youth  had  passed  under  the  Republic 
and  during  the  Civil  Wars,  and  the  younger  generation  that  had 
entirely  grown  up  under  the  Monarchy  ;  but  very  soon  peace  and 
a  mild  despotism  extended  their  relaxing  influence  over  all  alike, 
and  both  young  and  old  vie  in  lauding  the  happiness  of  an 
iners  vita,  the  slumber  by  the  side  of  the  murmuring  brook 2T) ; 
they  wasted  time  and  art  in  amorous  dallying  with  members  of 
the  demi-monde ;  in  moments  of  surfeit  they  longed  for  the 
healthy  simplicity  of  nature,  and  endeavoured  to  stifle  the  sense 
of  their  lost  liberty  and  self-respect  by  pompously  proclaiming 
their  immortality.  But  the  clear  intellect  of  Horace,  penetrating 
with  quiet  insight  the  hollowness  and  hypocrisy  of  the  whole 
period,  derived  therefrom  a  tone  which  shows  itself  sometimes  as 
mild  irony,  sometimes  as  sadness,  and  sometimes  too  as  deep- 
seated  disgust. 

This  difference  of  the  two  generations  was  most  pronounced 
in  the  field  of  public  speaking,  where  the  few  orators  who  sur- 
vived the  downfall  of  the  Republic  were  succeeded  in  the  younger 
generation  only  by  rhetoricians :  in  these  the  memory  of  the 
olden  time  was  at  first  still  alive,  for  example,  in  Cassius  Severus 
and  partly  in  the  elder  Seneca;  but  the  other  coryphees  of  de- 
clamation and  rhetoric  in  the  Augustan  period,  such  men  as 
Porcius  Latro,  Albucius  Silus,  Iunius  Gallio,  Cestius  Pius,  Rutilius 
Lupus  and  others,  can  scarcely  be  distinguished  in  their  manner 
from  those  of  the  succeeding  century. 2t>) 

I.    The  Leading  Men. 

220.  All  the  leading  men  of  this  time  took  an  active  share  in 
literature.    Augustus  (C'Jl/63  b.c.-7(>7/14  a.d.)  wrote  several 

-*)  Teckfel  on  Horace  sat.  2,  0.  01.  p.  104. 

,8)  AWSchmidt,  Geseh.  tier  l>enk-  und  Glaubensfreiheit  im  erstcn  Jahrh. 
<W  Kaiserherrschaft  ( Berl.  1K17),  p.  33.  200  sqq.  200  Bq<t.  (a  caricature).  GBekn- 
hardy,  rOm.  Lit.  (Brunswick  1*72)  4  25-1.  JFCCami-k,  lit^rar.  Tendenzeu  u. 
Zustande  zu  Rom  zur  Zeit  des  Horaz,  JJ.  103,  4<>3.  537.  TuPlC-ps,  politische  u. 
sittl.  Ideale  im  Keiche  d.  Aug.,  ibid.  101»,  07.  LFbieulaxdek,  SGuscu.  31,  32M> 
HBlaze  de  Buhy,  lea  famines  et  la  societe  au  temps  d 'August e,  Paris2  187«i. 
GBoissieu,  Imposition  sous  les  Cesars,  Par.  5  1885  ;  la  religion  rom.  d'Auguste  uux 
Antouins,  Par.  1884  II. 

OHaluk,  de  camau.  epicis  aaec.  Augusti,  Bresl.  1870;  cf.  §  1!),  3  w  ith  supple- 
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works  in  metrical  form,  even  more  in  prose,  especially  in  the 
shape  of  Memoirs,  and  a  survey  of  his  own  reign,  most  of  which 
we  possess  in  the  incomparable  monumentum  Ancyranum,  which 
(in  its  contents,  scope  and  composition)  is  just  as  unique  as  the 
man,  whose  honours  in  and  services  to  the  state  during  a  reign 
of  57  years  it  records  with  justifiable  pride.  For  a  long  time 
afterwards  letters  by  him  were  in  circulation.  Maecenas 
(circ.  685/69-740/8)  was  notorious  as  a  prose-writer  for  his 
artificial  style  and  also  wrote  trifles  in  various  metres.  Agrippa 
(601/63-742/12)  wrote  Memoirs ;  he  caused  a  map  to  be  made  of 
the  whole  Empire,  and  wrote  commentarii  to  explain  it. 

1.  C.  Ovtavius  C.  torn  <>!>1/G3,  adopted  by  Caesar  in  his  last  will  and  hence 
eallnd  C;i.«sar  Octavianus.  The  battle  of  Actium  was  728/81.  The  tit  1*>  of 
Augustus  h«  bore  from  the  beginning  of  727/27,  f 707/14.  AWkichkkt,  de  imp. 
Caeaaris  Augusti  scriptis,  Grinuna  1*85  sq.  II ;  Imp.  Caes.  Aug.  operum  rell.  L, 
Griuuna  lS-Hi. 

2.  Si  kT.  Aug.  81  eloqueiitiam  studiaque  lilieralia  ah  artatc  prima  cf  cupide  c? 
laljoriosisniute  exercuit.  .  .  .  negue  in  scnatu  ucque  a  pud  populum  napte  a  pud 
mil ite%  tocutus  est  umguam  nisi  m&litata  el  comjxtsita  oratione.  .  .  .  pronuntiabat 
didvi  el  proprio  quod  am  oris  tono.  86  genua  elorptendi  sec h( its  est  eieyana  et  temper- 
ntuni,  vitatis  sententiarum  ineptiU  atque  concinniiate,  .  .  .  praecipuamque  curam 
duxit  sensum  animi  quam  apeiiissime  exprimere.  Tac.  ami.  18,8  Augusto  prompta 
ac  projiuens  quaeijue  deceret  principem  eloquentia  fuit.  Froxto  ep.  p.  123  Augustum 
.  .  .  cJeyauter  el  latiuc,  linguae  et tamtam  integro  Irpore  jiotius  quam  dkendi  uber- 
tale  praeditum  jnito.  He  pronounced  a  parentation  on  hi*  avia  Julia  in  his  twelfth 
year  (Sckt.  8.  Quint.  12,  6,  1.  Xikol.  Dam.  Aug.  3),  on  M.  Marcellus  a.  781/23 
(Dio  53,  30.  8Env.  Aeu.  1,  712),  on  Agrippa  a.  742/12  (Dio  54,  28),  on  his  sister 
Octavia  a.  743/11  (Dio  54,  35.  Sum.  61),  Drusus  a.  745/9  (Suet.  Claud.  1.  Liv. 
per.  140.  Dio  55,  2). 

3.  Suet.  Aug.  85  mulfa  carii  generis  prosa  oratiouc  composuit,  ex  quibus  nonnulla 
in  coetu  font  Murium  velut  in  audilorio  recitavit,  sicut  reseripta  Jlntto  de  Catone.  (cf. 
§215,2),  .  .  .  item  hortationes  ad  jrftitosophiam  (conjectures  on  this  in  HDikls, 
•loxog.  gr.  88),  et  aliqua  de  vita  sua,  quam  tredecim  libris,  Cantabrico  tenits  bello 
(727/27-730  24)  ticc  ultra  cx porn  it.  Slid.  v.  ACyovcrot  Kataap'  (ypa^t  rtpi  tov  i&iov 
diov  nal  tu>*  Tpd&wv  jSi/JXia  iy'.  Pi.it.  compar.  Demosti).  C.  Cic.  3  6  Kaivap  i»  toU 
Tp&t ' Aypiirwav  nal  Mcuatjccij'  inrofxri] naffi*  \  cf.  Brut.  27.  11  {iv  roh  i'TOfiy^fxaffir).  Skkv. 
Verg.  btic.  f,  40  Augustus  in  lib.  I J  de  memoria  ritae  suae;  Aen.  8,  G'JG  Aug.  in 
commemorationae  vitae  tuae.  dig.  18,  24,  1  Aug.  lib.  A"  de  tita  sua.  Ps.-Pi.ix.  de 
medic.  1,  18  ex  commruUiriis  Caes.  Augusti.    Teiiti  i.i..  de  an.  40  in  vitae  illius  (so 


raeut.  APick,  de  adiectivo  praedicativo  ap.  Aug.  poetas  latt.,  Halle  1871). 
PKk'iitkb,  de  usu  particularum  exclamati varum  ap.  poetas  Aug.  a^uales, 
Hagenau  1878  (cf.  p.  144  I.  12).  OEbdmanx,  die  lat.  Adjective  mit  dem  Gen.  bei 
den  Schriftst.  di-s  1.  Jahrh.  n.  Chr.,  Sandal  18751.  ASommkb,  de  usu  participii  fut. 
act.  ap.  aevi  Augustei  poett.,  Halle  1881.  JSchaflku,  die  syntaktischen  Gracismen 
bei  den  august.  Dichtern,  Munich  1883.  FSkitz,  de  fixis  poett.  Lat.  epithetis, 
Elberf.  189o. 
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GVossirs:  the  MSS.  read  in  vitelliia)  commentariia  (of  Augustus)  comlitutn  e»L 
The  fragments  of  this  work  in  HPetek's  hint.  fr.  252.  Suet.  Claud.  1  nec  eontentus 
clogium  tumttto  eius  (of  Drusus)  rersibus  a  se  compositis  insculjtsiase,  etiam  ritae 
viemoriam  prom  oral  tone  comjwsuit  (Augustus).  Quotations  from  his  letters  iu 
«Si*ET.  Iul.  Wi  (Wevem  admoilum  ac  simplicem).  Aug.  69.  71.  7G.  86.  Claud.  4.  gramin. 
16.  Tac.  dial.  13  (to  Vergil,  cf.  §  228,  1  1.  28).  Letters  to  Horace  are  mentioned  in 
Suetonius'  life  of  the  poet.  A  letter  to  Maecenas  in  Ma  en.  2,  4,  12  (cf.  OJahx, 
H«rm.  2,  247)  and  in  Suetmx.'s  vita  Horatii.  Augustus  in  eputuli*  tul  C.  Caesarcm. 
Quixt.  1,  0,  111,  cf.  ib.  1,  7,  22. 

4.  Suet.  Aug.  101  tribus  to! urn  in  thus,  uno  mamlotn  de  funere  suo  complexus  est, 
altero  indicem  rcrum  a  se  gcsfarum,  quern  veJlet  inculi  in  acnei*  taltuli*  quae  ante 
Mausoleum  (the  tomb  erected  1>3'  Augustus  for  the  Imperial  family  a.  720/28,  in 
the  Campus  Murtius  close  to  the  Tiber;  cf.  Dio  56,  83)  statuerentur,  tertio 
breviarium  (otitis  imjtcrii,  tptantum  militum  sub  signis  nbiqne  esset,  quantum  pecuniae 
in  aerario  et  Ji.ici*  et  recti  gal  iorum  residuis.    Tac.  aim.  1.  It  pro/erri  libeJluht  re- 
citarUjuc  iussit  (Tilx-rius).    opes  pulJicae  continelxintur,  quantum  ciriunt  sorioruuujuc 
in  armis,  quot  classes,  regno,  provinciae.  tributa  out  rectigafia  et  necessitate*  ac  lar- 
gitiones.     quae  cuncta  sua  maun   perscripseral   Augustus  addideraUpie  consilium 
coercendi  itttra  termiuot  imjxrii.     The  breviarium  is  to  bit  connected  with  the 
libellus  mentioned  by  Ta<  .  1.1.  and  it  contained  matters  essential  to  the  statistics 
of  the  Imperial  administration.    Perhaps  the  discriptio  Italiae  (otitis  in  regiouet  XI 
which  was  used  by  Pliny  b.  8  and  4  (ind.  auct. :  ex  divo  Augusto)  and  which  Plix. 
NH.  8,  46  attributes  to  Augustus,  was  a  portion  of  or  a  supplement  to  the  above- 
named  work.   DDetlekren,  comment.  Mommseu.  88.   GOexk  hex,  pi  in.  Stud.  48. 
Bokmaxx  1.1.  83.    CJVlliax.  le  breviarium  de  Temper.  Aug.,  Mel.  d'archeol.  et  de 
l'hist.  de  lVcole  franc,  de  Rome  8  (1882),  149.   Cf.  Riese,  geogr.  lat.  p.  x  and  see 
below  n.  18.   OCuxtz,  de  An  gusto  Plinii  geographioorum  auctore,  Bonn  18HK. 
— Augustus'  sepulchral  inscription,  in  Suet.  1.1.  imlex  remm  a  ue  gcstarum,  has 
been  preserved  to  us  by  a  ropy  of  it  having  been  engraved  (to  right  and  left 
of  the  door)  on  the  marble  wall  of  the  vestibule  of  the  temple  of  Augustus  and 
Roma  at  Ancyra  in  Galatia;  a  Greek  translation  adorned  the  outer  wall  of  the 
temple  eel  la  at  the  same  place.    A  second  copy  of  this  translation  existed  at  Apol- 
lonia  in  Pisidia,  in  a  temple  dedicated  to  the  Julian  Imperial  family,  CIG.  8971. 
Waddixotox  on  LeBas,  voyage,  inscr.  8, 1194.  Mommhkx  in  the  CIL.  and  the  various 
editions.   Of  this  very  scanty  remains  are  extant,  whereas  of  the  inscript  ions  at 
Ancyra  (Monumentum  Ancyranuiii),  both  the  translation  and  the  original,  there 
are  such  considerable  fragments,  tliat  the  substance  of  the  whole,  except  for  a  few 
unimportant  gaps,  is  clearly  established.    The  title  of  the  Mon.  Auc.  (not  the 
•original  one)  reads  in  the  Latin  rendering:  Jierum  gestarum  did  Augusti  quibun 
orbcni  terraruut  imperio  populi  Jiomani  tubiecit  et  inpensarum  quas  iu  rem  publico m 
populunupte  Horn,  fecit,  incisarum  in  duabut  aheneis  pilis  quae  sunt  Iiomat  jnsitae 
(see  Suet.  1.1.),  exemplar  subie<- turn.    The  inscription  was  completed  a  few  months 
before  the  death  of  Augustus  767/14. — The  best  edition  according  to  the  most 
recent  impression  of  the  fragments  (cast  in  plaster  by  KHumaxx  1882,  now 
in  the  Berlin  Museum)  is  by  ThMommsex,  res  gestae  divi  Augusti  ex  monnm. 
Ancyr.  et  Apollon.  iterum  edidit,  Berl.  1883  ('1865).  See  also  CIL.  3,  769  sqq.  The 
remains  of  the  mon.  Anc.  in  GPehrot  and  EGuii.laumk,  exploration  archeol.  de  la 
Galatie  et  de  la  Bithynie,  Paris  1862.  Res  gestae  divi  Augusti,  ed.  ThBkkok,  Gott, 
1873.   Handy  editions:  by  TiiMommhex,  Berl.  1888.   RCaoxat  et  CPeltikr,  Par. 
1885.   On  the  importance  of  the  mon.  Anc,  and  on  critical  and  linguistic  points 
see:  EBokmaxx,  Bemm.  *.  schriftl.  Nachlass  des  K.  Aug.,  Marb.  1884.  JSciimidt, 
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Phil.  44,  442.  45,  803.  46,  70.  HNishex,  RhM.  41,  481.  UvWjlabowitz,  Herm. 
21,  623.  OHirschfeep,  Wien.  Stud.  7,  170.  Mommmex,  in  v.  SyWs  hist.  Zeit- 
schriftNF.  21  (1887),  885.  EWoi.kflix,  Munch.  SBer.  1886  2,  58.  PGkitkbt,  on 
the  monum.  Ancyr.,  Berl.  1887.  LCaxtarelli,  bull.  arch,  commun.  di  Roma  17, 
3,  57.  JPi.kmt,  Quellenunterss.  z.  Gesch.  tl.  K.  Hadr.,  -with  app.  on  the  Mon.  Anc, 
Strassb.  1880.  A  decree  of  Augustus  de  aquaeductu  Venafrano,  extant  in  an 
inscription  at  Venafruin.   CIL.  10,  4842.   Bauxs  font.*  222. 

5.  St'RT.  Aug.  85  jxxlica  aummnl  im  attigit.  units  litjer  exalat,  acriptua  ah  eo 
hexamttria  veraibua,  euiua  et  argumentum  el  titulua  eat  Sieilia;  exatat  alter  aeque 
worlicua  epi{/ranimatttm,  quae  fere  tempore  balinei  meditabatur.  From  this  a  very 
spicy  epigram  in  Mart.  11,  20.  A  feeble  epigram  (an  invitation  to  enjoy  life,  also 
in  PLM.  J.  122)  entitled  OcUf.  any.  published  by  HHaobx,  RhM.  85,  560  from 
Bern,  1A9  s.  X,  is  probably  mediaeval.  tragoetliam  maguo  impetu  exorava,  non 
luceedenti  attio,  abolevit,  ([uaerentibuxque  amicis  (Macb.  2,  4,  2  mentions  L.  Varius), 
quidnam  Aiax  agercf,  reajxmdit  Aiaeeni  auum  in  apongiam  incubuute.  Scidas  v. 
A&yowrot  Katirap  (1,  851  B.)  :  fypa^-c  irai  rpayyiiar  Alarrfa  re  <cal  'AxtXMwt.  The 
latter  work,  if  indeed  it  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  former,  no  doubt  shared 
the  fate  of  his  Ajax.  Cf.  Sophocles  ed.  Dixdorf  (Oxon.  1860)  8.  p.  208.  He  com- 
posed fescenninae  against  a  certain  Pollio  (Asinius  Pollio  §  221,  1  or  the  glutton 
Vedius  Pollio,  PRE.  6,  2419?  HPeter,  J  J.  110,  422;  cf.  §  5,  4).  A  school  essay 
on  the  theme:  'Reflections  of  Augustus  on  Vergil  s  will '  XL.  672,  PLM.  4.  170, 
(cf.  above  §  45,  0).  EBahrexs,  anall.  Cat.  66.  EChateeaix,  rev.  de  philol.  4,  70  on 
Paris.  1628  b.  9.  X. 

6.  C.  (cf.  Vkll.  2,  88,  2.  Tac  ann.  14,  53.  Dio  40,  16)  Maecenas  L.  f.  Pom- 
(ptina) :  this  full  name  in  Grl'teb  inscr.  p.  045,  10.  Maecenas  is  the  name  of  the 
gens  (mehnate  Etr.  occurs  in  Perusia).  He  appears  to  have  been  related  on  the 
female  side  to  the  aristocratic  race  of  the  Cilnii  (of  Arretium).  EBokuaxx,  ind. 
lect.  Marb.  1888  p.  in.  Tac.  ann.  6,  11  Cilnium  Maeeenatem,  etjueatria  ordinia;  in 
Macb.  2,  4,  12  Augustus  jocularly  calls  Maecenas  among  other  things  ebur  ex 
Etruria,  lasar  Arretinnm.  .  .  .  Cilniorum  amaragde ;  otherwise  we  have  up  to  the 
present  time  no  evidence  for  Cilnii  at  Arrezzo,  MCelku-Deeckr,  Etrusk.  1,  484. 
Maecenas  was  born  id.  April  (Hok.  c.  4,  11,  14-20)  probably  between  680/71  and 
600/04.  Augustus  liked  to  employ  him  on  diplomatic  missions  when  there  was 
need  of  mediation  and  reconciliation,  for  which  Maecenas'  easy  pacific  tempera- 
ment was  peculiarry  adapted.  His  lack  of  real  ambition  (in  spite  of  great  though 
harmless  vanity)  fitted  him  for  positions  of  trust,  such  as  he  occupied  in  Rome 
after  the  battle  of  Actium,  while  in  war  he  never  played  an  important  part.  He 
died  a.  746/8.   (Dio  55,  7.) 

7.  The  best  description  of  his  character  is  given  by  Veix.  2, 88, 2 :  C.  Maecenav, 
•equeatri  aetl  aplemlido  gcnere  natua,  vir  ubi  rea  vigiliam  exigeret  sane  exsomnia,  pro- 
vide n»  atque  agendi  nciena,  aimul  tero  aliquid  ex  nrgotio  remitti  pos*et,  otio  ac  iiiollitii* 
paene  ultra  feminam  fluena.  He  receives  a  one-sided  treatment  from  Sexeca,  who 
parades  against  him  his  (theoretical)  Stoic  philosophy.  Especially  epist.  114,  4 
quomodo  ifaerenaa  rixerit  notiua  eat  quam  ut  narrari  nunc  debeat,  quomodo  ambula- 
verit,  quam  delicatua  fuerit,  quam  cupierit  videri,  quam  vitia  sua  latere  voluerit.  quid 
•ergot  non  oratio  eiua  aeque  aoluta  eat  quam  ijtae  diacindua  t  non  tarn  inaignila  illiua 
verba  aunt  quavi  cultua,  quam  comitate*,  quam  domua,  quam  uxor  (Terentia  from  a. 
781/23.  Tkufkel,  ZFAW.  1845,  608)  ?  magni  vir  ingenii  fuerat  (ep.  92,  85  he  even 
:says :  habuxt  ingenium  et  grande  et  virile,  and  10,  0  ingenioaua  rir)  ai  .  .  .  mom 
•etiam  in  oratione  difflueret.   videbia  itaqut  eloquentiam  ebrii  hominis,  involutam  et 
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errantem  et  licentiae  plenam.  He  subjoin}*  (5)  a  specimen  of  Maecenas  de  rultu  »«o, 
and  adds  (6) :  von  utatim  cuvi  haec  legcris  hoc  tibi  occurret  hunc  esne  qni  solutis  tunici* 
in  urbc  semper  inccxxcrit  ?  .  .  .  hunc  esse  qui  .  .  .  in  ouiui  publico  coetu  tic 
adparuerit  ut  jxtllio  relaretnr  caput  cxchisis  utrimque  auribus  .  .  .  ?  hunc  r«f 
eui    .    .    .    coinitatut  hie  fucrit  in  publico,  sjwdotiea  duo  f  hunc  esse  qui 

uxorem  milieus  diixit,  cum  unam  habucrit  ?  etc.  Cf.  ep.  19,  9.  92,  35.  101,  10.  120, 
19.   dial.  1  (de  provid.),  8,  10.    Iuv.  1.  (J7. 

8.  Prose  works :  Maecenas  de  cuftu  duo  see  n.  7.  Sex.  ep.  19,  9  Maecenas  in  eo 
libro  qui  Prometheus  iuscribitur.  Chaimx.  GL.  1,  14<>  Maecenas  tw  dialogo  II. 
Paisc.  GL.  2,  :m  Maecenas  in  Octaviam.  Sekv.  Aen.  8,  310  Maecenat  in  Sympotio. 
nbi  (cmi)  Vergil iu$  et  Horatins  intcrfuerunt,  cum  ex  persona  Messalac  de  vino  loquere- 
lur  ait.  Aeliax.  fragm.  108  p.  289  Hercb.  it  t<J>  ovvhilwvif  tow  Maaci}v«  (cf. 
RHikzel,  RhM.  48,  81G).  Sex.  benef.  4,  86,  2.  Did  Maecenas  also  write  historical 
works?  His  intention  is  indicated  by  Hon.  c.  2,  12,  9  tuque  pedestribu*  dicer 
hutoriis  proelia  Caesaris,  Maecenas.  From  tbis  Seiiv.  georg.  2,  41  jumps  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  intention  was  carried  out.  But  Plix.  NH.  7,  147  quotes 
Maecenas  together  with  Agrippa  as  authorities  for  an  occurrence  in  the  life  of 
Augustus  (§  220,  14).  Moreover  Pi.ix.  NH.  9.  25  pigeret  refer  re  ni  r«  (of  the  tame 
dolphin  at  Puteoli)  Maecenat  it  ct  Fabian  i  (§  266,  10)  et  Flari  Aljii  (§  268,  9) 
vitiUor  unique  twr/  liiteris  mandata.  Pr.ix.  ind.  auct.  b.  9,  82.  87  ex  .  .  .  Maecenate. 
— Poetical  works:  Sehv.  georg.  2,42  constat  Maecenatem  .  .  .  plura  composuisse 
carmina.  An  hexameter  in  Skx.  ep.  92,  35.  Chauis.  GL.  1,  79  Maecenas  in  X (vf. 
GL.  5,  575,  1),  probably  also  GL.  5.  591,  iamb.  trim,  in  Caes.  Ba*s.  GL.  6,  268, 1. 
In  Sex.  ep.  101,  11  are  quoted  glycoueans  of  Maecenas.  Hendecasyllabics 
addressed  to  Horace  in  Suetox.  vita  Hor.  and  in  Isinon.  orig.  19.  82.  6.  Galli- 
ambics  in  Diomed.  GL.  1,  514  and  Caes.  Bah.h.  GL.  6,  262.  The  poetical  fragments: 
FPB.  888.  FHakhkk,  d.  Fragment*  des  Milcenas,  Berl.  1889.— Witticisms  of 
Augustus  on  Maecenas'  style  (calamistri,  Tac.  dial.  26)  in  Si  etox.  Aug.  86  and 
Macr.  2,  4,  12.  Strangely  Dio  55,  7  TpZrot  <m/^id  riva  ypann&runr  wp6i  rixoi  i*tvpe 
Kad  aC-ri  Si  'Akv\ov  &irt\ev$ipov  <rvx»ois  i$tSiSa$ev.    See  however  above  (§  191,  4). 

9.  JHMkii-.om,  Maecenas,  sive  de  C.  Oilnii  Maecenatis  vita  etc.,  Leid.  1658. 
ALiox,  Tironiana  et  Maecenatiana,  sive  Tironis  (§  191,  1)  et  Maecenatis  frag- 
menta  ac  de  vita  et  moribua  utri usque,  Gtftt.2  1846.  PSFhaxdsex,  C.  Cilnius 
Maecenas,  eine  histor.  Untersuch.,  Altona  1848.  WEWjskb,  Q.  Horatius  Flaccus- 
(Jena  1844)  p.  148.  HJMattues  in  his  symbolae  literariae  5,  1.  FkiedlIxdkh, 
SGesch.  3J,  8s9.  Cf.  also  §  229,  8.  There  are  no  authentic  portraits  of  Maec. 
extant :  Beuxoulli,  roin.  Ikonogr.  1,  237. 

10.  M.  Vipsanius  Agrippa,  born  691/68,  hence  of  the  same  age  as  Octavianus, 
whose  friend  he  was  from  boyhood,  cos.  717/37,  censor  and  cos.  II  a.  726/28,  cos. 
Ill  a.  727/27.  He  was  Octavianus'  best  general  and  admiral,  and  also  successful  as- 
a  diplomatist,  especially  in  the  East ;  he  was  faithful  and  trustworthy,  but  knew 
his  importance  well  enough  and  would  not  bear  anybody  above  himself  except 
Caesar's  heir;  in  a.  788/21  he  brauie  Augustus'  son-iu-law  :  f  742/12. 

11.  He  possessed  rhetorical  training,  and  a.  711/48  prosecuted  C.  Cassius  as- 
one  of  the  assassins  of  Caesar  (Plut.  Brut.  27  cf.  Vkll.  2,  69,  5)  and  even  later 
appeared  as  a  defender  (Sex.  contr.  2,  4,  12  p.  201  K.};  see  also  Plix.  NH.  85,  26 
exstat  eius  oratio  magnijica  et  maximo  civium  digna  de  tabid  is  omnibus  signuquc 
jjublicandis.  In  literature  he  had  a  somewhat  coarse  (Plix.  1.1.:  M.  Agrippa,  vir 
rusticitati  propior  quam  delhiis),  but  healthy  taste  (cf.  above  §  219,  15),  and  in  his. 
subjects  showed  a  practical  tendency.   Fboxtik.  aquaed.  98  M.  Agrippa   .  . 
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deter  ipeil  quid  aquarum  publicit  operibus,  quid  locibut,  quid  privatit  daretur.  ib.  99 
qut  ex  cotnmentariit  Agrippae  aquas  halterent. 

12.  Map  of  the  World :  Plik.  NH.  8,  17  .  .  .  Agrippam  quidem  in  tanta 
viri  diligent ia  praeterque  in  hoc  opere  cura,  cum  orbetn  terrarvm  urbi  tpectandum 
propotiturut  esset  (also  from  the  patriotic  point  of  view,  in  illustration  of  the  great- 
ness of  the  Empire  and  of  the  services  of  those  who  had  extended  it),  errata*  quit 
credot  el  cum  eo  (the  publisher  with  the  author)  divum  Augustum  t  it  namque  com- 
plexam  eum  porlicum  ex  detlinatione  el  commentariit  M.  Agrippae  a  torore  eiut 
incohatam  peregit.  From  this  it  would  appear  that  Agrippa  left  only  the  sketch 
of  a  chart  and  chorographio  oommentarii,  but  in  his  will  enjoined  his  sister 
(Paula)  to  have  his  great  map  made  for  a  public  porticus  (the  Vipaania,  cf.  Plim. 
NH.  6,  139.  Tac  hist.  1,  81),  an  injunction  subsequently  carried  out  by  Augustus 
himself.  The  oommentarii,  which  are  specially  based  on  road  surveys  and  books 
of  travel,  have  been  much  used  by  Plik.  NH.  (ind.  auct.  to  b.  8-6  ex  .  .  .  M. 
Agrippa,  he  is  there  quoted  over  thirty  times),  Mela  and  others,  also  by  Strabo 
(see  Pabtsch  1.1.42) :  a  collection  of  passages  relating  thereto  in  PniLippr,  de  tabula 
Peutinger.,  Bonn  1876  p.  80  and  in  Rime's  Geographi  lat.  p.  1-8.  From  these 
works  of  Agrippa  are  derived  (though  not  immediately,  AvGutschmid,  Lit. 
Centr.-Bl.  1877,  860)  two  geographical  lists  of  names  (compiled  as  an  elucidation  to 
school  maps,  at  latest  about  a.  400)  with  scanty  notices  concerning  boundaries  ami 
the  size  of  the  various  countries,  the  Dimensuratio  provinciarum  (published  by 
ESchblstratb,  antiq.  eccl.  2,  525,  AMai,  class,  auct.  8,  410,  EScuwkdkr,  Beit ni^; 
zur  Chorogr.  des  Aug.  1,  6  and  Riese,  geogr.  lat.  9)  and  the  so-called  Divisio  orbis 
(published  by  Schwbder  1.1.  and  Riese  1.1. 15),  which  again  has  been  largely  used 
by  Dicuil  (§  458,  5).  Cf.  also  n.  13.— Agrippa's  map  was  no  doubt  reproduced  in 
various  parts  of  the  Empire :  it  is  probably  of  such  a  copy,  intended  for  Augusto- 
dunum  (Autun),  that  we  read  in  Eumbxids  pro  instaur.  schol.  20  a.  296:  videat 
in  Ulit  porticibut  iuventut  et  quotidie  tpectet  omnet  terras  el  cuncta  nutria  .  .  . 
ti  quidem  .  .  .  illic  inttruendae  pueriliae  cauta  .  .  .  omnium  cum  nomi- 
nibut  tuit  locorum  titut  tpatia  rntervalla  detcripta  tunt  etc.  ib.  21  nunc  demum  iuvat 
orbem  tpectare  depictum.  The  tabula  Peutingeriana  also  is  indirectly  derived 
from  A^rippa's  model  (§  412,  6).  Cf.  HBazim,  rev.  d'archeoL  1887  2,  825  on  an 
inscr.  taken  from  a  geographical  monument :  audi,  viator;  »i  libel,  inlut  veni ;  tabula 
en(  aena  quae  le  cuncta  perdocet. 

13.  That  Agrippa  was  commissioned  by  Augustus  to  undertake  a  geographical 
survey  of  the  whole  Empire,  and  as  a  result  of  this  produced  the  map  and  oom- 
mentarii, is  unlikely  and  cannot  ba  proved.  The  statements  in  the  so-called 
Divisio  p.  14  R. :  orbem  divut  Auguttut  primus  per  chorographiam  otlendit 
and  Isioobus  5,  36,  4  Auguttut  Romanum  orbem  detcriptit  assume  too  much. 
Augustus'  breviarium  totius  imperii  and  discriptio  region um  Italiae  (§220,4; 
see  also  below  §  844,  4  the  passage  from  the  liber  col.  p.  289)  rather  served 
administrative  and  financial  purposes ;  see  also  Dbtlrfskw,  comment.  Mom  m  sen. 
83.  So  did  the  survey  of  the  Empire  ordered  by  Augustus  and  carried  on  during 
some  20  years  by  four  Greeks ;  our  only  ev  idence  for  this  is  Julius  Honor i us  and 
the  pretended  Aethicus  in  Riese,  geogr.  lat.  p.  21  and  72.  Meanwhile  Agrippa 
naturally  had  the  geographical  materials,  which  these  undertakings  brought 
to  light,  at  his  command  for  those  works  which  were  founded  principally  on 
the  measured  distances  on  the  roads.  FRitschl,  op.  8,  748.  Cn  Petersen,  RhM. 
8,  161.  877.  9,  85.  422.  KMOllekhoef,  d.  Weltkart<?  u.  Chorographie  des  August, 
Kiel  1856  (and  AvGctschmid,  RhM.  12,  619) ;  Herm.  9,  182.  JPartsch,  d.  Darst. 
Europas  in  dera  geogr.  Werke  drs  Agr.,  Bresl.  1875.    EScbwkder,  Beitr.  z.  Kritik 


B.  L. 
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(1.  ChorogT.  des  Aug.,  Kiel  1876.  78.  88  III ;  die  Concordanz  der  Cborograph iti\  6*9 
Pompon.  Mela  und  des  Plin.,  Kiel  1879.  Biksb'b  proleg.  to  the  geogr.  Lat.  p.  vu. 
DDetlefseb,  Unterss.  z.  d.  geogr.  Buchern  d.  Plin.  1 :  <L  Weltkarte  des  M.  Agrippa, 
Gluckst.  1884.  FPhilipfi,  a.  Reconstruct,  der  Weltk.  d.  Agr.,  Marb.  1880;  in 
the  hist,  researches  for  ASchafer  289. 

14.  Agrippa  wrote  an  autobiography.  Phii.abgvk.  on  "Verg.  georg.  2,  162 
Agrippa  in  eecundo  vilae  tuae  dieit  excogitate  $e  ut  ex  Lucrino  lacu  portum  facerti. 
Cf.  Plim.  NH.  7,  148  (Augusti)  PhAlippenti  prodio  morbidi  fuga  et  triduo  in  palude 
aegroti  et,  ut  fatenbur  Agrippa  et  Maecenas  (n.  8)  m/uo  subter  cutem  fusa  turgid i 
latebra.  86,  121  adicit  ipee  (Agrippa)  aedilitatie  suae  (721/83)  commemoratione  etc. 
— PSFbabdseb,  M.  Vipsanius  Agrippa,  eine  hist.  Unters.,  Altona  1886.  DvLabebkk- 
Matthes,  de  Agr.  mentis,  Amsterd.  1840.  JHvEcb,  quaestt.  hist,  de  A.,  Leiden 
1842.   APbbckbb,  PEE.  1*,  599.   AFMotte,  sur  M.  Agrippa,  Ghent  1872. 

221.  Next  to  these  leading  men,  Asinius  Pollio  and  Valerius 
Messalla  were  in  the  Augustan  period  the  most  prominent  on 
account  of  their  past  career  and  position  among  their  contem- 
poraries. C.  Asinius  Pollio  (a.  678/76-768/5  a.d.),  who  in  the 
Civil  Wars  exerted  himself  for  Caesar  and  Antony,  fell  out  with 
the  latter  without  going  over  to  Octavianus,  then  retreated  from 
political  life,  supported  science  and  art  with  great  magnificence 
and  devoted  himself  to  literature.  At  first  he  wrote  tragedies, 
then  a  history  of  the  Civil  Wars  after  the  first  triumvirate.  But 
he  was  principally  an  orator :  both  in  this  capacity  and  as  a 
writer  he  affected  antique  severity,  and  when  his  sphere  as  an 
orator  was  restricted,  he  found  a  substitute  in  the  public  recita- 
tions. By  keeping  aloof  from  politics  this  hard,  strong-willed 
man  contrived  to  maintain  his  peculiar  position  as  well  as  a 
nominal  independence,  while  within  the  domain  of  literature  he 
was  a  very  severe  critic,  by  way  of  compensation  for  his  lack 
of  political  influence. 

1.  C.  Asinius  Cn.  f.  Pollio  (on  the  mode  of  spelling  Pollio  or  Polio  see  ag. 
Lachbakk  on  Lucr.  1,  818;  Bitschl,  PM.  p.  81 ;  op.  8,  249.  6,  771),  born  678/76, 
prosecuted  C.  Cato  (in  his  22nd  year,  Tac.  dial.  84)  a.  700/54,  praetor  709/45,  cos. 
714/40.  As  consul  he  fought  against  the  Parthines  and  Dalmatians;  capture 
of  Salonae  (Spalato)  and  his  triumph  ex  Parthineis  a.  d.  VIII  Kal.  Nov. 
715/89  (act.  tr.,  CIL.  1,  p.  461. 478.  Hob.  c  2, 1, 16).  Having  subsequently  fallen 
out  with  Antony  (Chabis.  GL.  1,  80  Atiniut  contra  maledieta  Antonii),  Asinius 
thought  too  well  of  himself  to  join  Octavianus  (who  was  much  junior  to  him)  or 
to  submit  to  him  (Vell.  2,  86,  8),  and  until  his  death  he  held  aloof  from  him 
without  open  opposition  or  real  submission.  Hiebok.  ad  Euseb.  chron.,  a.  Abr. 
2020  =  758/5  a.d.  Aeiniu*  Pollio  orator  et  consular  in,  qui  de  Dalmotie  triumphaterat, 
LXXX  aetatie  suae  anno  in  villa  Tueculana  moritur.  This  is  confirmed  by  Skx. 
oontr.  4,  praef.  5,  according  to  which  passage  Pollio  was  alive  a.d.  4,  and  Tac. 
dial.  17  Atiniut  paene  ad  extremum  (Augueti  principatum)  duraviL  KNiptebdey, 
op.  288.  On  the  first  public  library,  which  he  founded  and  decorated  with  the 
portraits  of  celebrated  authors  (Plib.  NH.  85,  10):  §  219,  21.  He  also  admitted 
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the  public  to  his  art-collections  (Pi.ix.  NH.  36,  83).  On  the  recitations  introduced 
by  him  see  §  219,  25. 

2.  The  poems  of  Pollio.  His  relations  with  Catullus  (Cat.  12)  and  Cinna 
(§  213,  8  1.  20) ;  with  Horace  (n.  8).  Carmina  Sophocleo  digna  colhurno,  i.e.  tra- 
gedies, either  written  or  about  to  be  written  at  the  time  of  Vergil's  eel.  8,  10  (a. 
715/39),  cf.  ib.  8,  86  (Pollio  el  ipse  facit  nova  carmina).  Hon.  sat.  1,  10,  42  sq. 
(c.  a.  718/36)  Pollio  re  gum  facia  eanit  pede  ter  percusso  (in  iambic  trimeters), 
c.  2,  1,  9  (a.  724/30  or  725/29,  paulum  severae  Musa  tragoediae  desit  theatris,  while 
Asinius  was  writing  his  history  of  the  Civil  Wars.  That  Asinius  actually 
published  tragedies  appears  from  Tac.  dial.  21  A$iniu$  .  .  .  vidctur  mihi  inter 
Menenios  et  Appios  studuisse ;  Pacuvium  eerie  et  Accium  non  tolum  tragoediis  sed  etiam 
ornlionibuH  mis  expre»$it:  adeo  durus  et  siccus  est.  That  they  were  acted  is  indi- 
cated by  the  expression  theatris  used  by  Hob.  1.1.,  but  we  are  without  further 
information  concerning  them.  There  seems  to  be  an  error  in  Serv.  Verg.  eel.  8.  10 
alii  ideo  hoc  de  PolJione  dictum  volunt  quod  et  ipse  utriusque  linguae  tragoediarutn 
tcriptor  fuit.  Asinius  wrote  also  erotic  poetry,  according  to  Plix.  ep.  5,  8,  5 
(above  §  31, 1),  cf.  7,  4,  4.  Out  of  all  these  poems  there  has  only  been  preserved  the 
fragment  in  Charts.  QL.  1,  100,  21  Polio  1  Veneris  antistila  CuprusS  Cf.  FHahdkr, 
JJ.  137,  86a 

8.  History  of  the  Civil  Wars  from  the  first  triumvirate  (a.  694/60,  Metello 
conntle,  Hob.  c  2,  1,  1)  and  as  it  seems  simply  called  historiae  (Sen.  suas.  6,  15 
Pollio  in  historiis  suis;  ib.  6,  25  in  historiis  eius  and  ne  historias  eius  Ugere  con- 
cupiscatis ;  cf.  Val.  Max.  8, 18  ext.  4).  It  treated  of  the  battle  of  Pharsalus  (Soet. 
lul.  80  and  elsewhere),  of  that  of  Thapsus,  of  Cato's  death  (Hor.  c.  2,  1,  24  sqq.),  of 
the  war  in  Spain  (Sukt.  Iul.  55),  Cicero's  death  (Sen.  suas.  6,  24)  and  perhaps  also 
(vid.  inf.)  of  the  battle  of  Philippi  (cf.  Tac.  ann.  4,  84  Asinii  Poliionis  scripta 
egregiam  eorundem—L lassius  and  Brutus—  memoriam  tradunt).  There  are  no 
quotations  relating  to  the  broils  between  Octavianus  and  M.  Antony ;  this  may 
indeed  be  due  to  mere  chance,  but  it  is  also  possible  that  Asinius  looked  upon  the 
history  of  that  period  as  pericuiosae  plenum  opus  aleae  (Hor.  c  2,  1,  6)  and  there- 
fore decided  not  to  include  it,  and  finished  with  a.  712/42  or  a  still  earlier  date : 
this  is  confirmed  by  the  work  being  designated  in  Suidas  (see  below)  as  a 
narrative  of  the  Civil  War  between  Caesar  and  Pompey.  The  statement  of 
Suidas  (see  below),  that  the  work  comprised  17  books,  might  well  be  explained  by 
the  supposition  that  the  volumes  and  years  coincided  with  each  other,  the  nar- 
rative reaching  from  the  middle  of  694/60-710/44,  that  is,  to  the  death  of  Caesar. 
As  b.  1  contained  the  introduction  and  the  second  half  of  a.  694/60,  so  b.  17  would 
contain  the  beginning  of  a.  710/44,  and  would  close  with  a  passing  survey  (in 
which  would  be  the  eulogy  of  Cicero,  Brutus  and  Cass  i  us,  see  above)  of  the  most 
recent  times.  According  to  Hor.  c.  2,  1-8.  17  Asinius  was  at  work  on  his 
historiae  about  the  year  724/80  or  725/29.  The  passage  in  Prisc.  GL.  2,  386,  9 
Asinius  *  cuius  experta  virtus  hello  Oermaniae  traducta  ad  custodiam  Illyrici  esf 
cannot,  if  the  name  Asinius  is  correct,  refer  to  Tiberius,  as  is  generally  supposed, 
as  he  was  not  sent  to  Illyria  until  760/7,  after  the  death  of  Asinius  (PRE.  6, 
1934).  The  third  book  is  quoted  by  Val.  Max.  8, 13  ext.  4  Asinius  Pollio,  non 
minima  pars  romani  stili,  in  tertio  historiarum  libro.  The  wording  of  the  work  was 
not  rhetorical  (see  Sex.  suaa.  6,  25  adfirmare  vobis  possum  nihil  esse  in  Asinii 
historiis  eius  hoc  quern  rettuli  loco — concerning  Cicero,  see  above — disertius) :  Ate  his 
(§  211,  1)  in  the  praecepta  de  rations  scribendi,  which  he  gave  Asinio  historiam  com- 
ponere  agyresso,  had  advised  him  successfully  ut  noto  civilique  et  proprio  sermone 
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ufotur  (see  also  n.  4).  The  fragments  in  HPe-teh,  hist.  fr.  262  (the  only  consider- 
able fragment  is  the  judgment  on  Cicero,  §  176,  1).    Plib.  NH.  ind.  auct.  b.  7  ex 
.    .    Asinio  Pollione.    These  historiae  of  As.  wtre  ustd  by  Plutarch  in  his  Life 
of  Caf  sar  and  by  Appian  de  bell,  civ.,  see  JAWijnse,  de  fide  et  auctor.  Appiani  iu 
bell,  civ.,  Gron.  185a.  FEysskkiiasdt,  JJ.  85,  757.  HPeter,  die  Quellen  Plutarch*, 
Halle  1865,  121 ;  JJ.  1 19,  420.    PBailljcv.  quomodo  App.  in  b.  c.  I.  H-V  usus  Sit 
Asinii  historiis,  Gott.  1874.    GTuolbet,  Leipz.  Studien  1,  324.    Cf.  also  CWich- 
haxx,  de  Plut.  Antonii  et  Brnti  fontibus,  Bonn  1874.    Suidas'  two  articles  on 
Afftfiot  IlwXLur  'P«/xa?o»  (1,  786  ed.  Bernh  )  and  on  IlwXiwr.  6  'A<rt*iot  xwartaf, 
lpa.Wia.p6i  (2,  2,  387)  are  full  of  errors  (concerning  which  see  various  criticisms  in 
Teufpel,  PRE.  1*,  1868,  25.    HPeteb,  JJ.  119,  422.   Thoubet  1.1.  HFlach,  RhM. 
31),  316).    According  to  these  the  consul  Asinius  Pollio  would  have  written  the 
first  history  of  Greece  in  Latin  (wpwrot  'EXXijriicV  laroplar  'PufuuKwt  tfvrrypd^aro^ 
which  is  manifestly  an  error  and  must  rest  on  a  confusion  (AvGctschmid,  RhM. 
36,  316  supposes  a  confusion  with  Pompeius  Trogus) ;  again  we  read  of  the  same 
A.  P.:  laroplai 'Puftmicai  ovvtTa&w  iw  PtflXioit  tf,  on  the  other  hand  of  Pollio  of 
Tralles  that  he  composed  a  work  wfpl  rod  JfupvXiov  riji  'Pwftnt  toX^ov  fl#  IroXlfLmraf 
Kcucdp  rt  koI  JlopLwrpos.    Here  it  is  evident  that  the  history  of  the  Civil  War 
between  Caesar  and  Pompey  belongs  rather  to  the  consul,  and  that  it  is  this  work 
which  is  alluded  to  as  the  17  books  laropiat  'PufuuKal.    GLaxdoraf,  Unterss.  zu 
Cars.  u.  s.  Forteetzern,  Erl.  1888,  has  made  the  4  important  discovery '  that  Asinius 
Pollio  is  the  author  of  the  bell.  afr.  (§  197,  7)  and  the  reviser  and  publisher  of  the 
Caesar-Hrrtius  remains  (bell.  gall.  VIU,  bell,  civ.,  bell,  alex.) :  will  this  theory 
really  obtain  any  adherents  ? 

4.  On  Pollio  as  an  orator,  both  judicial  and  political  (Hor.  c.  2,  1,  18),  subse- 
quently as  a  deelaimer,  see  the  passages  in  HMkteb,  orat.  rom.*  p.  487-491  and 
KBlass,  die  griech.  Bereds.  von  Alex.  141.  Sex.  epist.  100,  7  comporitio  Poili<mis 
Asinii  salebrosa  et  exsiliens  rt  ubi  minime  exspede*  rtlictura.  denique  omnia  apud 
Cieeronem  de*inuntt  apud  Pollionem  cadunt,  except  is  paucUsimis  quae  ad  eertum  modum 
et  ad  unum  exemplar  odstricta  sunt.  Qcixt.  10,  1,  113  multa  in  Asinio  Pollione. 
inventio,  gumma  dUigentia,  adeo  ut  quibusdam  etiam  nimia  video  tur,  et  consilii  rt  animi 
*ati* ;  a  nitore  et  iucunditate  Ciceroni*  ita  longe  abest  ut  videri  possit  saeculo  prior.  See 
the  account  (exaggerated  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  speak* r)  in  Tac.  dial.  21 
(above  n.  2),  cf.  25  {numerorior  Asinius).  But  in  his  rhetorical  displays  he  was 
floridior  aliquanto  (Sex.  contr.  4,  praef.  8)  than  in  his  judicial  speeches.  Specimens 
of  them  are  given  by  the  elder  Seneca ;  a  collection  of  the  fragments  of  the 
judicial  speeches  in  Meter  1.1.  491.  Among  the  latter  the  later  ones  are  all  de- 
fensive speeches.  Pix.  NH.  praef.  81  cum  dicerrtur  Asiniua  Pollio  oration*  in  east 
I  Plane  urn,  §  209,  8)  pa  rare  quae  ab  ipso  aut  liberu  pott  mortem  Planet  ederentur  etc. 
The  accounts  of  his  style  and  his  opposition  to  Cicero  (Quikt.  12,  1,  2)  would 
characterise  A.  P.  as  an  adherent  of  the  Atticists  (p.  245),  from  whom  he  is, 
however,  distinguished  by  Qoixt.  10,  2,  7. 

5.  Other  prrse- works  by  Pollio.  As  a  philosophical  writer  (or  penman  ? )  Pollio 
is  mentioned  by  Skx.  ep.  100,  9.  Asinius  Pollio  ad  Coesarem  I  ap.  Charis.  GL.  1' 
131,  3.  Cf.  n.  6.  There  are  only  three  letters  extant  of  a.  711/48,  from  A.  P.  to 
Cicero,  Cic.  fam.  10,  81-38.  JHSchralz,  d.  Sprachgebr.  des  A.  P.,  in  the  Festschr. 
z.  Karlsmher  Philol.-Vers.  1882,  76.  From  Charis.  GL.  1,  84,  5,  Prisc.  GL.  2, 
513,  7  and  others,  MHxrPT,  op.  2,  67,  infers  the  existence  of  grammatical  works 
by  A.  P.  to  which  he  assigns  his  literary  and  aesthetic  opinions  (see  below  n.  6). 
also  Charis.  GL.  1,  97,  11  Asinius  in  Valerium  (i.e.  Catullus,  cf.  §  214,  7  ad  fin.;. 
Against  this  see  Bebgk,  op.  2,  751.   JStbuf,  de  Prob.  71. 
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6.  PolJio  as  a  critic.  Sen.  contr.  4,  praef.  8  Mud  strictum  rim  (of  A.  P.)  et 
a*perum  et  nimis  iratum  in  censendo  (so  OJaiin  :  incendio  suo  in  the  MSS.,  ingenio  suo 
Kikssliho)  indicium  adeo  cessabat  (in  the  declamations  of  A.  P.)  ut  in  multix  illi 
venia  opus  esset  quae  ab  ipso  vix  impeirabatur  (cf.  Plin.  NH.  36,  33  Asinius  Pollio 
fuit  acris  vehementiae).  Srmie  sharp  criticisms  on  rhetoricians  by  As.  in  Sen.  rhet. 
S5?  ed.  Kiessl.  p.  hS-P.  As  his  judgment  on  Cicero  (§  176,  1)  was  no  doubt  de- 
rived from  the  historiae,  so  the  one  on  Caesar's  commentaries  (Suet.  Iul.  50: 
$  106,  1)  appears  to  be  derived  from  the  same  source;  the  censure  of  Cicero  (Sen. 
snas.  6, 15)  is  from  a  speech  (Sen.  LI.)  and  perhaj*  also  the  one  on  an  expression  of 
Libienus  (Quint.  9,  3,  13,  cf.  ib.  4,  1,  11).  Beside  this,  see  Sl  kt.  10  Asinius 

Pollio  in  libro  quo  Sallustii  scripta  reprthendit  (cf.  §  206,  f>).  This  '  liber '  was 
possibly  in  the  form  of  letters,  cf.  Gell.  10,  26,  1  Asinio  Pollioni  in  quadam  epistola 
quam  ad  Ptancum  (n.  4)  scripsit  .  .  .  dignum  nolo  visum  est  quod  (Sail uslius)  in 
primo  historiarutn  etc.  Cf.  n.  5.  This  4  liber '  may  have  contained  also  his  criticism 
on  Cicero's  style  (Quint.  12,  1,  22)  and  his  censure  of  the  Paduan  smack  of  Livy's 
dietion  (Quint.  1,  5,  56.  8,  1,  8),  perhaps  the  rejoinder  to  a  remark  of  Livy  de 
oratoribus  qui  verba  antiqua  et  sordida  consectantur  et  orationis  obscuritatem  severi- 
tatem  putant  (Sen.  contr.  9,  25,  26). — In  general  see  JRThorbecke,  de  C.  A.  P.,  Leid. 
1820.  Dkumanx,  GB.  2,  2.  FJacob,  A.  P.,  Lvib.  1852.  OHkndecourt,  de  vita, 
.  gestis  et  scriptis  A.  P.,  Lowen  1858.  Teufkel,  PRE.  1*,  1859.  BLuzzato,  ricerclm 
storiche  su  C.  Asin.  Poll.,  Padua  1867.  FAAulard,  de  Asin.  Poll,  vita  et  scriptis, 
Par.  1877.  HPktkr,  JJ.  119,  420.  JHScumalz,  Sprachgebr.  des  Asin.  Poll. 
Munich*  1890.   See  addenda  to  §  197,  7. 

222.  M.  Valerius  Messalla  (a.  690/64  b.c-761/8  a.d.)  served 
Octaviauus  with  fidelity  and  sincerity,  but  without  debasing 
himself.  As  an  orator  he  was  on  a  level  with  Pollio,  but  there 
was  somewhat  of  hauteur  and  affectation  about  him,  and  he 
showed  the  jealous  pride  of  a  member  of  the  old  nobility.  He 
subsequently  busied  himself  with  antiquarian  and  grammatical 
investigations  e.g.  concerning  phonetics,  and  here  he  conde- 
scended to  minute  philological  details.  In  his  younger  days  he 
strongly  felt  the  tendency  of  his  time  in  admiring  Greek  litera- 
ture; he  translated  Greek,  and  himself  wrote  in  Greek  both  in 
verse  and  prose  (memoirs). 

1.  M.  Valerius  M.  f.  (of  the  consul  693/61 ;  s  -e  §  171,  12.  BB  »rohe3i,  op.  1, 
407,  Mouxskx,  ephem.  epigr.  3,  4)  Messalla  Corvinus.  Hieroxym.  ad  a.  Abr. 
1958=695/59  Messala  Corvinus  orator  nascitur  et  T.  Livius  Patavinus  scriptor 
hiittoricus ;  and  ad  a.  Abr.  2027=761/11  a.d.  Messala  Corvinu»  ante  biennium  quam 
moreretur  ita  memoriam  (cf.  Plin.  NH.  7,  90)  ac  sensum  amisit  ut  vix  jxtuea  verba 
coniungeret,  et  ad  extremum  .  .  .  inedia  »e  con/ecit,  anno  aetatis  LXXII  (Fre- 
herianus  LXX\rJJ).  The  date  of  his  death  (a.d.  11)  is  certainly  wrong,  as  Ovid, 
who  was  exiled  in  Dec.  761/8  a.d.,  was  still  at  Rome  when  Messalla  died  (Ovid. 
Pont.  1,  7,  27-30) :  whence  it  is  evident  that  Messalla  must  have  died  not  later  than 
76] /a  Supposing  him  to  have  been  72  years  old,  he  must  have  been  born  a. 
689/65  or  690/64,  and  must  have  been  of  the  same  age  as  Cicero's  son  (Cic.  Att.  1,  2, 
1),  together  with  whom  (and  Horace,  born  end  of  689/65)  Messalla  studied  at 
Athens  (a.  709/45  sq.)»  Messalla  was  appointed  consul  1  Jan.  723/31,  Cicero  on  the 
i  li.-»  of  September  724,30).  KXiiterdey,  op.  289.  BBohuhesi,  op.  1, 408.  HScHti.z.de 
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Val.  Mess,  aetate,  Stettin  1886,  is  of  opinion  that  in  giving  the  date  of  Messalla's 
birth  (cf.  §  148,  1)  Hieronymua  erred  owing  to  a  confusion  of  two  pairs  of  consuls, 
viz.  Caesare  et  Figulo  (coss.  690/64)  and  Caesare  et  Bibtdo  (coss.  695/59).  The  state- 
ment in  Tac.  dial.  17  Corvinus  in  medium  tuque  Augusti  principatum  .  .  . 
duravit,  is  no  doubt  erroneous :  see  Nippkbdey  1.1.  297.  After  the  defeat  at 
Philippi  (a.  712/42)  he  went  over  to  Antony,  but  was  soon  disgusted  with  his 
revels  (Plin.  NH.  83,  50.  Charib.  GL.  1, 129,  7  Messala  contra  Antonii  liUeras\  ib. 
104,  18  M.  Messala  de  Antonii  statuis)  and  made  his  peace  with  Octavianus  (An*, 
b.  c.  4,  38),  who  received  him  with  open  arms  and  (a.  718/36  sqq.)  employed  him  in 
several  affairs;  a.  728/81  he  was  even  appointed  consul  in  the  place  of  Antony. 
Mesaalla  henceforth  remained  faithful  to  Octavianus,  without,  however,  betraying 
his  former  friends  and  principles  (cf.  Plot.  Brut.  53).  FlfpJ  'A«r»oi»  ravapxfa** 
(Arp.  b.  c.  4,  38).  His  victory  on  the  Atax  (§  212,  1)  over  the  Aquitanians  on  his 
birthday  (Tin.  1,  7)  and  his  triumph  (ex  Gallia,  a.  d.  VII  Kal.  Oct.)  727/27. 
Hikruk.  chron.  ad  a.  Abr.  1991  =  728/26:  Messala  Corvinus  primus  praefectus  urbis 
/actus  sexto  die  magistratu  se  abdicavit,  incivilem  potestatem  esse  contestant ;  cf.  Tac. 
aim.  6,  11.  Nifpkuoey  op.  283.  Curator  aquarum  a.  748/11,  Front,  aq.  99  cf.  102. 
A.  752/2  he  moved  that  Augustus  should  receive  the  title  of  pater  patriae  (Scst. 
Aug.  58). 

2.  As  early  as  711/48  Cicero  ad  Brut  1,  15,  1  writes  of  Measalla :  core  putes 
probitate,  constantia,  cur  a,  studio  reip.  quidquam  ilii  esse  simile ;  ut  doquentia,  qua 
mirabUiter  exceilit,  vix  in  eo  locum  ad  laudandum  habere  videatur.  quomqvam  in 
hoc  ipsa  sapientia  plus  apparet:  ita  gravi  iudicio  multaque  arte  se  exercuit  in 
veristimo  genere  dicendi.  tanta  aulem  industria  est  tantumque  evigilat  in  studio  ut 
wow  maxima  ingenio  .  .  .  gratia  habenda  videatur.  The  expression  verissimum 
genus  dicendi  shows  that  Messalla  had  not  joined  the  New  Attic  School,  but 
followed  the  manner  of  Cicero.  Cf.  Tac.  dial.  18  Cicerone  mitior  Corvinus  et  dulcior 
et  in  verbis  magi*  elaburatus.  Quint.  10,  1,  113  Messala  niiidus  (cf.  1,  7,  85)  et 
candidus  et  quodamniodo  praeferens  in  dicendo  nobiiitatem  suam,  viribus  minor.  Sen. 
oontrov.  2,  12,  8  fuit  Messala  exact  issi  mi  ingenii  quidem  in  outfit  studiorum  parte, 
fatini  utujue  sermonis  observator  diligentissimus.  In  Sen.  apocoloc.  10,  2  he  is  called 
fl isertissimus  vir.  Si;kt.  Tib.  70  in  oratione  latino  secutus  est  Corvinum  Messalam, 
quern  senem  adolescens  obtervarat.  Messala  orator  is  frequently  mentioned  in  Pli«. 
NH. :  7,  90.  10,  52  and  elsewhere.  On  Messala's  introductions  see  Quiwt.  4,  1,  8 
and  Tac.  dial.  20  ad  init.  His  speech  against  Aufidia  (defended  by  Ser.  Sulpicius, 
f  "1 1?  see  §  174,  8)  was  known  to  Quintilian  (10,  1,  22).  See  further  Meter, 
orator,  fragm.  2  510.    OQrcppe,  quaest.  Ann.  (1878)  35. 

8.  Quint.  10,  5,  2  vertere  graeca  in  latinum  veteres  nostri  oratores  optimum 
iudicabant  .   id  Messalae  jtlacnit,  multaeque  sunt  ab  eo  scriptae  ad  hunc  modum 

orationes,  adeo  ut  etiam  cum  ilia  Hyperidis  pro  Phryne  difficillima  Jlomanis  subtili- 
tate  contenderet.  Hou.  c.  8,  21,  9  socraticis  madet  sermonibus.  He  wrote  bucolic 
poems  in  Oreek  and,  as  it  seems,  in  the  allegorical  manner  of  Vergil's  Bucolics : 
the  author  of  catal.  Verg.  9,  (11;  cf.  §  230,  5  n.  1)  lauds  them  to  the  skies.  On 
account  of  these  or  of  other  poems  Punt  ep.  5,  8,  5  (above  §  81,  1)  places  him 
among  the  erotic  poets.  The  existence  of  Memoirs  by  Messalla  (perhaps  in  Greek) 
concerning  the  battle  of  Philippi  etc.  may  be  inferred  from  Plct.  Brut.  40.  42.  45. 
and  Appian  also  seems  to  have  used  them  (cf.  e.  g.  b.  c.  4,  38.  121).  Suet.  Aug.  71 
Valerius  Messala  tradit  etc.  Pux.  NH.  38,  50  Messala  orator  prodidit  etc.  Tac 
ami.  4,  31.  Plinv  NH.  in  the  ind.  auct.  of  b.  9  (ex  .  .  .  Messala  Corxino).  83  [ex 
Cortina).  35  (ex  Messala  oratore). — Plin.  NH.  85,  8  extal  Messalae  oratoris  indignatio, 
quae  jnohibuit  inseri  genii  suae  Laevinorum  alienavi  imaginem.— Disquisitions  in 
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epistolary  form :  Suet,  gramm.  4  eosdem  liUeratores  vocitatos  Messaia  Corvinus  in 
i/uadam  epistula  ostendU.  Qui  NT.  1,  7,  35  ideo  minut  Messaia  nitidus  quia  quondam 
t-Mos  libeUos  non  verbis  modo  singulis  sed  etiam  litteris  deditt  cf.  ib.  28  Messaia  iu 
libro  de  S  litUra.  9,  4,  88  qua*  fuit  causa  et  Servio  .  .  .  tubtrahendae  S  littera* 
(at  the  end  of  a  word,  when  the  next  word  began  with  a  consonant),  quod  repre- 
hend U  Luranius  (Veranius  Bkrqk,  cf.  §  199,  4),  Messaia  defendit.  Cf.  ib.  1,  5,  15. 
RScholl  (leg.  XII  tab.  p.  8G)  supposes  this  treatise  rather  to  refer  to  Messala  the 
augur  (§  199,  2). 

4.  Poems  in  honour  of  Messalla :  Tib.  1,  7  and  others ;  a  panegyric  in  Tib.  4,  1 
(see  §  245,  8).  Elegia  ad  Messalam  §  230,  5,  n.  1.— In  general  see  the  treatises  by 
CvHaix,  Amsterd.  1820  II.  LWibsk,  Berl.  1829.  JMJValbtob,  GrOningen  1874. 
LPostaikk,  Versailles  1878.  Cf.  also  EBahreks,  tibull.  Blatter  (Jena  1876)  49.— 
The  treatise  de  progenie  Augusti  Caesaris,  which  bear*  the  name  of  Messalla, 
i*  a  production  of  the  15th  cent.,  last  edited  by  CHTzschuckk,  Lps.  1798,  and 
RMbcbxate,  Home  1820.  Cf.  HJoroam,  Herra.  8,  426  and  esp.  CFWbber  (and 
JCabsah)  de  Mess.  ubeilo  de  pr.  A.,  Marb.  1878.  74  H. 

II.  Poets. 

223.  The  earliest  of  the  poets  of  the  Augustan  period  is  L. 
Varius  Eufus  (c.  680/74-740/14),  an  admirer  of  Caesar,  then  of 
Octavianus,  on  both  of  whom  he  composed  epic  poems :  but  his 
celebrity  was  chiefly  obtained  by  his  tragedy  of  Thyestes  (a. 
725/29),  and  by  his  friendship  with  Vergil  and  Horace,  especially 
by  editing  the  former's  Aeiieid.  Of  about  the  same  age  with 
him,  and  also  a  friend  of  Vergil,  was  Aemilius  Macer  of  Verona 
(f  738/16),  the  author  of  didactic  poems  in  the  manner  of 
Nicander,  Ornithogonia,  Theriaca  and  probably  also  on  a  botanical 
subject  (de  herbis). 

1.  That  Varius  was  nearly  of  the  same  age  with  Helvius  Cinna  (§  213,  2)  and 
certainly  older  than  Vergil,  appears  from  Vebo.  eel.  9,  35  n&jue  adhuc  Vario  videor 
nee  dicer*  Cinna  digna.  An  epic  poem  on  Caesar,  de  morte,  specimens  of  which 
(12  hexameters)  are  given  by  Mace.  6,  1,  39.  6,  2,  19.  FPK.  337.  Hence  Hob.  sat. 
1,  10,  51  forte  epos  acer  ut  nemo  Varius  ducit.  An  epic  poem  by  Varius  in  praise  ot 
the  deeds  of  Agrippa  (and  Octavianus)  is  meant  by  Hob.  c.  1,  6,  1-4,  and  this  hoi>e 
was  fulfilled  according  to  Pobpuybio  on  Hon  ep.  1, 16,  25  versus  '  Tene  magis  etc.' 
.  .  .  sunt  notissimo  ex  panegyrico  Au gusli ;  Acbos  ib. :  haec  enim  Varius  de 
A u gusto  scripserat.  As  an  epic  poet  he  is  mentioned  together  with  Vergil  by  Hob. 
ep.  2,  3,  55.  Perhaps  he  also  wrote  elegies ;  Poarn.  on  Hor.  c.  1,  6,  1  fuit  L.  Variun 
et  ipse  earminis  et  iragoediarum  (but  only  his  Thyestes  is  known)  et  elegorum  (or 
elegiarum)  auctor,  VergUii  contubernaiis.  As  a  tragic  poet  he  is  mentioned  by 
Mabt.  8,  18,  7.    When  Horace  wrote  ep.  2,  1,  247  (c.  a.  742/12)  Varius  was  dead. 

2.  A  scholion  in  the  Paris.  7530  s.  VIII  states  (after  the  heading  Incipit 
ThuesUs  Varii)  Lucius  Varius  cognoniento  Jiu/us  Thyesten  tragoediam  magna  cura 
oLioIutam  post  adiacam  victoriam  Augusti  ludis  eius  (a.  725/29  cf.  Dlo  51,  19.  21)  in 
neaena  edidit.  pro  qua  fabula  tenter t turn  deciens  (as  a  donation  from  the  Emperor) 
accepit.  FWScuxbibkwik,  BhM.  1,  106.  2,  bSU  A  quotation  from  it  in  Quint.  3, 
b,  45.    Two  anapaestic  fragments  without  mention  of  the  play  in  Bibbkck,  trag.  * 
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229.  Qui »t.  10,  1,  98  Varii  Thycstes  cuilibet  graecarum  eomparari  potest.  Tac.  dial. 
12  nec  uUus  Asinii  out  Messalae  liber  tarn  illustris  est  quam  Medea  Ovidii  out  Varii 
ThyesUs.  Philabgyr.  on  Verg.  eel.  8,  10  Varium,  cuius  exatat  Thytstes  tragoedia, 
omnibus  tragicis  praeferenda.    Welcseb,  Trag.  8  (1841),  1426. 

8.  His  relations  to  Augustus  (Hor.  ep,  2,  1,  245;  he  is  probably  also  meant  by 
Quint.  6,  8,  78  L.  Vareus  [so  in  the  MSS.]  Epicurius,  Caesaris.  i.e.  of  Augustus — 
amicus,  §  51,  1),  Maecenas  (paneg.  in  Pis.  238  Maecenas  tragico  quatientem  pulpita 
geslu  evexit  Varium ;  cf.  Mart.  8,  56,  21.  12,  4,  1),  Horace  (whom  Varius  introduced 
to  Maecenas,  Hok.  sat.  1,  6,  55;  cf.  1,  5,  40.  93.  1,  9,  23.  1,  10,  81.  2,  8,  21.  68) 
and  Vergil.  A  follower  of  the  Epicurean  Philodexnos:  AKGbte,  BhM.  45,  172. 
For  his  edition  of  the  Aeneid  Bee  §228,2.  A  work  on  Vergil,  Quint.  10,  8,  8 
VergUium  paucisrimos  die  composuisse  versus  auclor  est  Varius.  Cf.  Gell.  17,  10,  2 
amici  familiaresque  P.  Vergilii  in  iis  quae  de  ingenio  moribusque  eius  memoriae 
(radiderunt.—Oi\  the  tragedy  of  Tereus(the  Progne  of  Gbeg.Corbabius,  Ven.  1558), 
falsely  ascribed  to  Varius,  see  Weichert,  de  L.  Vario  118. — AWeichekt,  de  L.  Varii 
♦•t  Cassi  Parmensu*  vita  et  carniinibus,  Grimma  1886.  BUngkr,  de  Valgii  Bufi 
poematis  (Hal.  1848)  p.  296 ;  L.  Varii  de  morte  eclogae  reliquiae,  Halle  1870.  78  II. 

4.  Hieronym.  on  Eub.  Chron.  a.  Abr.  2001  (in  the  cod.  Bern.  2002)=788/16 
Aemilius  Macer  Veronensis  poeta  in  Asia  moritur.  Serv.  Verg.  eel.  5,  1  Moptus 
(intellegitur)  Aemilius  Macer  Veronensis  poeta,  amicus  Vergilii.  Ovid,  trist.  4,  10, 
43  saepe  suas  volucres  legit  mihi  grandior  aevo  quaeque  necet  serpens,  quae  iutet  herba 
Macer.  Catok.  dist.  2,  praef. :  quodsi  mage  nosse  laboras  herbarum  vires,  Macer  haec 
tibi  carmina  dicU.  Quint.  10,  1,  87  Macer  et  Lucretius  Ugendi  Quid  cm,  »ed  non  ut 
phrasin  .  .  .  faciant ;  elegantes  in  sua  quisque  materia,  sed  alter  (Macer)  humilis, 
alter  difficilis.  ib.  56  Nicandrum  frustra  secuti  Macer  atque  Vergilius  (cf.  §  241,  1 
ad  fin.)  ?  12,  11,  27  neque  post  Lucretium  ac  Macrum  Vergilius.  6,  8,  96  Ovidius  ex 
tetrastichon  Macri  carmine  librum  in  malos  pottos  composuil  (but  cf.  §  252,  8).  Tin. 
2,  6,  1.   Manil.  astr.  2,  48. 

5.  A  hexameter  from  Macer  Aemilius  ornithogonias  secundo  quoted  in  Diomeb. 
GL.  1,  874,  21 ;  cf.  Non.  220,  18  Licinius  Macer  in  ornithogonia.  518,  25  Aemilius 
Macer  in  omithogoniae  libro  I.  Is  i  dor.  orig.  12,  7,  19.  Scbol.  Bern.  Lucan.  9,  7U1 
serpenlum  nomina  aul  a  Macro  sumjmt  de  libris  theriacon  (nam  duos  edidit)  aut  etc. 
Chabis.  GL.  1,  81,  18  Macer  theriacon ;  cf.  Is i dor.  orig.  12,  4,  24.  BUnoeb,  Phil.  47, 
555.  Other  quotations  of  a  more  vague  character  ap.  Serv.  Aen.  1,  485.  Scuot. 
Been,  georg.  2,  160.  Chabis.  GL.  1,  65,  7.  107,4.  113,  11.  14,  also  72,  17.  100,33  ; 
the  two  passages  last  cited  and  de  dub.  nom.  GL.  5,  576,  5?)  seem  to  be  from  his 
work  on  botany  (Unoeb  p.  11).  The  fragments  in  FPB.  815.  Macer  de  herbis  was 
perhaps  still  known  early  in  the  Middle  Ages :  Bahrens,  PLM.  8,  104:  The  work 
set  down  by  Beckeb,  catal.  bibl.  antiq.74,  no.  82  as: Vucer  de  herbis  in  the  catalogue 
of  the  convent  library  at  Blaubeuren  s.  XI /XII  must  be  the  so-called  Macer 
Floridus  de  riribus  herbarum  (see  below) ;  cf.  also  Becker  1.1. 117,  481  liber  Macri  de 
virtulibus  herbarum.  Punt  NH.  mentions  Macer  as  one  of  his  authorities  on  b.  9. 
10.  11.  17,  and  it  is  therefore  probable  (Unqeb  p.  16)  that  also  in  b.  19.  21.  22. 
28.  29.  32,  where  the  list  of  authorities  mentions  Licinius  Macer  in  reference  to 
a  similar  subject,  we  have  the  same  confusion  of  names  as  in  Non.  220,  18  and 
Diomed.  GL.  1,  869,  15  (above  §  156,  6). — For  Macer  in  general  see  Bboukuusius 
on  Tib.  2,  6.  p.  274.  Mafeei,  Verona  illustr.  3,  2,  41.  BUnger,  de  Macro  Njcandri 
imitator*',  Fricdl.  1845.— The  name  of  Macer  Floridus  or  (Aemilius)  Macer  is 
erroneously  given  to  the  composition  (in  hexameters)  of  a  certain  French  phy- 
sician Odo  Magdunensis  (of  Meun-sur-Loire)  de  viribys  herbarum.  X;  see  AEbkkt, 
Lit.  d.  MA.  3,  351.   VBobe,  Hermes  8,  63. 
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224.  P.  Vergilius  Maro  was  born  at  Andes  near  Mantua  on 
Oct.  15,  684/70,  in  modest  circumstances,  but  received  a  careful 
education.  When,  a.  713/41  and  714/40,  his  paternal  estate  had 
repeatedly  been  granted  to  veteran  soldiers  of  Octavianus,  the 
intercession  of  influential  friends  effected  either  restitution  or 
indemnification.  After  that  time,  Vergil  lived  partly  at  Rome, 
partly  in  Campania  (at  Naples),  in  many  ways  impeded  by  his 
weak  health,  but  gradually  becoming  possessed  of  comfortable 
means.  After  the  completion  and  publication  of  his  Bucolica 
(713/41-715/39)  and  Georgica  (717/37-724/30),  and  when  the 
Aeneid  was  already  far  advanced  (he  began  it  725/29),  Vergil 
wished  to  go  to  Athens  and  Asia  for  the  further  elaboration  of 
his  work,  but  at  Athens  he  was  persuaded  by  Augustus  to  return, 
and  soon  afterwards  fell  ill  and  died  at  Brundisium,  Sept.  21, 
735/19,  shortly  before  the  close  of  his  fifty-first  year. 

1.  Sources,  a)  Vita  Vergilii  de commentario  Valeri  Probi  sublata,  in  HKkil, 
M.  Valerii  Probi  comm.  (Halle  1848)  p.  1  and  in  Reifferscheid's  Suetonius  p.  42 
cf.  p.  898.  OJahVs  Persius  p.  cxli.  This  is  a  carelessly  made  abstract,  but 
keeps  free  from  fabulous  fictions ;  ARiesb,  de  commentario  Vergil.  Probi  p.  24. 
Ribiircr,  JJ.  87,  351.— b)  Donatus'  vita  Vergilii  ap.  Reifferscheid  1.1.  p.  54 
and  HHaoex  sappl.  vol.  4,  784  ;  various  readings  from  a  Paris  MS.  in  EWolfklin, 
Phil.  24,  158.  It  is  prefixed  to  Aelius  Donatus1  commentary  on  Vergil  (§  409,  4), 
and  is  mostly  derived,  as  is  shown  by  diction  and  style,  from  Suetonius  de  viris 
illustribus,  who  himself  owed  most  to  the  conscientious  Asconius  (§  295,  2),  who 
was  in  his  turn  indebted  to  the  works  of  L.  Varius  (§  223,  3)  and  C.  Melissus 
(n.  4);  it  contains  much  valuable  information,  but  is  interpolated  with  additions 
from  the  commentary  of  Servius,  especially  several  nonsensical  fictions  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  which  in  the  later  MSS.  are  added  to  the  original  text.  Cf. 
Reifferscheid  1.1.899.  Haoek  1.1. 676.  JWBeck,  JJ.  133,  502.  The  metrical  work 
of  Phocas  is  entirely  dependent  on  Donatus'  vita:  see  §  472,  4. — c)  Hiebonvmus  on 
Euseb.  Chron.  ad  a.  Abr.  1948.  1959.  1964. 1999  (or  to  the  years  immediately  follow- 
ing). Also  from  Suetonius. — d)  The  vita  bearing  the  name  of  Servius  (prefixed 
to  his  commentary  on  the  Aeneid),  but  which  is  not  the  genuine  life  mentioned  by 
Servius  in  his  introduction  to  the  Bucolics  p.  8,  25.  29  Tuilo;  see  Reiffebscheid 
1.1.  399.  ORibbeck  in  his  edition  of  the  text  of  Vergil  p.  vn. — Finally  we  possess 
a  vita  of  slight  value  in  some  MSS.  of  Vergil,  e.g.  two  Barnese,  a  Monacencis  and 
a  Reginensis  ;  see  Reiffebscheid  1.1.  52.  Haues  1.1.  745.  A  vita  (without  value) 
from  a  MS.  at  St.  Paul  in  Carinthia  s.  VIII  MPetschknio,  Wien.  Stud.  4,  168.— 
HXettlesh it*,  ancient  lives  of  Vergil :  with  au  essay  on  the  poems  of  V.,  Lond.  1879. 

2.  Name.  The  inscriptions  of  the  Republic  and  the  first  centuries  of  the 
Christian  era  are  in  favour  of  VergUiu*  (not  YirgUiut),  so  also  the  older  MSS.,  e.g. 
the  Medicean,  and  the  Greeks  also  write  almost  invariably  YUpyDam  or  OfopylXtm. 
The  earliest  dated  instance  of  the  spelling  Virgiliut  is  saec.  V  a.d.  (see  §  439,  1 ). 
In  the  Middle  Ages,  from  about  saec  IX,  the  spelling  Virg.  began  to  be  favoured, 
chiefly  because  of  fictitious  derivations  of  the  name  (from  virgc  or  virga),  and  in 
the  14th  and  15th  centuries  this  became  quite  victorious.    But  even  then  Angel  us 
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Politianus  proved  it  to  be  an  error.  It  has  been  defended  by  FSchultz,  orthopr. 
quaestt.  (Paderb.  1855)  p.  42.  'JOberdick,  Studd.  x.  lat.  Ortbogr.,  Mttnst.  1879, 13; 
WachrfKLPh.  1889,  848.  On  the  other  side  see  EHObhkr,  JJ.  77,  860.  HHaoek, 
ib.  95,  608.  ThCreizebach,  ib.  97,  p.  294.  FRitscul,  op.  2,  779.  Of.  ThBebok, 
Phil.  28,  441.  .  JPohl,  in  the  Progr.  of  Linx  am  Rhein  1871,  14.  But  in  German 
(and  correspondingly  in  Eng.  Fr.  ItaJ.  etc)  the  poet  is  called  •  Virgil.' 

S.  For  the  data  as  to  the  life  of  Vergil  see  esp.  Ribbecx  in  his  edition  of  the 
text  (Bibl.  Teubn.  Lps.  1867)  p.  vm,  cf.  also  GThilo  in  trod,  to  his  ed.  Vergil's 
mother  was  called  Magia  Polla.  His  father  was  mercennarius  or  figulus  and  by 
his  exertions  gradually  made  a  small  fortune.  The  poet  received  his  instruction 
at  Cremona,  after  696/58.  After  the  assumption  of  the  toga  virilis  (15  Oct. 
099/55,  §  203, 1)  he  went  to  Milan,  and  in  701/58  to  Rome,  where  he  atuduit  ajwd 
Epidium  oratorem  (§  211,  4)  rum  Caeaare  Auguato  (vita  Bern.),  though  he  pleaded 
only  once.  He  engaged  all  the  more  zealously  in  the  study  of  philosophy,  in  which 
he  and  (Alfenus)  Varus  (§  208, 8)  attended  the  Epicurean  Siro  (Zetpw*,  MHxrrT,  op. 
8,834  and  Madvio  on  Cic.  fin.  *  p.  336)-,  he  likewise  studied  mathematics  and  natural 
philosophy,  also  medicine.  May  he  have  lived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Taren- 
tum??  Prop.  8,  84,  67.  EHeydebbeich  in  the  comment*  tt.  philol.  semin.  Lips. 
(1874),  20.  It  is  not  known  when  he  returned  to  bis  native  place.  A.  718/41  the 
allotments  of  agri  were  extended  from  Cremona  to  the  neighbouring  territory  of 
Mantua  by  the  limitator  Octavius  Musa,  and  Vergil's  paternal  estate  was  assigned 
to  a  centurio  called  Arrius.  Asinius  Pollio  and  Cornelius  Gallus  interceded  with 
Octavianus.  At  the  end  of  the  Perusine  war,  Octavianus  replaced  Pollio  in  Gallia 
trans  pad  ana  by  Alfenus  Varus,  a  man  devoted  to  him,  who  indeed  promised  to 
protect  Vergil,  but  did  not  prevent  the  primipilaris  Milienus  Toro  from  possessing 
himself  of  his  paternal  estate,  on  which  occasion  Vergil  was  nearly  killed  by  a 
certain  Clodius.  Vergil  and  his  father  then  fled  to  an  estate  formerly  belonging 
to  Siro  (Catal.  10).  Cornelius  (Gallus)  and  (Aemilius?)  Macer  advised  him  to  go 
to  Rome,  where  the  poet,  who  had  meanwhile  become  known  through  his  Bucolics, 
was  indemnified  through  Maecenas'  intercession,  perhaps  in  Campania  (estate 
near  Nola,  Gkli..  6,  20,  1).  At  the  end  of  715/89  Vergil  was  already  so  familiar 
with  Maecenas  that  he  could  introduce  Horace  into  his  circle.  A.  717/87  both 
met  on  the  Iter  Brundisinum,  Hob.  sat.  1,  5,  40.  Horace  addressed  to  Vergil  c.  1, 
3  (a  rporeinrriKlr  for  an  Athenian  journey  of  Vergil's,  not  for  the  last),  1,  24. 
4,  12  ?  Cf.  BCchelkb,  coniectanea,  Bonn  1878,  14.  E  Wolkklin,  Phil.  89,  867. 
—The  rest  of  Vergil's  life  is  not  remarkable  for  any  events  of  public  interest. 
Dob  at.  vita  35  (51)  dum  Mr  gar  a  .  .  .  Jerventiaainio  aole  cognovit  languor  em 
nactua  eat  eumque  non  intermiaaa  navigation*  (from  Greece  to  Italy)  auxit  ita  ut 
aegrior  aliquanto  Brundisium  appelleret,  ubi  diebua  paucia  obiit,  XI  Kal.  Ckt.  C.  Sentia 
Q.  Lucretio  coss.  Cf.  Hierok.  ad  a.  2000.  Oaaa  eiu*  Xeapolim  translata  sunt.  A  life  of 
52  years  is  assigned  to  him  by  Donatus  and  the  vita  in  HHaoex,  JJ.  Suppl.  4,  745 ; 
also  AL.  560.  566.  (PLM.4, 129. 130).— The  plot  of  land  on  which  Vergil's  grave  was 
situated  l*eame  subsequently  the  property  of  Silius  Italicus  (§  231, 12  1.  9.  320,  1 ; 
cf.  Mart.  11,  48.  49).    ECocchia,  la  tomba  di  Virg.,  Turin  1888. 

4.  Personal  appearance.  Dokatcs'  vita  8  (19)  corpore  et  atatura  fuit 
grandi,  aquilo  colore,  facie  ruaticana,  varia  vabstudine.  nam  piervmqu*  a  atomacJto 
(Hor.  sat.  1,  5,  49)  et  a  faucibu*  ac  dolore  capitis  labor abat,  aanguinem  etiam  aaepe 
reiecit.  His  jjortrait  as  a  frontispiece  to  his  works :  Mart.  14,  186  Ipsiua  et  cult** 
prima  tabella  gerit.  We  do  not  possess  any  trustworthy  portraits  of  the  poet.  Cf. 
Bernoulli,  rGm.  Ikonogr.  1,  246.  DCoMrARETTi,  Virgilio  1, 184.  Portrait  on  the 
mosaic  at  Treves,  representing  the  Muses  (Arch.  Gea.  Berlin,  Sitz.  9.  Dec.  1888). 
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Doxatcs'  vita  16  (27)  ii»  lardissimum  ac  paene  indocio  timilem  eum  fuisse 

JWmimi  tradidit.  ib.  28  (48)  pronuntiabat  autem  (his  compositions)  cum  tuavUate  turn 
lenociniit  miris. 

5.  Personal  circumstances.  Donates'  vita  18  (24)  pottedit  prope  centiens 
scstertium  ex  liberalitatibue  amicorum  (Hob.  ep.  2,  1,  246  with  Schol.  Mabt.  8,  56,  5. 
Skbv.  Aen.  6,  862)  habuitque  domum  Bomae  E$quiliis  inxta  harlot  Maecenatiano», 
quamquam  teeetsu  (Tac.  dial.  18)  Campania*  Siciliaeque  plurimum  uteretur.  As 
Vergil  lived  very  moderately,  he  might  easily  leave  a  considerable  fortune. 
Donatcs  87  (56)  heredc*  fecit  ex  dimidia  parte  Valerium  Procutum  fratrem  alio 
poire,  ex  quarta  August  urn,  ex  duodecimo  Maecenatem,  ex  reliqua  (each  '/is)  £• 
Varium  et  Ptotium  Tuccam.   Vergil  had  never  been  married. 

225.  Vergil  was  a  childlike,  innocent  and  amiable  character, 
tender,  sincere,  and  peaceful,  a  good  son  and  faithful  friend, 
honourable  and  high-minded,  full  of  devotion  both  to  persons 
and  ideal  interests,  but  not  competent  to  grapple  with  the  tasks 
and  difficulties  of  practical  life.  If  he  had  enemies  notwith- 
standing, they  were  not  personal  adversaries,  but  opponents  in 
regard  to  his  political  and  literary  position.  Something  similar 
to  his  personal  character  may  be  traced  in  his  works.  He  is 
most  successful  in  such  subjects  as  call  for  or  admit  of  a  genial 
treatment,  for  instance,  inanimate  nature,  his  native  country, 
family-ties,  or  love.  But,  weak  and  pliable  as  he  was,  aud  9 
groping  for  his  themes  without  the  sure  instinct  of  genius,  he  ' 
allowed  himself  to  be  led  on  to  subjects  for  which  his  talent  was 
imperfectly  adapted.  He  collected  his  materials  for  these,  and 
studied  the  Greek  authors  with  the  pertinacity  of  a  scholar ;  he 
worked  up  his  design  and  polished  his  diction  deliberately  and 
exactingly  with  the  industry  of  a  miniature-painter,  and  he  did 
actually  obtain— in  the  opinion  of  his  contemporaries  and  of 
the  following  centuries— the  highest  honours  both  for  epic  and 
didactic  poetry,  and  his  manner  and  style  became  for  a  long 
period  the  models  for  Roman  poets. 

1.  See  for  the  details  of  the  above  characterisation  Teuffel,  PRE.  6,  2648. 

2.  His  character  as  a  man.  Horace  (sat.  1,  5,  54)  calls  Vergil  optimu*  and  (ib. 
1,  5,  40)  anima  Candida.  See  Dokatus'  vita,  e.g.  11  (22) :  et  ore  et  animo  tarn  proimm 
constat  ut  Xeapoii  HapOtviat  vulyo  appellatu*  sit  ac  si  quando  Bomae,  quo  raristinic 
commeabat,  viteretur  in  publico  aecianUs  demorutrantesque  >e  tubterfugeret  in  proximum 
tectum.  There  is  nothing  in  the  scandal  recorded  by  Dos  a  tub  9  (20)  on  his  love- 
a  flair  with  his  favourite  slave  Alexander  (=Alexis  in  eel.  2.  Mabt.  5,  16,  2,  on 
which  see  Friedlander)  and  with  Kebes,  as  well  as  with  Plotia  Hieria,  an  arnica  of 
L.  Varius  (HH&obn  in  Bibbeck's  prolegg.  p.  vi,  who  might  also  have  quoted  the 
(Jreek  name  as  evidence;  see  also  EWolfflik,  Phil.  24,  154).  Do.  12  (28)  bona 
miusdam  exulantis  offer ente  Augusto  non  rustinuit  accipere. 
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8.  Dosat.  48  (61)  obtrectatore*  Yergilio  numquam  defuerunt.  As  such  he  men- 
tions Nuraitorius  with  his  Antibucolica  (§  226,  n.  1),  the  Aeneidomastix  of  Carvibus 
Pictor  (Sebv.  ecL  2,  28  hunc  versum  male  distinguens  Vergiliomastix  vituperat), 
Herennius,  who  tantum  vitia  eiua,  Perellius  Faustus,  who  furta  (eius)  conlrazit. 
sunt  et  Q.  Octavi  Aviti  bfioiorHjrwp  (homoeotheleuton  in  the  MSS.)  octo  volumina,  quae 
quos  et  unite  versus  Iranstuleril  continent,  ib.  48-45  (61-68).  To  these  we  should  add 
Bavius  and  Mevius  (§  288,  2),  Anser  a  partisan  of  Antony  (very  doubtful,  see 
below  §  288,  8),  Cornificius  (§  209,  2  ad  fin.),  subsequently  Caligula  (Suet.  Cal.  84) 
and  others.  Echoes  of  these  hostile  criticisms  in  Mack.  sat.  1,  24,  6.  8,  10-12  and 
••specially  5,  8-16  on  supposed  furta  by  Vergil.  On  the  other  hand,  Asoonius 
P«<dian us  wrote  a  liber  contra  obtrectatores  Vergilii,  Domatus  46  (64).  Cf.  Bib- 
beck's  prolegomena  96  and  below  §  295,  2. 

4.  Hon.  sat.  1,  10,  45  molle  at  que  facetum  Vergil  to  annuerunt  .  .  .  Camenat. 
Descriptions  of  inanimate  nature  occur  in  the  eel.  and  georg.,  also  Aen.  5,  218.  9, 
485.  11,  6b;  of  a  semi-idyllic  character  are  also  Aen.  4,  803  sqq.  11,  456;  cf.  12,  473. 
He  describes  some  plants  in  a  strikingly  picturesque  manner,  EMkver,  Gesch.  d. 
Botanik  1,  874.  His  patriotic  warmth  ge.  2,  186.  Aen.  6,  809.  842.  He  sym- 
pathise with  family  happiness  and  the  grief  of  a  mother  ge.  2,  523.  Aen.  6, 
680.  8,408.  9,283.  475;  cf.  also  the  pathetic  paaaage  on  Marcellus  at  the  end  of 
Aen.  6  (860).  The  whole  fourth  book  of  the  Aeneid  attests  Vergil's  sense  of  love, 
and  this  may  be  pronounced  the  most  successful  part  of  the  whole.  There  is 
hardly  a  trace  of  sarcasm  in  Vergil,  see  WHertzbeko  on  Aen.  12,  821.  But  cf. 
also  p.  445, 1.  27.  All  his  characters  bear  the  stamp  of  mild  humanity,  free  from 
harshness  and  ruggedness,  but  also  devoid  of  energy.  ECollilieux,  la  couleur 
locale  dans  l'Eneide,  Par.  1881,  has  counted  in  Vergil  20  expressions  for  joy  and 
liappiness  occurring  in  314  passages,  against  58  which  express  pain  and  sorrow, 
in  1071  passages! 

5.  QuiHT.  10,  8,  8  Vergilium  paueissimos  die  composuisse  versus  auctor  est  Partii* 
(§  228,  3);  cf.  ib.  10,  1,  86  curae  et  diligentiae  vel  ideo  in  Vergilio  plus  (than  in 
Homer)  est  quod  ei  fuit  magis  laborandum  et  quantum  eminentibus  vincimur  Jortasse 
aequalitate  pensamus  (but  this  very  aequalitas,  if  there  is  nothing  to  interrupt  it, 
ends  by  becoming  monotonous).  Gell.  17,  10,  2.  Donat.  vita  22  (38)  cf.  34  (49). 
To  the  Georgics  Vergil  devoted  at  least  7  years,  and  on  the  Aeneid  he  had  already 
bestowed  at  least  10  and  thought  of  devoting  to  it  another  triennium  continuum 
(DoKATtrs  85  =  51),  after  which  time  he  wished  to  leave  off  writing  and  to  devote 
himself  to  a  contemplative  life  (ut  reliqua  vita  tantum  philosophiae  vacaret,  Don  at. 
1.1.).  Writing  poetry  was  to  him  a  labour,  the  end  of  which  he  longed  to  see. 
The  unpractical  scholar  often  betrays  himself  in  Vergil's  poems,  e.g.  ge.  1,  281.  3, 
26.  4,  408.  PhWaonkr  in  Heyne's  ed.  4  p.  590.  WHebtzbero  on  Aen.  8,  660.  7(fci. 
728.  As  to  his  want  of  originality,  see  our  observations  on  each  of  his  poems  and 
tli.-  collections  by  FUksixus,  Virgilius  collatioue  graecorum  scriptorum  illustratus, 
Antv.  1568,  Leov.  1747.    FGEichhokf,  etudes  grecques  sur  Virgile,  Paris  1825  III. 

•  Also  'WBibreck  in  his  brother's  edition.  •  BWohler,  Einti.  des  Luerex.  auf  die 
Dichter  der  august.  Zeit  I  (Virgil),  Greifsw.  1876. 

6.  In  his  political  views.  Vergil  was  a  thorough  Ansnwtan.  It  is  true,  he 
fondly  glances  back  at  Home's  great  past  (Vergilitu,  amantissimut  vetustatit,  Qciirr. 
1.7,  18),  but  in  his  own  time  he  rejoioea  above  all  at  the  restoration  of  peace  and  takes 
•  very  opportunity  of  praising  the  author  of  the  new  order.  Yet  be  has  baen  spared 
the  charge  of  servility  which  baa  been  brought  against  Horace  with  so  much  noise, 

.ips  because  he  was  looked  upon  as  less  politically  accountable.  Compared 
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with  Antony,  the  cause  of  Octavianus  appears  also  to  Vergil  (see  above  p.  408,  n.  1) 
to  be  the  national  cause,  Aen.  8,  685  sqq.  A  philosophical  theory  of  life  is 
nowhere  prominent ;  here  also  all  is  resolved  into  tender- hearted n«*.  See  how- 
ever Aldexiiotex,  uber  den  virgilischen  Fatalismus,  Ratezeb.  1850.  RDiETtKH, 
theologumenon  Vergilianorum  particula,  Grim  ma  1853.  GBoissieb,  la  religion 
romaine  1  (Par.  1874),  250.  17a 

7.  Language,  metre  etc.  (see  also  below  under  the  separate  works):  Indict* 
verborum  by  XEbtthbaeus,  CRuabus  and  others  see  §  281,  10.  GAKoch  (and 
KBGboroes),  WOrterb.  zu  Verg.,  Hanov.  •  1885.  JBGbeexocgu,  a  special  vocabu- 
lary to  Virg.,  Lond.  1889.  PuWaoxeb,  quaestt.  Verg.  in  Heyne's  ed.  4,  p.  883.— 
RWotke,  alte  Formen  bei  V.,  Wien.  Stud.  8,  181.  EvFEisniAXTBt.,  die  Deklin.  der 
griech.  Eigennamen  bei  Verg.,  Baden  1867.  ESikokl,  die  nom.  propria  (Greek 
forms)  in  der  Aen.,  Budweis  1887.  Petebssox  and  Uddgbex,  de  syntaxi  Verg, 
quaestt.,  Cpsala  1853.  v  PhSpitta,  quaestt.  Verg.  (on  the  use  of  the  plural  to 
designate  a  single  object  or  conception),  Gott.  1867.  •  FSam,  de  numero  plurali  (in 
Verg.),  Kiel  1873.  ESkyss,  d.  Plur.  der  substant.  Abstr.  in  V.s  Aen.t  Iglau  1882. 
FAxtoixe,  de  casuum  svntaxi  vergil.,  Par.  1883.  CRaxtz,  der  Accus.  bei  V.,  Dttren 
1871.  HDittel,  der  Dativ  bei  V..  Innsbruck  1878.  HKerx,  z.  Gebr.  d.  Abl.  b.  V., 
Schweinfurt  1881.  CSchCleb,  quaestt.  Verg.  (c.  2:  de  abl.  usu  V.),  Greifsw.  1883. 
WvStkltzkh,  d.  Gebr.  des  Inf.  bei  Verg.,  Nordhausen  1875.  •  ChJAxicre,  die  sog. 
Gracismen  im  Gebr.  des  Inf.  bei  Verg.,  Oberhollabrunn  1874.  FMaixmer,  de 
infinitivi  usu  Verg.,  Leipz.  (Agram)  1877.  HKbause,  de  Verg.  usurpatione 
infinitivi,  Halle  1878.  EWeissexborx,  d.  Satz  u.  Periodenbau  in  Aen.,  Miihl- 
hausen  i/Th.  1879.  J  Let,  Verg.  quaestt.  spec.  I :  de  temporum  usu  (that  is  on  the 
peculiar  use  of  the  praes.  hist,  and  perf.),  Saarbrttcken  1877;  ZfGW.  86,  111. 
Placer,  de  re  in  compneitis  in  Verg.  Aen.,  Budweis  1882.  MKbapft,  z.  Wort- 
Ktellung  Va,  Goslar  1887.  PvBoltexsterx,  d.  Wortstellung,  bes.  die  Stell.  d. 
Prapp.  in  Yjs  Aen.,  Dramb.  1880.  Cber  die  Wortsymmetrie  i.  d.  Aen.  JKvicala, 
neue  Beitr.  z.  Erkl.  d.  Aen.  (1881)  274 ;  Ob.  d.  Alliteration  in  d.  Aen.  (with  great 
exaggerations),  ib.  293.AStSobiesei,  Vergil  u.  Ovid  nach  ihren  Gleichniasen,  ^ 
Lemberg  1861.  *  ThEppelix,  die  Vergleichungen  V.s,  Lahr  1862.  ■  WHobhbostbi., 
die  Glvichnisse  bei  V.,  Ratzeb.  1870.  Houbex,  do  comparationibus  Verg.,  DQs&eld. 
1876.  *  AKroxdl,  quae  potiss.  V.  similitudinibus  illustraverit,  Prerau  1878. 
GKopetsch,  de  com  para  tt.  Verg.,  Lyck  1879.  Caspers,  de  comparatt.  Verg., 
Hagenau  1883.  Zimkebmaxx,  BlfdbayrGW.  1870,  221.  CGJacob,  de  epithetorum 
nonnullorum  ap.  Verg.  vi  et  natura,  Cologne  1829 ;  quaestt.  epicae,  Quedlinb.  1839. 
LCholevics,  epitheta  ornantia  ap.  Verg.  et  posteriores  I,  Konigsb.  1865.  LCxzkbb, 
ub.  Person ificationen  in  V.s  Ged.,  Giltersloh  1876.  WHebtzbkbo's  Aeneis  (Stuttg. 
1859)  p.  xiv  (on  V.'s  employment  of  hypallage,  metonymy  and  hendiadys). 
RBraumCllkr.  Ub.  Tropen  u.  Figuren  in  V.s  Aen.,  Berl.  1877.  82  If.  ThLadewio, 
de  V.  verborum  novatore  I,  Neustrelitz  1869.  HLOwe,  de  elocutione  Verg.,  Grimma 
1873.  Cf.  also  §  282,  6. — On  Vergil's  great  care  in  polishing  his  lines,  see 
LMCller;  de  re  metr.  140.  183. 190.  •  Also  WGosbrac,  de  hexam.  Verg.  in  his  ed. 
MWDrobisch,  Lpz.  SBer.  1866,  75.  1868,  18.  13a  1871,  1.  1872,  1.  1878,  7. 
CSchapeb,  de  georg.  a  Verg.  emend.  89.  -ThBibt,  hist.  hex.  lat.  39.  JWClough, 
the  hexameter  of  V.,  Boston  1880.  PEleixbcrb,  de  pen  them,  et  hephthemimere 
caesuris  a  Verg.  (esp.  in  eel.  et  georg.)  usurpatis,  Halle  1882.  JWalseb,  ZfoG.  88, 
1  (caes.  *.  rpir.  rpox-).  IDbaheim,  de  Verg.  arte  rhythmica,  JJ.  129,  70.  TuFbab- 
zkx,  d.  Untersch.  des  Hex.  b.  V.,  u.  HorM  Crefeld  1881.  EAlbrbcht,  wirderholte 
V^rse  u.  Versteile  b.  V.,  Herm.  16,  898  (with  addenda,  ZfGW.  36,  Jahresber. 
248). 
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2*26.  The  extant  poems  of  Vergil  are  in  the  following  list 
arranged  according  to  the  date  of  their  composition. 

The  number  of  lines  in  the  whole  of  the  Vergilian  poems  is  given  in  an 
epigram  (AL.  717  PLM.  4, 178)  as  12,847.  Our  Vergil  MSS.  give  12,912  lines.  On 
the  variation  see  TuBibt,  Buchwesen,  174. 

1)  Bucolica,  ten  poems,  written  713/41-715/39,  imitations, 
partly  almost  translations,  of  Theokritos,  but  with  an  artificial 
admixture  of  persons  and  events  of  contemporaneous  history. 
The  symmetrical  composition  of  these  poems  cannot  be  doubted, 
but  neither  can  a  uniform  strophic  arrangement  be  demonstrated. 

1.  Dohatus'  vita  19  (80)  cum  ret  romancu  incohastel  offensu*  materia  (cf.  Sbbv. 
eel.  6,  8  Aencidem  aut  getta  regum  Albanorum,  quae  coejAa  omisil  nominum  atperitaU 
deterrU.ua)  ad  bucolica  trantiit,  maxime  ut  Atinium  Pollionem  Alfenumque  Varum  et 
Cornel ium  Galium  celebraret,  quia  in  distributione  agrorum    .    .   .    indemnem  le 
praettUietent.  25  (40)  bucolica  triennio  .  .  .  perfecit.  Cf.  Pbob.  p.  7,  7  K.  cum  cerium 
*it  eum,  ut  Atconiut  Pedianu*  dicit,  XXVIII  annot  natum—i*.  end  of  712/42— bucolica 
ediditte  ;  cf.  Skhv.  eel.  p.  8,  26  Th.  Snavics'  vita  Verg.  p.  2,  8  Th.  tunc  ei  propotuit 
Pollio  ut  carmen  bucolicum  tcriberei,  quod  cum  constat  triennio  scripsuae  et  mieudaime. 
Don.  26  (41)  bucolica  eo  tuceetsu  edidit  ut  in  tcena  quoque  per  cantores  crebro  pronun- 
tiarentur  (cf.  Tac  dial  18.   Sebv.  ecL  6,  11).   43  (61)  prolatu  bucolicis  Numitoriut 
quidam  rescriptit  antibucolica,  duos  modo  eclogas,  ted  insulsissime,  rap<fi-/pai,  quorum 
prioris  initium  est  iTityre%  si  toga  calda  tibi,  quo  tegmine  fagit\  tequentit  *  Die 
tnihi,  Damocta,  cuium  pecus  t  anne  latinum  t  now,  verum  Aegonit  nottri  etc  rure 
locuntur?  The  individual  poems  are  called  in  the  MSS.  edogae  (eglogae) :  cf.  §  29, 1. 
278,  1.   Amongst  them,  eel.  10  is  confessedly  the  last  composed ;  ecL  1  and  9, 
4  and  8,  and  6  contain  hints  for  fixing  their  date  of  composition ;  of  5  it  may  at 
least  be  stated  that  it  was  written  after  2  and  8,  in  both  of  which,  and  in  eel.  7, 
which  is  similar,  the  bucolic  subject-matter  is  least  alloyed  with  historical 
allusions,  for  which  reason  they  are  perhaps  the  earliest  pieces  of  the  whole 
collection.   See  Ribbeck,  prolegg.  p.  1.   CSchapkk  (JJ.  89,  683.  769 ;  de  eel.  Verg. 
interpr.  et  emend.,  Posen  1872 ;  de  georg.  a  Verg.  emendatis,  Berl.  1878 ;  in  his 
introd.  to  Ladewig's  ed. ;  symb.  Ioachim.  [Berl.  1880]  1,  8 ;  JB.  1882  2,  188)  has 
advanced  the  erroneous  opinion  that  ecL  4.  6.  10  are  considerably  later  than 
the  others  which  were  composed  between  712/42-716/88,  and  that  they  were 
not  written  until  between  727/27-729/25.    Against  this  see  Bibbbck  1.1.  p.  13. 
RBitschofsky,  quibus  temporibus  quoque  online  Verg.  eclogas  oomposuerit, 
Stokerau  1876.   EKkaube,  quib.  tempp.  quoque  ordine  V.  eel.  scripserit,  Berl. 
1884.   APkzygodk,  de  ecL  V.  tempp.,  Berl.  1885.   AFkilcuknpeld,  de  V.  buc. 
tempp.,  Lpz.  1886.   The  Bucolica  appear  to  have  been  published  separately  at  first 
and  they  had  separate  headings  (eel.  6,  12).   From  georg.  4,  566  it  is  evident 
that  in  publishing  the  whole  collection  Vergil  himself  assigned  the  first  place 
to  eel.  1,  and  thus  perhaps  the  whole  arrangement  may  be  due  to  him ;  cf.  Ov. 
am.  1,  15,  25. 

2.  With  regard  to  Theokritos  the  eclogues  show  a  procedure  very  much  like 
the  contamination  in  the  poets  of  palliatae  (§  16,  9) :  e^.  eel.  3  is  constructed  after 
Theokritos  id.  4  and  5;  eel.  8  after  Theokr.  id.  1  and  2.  A  comparison  with  the 
Greek  poet  is  rarely  in  favour  of  the  Boman  imitator,  and  in  many  places  it  is 
very  evident  how  Theokritos  is  spoilt,  cf.  e.g.  8.  43  by  the  side  of  Theokr.  8, 18. 
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Altogether  these  rustic  poems  are  the  least  successful  works  of  the  poet ;  they  are 
devoid  of  all  rustic  freshness,  the  heavy  air  of  the  study  is  rather  suggested  in  the 
affected  formality  of  the  style,  the  superficiality  of  the  characterisation,  the  want 
of  dramatic  life,  the  confusion  between  the  ostensible  and  the  deeper  meaning,  and 
the  constant  admixture  of  things  unsuited  to  the  Graeoo-Sicilian  form  which  the 
poet  has  adopted.  Tityrus  (eel.  1)  and  Menalcas  (eel.  5.  9)  properly  denote  Vergil 
himself,  Daphnis  (eel.  5)  is  Caesar ;  in  ecL  8,  84  there  is  a  sudden  transition  from 
bucolic  surroundings  to  Pollio  and  Bavius  and  Mevius  (§  225,  8)  etc.  Eel.  4,  the 
bombastic  and  exaggerated  prophecy  of  a  new  golden  age,  is  entirely  foreign  to 
the  bucolic  style.  Cf.  CPeter,  Gesoh.  Boms  8, 105. — Gell.  9,  9,  4  sqq.  GAGebaubr, 
de  poett.  graec  bucol.,  imprimis  Theocriti,  carmm.  in  eclogis  a  V.  expressis,  vol.  I. 
Lpe.  1861;  quatenus  V.  in  epithetis  imitatus  sit  Theocritum,  Zwickau  1868. 
EBCttxkr,  d.  Verh.  v.  V.s  eel.  zu  Theokr.,  Insterb.  1878. 

8.  The  fashionable  theory  of  strophic  composition  was  applied  to  the  eclogues 
by  OBibbbck,  JJ.  75,  65,  and  subsequently  in  his  editions;  likewise  WHKolstkr, 
V.s  Eklogen  in  ihrer  stroph.  Gliederung  nachgewiesen  mit  Commentar,  Lpz.  1882. 
RMaxa,  ad  stroph.  Verg.  compositionem  (jeu  eel.  10),  Trebitsch  1878 ;  d.  stroph. 
Glieder.  in  V&  eel.  2  u.  10  nachgewiesen,  Treb.  1882.  Cf.  RPeiper,  JJ.  91,  344. 
95,  456.  97,  167.  Wrstphal,  griech.  Metrik  2  (1868),  xvin  and  the  sober  opinion 
of  PbWaokbb,  Phil.  SuppL  1,  896.  This  hypothesis  cannot  hold  its  ground  against 
an  unprejudiced  examination  of  the  eclogues  themselves.  That  which  is  a  matter 
of  course  in  the  amoebaean  songs  (e.g.  8,  60.  7,  21)  should  not  be  extended  to  the 
)x>ans  as  a  whole.  See  also  Madyig,  adv.  2,  29. 110.  Haao,  de  ratione  strophica 
carm.  buc.  Verg.,  Berl.  1875. 

4.  Vergil's  rustic  poems  (text,  transl.  and  explanation)  by  JHVoss  (I  and  II 
Buc,  HI  and  IV  Georg.)  Altona  1789-97  (»1800-80)  IV.  Eel.  and  georg.  by 
ChAxthox,  Lond.1 1882.  By  ASidowick,  Cambr.  1887.  Virg.  Buc.erkl.  v.  EGlaskk, 
Halle  1876.  Kolsters  commentary  on  the  buc.  see  n.  8. — A  translation  by 
CKOsiajtoer,  8tuttg.  1884  and  1858.  FWGkkthk,  V.s  Ekl.  metr.  libers,  m.  Einl. 
nb.  V*  Leben  u.  Fortleben  als  Dichter  u.  Zauberer  etc.,  Lpx,*  1855.  A  translation 
(with  georg.  and  youthful  poems)  by  W Binder,  Stuttg.  1856  and  HDCtscbxb  (eel. 
and  georg.),  Stuttg.  1884.  In  English  verse  by  C8Calvbhlby,  Camb.  1866. 
SPalmbk,  Lond.  1888. 

5.  PHopmans-Pekrlkahp.  ad  Virgilium  (eel.  and  georg.),  Mnemos.  10,  1. 
113.  229.  867.  TbLadewio,  Beurteilung  der  Peerlkampschen  Bern.  z.  d.  land). 
Gedd.  V.S,  Neustrelit*  1864. 

6.  CSchapbr,  de  eclogis  Verg.  interpretandis  et  emendandis,  Posen  1872. 
EGlaser,  V.  als  Naturdichter  u.  Theist ;  Einl.  su  Buk.  u.  George  Gutersloh  1880. 
— GBippart,  Beitr.  x.  ErkL  u.  Krit.  d.  V.  (eel.  1  und  2),  Prague  1869  (=Abh.  d.  k. 
bdhm.  Ges,  d.  Wiss.  6,  21.  *  FDCbaxouiok,  Virgil  and  Pollio,  an  essay  on  V.s  eel. 
2-5,  Basle  1876.  PWFrbtmCij.er,  die  messianische  (!  see  however  §  281,  4)  Weis- 
sagung  in  Vs  eel.  4,  Metten  1852.  GFSchomaxx,  op.  1,  50.  LGibsbbrbcut,  Da  maris 
2  (1861),  197.  WGebhardt,  ZfGW.28, 561.  BHormAXX,de  V.ecl.  IV.  interpretanda, 
Bossleben  1877.  ThPlCbs,  JJ.  101, 146.  115,69.  PAHWiMMEae,de  Verg.  eel.  quarta, 
MOnst.  1874.  OHellixoracs,  de  V.  eel.  IV,  Munst.  1875.  OGruppe,  Culte  und 
Mythen  1,  687.  MSoxxtao,  e,  Erkl.  virg.  Ekl.  (4  and  10).  Frankf.  a/O.  1886. 
RMaxa,  ZfoG.  84,  249.  On  eel.  6  GKettxer,  ZfGW.  82,  885.  HFlach,  JJ. 
117,  683.  CScHAPER,  ib.  859.  On  eel.  8  FOGObbel,  de  V.  eel.  VIII,  de  Theocr.  id. 
I  et  II  etc.,  Warendorf  1862.  JVabxbx,  Berl.  ind.  lect.  1888.  EvLeutsch,  Phil. 
22,214.   BP  riper,  JJ.  89,  456.   JUuemeb,  ZfoG.  28,  421.   On  eel.  2.  4. 10  EGlaser, 
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Verb.  Uer  Geraer  Phil.- Vers.  (Lpx.  1879)  56;  phil.  Ana.  9,  646;  J  J.  121,  247. 
GGkvers,  die  10  Eel.  desV.  eine  Parodie,  Verden  1864  (also  PhWaoiirb,  JJ.  91, 
778).  HFlach,  JJ.  119,  791.— StSteffajii,  Archaismen  u.  Vulgariamen  in  V.aecl., 
Mitterb.  1884.  KBbahdt,  de  re  metr.  in  eel.  V.,  in  the  Festachr.,  8al*wedel  1882. 
— Literary  reviews  (on  the  Eel.  und  Georg.)  by  H  and  TbPritzbchb,  JB.  1878,  808. 
1874/75  1,  254.  1876  2,  128.  1877  2,  76.  CSchaper  ib.  1882  2,  112.  See  also 
$  228,  9  ad  fin.  Edition  by  FHbrmks,  Dessau  1890.  Eel.  4 :  CPascai-,  Turin  1888. 
Eel.  8:  M.  Sommtao,  WschrfKlPh.  1888,  1418. 

227.  2)  Georgica,  four  books,  written  717/37-724/30.  The 
first  book  treats  of  agriculture,  the  second  of  the  cultivation  of 
trees,  the  third  of  domestic  animals,  and  the  fourth  of  bees.  It 
is  a  didactic  poem,  written  at  the  behest  of  and  dedicated  to 
Maecenas,  but  on  a  subject  so  well  suited  to  the  personal  inclina- 
tions and  gifts  of  the  poet,  that  in  it  the  pre-eminent  qualities  of 
the  Vergilian  muse  were  able  to  develop  themselves  most  freely 
and  luxuriantly.  The  subject  is  treated  with  evident  love  and 
the  enthusiasm  which  belongs  to  thorough  knowledge,  and 
glorified  and  idealised  as  much  as  its  character  permitted,  so 
that  even  the  didactic  parts  are  not  essentially  different  in  tone 
from  those  which  are  purely  poetical.  The  poem  has  thus  been 
rendered  the  most  perfect  of  the  larger  productions  of  Roman 
art-poetry. 

1.  Dokatub'  vita  20  (81)  deinde  (after  his  Buc.)  edidit  Qeorg%ca  tS  h  onorfni 
Afaecenati$.  25  (40)  georgica  tepiem  .  .  .  perftr.it  anni$.  (cf.  Skrv.  vita  Verg. 
p.  2,  9  Th.  item  propotuit  Maecenat  georgica,  quae  tcriptit  emendavitque  teptem  annit.) 
27  (42)  georgica  reverto  pott  actiacam  victoriam  Augu$to  atque  Atellae  reficiendaruin 
faucium  causa  commoranti  per  continuum  quadriduum  legit,  tutcipiente  Maecenate 
U'gendi  vicem  quotient  interpeUaretur  ipee  vocit  offentione.  We  see  that  the  work 
was  quite  ready  (about  the  middle  of  a.  725/29) ;  it  was  fit  for  publication  and 
may  have  been  so  for  several  months  already.  That  the  publication  was  then  not 
delayed  much  longer,  appears  probable  on  account  of  the  beginning  of  the 
elaboration  of  the  Aeneid.  A  second  edition  by  Vergil  himself  may  be  inferred 
from  Skkv.  eel.  10.  1/uit  autem  (Cornelius  Gallus,  see  §  282)  amicut  Vergilii,  adeo 
ut  quartue  georgicorum  (liber)  a  medio  (1.  815  sqq.)  utque  ad  finem  eiut  laudet  teneret, 
quot  pottea  (after  Gallus'  disgrace  and  death,  a.  727/27)  iubetUe  Augutto  in  Arittaei 
fabulam  commutavit.  See  on  georg.  4,  14  tciendum  .  .  .  ultimam  partem  huiua 
libri  e»ae  mutatam.  nam  laudet  Galli  habuit  locua  iUe  qui  nunc  Arista ei  et  Orphei 
continet  fabulam,  quae  inter ta  ett  pottquam  irato  Augutto  Oaliut  occitut  ett  (the 
,  statements  are  impugned  by  EKlkbs,  de  scriptoribus  aet.  Sullanae,  Berl.  1876, 
p.  »>.  JWano,  do  Serv.  ad  V.  eel.  10,  1  et  georg.  4,  1  annotatis,  Klagenfurt  1888). 
A  proposal  of  this  kind  would  never  have  been  made  to  Horace,  much  less  would 
he  have  acted  on  it.  But  Vergil  yielded  to  it,  and  a  second  edition  was  accord- 
ingly published  about  729/25,  this  re-issue  being  of  course  intended  for  publicity. 
But  it  is  in  itself  probable  that  the  poet  introduced  other  changes  also,  and 
some  traces  seem  to  point  to  this  quite  positively  iKibbrck,  prolegg.  28.  24.  80) ; 
but  they  cannot  have  been  very  thorough,  as  even  in  the  present  shape  of  the 
work  no  allusion  carries  us  earlier  than  717/87  or  later  than  724/80  or  725/29 
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(ib.  p.  14).  A  third  edition  may  be  inferred  from  Dohatcs'  vita  40  (58)  Vario  ac 
simul  Tuccae  scripta  sua  sub  ea  condiciione  legacit  ne  quid  ederent  quod  won  a  se 
ediium  essel,  as  this  implies  authority  to  republish  the  Bucolics  and  Georgics. 
It  may  be  gTanted  that  in  a  thinl  edition  by  another  hand  and  after  two  different 
farlier  editions  some  errors  might  arise ;  but  it  is  preposterous  to  speak  of  the 
unfinished  state  of  the  Georgia,  as  both  beginning  and  end  show  that  the  poet, 
for  his  part,  completed  the  work.  The  criticism  in  Rjbbeck's  Prolegg.  p.  81-48 
touches  only  insignificant  details,  or  proves,  if  anything,  tliat  the  poem  might 
perhaps  have  been  made  more  perfect  than  it  actually  is.  ATittl£r,  die  Zeit 
der  VerOffentlichung  der  Georg.,  Brieg  1857.  CSchairk,  de  georgicis  a  Vergilio 
emendatls,  Berl.  1878  (date  of  composition  728/31-725/29,  when  it  was  published, 
n-w  ed.  729.25;  against  this  ORiiujkck  Jen.  LZ.  1874,815.  EGlaseh,  JJ.  1(10, 
570).  FBoKuicf,  de  tempp.  qui  bus  Verg.  georg.  scripta  et  perfecta  siut,  Halle 
1875.   Coxibgtox,  joum.  of  phil.  1,  54  124. 

2.  For  the  subject-matter  Vergil  availed  himself  of  his  personal  observation 
and  ex}»erience  in  his  youth.  But  his  whole  bent  of  mind  would  also  induce 
him  to  consult  other  works,  especially  as  both  Greek  and  Roman  literature 
abounded  in  works  on  agriculture  (see  §  54).  Skhv.  georg.  1,  48  sane  sciendum 
Xeuophonlem  scripsisse  unttm  lib  run  oeconomicun,  cuius  pars  ultima  agricuUuram 
conlineL  de  qua  parte  multa  ad  hoc  opus  Vergiiius  transiulit  (?see  Mobsch  1.1.84) 
sicut  etiam  de  georyicis  Magonis  Afri  (§  54,  1),  Catonis  (§  122),  Varronis  (§  168), 
Ciceroni*  quoque  libra  tertio  oeconomicorum  (§  177«,  2),  qui  agricuUuram  continet.  On 
Hyginus  see  $  262,  8.  Quint.  10,  1,  56  quidf  .  .  .  Nicandrum  (for  the  fragments 
of  his  yeu>pytKd  see  OSthnkideh,  Nicandrea,  p.  79)  fru*tra  secuti  sunt  Macer  aUpie 
Vergiiius  f  and  Macs.  5,  22,  9  Sicander  huius  eat  auctor  historiae  (in  georg.  8,  891) ; 
cf.  Skhv.  georg.  2,  215.  In  the  passage  from  Quintilian  quoted  above,  it  is  not 
allowable  to  write  (with  BUngeb)  Macer  uUjue  Valgiu*  (§  241,  1);  this  is  shown 
by  the  words  in  Quintii.iax  immediately  following:  quidf  Eu i>horionem  tranxibi- 
must  quern  nisi  probasset  Vergiiius  idem,  numquam  etc.  Cf.  HMorsch  1.1.  52. 
OScunkioeh  1.1.  p.  74.  Mack.  5,  2,  4  vulgo  nota  sunt  quod  {Vergiiius)  Theo- 
critum  tibi  feceril  pastoralis  operit  auctorem,  rural is  Hesiodum  et  quod  in  ipsis 
grorgicis  tempcsiatui  serenitatisque  signa  de  Arati  phaenomenis  traxerU.  Gell.  9, 9,  8 
scite  et  considerate  Vergiiius,  cum  aut  Homeri  aut  Hesiodi  aul  Apollonii  aut  Parlhenii 
(cf.  ib.  18,  27,  1)  aut  Callimachi  aut  T/ieocriti  aul  quorundam  aliorum  locos  ejfingeret, 
partem  reliquit,  alia  expressit.  Pbob.  in  georg.  p.  42,  18  K.  ban*:  unirersam  dis- 
putationem  (georg.  1,  238)  certum  est  Vergil ium  transtulisse  ab  Eratost/tene,  cuius 
HUr  est  hexametri*  versibus  scriptus,  qui  Hermes  iuscribUur.  Plin.  NH.  18,  821 
Vergiiius  etiam  in  numeros  lunae  diyerenda  quaedam  putavit,  Democriti  secutus 
ostentationem.  But  the  constant  use  of  one  principal  author  cannot  be  proved. — 
AKxoche,  Verg.  graeca  exenipla  in  georg.,  Lips.  1877.  HMousch,  de  graec. 
auctoribusin  georg.  a  Verg.  expressis,  Halle  1878.  KBbamdt,  de  auetoribus  que* 
in  componendis  georg.  libr.  adumbraverit  Verg.,  Salzwedel  1884.— According  to 
Si: idas  v.  'Appta*6t  a  certain  Arrianos  composed  utrAtppamv  tm*  ytwfryiKuiir  tou 
lifpyiAXiov  iwuxUn.  Cf.  Meineke,  ana),  alex.  870.  Columella  is  an  ardent  admirer 
of  the  Georg.  (8, 1,  1.    7, 1,  3.    10,  praef.  3  and  v.  433  sqq.). 

3.  Editions  by  GWakekield,  Cantabrig.  1788,  JHVoss  (see  §  226,  4),'EGlaseb, 
Halle  1872,  JMabtyx,  transl.  and  notes,  Loud.  1811,TKkiqhtlky  (with  Bucol.), 
Lond.  1848,'CivJEHBAM  (forthcoming).— Translations  by  FWGKXTUKtQuedlinb.ia^J). 
CNOsiandek  (Stuttg.  1835  and  1853).  FOvNohdexklycht  (Bks.  1-3,  Bresl.  1876). 
RDBlackmore,  Lond.  1871  (verse).  JWMackail,  Lond.  1889  (with  Eel.,  prose). 
On  the  Georgica  see  in  Heyne-Wagxeb's  ed.  1,  265  and  others.   OHakow,  schedae 
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rrit.  ad  V.  poorer.,  Lissa  1868;  ZfGW.  17,  78.  'FBockkmC llct,  V.  G.  nach  PUn  o. 
Motive  erklttrt,  Stade  1879.  'KBoobleii,  z.  Erk).  v.  V.  Georg.,  Darrost.  187*2. 
Mowmskx,  zn  den  Scholien  der  Georg.,  RhM.  16,  422;  cf.  17.  148.  'HSckmakk, 
annotatt.  in  gp.  4,  1-314,  Nei«*>  1870.  WHKol»tek,  JJ.  125,  698.  183.  349. 
FvasWaubiisei.  de  Verg.  georg.,  Ftr.  1888.  HRo»tagho,  Verg.  qua*  rom. 
ex'tmpla  necutus  sit  in  georg.,  Flor.  1888.— On  the  metre  of  the  Georg.  cf.  ScaArsa 
(n.  4  in  fin.)  p.  -K>  together  with  ORibbeck,  Jenaer  LZ.  1874,  316. 

228.  3)  Aeneis,  twelve  books,  commeiiced  c.  725/29  bat 
not  completed  when  the  poet  died  (a.  735/19)  and  published  by 
L.Varius  and  Tucca  contrary  to  his  express  desire.  The  Aeneid 
turns  on  the  fortunes  of  Aeneas,  the  founder  of  a  second  Ilium 
and  indirectly  of  Rome,  and  the  ancestor  of  the  Julian  family. 
The  great  difficulties,  which  are  inseparable  from  the  literary 
epic,  were  in  the  case  of  Vergil  heightened  by  the  subject  he 
had  chosen.  Naevius  and  Ennius  in  their  heroic  poems  narrated 
to  the  Romans  the  great  deeds  of  their  forefathers  and  thus  could 
count  upon  the  sympathy  of  their  readers :  Vergil  undertook  to 
interest  them  in  a  hero  who  was  neither  a  Roman  nor  an  Italian, 
whose  connection  with  Rome  was  based  on  a  literary  legend,  or 
even  on  an  imposition,  a  hero  whose  personality,  whose  deeds  had 
no  hold  on  the  people,  and  on  whose  behalf  Vergil  had  to  awaken 
an  interest  in  his  readers  by  inventing  for  him  artificial  links 
and  connections  both  with  the  past  and  the  present.  He  could 
not,  as  did  the  Greeks,  draw  materials  ready  to  his  hand  from 
the  living  spring  of  legend  or  from  history,  but  was  obliged  to 
amass  them  laboriously  for  himself,  and  to  cast  them  in  a  poetic 
mould,  struggling  as  best  he  could  with  the  barren  and  intract- 
able Italian  tradition.  For  this  purpose  the  poet  partly  availed 
himself  of  the  Greek  epic  writers,  and  partly  relied  on  his  exten- 
sive studies  of  native  legends,  customs,  traditions  and  localities ;  he 
blended  Greek  and  Italian  characteristics,  and  thus  formed  for  his 
narrative  a  background  which,  though  consistent,  was  artificial  and 
far  removed  from  the  Homeric  truth  to  nature.  On  the  whole, 
whoever  compares  Vergil  with  his  unapproached  and  unapproach- 
able model,  Homer,  will  find  him  sadly  wanting  in  the  creative 
and  inventive  faculty,  fresh  resource,  simplicity  and  vivacity. 
The  events  are  but  superficially  explained,  for  the  action,  except 
in  the  second  and  fourth  book,  is  halting,  the  personages  are  not 
sharply  defined  and  characterised  and  distinct  from  one  another, 
and  the  hero  himself  is  weak  and  leaves  us  indifferent.  Yet  in 
spite  of  all  this  Vergil  succeeded  in  creating  for  his  country  a 
national  and  patriotic  although  somewhat  courtly  epic,  which  did 
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ample  justice  to  the  times  in  which  he  lived,  and  for  which  his 
contemporaries  and  posterity  rewarded  the  poet  with  extravagant 
admiration.  And  indeed,  unreserved  praise  is  due  to  the  solemn, 
dignified,  and  truly  Roman  tone  and  colouring  of  the  whole,  to 
the  splendour  of  the  descriptions,  to  the  psychological  analysis, 
where  the  rhetorical  and  lyrical  bent  of  the  poet  manifests  itself 
in  peculiar  delicacy  and  deep  insight,  and  lastly  to  the  gorgeous 
richness  and  masterly  handling  in  diction  and  versification. 
Roman  and  Romance  ears  have  always  been  charmed  with  this 
aristocratic  elegance,  and  we  feel  at  least  the  music  of  his 
sonorous  and  beautiful  lines. 

1.  From  the  promise  georg.  3,  46  (mox  tamen  ardentis  accingar  dicere  pugnas 
Caesaris,  etc.)  we  should  rather  infer  an  epic  poem  in  honour  of  Octavianus,  but 
with  the  Emperor's  approbation  (or  according  to  Serving  at  his  desire)  the  subject 
was  extended.  About  728/2*3  Propertius  was  already  acquainted  with  this  exten- 
sion of  the  design  :  see  Prop.  3,  34,  61.  Cf.  Donat.  80  (45),  ib.  25  (40)  Aeneida  XI 
jmr/ecit  (relatively  speaking)  annis.  23  (34)  Aeneida  prosa  prius  oratione  Jirmatam 
digestamque  in  XII  libros  particulatim  componere  instituit,  prout  liberet  quidquey  et 
nihil  in  ordinem  accipiens.  (23=35)  ac  ne  quid  impetum  moraretur  quaedam  im- 
perfecta transmisit,  alia  levissimis  verbis  veluti  fulsil,  qua  per  iocum  pro  tibicinibus 
inlerponi  aubat  ad  sustinendum  opus,  donee  solidae  columbae  advenirent.  Hence  we 
learn  that  Vergil  attacked  the  poetical  elaboration  of  his  prose-sketch  in  various 
places,  just  as  his  inclination  prompted  him,  not  keeping  to  the  order  of  his 
design.  By  this  method  of  work  a  quantity  of  rather  incongruous  matter  must 
have  been  produced,  and  also,  in  the  course  of  time,  poetic  motives  may  have 
become  transformed  and  new  ones  introduced  :  it  was  intended  that  these  irregu- 
larities should  be  removed  and  smoothed  down  (§  225,  5)  in  the  three  years' 
revision  which  Vergil  contemplated.  CHIbekliji,  Phil.  47.  310.  Conjectures  as 
to  the  earlier  or  later  elaboration  of  the  separate  books  in  FCosrads'  work  (n.  4). 
HGeoroii,  on  b.  3  of  the  Aeneid  (Festschr.  der  Qymn.  Wurttemb.,  Stuttg.  1877, 
63),  RSabbadini,  riv.  di  fil.  15,  1.  Doxat.  30  (45)  Aeneidos  vixdum  coeptae  tanla 
exstitit  fama  ut  Sex.  Propertius  non  dubitarerit  sic  praedicare  (see  above),  (31=46) 
Augustus  vero-nam  forte  expeditions  Cantabrica  (a.  729/25)  aberat— supplicibus  atque 
etiam  minacibus  per  iocum  liUeris  ejHagitaret  ut  4  sibi  de  Aeneide  prima  carminis 
uvtrjpa<p^  eel  quodlibet  kCSKow  mitleretur.*  cut  tamen  muUo  pott  perfeclaque  demum 
materia  (which  does  not  include  diction  and  style  of  the  whole)  Ires  omnino  libros 
recitavit,  iecundum,  quartum  et  sexlum.  GBoiksier,  rev.  de  phil.  8,  1  conjectures 
not  without  probability  that  the  Aeneid  was  published  a.  737/17  (cf.  n.  2  1. 8),  as 
Horace  first  mentions  the  legend  of  Aeneas  in  the  carro.  saec.  (cf.  Kiksslino  on 
Hor.  c.  saec.  49)  and  afterwards  with  increasing  frequency.   Cf.  §  234,  6  ad  fin. 

2.  DowATtV  vita  39  (62)  egerat  ( VergUius)  cum  Vario,  prius  quam  Italia  de- 
cederet,  ut  si  quid  ipsi  accidisset  Aeneida  combureret ;  at  is  ita  facturum  se 
pemegarat;  igitur  in  extrema  valiludine  assidue  scrinia  desideravit  crematurut 
ipse;  verum  nemine  offer ente  nihil  quidem  nominaiim  de  ea  cavit.  (40=53)  ceterum 
eidem  Vario  ac  simul  Tuccae  (Plotius  Tucca  Donat.  37=56)  scripta  sua  sub  ea  con- 
dicione  legavit  ne  quid  ederent  quod  non  a  se  editum  esset.  (41=59)  edidit  aulem 
auctore  Augusta  Varius,  sed  tummatim  emendata,  ut  qui  versus  etiam  impcrjectos  sicut 
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erant  reliquerit.  Hieronym.  on  Euseb.  chron.  a.  Abr.  2000=787/17  Varius  et  Tucca, 
Vergili  et  Horati  con  tuber  nal-es,  poetae  habentur  inlustres  (we  do  not  know  from 
other  sources  that  Tucca  was  himself  a  poet),  qui  Aeneidum  postea  libros  emenda- 
runt  sub  lege  ea  ut  nihil  adderent.  Skrv.  prooem.  to  Aen.  p.  2,  10  Th.  postea  ab 
Augusto  Aeneidem  propositam  scripsit  annis  XI;  ted  nee  ementlavit  nee  edidit,  untie 
earn  moriens  praecepit  incendi.  Augustus  vero,  ne  Ionium  opus  periret,  Tuccani  et 
Varium  hoc  lege  iussit  emendare  (cf.  Dohat.  vita  V.  87  =56)  ut  superjlua  demerent, 
nihil  adderent  (amen.  Doubtful  instances  of  their  editoral  labour  are  quoted  by 
Serv.  Aen.  2,  567.  588  (cf.  Skrv.  prooem.  Aen.  p.  2,  §  22  Th.).  4,  436.  5,  871.  7,  464. 
Nisus  in  Don.  v.  Verg.  42  (60).  Eirbeck,  prolegg.  90.  Superjlua  demere  can  only 
be  understood  of  various  readings  etc.,  but  cannot  be  traced  now  with  anything 
like  certainty.  But  see  also  Gell.  17, 10,  6  quae  procrastinata  sunt  ab  eot  ut  post 
recenserentur,  et  absolvi  quoniam  mors  praeverterat  nequiverunt,  nequaquam  porta  rum 
etegantissimi  nomine  atque  iudicio  digna  sunt,  Uaque  cum  morbo  oppressus  adventart 
mortem  videret  peticit  oravitque  a  suis  amicissimis  impense  ut  Aeneida,  quam  nondum 
satis  elimavisset,  adolerenU 

3.  The  conjecture  of  LLeksch  (Suddeutsche  Schulzeit.  4,  2,  88  and  Mus.  d. 
rhein-westphal.  Schulm.  8.  1845)  that  the  Aeneid  was  originally  calculated  to  fill 
21  books,  each  of  the  size  of  a  book  of  the  Georgics,  and  that  the  present  diviaiou 
was  not  by  Vergil  himself,  is  only  supported  by  the  analogy  of  the  Homeric 
poems  (though  this  may  also  have  prevented  a  modest  poet  like  Vergil  from  fixing 
on  the  number  24),  but  is  contradicted  by  the  express  testimony  of  Dosatus  (or  rather 
Suetonius),  vita  23  (34).  See  also  ThBirt,  autik.  Buchweaen  295.  The  opinion 
that  Vergil  intended  to  pursue  his  subject  beyond  the  death  of  Turnus,  to  the 
final  settlement  of  Aeneas  in  Latium,  is  at  variance  with  all  the  information  we 
possess,  which  implies  only  a  qualitative  incompleteness,  and  with  distinct  hints 
in  the  poem  itself :  see  12,  803.  819.  838.   See  WHertzberg's  Aeneid  p.  iv. 

4.  In  a  work  confessedly  unfinished  and  destined  by  its  author  to  destruction 
it  is  a  mere  matter  of  course  that — besides  the  great  artistic  blemishes  (see  n.  5) — 
there  should  be  blemishes  in  detail,  incongruities,  gaps,  contradictions,  errors 
of  memory  and  calculation.  JMarklano  already  (praef.  to  Stat.  Silv.  ad  fin.) 
observes  that  in  the  Aeneid  nonnulla  sunt  contradictoria,  mulia  languida,  exilia, 
nugatoria,  spiritu  et  maiestate  carminis  heroici  defecta,  and  Peerlkamp  (in  his  ed.  of 
the  Aen.,  Leid.  1848)  explained  these  defects  in  his  peculiar  manner,  by  inferring 
the  existence  of  interpolations  in  the  passages  at  fault.  Incongruities  in  the 
first  six  books  are  pointed  out  by  FCojnrads,  quaestt.  Virg.,  Treves  1863 ;  cf. 
CSchCcer,  quaestt.  Verg.,  Greifsw.  1883, 1.  Throughout  the  whole  poem  ORibbeck, 
prolegg.  p.  59,  follows  the  example  of  Peerlkamp,  and  even  attempts  the  hopeless 
task  of  discriminating  what  blemishes  may  be  due  to  the  imperfect  state  of  the 
poem,  and  which  to  interpolation.  Cf.  also  ThLadewig,  einige  Stellen  des  V., 
Xeustrelitz  1853.  TuBbrok,  griech.  Lit.-Gesch.  1,  589.  That  all  the  books 
(though  to  a  different  extent)  are  in  an  unfinished  state  is  proved  by  the  imperfect 
lines  (about  60),  which  occur  in  all.  Cf.  on  this  HWendland,  ZfG W.  29,  885. 
WGebhardi,  J  J.  119,  566.  On  an  early  completion  (before  Seneca)  of  such  a  half 
line  see  Bucheleb,  RhM.  34,  623.  The  attempts  to  explain  the  incomplete  Lines  as 
the  result  of  artistic  intention  and  a  metrical  innovation  of  the  poet  have  been 
unsuccessful.  So  Skrv.  Aen.  4,  861  et  oratorie  ibi  Jinivit  ubi  vis  argumenti  substitit 
(cf.  Ses.  suas,  2,  20.  AEussner,  Phil.  48,  466);  also  MZille,  die  unvollendeten 
Verse  der  Aen.,  Lpr,  1865,  reprinted  in  his  transl.  of  the  Aen.,  Lpz.  1868,  861. 
AWeidnbr's  Comment,  on  Aen.  I  and  II  p.  27.  F WMCnscher,  die  unvollst.  Verse 
in  V.s  Aen.,  Jauer  1879. 
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5.  The  belief  that  the  Romans  were  descended  from  a  Trojan  colony,  led  by 
Aeneas  into  Latium,  in  the  Sibylline  books  called  Aeneadae,  may  perhaps  origin- 
ally have  been  caused  by  the  Greek  worship  of  Aphrodite  on  the  coasts  of  Italy, 
and  subsequently  formulated   and  fostered  in  the  vain  nobles  by  nattering 
Greeks,  but  it  was  officially  utilised  at  Rome  as  early  as  the  first  Punic  war :  see 
Jl'stir.  28, 1,  5.   Scrr.  Claud.  25.   This  connection  with  the  Trojans  subsequently 
became  one  of  the  standing  beliefs  with  Roman  historians  and  poets.  •  ASchkbkn, 
de  poet  is  Aeneae  fugam  atque  fata  ante  Virgilium  describentibus,  Munstereifel 
182a  •  JAHild,  la  legende  d*Enee  avant  Virgile,  Par.  1883.    FCacbb,  d.  rOni. 
Aeneassage  von  Naev.  bis  Virg.,  J  J.  Suppl.  15,  95 ;  'de  fabb.  graecis  ad  Romatu 
conditam  spect.,  Berl.  1884. '  EWorkkr,  d.  Wanderungen  des  Aen.,  bei  Dion.  Hal.  u. 
Virg.,  Lpjs.  1882.   HNettlrship,  journ.  of  phil.  9,  29,  and  in  general  Schwkoler, 
RG.  1,  279,  esp.  307.   Prkllkr-Jordax,  rom.  Myth.  2,  810.   MZobllkr,  Latium  u. 
Rom.  (Lpz.  1878)  70.   But  this  legend  had  not  received  special  treatment  before 
Vergil.    In  the  time  of  Augustus,  the  national  motive  was  still  further  increased 
by  the  interest  of  the  reigning  dynasty,  whose  legendary  tradition  was  that  Aeneas 
tlirough  his  son  Iulus=A8eanius  was  the  ancestor  of  the  gens  Iulia.   Vergil  chiefly 
dwells  on  this  providential  mission  of  his  hero,  and  forgets  to  represent  him  act- 
ing.   Throughout,  Vergil  formed  his  hero  much  in  imitation  of  himself:  soft- 
hearted, given  to  tears  (cf.  §  225,  4  ad  fin.),  full  of  piety,  accessible  to  the  noblest 
feelings,  but  without  personal  energy,  always  led  and  pushed  on  by  the  gods  or 
by  others.   As  the  frail  progenitor  of  a  princely  race  he  is  anxiously  watched 
by  the  gods  and,  conscious  of  his  great  task,  he  shuns  dangerous  adventures  as 
much  as  possible.   This  is  indeed  a  critical  position  for  the  hero  of  an  epic 
I>oera,  and  it  is  this  radical  defect  which  renders  a  great  part  of  the  Aeneid 
flat  and  lifeless,  not  to  say  oppressively  dull.    Besides  this,  the  whole  legend 
of  Aeneas,  in  its  relation  to  Rome,  was  an  artificial  production,  which  had  no 
roots  in  national  tradition,  no  ramification  with  public  life,  and  Vergil  liad  first 
to  gain  such  connection  for  it.    He  endeavours  to  keep  down  all  doubts  by 
consistently  and  intentionally  identifying  Trojan  and  Hellenic  traits  with  those 
of  Italy,  and  by  blending  legend  and  history  ;  but  through  this  something  untrue, 
contradictory  and  characterless  has  invaded  his  narrative,  an  uncertainty  in  the 
whole  foundation  and  atmosphere  not  to  be  repaired  by  any  local  colouring,  which 
Wrgil  certainly  endeavoured  to  realise  and  frequently  did  realise  (see  below). 
The  language  and  tone  of  the  Aeneid  in  contrast  with  the  simplicity  of  Homer 
appear  constantly  stilted,  the  average  style  of  the  poem  is  so  artificially  elevated 
as  to  leave  no  room  for  a  successful  gradation  to  a  climax  in  really  pathetic  pas- 
sages, and  in  spite  of  a  multitude  of  brilliant  points,  one  misses  a  just  distribution 
of  light  and  shade  through  the  whole.    WHertzrehg,  pref.  to  his  review  of  the 
Aen.  p.  ix.    This  want  could  not  be  overcome  by  the  faithful  scholarly  industry 
which  Vergil  devoted  to  his  work :  we  must  acknowledge  it  in  spite  of  all  the 
sympathy  with  which  Vergil's  personality  and  his  performance  inspire  us,  and  we 
must  not  subscribe  to  that  adoring  admiration  of  hidden  beauties  in  which  a 
hysterical  aesthetic  ism  has  recently  indulged.   Cf.  Vergil's  own  confession  in  his 
letter  to  Augustus  in  Macr.  1,  24,  11  paene  vilio  menli*  tantum  opus  ingrestu* 
mVii   videor,  cum   praesrrtim    .    .    .    alia  quoque  ttudia   ad   id  optut  multoque 
]>otiora  impertiar.— Vergil  honestly  strove  by  immersing  himself  in  the  past,  and 
by  the  study  of  the  works  of  Cato,  Varro  and  others  to  give  to  his  work  a  local 
Italian  tone.    In  Macr.  1,  24,  16  the  poets  knowledge  of  itu  pontificium  and  iui 
augurale  conspicuous  in  the  Aeneid  is  praised  ;  8,  1, 6  sqq.  the  same  praise  is  given 
in  reference  to  inftrorum  deorum  cultus ;  8,  2,  7  to  his  prof  undo  tcitntia,  as  seen  in 
his  verljorum  proprietor  in  descriptions  of  sacrifices,  etc.  1,  24, 18  it  is  stated  that  he 
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n$trologiam  totamque  philatophiam  .  .  .  operi  mo  .  .  .  ad*per»it.  So  also 
Skkv.  Aen.  6,  1  tolus  qnidem  Vergiliu*  icientia  plenum  est  etc. ;  on  2,  57  taepe  dictum 
eat  Verj/ilium  inr>enta  occtuione  meniionem  iuria  pontificii  facere  in  quarnnqne  persona. 
S^'  also  Niiciu.hr,  rom.  Geaeh.  1',  112.  217. — General  praise  of  the  Aeneid,  and 
of  Vergil,  in  Ovid.  am.  1,  15,  25.  AA.  8,  837.  rem.  am.  896.  trist.  2,  533.  Pboi-. 
3,  34,  65  (we  on  this  EHkydknbkich,  de  Propertio  Vergilii  praecone  in  d.  com- 
menUtt.  philol.  seinin.  (Lips.  1874)  1).  Quixt.  10,  1,  56.  86.  Stat.  Theb.  12,  616 
and  others. — ChVi.kBonstettks,  voyage  sur  la  scene  ties  dix  derniers  livres  de 
l'Kneide,  Geneva  1HIV1 — 18  II.  HTopkkr,  Virg.  geographia  in  Aen.,  Arnstadt  1828 
—3-1  IV.  LLkksch,  de  morum  in  V.  Aen.  habitu,  Bonn  1836:  die  Idee  u.  antiquar. 
Bed.  d.  Aen.,  Mus.  d.  rhein-westph.  Schulni.  2,1.  18;  antiquitt.  Verg.  ad  vitam 
>>opuli  rom.  deacriptae,  Bonn  1848.  ECollilieix.  la  couleur  locale  dans  I'Eneide, 
Par.  1881.  AGookl,  JJ.  89,  658.  CuMurr,  antiquitt.  rom.  in  Aen..  Halle  1864. 
yt  ANotL,  Virgile  et  Italic,  Par.  1865.  '  ABociiot,  de  morum  indole  in  V.  Aen.,  Par. 
1876 

6.  Mace.  1,  21,  IS  praedicarim  quanta  de  iiraecvt  cautus  ft  tamquam  aliud  agens 
modo  artijici  di*$immlatione  modo  profesta  imitation*  tran*tulerit.  But  Asoi.sits 
defended  Vergil  against  charges  circa  historiam  fere  et  quod  pleraque  ab  Homero 
sumpttisset  (vita  46^64).  From  the  Homeric  poems  Vergil  derived  his  whole  epic 
economy  and  method  as  well  as  numerous  details  \  forging  of  weapons,  description  of 
the  shield  etch  and  especially  the  device  of  commencing  with  the  Litter  part  of  the 
wanderings  of  Aeneas  and  making  him  describe  hi*  preceding  adventures  by  way 
of  episode ;  in  the  same  way,  b.  6  is  entirely  in  the  style  of  the  Odyse.  b.  11  and 
the  nrst  half  of  the  Aeneid  (the  wanderings)  may  be  said  to  be  in  imitation  of 
the  Odyssey,  while  the  second  half  (the  battles A  imitates  the  Iliad.  Its  wboh* 
tone  and  spirit  are.  of  course,  diametrically  opposed  to  that  of  Homer.  Becent 
literature  besides  the  works  quoted  §  225,  5_:  LMt llir.  de  re  metr.  21*.  223.  307. 
322,  PKunrva.  de  Verg.  uuiutore  poetu  Graev.,  Ros:.  1870.  MWrms.  qua 
ratioae  Verg.  in  Aen.  aut  locuturum  aliquem  aut  lucutimi  esse  indicaverit.  Pnisb. 
l**v\  KF.uulxk,  d.  Uuterwvlt  V.s.  ZfoG.  30.  600.  721.  DBiccoaost.  quib.  in  rebus 
V.  Horn.  alicsque  iuutatus  singular*  in^nium  pn*iat.  Yen.  1>79.  II.  FHxxsn». 
V.s  Aen.  vergliehen  in.  Horn..  Dresden  l>7v*-Sl  III.  HB>cvik«,  vgL  ErkL  der 
Schi!depisoUen  in  Horn.  II.  u.  V.  Aen..  OberhoiLtbrun  1^1.  JLrsiAK.de  hom»»rici* 
similitudmibus  ap.  V.,  Joum.  d.  russ.  Mix-  d.  Vclkaaufk.1.  1^1.  KNekskaas. 
uugvsehukte  Verweudung  houi.  Motive  in  d.  Aen..  Pkvn  1SS2.  PCackx.  r. 
Versuuiduis  der  uachahmeiideu  Kunst  des  V..  Kiel  iSv*.  The  substanoe  of  th- 
s  wnd  book  is  taken  from  the  Cvclc  pxfts  P-smd^r  •  Mack.  5.  2.  4.  and  b.  4  _* 
imitated  from  the  fourth  book  Jjl^'u  and  Mede^.  of  A  poll-Li.*  Ehod;>«h  Among 
the  Roman  p«.vts»  Vergil  has  especialy  availed  r  of  En :-, ; -is  ^.g.  -S4»>  .  as 
has  Uvii  shown  bv  $».av:ts  in  many  passa^r**  of  bus  <.vmz_.entj.ry.  and  by  Mack,  t«. 
1  ,see  ar»K>ThKLA  d.  Findu*  des  Enn.  auf  V„  Silrb.  1*7*  .  ::k-wi^  mom  rrrb*  *** 
•rri  t>  -  swj  11-vf.v  ef  {HtAfwe  L*\~>*eti  ih'mTi  •:v>!<  **■  -si  tx»e  I  -rrj^tnvt  rvfVnuf 
^kxi.  1.  21.  7  of  Mia  !.!.  .    On  r'.ie  other  hA:.oi  th^  cvi^ciiiHiiovs  of  «tr5*:m 

w  nh  Na->  i-j*.  Fur.  .->  i  I'.^JL  >  and  other  Ron-it.  ■  :     ;»:e:sirt  j. robubly  accidental 

7.  Cv .  Hay  nil,        carcun-*  epivv  V;rg„  in         ed-  2.  1 :  de  re  ram  in  Ace 
tructaakru.nl  i:.%"enT:one.  :b.  37;  censuru  eor'im  qMae  m  Aen.  oeconcm^a  rep n* hex a. 
•^wsuct.  tb.  3.  S"»4.    FFr;ssot.  rrt-ides  xur  Vi.rg..  a  ciat-  jvec  reus  >s  prtrt-s  ep:q 
«-i  dramAt.  a---  adc.  et  Jes  m».*ienies,  Pat.  1>2»S  IV.         VSaa-Lak.  the  S^tnan  p».'et» 

:  the  Augustaji  &ge    Virgil  Oxf.  »  K-  kp ixxtti    *  231.  12  in  in. - 

M\muB«:r,  tectnrw  and  es»ys  S*7 ;  cf.  aIso  *  221.  1  A«i  in.  >*»;■_»-*.  -  Hi-  J»*r 
rapport  a  :"art  de  .a  gwrre  .Mem.  de  i'Acad.  des  _n?»_r.  V  :.  24.  Nakwi  I 
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guerres  de  C6sar  209  has  accused  Vergil  of  great  ignorance).  RWiechmaxn,  <le 
Aen.  libri  II  compositione,  Potsd.  1876.  HGeoboii,  on  b.  3  of  the  Aen.,  in  the 
Festschr.  der  wiirttemb.  Gymnasien  (Stuttg.  1877)  63 ;  die  politische  Tendenz  der 
Aen.,  Stuttg.  1880.  ThPlOss,  d.  Reia  erzahlender  Dicht.  und  die  Aen.,  Basle  1882; 
V.  nnd  die  epiache  Kunst,  Lp*.  1884.   CL  also  n.  L 

a  Recent  separate  editions  of  the  Aen.  by  CThikl  (with  elucidations,  Brl. 
1834.  1838  II),  PHofmak-Peerlkamp  (ed.  et  adnot.,  Leid.  1813  II),  GWGowrau 
(illustr..  Quedlinb.  «  1876),  WGebhardi  and  PMaun  (for  students,  Paderb.  1880 
s^q.),  OBbosix  (Gotha  1883),  KS  abba  Dim  (Turin  1885).— On  b.  I.  and  II.  a  com- 
mentary by  AWewxrr,  Lpz.  1869.  L.  I-VI  by  LSchmiti,  Lond.  1879.  TLPapii.- 
i.om  and  AEHaiqh,  Oxford,  1890. 

9.  FCoxradb,  quaestt.  Verg.,  Treves  1863;  ventorum  ap.  Vcrg.  turl»e,  Essen 
1872.  Madvio,  adv.  crit.  2,  29.  HNettlksbip,  suggestions  introductory  to  the 
Aen.,  in  his  lect.  and  essays  97.  WKloixek  (see  §  231,  11).  ThPluss,  JJ.  103, 
396.  Ill,  <35.  115,69.  121,545.  125,  4a  403.  819.  '  CWNauck,  notes  on  V.  Aen. 
1.  1-405,  Konigsb.  NXL  1862;  Aen.  1,  406-760,  ib.  1869;  Aen.  2,  1-100,  ib.  187-1; 
ZfGW.  28,  709.  29,  75.  H Brandt,  zur  Krit.  u.  Exegese  v.  V.  Aen.  I-IIT,  Bernb. 
1876;  ZfGW.  28,  82.  KKappes,  notes  on  V.  Aen.  (B.  I-IV)  I  Freib.  i.  Br. 
1859.  II  Const  1863.  Ill  Donauesch.  1870.  IV  ib.  1S7L  •  JKvrala,  Vergil- 
studien  (esp.  on  Aen.  I-VI),  Prague  1871 ;'  neue  Beitr.  z.  Erkl.  d.  Aen.,  Pragne  1881. 

n  JHkxrv,  a  voyage  of  discoverv  in  the  Aen.  I-VI,  Dresd.  1853;  in  German  in  his 
/  Adv.  Virgiliana,  PhiL  11,  480.  597.  12,  24a  13,  629.  17,  627;  Aeueidea,  or 
/  critical  and  other  remarks  on  the  Aen.,  I  Lond.  1873 ;  II  Dublin  1879.  WGkbhardi, 
/  zum  2.  Teil  der  Aon.,  Meseritz  1879 ;  ZfGW.  32,  200 :  JJ.  119,  561.  KPohlig,  Beitr. 
z.  Krit.  u.  ErkL  zur  Aen.  B.  I  u.  II,  S*«ehausen  1871.  80  IL  FWMCxscheb,  Phil. 
39,  173.  HFlacu,  zur  Chronologie  von  Aen.  B.  Ill,  JJ.  107,  853.  JStaxko,  de 
Victorii  eomraentariis  ineditis  in  Aen.  L  IV,  Munich  1851.  GKettxeb,  R  5  der 
Aen.,  ZfGW.  33,  64L  KZacoeu  (on  Aen.  1,  406),  JJ.  121.  577.  FSchoi.l,  RhM.  11, 
18.  PCorhsks,  RhM.  41.  242.  GHeidtmann  (1.  II),  in  the  Festschr.  v.  Wesel  18KJ; 
B  »itr.  zur  Emend,  der  Aen.  (1,  695  sqq.),  Wesel  1884 ;  Emendationen  (!!)  zur  Aen.  I 
u.  IV,  Coblenz  1885.  EG  boss,  Krit.  u.  Exeg  z.  Aen.,  Niirnb.  1883.  GSciiroeter, 
z.  Krit.  u.  ErkL  d.  Aen.,  Glogau  1885  II.  EBabrex*,  JJ.  129,  391.  131,  385.  135, 
259.  807. "  ThOesteblex  (see  §  240,  9).—  Literary  reviews  by  EBahrens,  JB.  1873, 
211.  1874/75  1,216.  1876  2,149.  1877  2,50.  1878  2,113.  1879  2,140.  HGknthk, 
ib.  1880  2,  114.  1883  2,  1*5.  PDecticke  (also  on  Buc  and  GeorgA  ZfGW.  36, 
Jahresbericht  100;  39,  Jahresber.  233.  CSciinoKTER,  Beitrage  z.  Krit,  u.  Erkl. 
der  Aen.  Ill,  Neisse  1888.  LHavkt.  Aen.  6,  618  sqq.  rev.  de  phiL  12,  145. 
RSabbadini,  studi  critici  sulla  Eneide,  Lonigo  1889.  EBkaxdes  (B.  6  and  8),  JJ. 
1  11,  59.  141. 

10.  Translations  by  CLNecfkeb  (Fraukf.  1816,  Stuttg  1830  sqq.),  WBindke 
(Stuttg.  1857),  and  esp.  by  WABHkrtzjikrg  (see  also  his  introd.  and  notes),  Stuttg. 
1859.  In  English  (prose),  by  JWMackail,  Loud.  1885,  (verse)  by  JCuxixoros, 
Loud.*  1881,  WMoBKift,  Lond.  1876,  WJThorkuill,  Dublin  18Su\ 

229.  Besides  these  great  and  undoubtedly  genuine  works  of 
Vergil  we  possess  also  a  number  of  smaller  poems,  which  bear  his 
name  with  less  justice. 

L  Doxatos'  vita  17  (28)  poeticam  puer  adhuc  auspicatus  i»  Bali  slam  ludi 
uiaf/istrum  ob  infamiavt  latrociniorum  cooptrtum  lapidibu*  diatichon  fecit:  'monte  sub 
Juk  etc'  deinde  catoleclon  et  priapeia  (§  230,  5,  2}  et  epiyrammaia  et  dircu,  item  ci.  im 
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(d  rupam  adds  Bviirkns)  et  culicem  cum  essd  annorum  XVI.  (Here  follows  an 
analysis  of  the  latter).  19  (80)  scripsit  diam  de  qua  ambigitur  Ad  nam  'see  §  9*7 
tiwx  cum  res  romanat  incoliassd  .  ,  .  ad  bucotica  tranriit.  Donatus  (i.e.  Sutflonii:;* ' 
would  therefore  seem  to  consider  all  these  poems  as  works  of  Vergil's  youth.  Th- 
ao-called  Skrvius  (introd.  to  the  Aen.  p.  1,  8  Th.)  primum  a  VergUio  ho>-  distie.'on 
/actum  est  in  Balidam  latronem  :  1  monte  etc.'  scripsit  diam  sept  em  sice  oeto  librvm  ho-  . 
drift,  Adnam,  culicem,  priapeia,  catalepton  (so  cod.  Paris,  catdepton  V.  Bormauni  : 
catalecton  the  rest  of  the  MSS.,  see  §  280,  5,  1),  epigrammata,  copam,  diras  (§  200,  2  . 
According  to  this  the  poems  had  probahly  been  formed  even  before  Suetonius 
into  a  collection,  which  bore  the  name  of  Vergil.  In  our  MSS.  it  is  entitled 
Virgilii  iutenalis  ludi  libdlus  or  teptem  ioca  iurenalia  Virgilii.  These  poem*  have 
come  down  to  us  with  a  strong  admixture  of  foreign  matter.  The  extant  MSS.  g> 
back  to  an  original  collection,  which  consisted  of  the  works  named  by  Servius  and 
Donatus,  arranged  in  the  following  order:  culex,  dirae,  copa,  Aetna,  ciris,  priap»M 
(83-85),  catelapta.  To  these  were  then  added  est  et  non,  de  viro  bono,  de  robin 
nascentibus,  moretum  (see  n.  2  sqq.)  and  others.  Epigrammata  (specially  men- 
tioned by  Servius  and  Donatus)  is  only  a  secondary  title  for  catalepta  (thus  catal. 
4,9  is  quoted  by  Mar.  VicroniR.  OL.  6,  187  as  Vergilius  iambico  epigrammale  . 
More  or  less  complete  or  valuable  manuscripts  of  this  collection,  especially 
Rhedig.  s.  XV.  Vatic.  8252  s.  IX,  Paris.  7927  s.  X,  8069  s.  X,  80U3  s.  XI :  Trevi- 
rensis  (or  Augnstanus)  9<*8  s.  XI;  Cantabrig.  s.  X/XI,  Paris.  17177  (fragio. 
Stabulense  s.  XI);  Bruxellensis  10fi7"»  s.  XII;  Leid.  Voss.  O.  81,  Monac.  18895, 
Guelferb.  Helmst.  882  ;  the  latter  s.  XV.  On  these  see  Naxk,  Ribbkck,  Bahkeks. 
1.1.  c.c— On  Ambr.  D.  267  inf.  s.  XV  see  RSabbadihi,  la  critica  .  .  .  delle 
jtoesie  ps.-vergiliane,  Catania  1888,  89. — ANake,  de  Vergilii  libello  iuveualis  ludi 
app.  tohis  Valer.Cato]).221.  ORibueck,  appendix  Vergil,  proleg.,  LMCli.ku,  praef 
Cat.  p.  xli.  EBahbeks,  JJ.  Ill,  187  ;  Tibull.  Blatter  49;  PLM.  2,  38  (who  con- 
jectures this  collection  to  be  the  dilettante  production  of  a  small  society  of  poets 
who  met  in  Messalla's  house,  and  supposes  it  to  have  been  published  perhaps  under 
the  Emperor  Claudius).  RPkii-kk,  Catullus  (Breslau  1875)  63.  See  also  Bahkens, 
J  J.  117,  120.   MSoxntao,  die  append.  Verg.,  Frankf.  a/0. 1887. 

2.  Of  the  three  poems  De  viro  bono,  Est  H  non,  De  rosis  nascentibus  (printed 
e.g.  in  Ribbeck's  append.  Verg.  p.  181.  AL.  644-646),  which  were  not  included 
(see  n.  1)  in  the  original  collection  of  the  so-called  youthful  poems  of  Vergil,  the 
first  and  second  belong  to  Ausouiua  (cf.  on  their  transmission  CScnKXKL  in  his  ed. 
p.  149.  150),  and  De  rosis  also  was  attributed  by  HAi.eandek  in  the  Paris  ed.  of 
1511  ex  fide  vetusti  oodicis  to  Ausonius.  From  its  language  and  style  it  cannot 
have  been  composed  before  the  4th  cent.  Cf.  RPkii-er,  JJ.  Suppl.  11,  210.  805. 
S<  hknki.'s  Ausonius  p.  xxxvi.  213.— On  equally  slight  grounds  other  works  are  in 
various  MSS.  attributed  to  Vergil  :(AL.  781  PLM.  4,  160  ad  puerum  (a  prayer  to 
l>e  heard  ),\>pigrams  AL.  256-63  PLM.  4,  156.  ^  AL.  782  PLM.  4,  160.  AL.  6(0 
PLM.  4,  161.  Ai.UHELMt  a  de  metr.  p.  232  (cf.  p.  284)  Virgilius  libro  quern  paetla- 
f/o./itm  pradUulavit,  cuius  prinripium  est  1  Carmina  si  fuerint  etc.'  cf.  AL.  675 
PLM.  4,  161. 

3.  Two  elegies  on  the  death  of  Maecenas  (Rimieck,  app.  Verg.  15>8  AL.  770 
PLM.  1,  125),  transmitted  to  us  as  one  and  the  same,  but  the  work  of  two  authors 
(EWaoxrb,  de  Martiale  i>oett.  August,  iniitatore,  Kttnigsb.  1880,  42),  also  bear  in 
MSS.  the  name  of  Vergil:  their  careful  construction  combined  with  poverty  of 
substance  makes  it  probable  that  they  belong  to  the  1st  century  of  our  era; 
cf.  §  251,  5.  The  extant  MSS.  go  back  as  far  as  the  10th  cent.  In  late  MSS.  (Leid. 
Voss.  0  96  and  Vatic.  3269  s.  XV)  we  have  the  subscription :  finil  degxa  inv*n(a 
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(c.  a.  1455)  ah  enoch  (Enoche  da  Ascoli,  see  GVoiot,  Wiederbel.  d.  class.  Altert.  1, 
'258.  2,  201)  in  Dacia  (=Denmark).  Bahress  1.1.  EChatelaik,  rev.  de  phil.  4,  80. 
KSchkhkl,  Wiener  Stud.  1,  65.  2,  69.  LMIller,  de  re  metr.  52 ;  RhM.  23,  657. 
Ribbbck's  app.  V.  61.  EHCbneb,  Herra.  18,  239.  ThBibt,  hist  hex.  (Bonn  187fi) 
66;  RhM.  32,  897:  de  halieut.  Ovid.  8.  MHebtz,  anal,  ad  Hor.  carm.  hist.  8,  10. 
FBCchelkr,  coniectanea  (Bonn  1878)  13.  Textual  criticism:  Maiily  (§251,  5)  p. 
13-18.  REllis  (gives  the  readings  of  the  Vatic.  8269),  Amer.  jouro.  of  phil.  9, 265. 
AC  1  ma,  Riv.  di  fil.  17,  883. 

4.  Under  the  head  of  works  in  prose  hy  Vergil,  only  his  correspondence  with 
Augustus  is  known  to  us ;  it  was  probably  published  at  the  instance  of  Augustus. 
Sj>ecimen8  from  it  an  Donatio'  vita  Verg.  81  (46)  and  in  Macb.  1,  24,  11  (above  p. 
437  1.  24).  Tac.  dial.  18  (testes  Augusti  epistulae),  Clacdian.  carra.  min.  2  (41),  23 
dignaluM  tenui  Cottar  scripsisse  Maroni),  and  the  opinion  of  the  elder  Skxkca,  oontr. 
8,  praef.  8  Vergilium  ilia  felicitas  ingenii  in  oratione  soluta  reliquit. 

5.  Editions  of  the  oarmina  minora  e.g.  by  JJScauoer  (Virgilii  appendix, 
Lyons  1578  and  frequently),  JSillio  (in  b.  4  of  the  Heyne- Wagner  ed.)f  ORidbkck  1 
(vol.  4  of  his  Verg.  =  Appendix  Vergiliana,  Lps.  1868),  in  MHacpt'b  V.-ed.  Lpz.  • 
1873  and  in  BAhrens'  PLM.  2,  Lpz.  1880.-Cf.  JMahly,  Heidelb.  Jahrbb.  1870, 
769.  801.  BCchei.br,  RhM.  45,  821.-Transl.  and  explained  by  WABHbrtjsbero, 
Stuttg.  1856. 

230.  Among  these  lesser  poems  is 

1)  Culex,  which  is  so  far  attested  that  it  is  certain  that 
Vergil  in  his  youth  wrote  a  small  epic  poem  of  this  name,  and  on 
very  much  the  same  subject  as  the  poem  now  extant ;  but  the 
character  of  the  latter  renders  it  most  probable  that  we  have  here 
an  imitation — written  a  few  decades  after  Vergil's  death — which 
has  taken  the  place  of  the  original  poem,  which  Vergil  himself 
destroyed. 

1.  Brides  Donatus  (see  §  229,  1)  we  may  quote  the  following  testimonies  in 
favour  of  the  composition  of  a  Culex  by  Vergil :  Suetoh.  vita  Lucani  (p.  50 
Rtfsch.)  ut  praef  at  ione  quadam  aetatem  et  inilia  sua  cum  Vergilio  comparans  ausus 
sit  dicere  :  '  et  quantum  mihi  restat  ad  culicem  ! 1  Cf.  Stat.  Silv.  2,  7,  73  haec  prima 
invents  canes  sub  aevo,  ante,  annos  culicis  maroniani.  Statius  seems  to  have  been  of 
opinion  that  Vergil  wrote  his  Culex  at  the  age  of  XXVI  (not  XVI)  years.  Stat. 
Silv.  1  praef.  et  culicem  legimus  et  batracliomyomachiam  etiam  agnoscimus ;  nec 
quitquam  est  illustrium  poetarum  qui  non  aliquid  operibus  suit  stilo  remissiore 
praeluserit.  It  appears  that  his  impression  was  that  he  still  possessed  Vergil's 
Culex,  though  he  did  not  think  much  of  its  poetical  value.  Mart.  14,  185  (after 
two  epigrams  on  the  Batrachomyomachia) :  accipe  facundi  culicem,  studios*, 
Maronis,  ne  nucibus  positis  Arma  virumque  legas.  Therefore  there  must  have  been 
a  separate  edition  of  the  Culex,  of  which  Martial  did  not  question  the  Vergilian 
origin  ;  see  also  8,  56,  19  protinus  Italiam  concepit  et  Arma  virumque  qui  modo  vix 
culicem  jleverot  ore  rudi.  Nor  did  Noxius  211  labrusca,  genere  feminine,  Verg.  in 
bucolicis  (5,  7) ;  neutro  Vergil ius  in  culice  (v.  58). 

2.  On  account  of  the  MS.  authority  and  because  of  these  early  and  positive 
testimonies,  we  might  easily  conclude  the  Culex  now  extant  to  be  the  work  of  the 
youthful  Vergil,  and  amongst  others  who  held  this  view  were  Nabb  (on  Val.  Cat. 
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Dir.  1,  p.  227),  Tbuffbi,  (PRE.  6,  2657),  Ribbeck  (RhM.  18,  100 ;  app.  Verg.  p.  2  V>. 
But  to  this  opinion,  though  in  itself  very  plausible,  may  be  opposed  the  roost 
cogent  reasons.     First  and  foremost  we  are  struck  by  frequent  imitations  of 
Vergil*s  genuine  poems  (se*  FBaub  1.1.  571),  though  these  are  not  so  undisguised 
as  in  the  Ciris.    Again,  the  poem  is  just  as  crude  in  regard  to  composition 
und  execution  as  it  is  masterly  in  its  careful  and  elegant  metrical  treatment. 
On  this  see  WHkbtzbero  p.  51,  on  the  strictness  of  elision,  which  is  not  in 
keeping  with  Vergil's  later  manner,  FBalr  1.1.  308.    ThBirt,  de  halieut.  Ovid. 
49.    It  is  not  possible  to  attribute  these  peculiarities  to  Vergil's  youthfulnees ; 
this  would  also  have  betrayed  itself  in  the  metre.    We  should  rather  interpret 
this  technical  elaboration  side  by  side  with  clumsiness  in  all  other  respects  as  a 
proof  that  the  poem  is  by  some  other  author.    Lastly,  the  original  motive  of  the 
poem  can  only  have  been  the  idea  that  the  gnat  could  not  rest  in  Hades  and  there- 
fore askod  the  shepherd  (whose  life  it  had  saved)  for  a  decent  burial.    But  this 
very  motive,  without  which  the  poem  loses  its  consistency,  is  wanting  in  the  extant 
Culex,  being  suppressed  in  the  effort  to  give  the  fullest  possible  description  of 
Hades.    Sc»  nothing  is  left  us  but  to  assume  that  Lucan,  Martial,  and  Statius  were 
mistaken  in  identifying  the  extant  Culex  with  the  one  written  by  Vergil,  even 
if  the  origin  of  the  former  could  be  traced  back  to  the  Augustan  period  (so 
LMCllkb,  metr.  42.  217.  817;  RhM.  23,  658.    FBai;r  1.1.  Bahrens  PLM.  2,  28). 
WHertzbekg  places  it  in  the  first  half  of  the  1st  century  of  our  era,  between  Ovid 
and  Persius.    Heyne  attempted  to  reconcile  the  various  views  by  supposing  the 
Vergilian  Culex  to  have  been  preserved,  but  disfigured  by  strong  interpolations : 
this  untenable  opinion  has  been  pushed  to  extreme  lengths  by  RHiloebrasdt 
(Studd.  auf  d.  Geb.  d.  rom.  Poesie  u.  Metr.  1 :  V.s  Culex,  Lpz.  1887).    Cf.  in  general 
.  WHektzueko,  introd.  to  his  transl.  p.  5.    -FBaur,  JJ.  93,  357.    RHildebbakdt  1.1. 
Also  ThBirt,  ad  hist.  hex.  (Bonn  1876)  41 ;  de  halieut.  Ov.  47. 

3.  On  the  MSS.  of  the  Culex  see  §  229,  1 ;  cf.  also  REi.lis,  joum.  of  phil.  16, 
153.— Criticism :  MHai  it,  op.  1,  3S.  55.  3,63.  258.  Ribbkck,  RhM.  18,  100. 
REllis,  Americ.  journ.  of  phil.  8,  271.    RUxueb,  journ.  of  phil.  16,  810. 


2)  Ciris,  the  account  of  the  treacherous  conduct  of  the 
Megarian  princess  Scylla  toward  her  father  Nisus,  and  her  trans- 
formation into  the  bird  Ciris.  This  small  epic  poem  seems  to 
have  arisen  in  the  circle  of  Messalla,  and  is  dedicated  to  his  son 
(cos.  751/3).  The  author  draws  largely  upon  Vergil's  poetry,  but 
still  more  shows  himself  to  be  the  pupil  and  imitator  of  Catullus, 
and  repeatedly  reminds  us  of  passages  in  Lucretius  and  others. 
In  its  refined  descriptions  of  psychic  conditions  the  poem  recalls 
Vergil's  manner.  The  metrical  treatment  is  less  careful,  but  the 
style  more  lively. 

1.  Nothing  can  be  adduced  in  favour  of  the  Vergilian  origin  of  the  com- 
jtosition,  but  everything  is  against  it,  nor  does  the  author  himself  attempt  to  foist 
it  u}«on  Vergil,  but  in  the  owning  lines  of  the  poem  gives  an  extensive  statement 
as  to  his  personal  circumstances.  He  represents  himself  as  a  man  of  advanced  age, 
who  after  an  eventful  (political)  life  would  fain  retire  from  public  life  and  write 
a  didactic  poem  ou  Epicurean  philosophy.  His  name  is  unknown.  Cornelius 
Clallus,  whom  JHVoss  hit  upou  (so  as  to  make  Vergil  guilty  of  theft  from  the 
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Ciris ! ),  cannot  have  written  it :  (see  WHerteberg  l.L  p.  53) ;  it  might  rather 
be  the  Lynceus  of  JPropertius  (§  244,  8).  The  conjecture  (by  Teuffbl,  PRE.  6, 
2657)  that  Measalla  (v.  54)  who  is  v.  86  addressed  as  iuvenum  doctis*imc  is  the  eldest 
son  of  the  orator  Messalla,  Messalinus  (§  267,  6),  cos.  751/3,  has  been  accepted 
by  WHertzberg  1.1.  p.  55,  Rihrecr,  app.  p.  16  and  LSthwabe,  observatt.  in  Cir. 
(Dorp.  1871)  p.  8.  The  poem  then  would  seem  to  have  been  written  somewhere 
near  785/19-740/14,  in  about  the  50th  year  of  the  author.  On  the  possibility  of 
its  haviug  been  written  in  the  Augustan  age,  see  also  LMCller,  de  re  metr.  p.  42. 

2.  The  poem  is  an  elaboration  of  the  theme  expounded  in  Vergil's  lines  ge.  1, 
406-409,  which  for  this  reason  form  the  close  (see  Sen  ware  1871  p.  2).  In  its 
general  churacter,  however,  it  approaches  nearer  to  the  manner  of  Catullus  (in  his 
poem  61),  than  to  that  of  Vergil;  the  setting  is  as  it  were  borrowed  from  Catullus, 
the  suggestion  from  Vergil,  so  that  it  has  almost  the  appearance  of  a  cento  com- 
piled from  both  writers.  The  purloining  from  all  the  works  of  Vergil  (from  whom 
are  taken  11  lines  in  their  entirety  and  8  with  only  the  change  of  one  word)  and 
from  Catullus  (esp.  de  nupt.  Pel.  et  Thet,  and  the  longer  elegies)  is  traced  by 
JSchhader,  emendationes  (Leovard.  1776)  83.  63.  Silmo,  in  Heyne- Wagner's 
Verg.  4  p.  155.  LSchwahe,  l.L  EBahrers,  JJ.  105,  833;  PLM.  2,  186.  JSCs*, 
acta  semin.  Erlang.  1,  8.  There  also  occur  detached  phrases  from  other  poems  of 
the  circle  of  Catullus  (§  218);  the  predilection  for  spondaic  lines  (see  Sen  ware, 
1.1.  9)  is  also  in  keeping  with  the  usage  of  that  circle.  Deviations  from  Vergil's 
usage,  especially  in  the  use  of  the  particles,  FJacob  on  Prop.  p.  165  and  in  Sii.i.ic, 
1.1.  p.  143.  Haupt,  op.  1, 121.  Deviations  from  his  metrical  system,  WHbrtxkerg 
1.1.  p.  51  n.  (see  his  whole  introduction).    Cf.  also  Ribbece,  app.  Verg.  16. 

3.  The  poem,  as  far  as  its  subject-matter  is  concerned,  probably  imitates  Orvek 
(Alexandrine)  originals  :  we  have  evidence  for  this  in  the  Greek  character  of  the 
mythology  and  style  (ESiecke,  de  Niso  et  Scylla  in  aves  mutatis,  B  -rl.  Ifc81),  the  f  \ 
fact  of  its  concluding  with  a  transformation,  the  etymological  derivation  of  the 
name  ciris  (from  *W/wir,  v.  4«8)  and  much  besides.  But  it  cannot  b?  a  translation  : 
this  supposition  is  precluded  both  by  the  proem  (1-100)  and  the  imitations  of 
Catullus  and  Vergil.  Perhaps  it  was  modelled  on  Parthenios.  S:?e  Schol.  and 
Eustath.  on  Dionys.  Perieg.  420.    AMkixeke,  anal.  alex.  270.    ERohde,  gr.  Rom. 

98.  See  also  WHelbio,  arch.  Z.  24,  196.— EHofkmaxx  (RhM.  40,  150)  wrongly 
supposes  Ov.  Ib.  447  quibiu  exxguo  e*t  volucris  decota  libello  etc.  to  refer  to  the 
ps.-Vergil.  Ciris. 

4.  On  the  MSS.  see  §  229,  1. — Criticism  and  explanation:  MIIaupt,  op.  1,  55. 
8,  75.  261,  Ribbeck,  RhM.  18,  112,  LSjhwabe,  in  Cirin  observatt.,  Dorpat  1871; 

.  JJ.  107,  617,  MHkrtz,  JJ.  103,  860,  EBahress,  ib.  105,  833.  107,  773.  •AWaltz,  d* 
carmine  Ciris,  Paris  1881.  RUmger,  d.  Prooem.  d.  Cir.,  Halle  1881 ;  electa  e  Ciris 
commentariis,  Halle  1885;  journ.  of  phil.  16,  810.  MKreunen,  prolegg.  in  Cirin, 
Ttr.  1882.  AZingeble,  kl.  phil.  Abh.  3  (Innsbr.  1881),  23  (Ovid  and  the  Ciris). 
REllis,  Americ.  journ.  of  phil.  8,  1.  399. 

3)  Moretum  (the  rural  breakfast),  a  pleasant  idyll  of  the  time 

of  Vergil  and  perhaps  translated  by  him  from  a  Greek  poem  of 

Parthenios,  full  of  vivid  and  detailed  description  and  amiable 

humour,  the  form  being  masterly. 

1.  The  Moretum  is  missing  in  Don  at  us1  and  Serving'  enumeration  of  the  lesser 
Vergiliana.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  found  in  MS.  collections  of  these  (see  §  229.  1 
and  below  n.  2).   JGVoeeius,  de  poet  gr.  9,  states  that  in  a  cod.  Ambr.  this  poem 
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bore  the  heading:  Partheniut  moretum  seriptit  in  Graeco,  quern  Virgil iu»  imitatit* 
est.  This  may  perhaps  account  for  the  fact  that  the  fresh  and  lively  style  and 
vivid  description  (Tkuffki^  PRE.  6,  2658.  Hrrtzrero,  transl.  p.  95)  and  the 
candid  undisguised  appellation  of  things  observed  in  this  poem  do  not  agree  with 
Vergil's  general  manner.  Hertzbbro  (1.1.  p.  95.  100.  101)  has  justly  concluded 
from  the  name  of  Simylus,  the  metre  of  v.  18  and  from  v.  116,  that  the  Greek 
original  was  pretty  faithfully  translated.  The  124  hexameters  of  this  poem  de- 
scribe how  the  peasant  Simylus  rises  at  dawn,  bakes  his  bread,  prepares  his  mess 
of  herbs  in  the  mortar  and  then  seta  to  work.  Sueius  also  had  written  a  Moretum 
(§  150,  6),  and  it  is  not  altogether  improbable  that  the  desire  to  surpass  Sueius 
influenced  Vergil  in  attempting  the  same  task  again.  At  all  events  the  poem 
belongs  to  the  best  time  of  Roman  literature,  as  appears  e.g.  from  the  estimation 
in  which  the  lactuca  is  held  v.  76  as  compared  with  the  time  of  Martial  (Mabt.  18, 
14,  1) :  see  Staldkb,  ZfAW.  1853,  '290.  Cf.  Lachmajin  on  Lucr.  p.  826.  MHalpt,  op. 
1,  39.   Hektzbkru's  Introduction  98.   Ribbeck  app.  p.  14. 

2.  On  the  MSS.  see  §  229,  1 ;  also  Vindob.  134  s.  XI,  Monac.  21562  s.  XI/XII, 
305  s.  XI/XII.— FWSchnkioewik  in  Jahn's  Arch.  2,  426.  ChrJahx  ib.  4,  627. 
MHaupt,  op.  1,  36.  Staoder,  ZfAW.  1853, 289.  OSieboka,  JJ.  109,  895.  EBarth, 
Sprache  und  Versbau  des  Mor.,  Horn  1879.  KvReichrnracii,  d.  Echtheit  d.  M., 
Znaim  1883.   RElms  (Heinsius'  cod«x  Moreti),  journ.  of  phil.  18,  278. 

4)  Copa  ("mine  hostess"),  a  short  elegy  of  the  best  time, 
in  style  and  diction  quite  according  with  Vergil's  manner,  but 
much  less  resembling  him  in  its  sprightly  contents  and  tone; 
many  passages  of  it  remind  the  reader  of  Vergilian  expressions. 

1.  The  poem  (19  distichs)  has  been  transmitted  to  us  among  the  lesser 
Vergiliana  ;  Charisius  also  considered  it  to  be  by  Vergil ;  see  OL.  1, 63,  11  tjuamvi* 
Vcrgilius  librum  $uum  Cupam  itucripterit.  Cf.  Lachmank  on  Lucr.  p.  164.  On  the 
points  of  difference  in  diction  and  tone  between  the  Copa  and  the  Vergilian  poems 
see  Hertzbkko,  transl.  p.  103.  The  small  compass  of  the  Copa  precludes  us  from 
drawing  any  conclusion  from  the  construction  of  the  metre:  this  yields  no  decisive 
evidence  either  for  or  against  Vergil,  but  we  notice  a  certain  agreement  with 
Propertius.  Hkrtzbero  1.1.  104.  ThBirt,  hist,  hexam.  lat.  (Bonn  1876)  51. 
There  is  certainly  no  reason  for  removing  the  i>oem  beyond  the  Augustan  period. 
V.  27  cantu  rumpunt  arbutta  cicada* = peorp.  8,  328 ;  v.  35  eineri  ingrato= Aen.  6, 
218;  cf.  umtn-osis  harundinibtu  (v.  8)  with  Aen.  8,  34  umbrota  harundo.  V.  31  = 
Calpur*.  eel.  11,  46.   Ribbeck,  app.  p.  14. 

2.  The  MSS.  correspond  to  those  of  the  Moretum,  see  §  229,  1  and  above  3,  2.— 
CDIlgen,  animadvv.  in  Virg.  Copatn,  Halle  1820.  MHaupt,  op,  1,143.  KZbli., 
Ferienschrr.  1,  5.  •  WMCui.br,  Rom  und  die  ROmerinnen  2,  171. 

5)  Catalepton  (Kara  Xeirrov),  a  collection  of  fourteen  poems 
in  elegiac  and  iambic  metre  and  on  various  subjects.  Only  a 
few  of  them  are  attested  as  coming  from  the  poet  himself,  but 
only  very  few  can  be  positively  proved  to  be  not  by  him.  This 
much  may  be  stated,  that  all  belong  to  the  period  of  Vergil. 

1.  This  collection  is  in  the  MSS.  entitled  Ve(i)rgilii  catalepton  (we  n.  2).  In 
the  so-called  Servian  vita  it  is,  according  to  the  best  tradition,  called  cata(catt)~ 
Upton,  sometimes  catalecton:  so  also  in  Donatus'  vita:  see  §  229,  1;  cf.  301,  4. 
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Acsokius,  grammaticomast.  (op.  27,  18,  5  see  §  209,  12)  Die  quid  tignificent 
caiaUpta  (so  the  best  MSS.,  89e  Scheakl  ad  loc.:  the  rest  give  calalecta)  Maronitt 
in  hii  (2,  8)  al  Celtarum  potuit,  tequilur  non  lucid  tut  tau.  The  original  title 
was  icarA  \trrtp,  after  the  precedent  of  Aratos,  who  had  called  a  collection  of 
'  trifles '  by  this  name  (see  vita  Arati  p.  55,  84  Westerm.  fypaif*  Si  xal  &\\a 
voti^tara    .  Kal  tit  Mvpw  t6»  6.6c\$6i>  hnidfittw  ko.1  itotnjuxia  *al  Zkv0ik6>>  [?] 

koI  icari.  Xtwrbv  dXXa  and  Stkabo  10,  486  'Apacrot  ir  toU  xari.  \tTT6v.  From  this 
rata  Upton  was  derived  by  an  abuse  catalepta  and  finally  catalecia  (<cord\fKTa  = 
•  collected  poems'  does  not  occur  elsewhere).  ThBkkok,  op.  2,  745.  RUnger,  JJ. 
113,  429.  The  explanations  of  the  name  as  catalepta —KariXurra  1  poems  left  be- 
hind '  (by  EBahbejcs  JJ.  111.  142.  150;  Tibull.  Bl.  53  ;  cf.  PLM.  2,30)  oT=Kara\r,rrd 
(by  RPeiper,  Catullus,  Bresl.  1875,  05)  are  untenable.— In  the  collection  no.  1.  3 
(in  praise  of  Alexander  the  Great  ;  BCchklkb  1.1.)  4.  7.  8.  9.  11.  14  are  in  elegiacs, 
6.  10.  12  and  18  are  in  iambics,  2  and  5  in  choliambics.  Immediately  aft<r 
the  collection  there  follows  in  the  MSS.  an  epigram  by  the  compiler  (AL.  777 
PLM.  2,  177),  which  ends  thus:  Illiut  (of  Vergil)  haec  quwjue  tunt  divini  elemenla 
poetae  Et  rudit  in  vario  carmine  Calliope.  This  then  agrees  with  the  heading  in 
the  MSS.  (see  above).  No.  2  (on  Annius  Cimber  see  §  209,  12)  is  attested  authentic 
by  Quirt.  8,  3,28  and  Ausonius  (see  above).  A  definite  proof  against  Vergil's 
authorship  is  furnished  only  by  no.  18,  the  first  lines  of  which  contain  allusions  to 
personal  circumstances  of  the  author  which  are  at  variance  with  those  of  Vergil. 
The  servile  elegy  to  Messalla  (§  222)  no.  9  of  a.  727/27  cannot  be  by  Vergil  (on 
account  of  v.  17),  but  should  be  assigned  to  a  tiro  displaying  his  mythological 
learning  and  imitating  rather  Ovid's  than  Vergil's  manner.  Ribbbck  (app.  p.  12) 
ascribes  it  to  Lygdamus  (§  245,  4),  a  conjecture  at  least  more  credible  than 
RUkgeb's  plea  for  Valgius  (de  Valg.  Ruf.  80-1).  Ed.  et  comm.  instr.  PhWagrer, 
Lps.  1816.  Poem  no.  14,  although  it  relates  to  the  Aeneid  and  speaks  in  the  name 
of  Vergil,  is  hardly  by  him ;  Bucbeler,  RhM.  38,  523.  The  acerbity  of  the  iambic 
poems  (especially  no.  6,  12  and  10)  is  not  much  in  harmony  with  Vergil's  later  soft 
character,  but  may  be  sufficiently  explained  by  the  fire  of  youth,  the  general  ex- 
citement of  the  period,  and  the  example  of  Catullus.  These  poems,  the  quotation 
from  Catullus  in  6,  6,  further  no.  10,  the  parody  of  Catullus'  poem  4  in  derision  of 
P.  Ventidius  (pr.  710/44,  cos.  711/43.  Bucheler,  RhM.  38,  518.  RKlotz,  de  Cat.  c. 
iv  eiusque  parodia  Verg.,  Lps.  1868),  and  the  choliambics  no.  5,  also  a  remini- 
scence of  Catullus  in  no.  4,  lead  to  the  assumption  of  a  period  in  Vergil's  poetical 
development  in  which  he  was  under  the  influence  of  Catullus'  manner  and  style. 
Nos.  5  and  8  are  in  perfect  agreement  with  Vergil's  personal  circumstances;  nos. 
1.  4.7.  11  are  addressed  to  men  of  his  acquaintance.  On  the  whole  question  see 
FNake,  Valer.  Cato  p.  221.  WHertzbebo's  introd.  to  his  translation  of  the  Catal. 
p.  108,  Ribbeck  app.  p.  6.   MHacpt,  op.  2,  147  and  esp.  BCcheleb,  RhM.  38, 507. 

2.  At  the  beginning  of  this  collection  of  14  poems,  and  included  under  the 
same  title  as  belonging  to  it  (see  n.  1),  we  find  in  all  the  MSS. — and  accordingly 
also  in  Ribbbck's  append,  p.  147.  PLM.  2, 158— three  poems,  4  Vere  rota '  consisting 
of  two  distichs  (cf.  Mabt.  8,  40),  1  Ego  haec '  in  iamb,  senarii, '  Hunc  ego'  in  the 
priapic  metre,  all  priapea  as  regards  their  contents  and  supposed  to  be  spoken  by 
Priapus.  These  are  the  priapea  mentioned  by  Donatus  and  Servius  (see  §  229,  1) 
among  the  Vergiliana.  Cf.  also  Diomed.  GL.  1,  512  Priapeum  (sc.  metrum)  quo 
VtrgUiut  in  prolutionibut  tuit  utut  fuit.  The  two  last  (which  might  really  have 
been  youthful  attempts  of  Vergil)  used  formerly  (from  Victorius  and  Muretus 
down  to  Doting  and  Sillig)  to  be  enumerated  among  the  Catulline  works  as  poems 
20  and  19,  and  besides  this  all  three  used  to  be  placed  at  the  end  of  the  collection 
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of  priapea  (§  254,  5),  e.g.  in  LMCllru's  ed.  as  nos.  88,  84,  85;  Buchklkr's  Petron. 
•1882,  157.  Cf.  WHertzbkro's  transl.  p.  110,  JEWbbnicke,  Priapeia  (Thorn  1853) 
p.  9.  108,  FBCchki.kk,  RhM.  18,  415,  Ribbkck,  app.  Verg.  p.  4,— The  fact  that 
Pmx.  ep.  5,  3,  6  mentions  P.  Vergilius  (§  81,  1)  among  the  boni  who  wrote  erotic 
/w*w»  is  counterbalanced  by  the  silence  of  Ovid,  who  trist.  2,  535  mentions  only 
At-n.  IV  and  the  Bucolics  in  this  department. 

231.  Vergil  obtained  from  the  first  the  highest  repntation: 
his  poems  were  at  an  early  time  admitted  into  schools,  imitated, 
translated,  and  commented  on :  one  of  the  earliest  and  most 
important  commentators  was  M.  Valerius  Probus,  a  later  one 
Servius.  We  still  possess  the  commentary  of  the  latter,  and 
fragments  of  other  works  in  the  various  collections  of  scholia. 
But  Vergil's  poems  were  also  used  for  centos,  and  superstition 
employed  them  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  them  as  an  oracle. 
They  were,  moreover,  industriously  multiplied.  Vergil  himself 
was  in  popular  belief  gradully  turned  into  a  magician,  upon 
whose  name  all  nations  of  thewest  accumulated  their  fantastical 
fictions  and  legends  for  a  long  time  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

1.  Suet,  gramra.  16  Q.  Caecilius  Epirota  (§  203,  1)  .  .  .  primus  dicitur  .  .  . 
Veryilium  et  alios  pottos  novo*  praeleyere  coepisse.  Qui  NT.  1,  8,  5  optime  institutum 
r«t  ut  ab  Homero  atque  Vergilio  lectio  inciperet.  Ottos.  1,  18  Aeneae  .  .  .  adventu* 
in  Italiam  quae  arma  commoverit  .  .  .  ludi  litterarii  disci  pi  ina  nostra*  quotpte 
memoriat  inustum  est.  At'GUSTlN.  civ.  dei  1,  8  a  pud  Vergilium,  quern  piopterea 
parvuli  legunt  ut  videlicet  potta  magnus  omniumque  praeclarissimus  atque  optimum 
teneris  ebibitus  animis  non  facile  oblivione  possit  aboleri.  luv.  Capitol.  Clod.  Albin. 
f>.  2  fertur  in  scholis  saepissime  cantasse  inter  puerulos  '  .4rma  amnu,'  etc.  (Aen.  2, 
314).  Mack.  sat.  1,  21,  5  Vergilianos  versus,  qualiter  eon  pueri  magiatris  praelegcnti- 
bu*  canebamus.  (Auson.)  epigr.  137,  1  Arma  virumque  docens  atque  Arma  virumque 
peritus.  Augustin.  confess.  1,  17,  27  cf.  1,  13,  20  shows  that  it  was  school-practico 
to  turn  passages  from  Vergil  into  prose.— On  the  other  hand,  themata  Vergiliana 
were  set  as  metrical  exercises  ;  cf.  iu  2  and  §  230,  2,  2.  427, 1. 

2.  Ovid  often  alludes  to  Vergil  (see  AZinuerle,  Ovids  Verhaltn.  2,  48).  The 
Aeneid  (2,  77)  is  also  quoted  by  Phakdrus,  fab.  3,  praef.  27;  by  Juvexal  2,  99.  3. 
1!>7.  9,  102.  See  Wehle,  obss.  in  Petr.  14.  Ribheck  prolegg.  200.  Livy  derives 
much  of  his  diction  from  Vergil,  Tacitus  even  more  ;  see  EWolfplin,  Phil.  26, 
130.  Verses  on  Vergil  AL.  507-518  PLM.  4,  120.  AL.  555-566  PLM.  4,  128.  For 
the  use  made  of  Vergil  in  the  schools  of  the  rhetoricians  see  Sen.  suas.  3,  5  (solebat 
Fuscus  ex  Vergilio  mulla  trahere).  Serv.  Acn.  10,  18  et  TUianus  et  Calvus  {Catulinus 
Floriac.)  qui  themata  omnia  tie  Vergilio  dicuerunt  et  deformaverunt  ad  dicendi  usum 
(3  304,  4).  Cf.  n.  1  and  Ribbeck  prolegg.  p.  188.  Passages  from  Vergil  were 
found  scribbled  on  the  walls  at  Pompeii:  see  CJL.  4,  p.  259.  Addenda:  ephero. 
epigr.  1,  53.  giom.  d.  scavi  1,  281.  2,  35.  On  a  »poon  (arch.  Ztg.  1*18,  110*)  was 
found  engraved  eel.  2, 17 ;  on  a  relief  at  the  Villa  Albani  Aen.  1,  607  above  the 
head  of  a  seller  of  game,  OJahx,  Lpz.  SBer.  1861,  865.  On  a  brick  from  Italica 
near  Seville  is  inscribed  Aen.  1,  1-2  CIL.  2,  4967,  81.  For  the  use  of  Vergilian 
passages  on  tombstones  see  Makiki  fratr.  Arv.  p.  826;  papiri  dipl.  p.  832.  Quota- 
ti.  ns  incidental  to  everyday  life,  Scbt.  Dom.  9.   Dio  75,  10.   Lam  rum.  Diadum. 
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8.  7.  Vonsc.  Tac.  5,  1.  Car.  18,  3.  Apul.  apol.  56  and  many  other  instances. 
LFriedlaxder,  SGesch.  3*,  834.— Ancient  illustrations  to  Vergil  or  in  imitation 
of  him:  on  the  MS.  illustrations  see  n.  9.  On  wall-paintings  in  Campania: 
Aeneas  and  Dido  (Aen.  1,  715;  cf.  Macr.  5,17,5):  WHklbig,  Wandgem.  Cam- 
paniens  no.  1881 ;  cf.  bull.  arch.  1881,  29  and  the  mosaic  from  Halicarnassus 
(Aeneas  and  Dido  in  the  chase = Aen.  4,  151)  bull.  1860, 105.  Laocoon  (Aen.  2, 
200) :  ann.  dell'  inst.  arch.  47,  tav.  O.  Aeneas  and  Polyphemus  (Aen.  8,655) :  giom. 
d<»gli  scavi  8  (1877)  tav.  6.  Aeneas  admiring  the  weapons  brought  to  him  by 
Venus  (Aen.  8,  608) :  Helbig  no.  1882.  Aeneas  wounded  and  cured  by  Venus  (Aen. 
12,  398) :  Hklbio  no.  1383.  Cf.  Hblbio,  Unterss.  ub.  d.  Wandmalerei  4.  HHeydk- 
mans,  Arch.  Z.  29.  122. 

3.  An  inscr.  from  Rome  in  Orelli  1179  Wilm.  2481  Q.  Gliliua  Felix,  Ver- 
gilianus  porta,  cf.  §  251,  1  (also  Wilm.  2488  medicus  asclepiadius).  But  all  the 
Human  epic  and  didactic  poets  are  more  or  less  imitators  of  Vergil.  The  begin- 
ning of  a  cento-like  employment  of  Vergil's  poems  may  be  traced  as  early  as  in  the 
Ciris  ;  see  §  230, 2,  2.   For  later  examples  see  §  26,  2. 

I.  Vergil's  poems  were  consulted  as  oracles,  and  resorted  to  for  advice  in 
difficult  positions  of  life,  and  sortes  Vergilianae  were  even  publicly  kept  in  the 
temples,  see  Iul.  Capitol.  Clod.  Albin.  5,  4 :  in  templo  Apollinis  Cumani  .  .  . 
cum  sortem  de  fato  suo  toller  et  ,  his  versibus  ei  dicitur  esse  responsu m  (Aen.  6,  857). 
Lamprid.  Alex.  Sev.  4,  6  huic  torn  in  templo  Praenestinae  talis  exstitit  (Aen.  6,  882). 
14,  5  ipse  .  .  .  Vergilii  sort i bus  huiusmodi  illustratus  est  (Aen.  6,  848).  Spartiax. 
Ha  or.  2,  8  cmn  soUicilus  .  .  .  Vergilianas  sortes  consulerel  'Qui*  procul  etc' 
(Aen.  6,  808)  sors  excidit.  Trebell.  Poll.  Claud.  10,  4  cum  in  Apennino  de  se 
consulerel  responsum  huiusmodi  accepil  (Aen.  1.  265) ;  item  cum  de  posteris  suis  (Aen. 
1,  278) ;  item  cum  de  fratre  (Aen.  6,  669),  In  the  Middle  Ages  (at  the  close  of  which 
Vergil  found  an  ardent  admirer  in  Dante,  cf.  Comparetti,  Virg.  nel  med.  evo  1, 
256  and  below  n.  12)  the  fourth  eclogue  wa9  on  account  of  its  prophetic  tone  in- 
terpreted of  the  Messiah  ;  TiiCreizkxacii,  die  Aen.,  die  4  Ekl.  u.  d.  Pharsalia  im 
MAlter,  Frankf.  a.  M.  1864.  FPipkr,  Virgilius  als  Theolog  und  Prophet  d«s 
Heidentums  in  der  Kirche,  Berl,  1862  (evangel.  Kalender  for  1862,  17).  Vergil 
was  even  said  to  have  had  a  hand  in  the  conversion  of  the  Emperor  Constantine ; 
cf.  Rossionol,  Virgile  et  Constantin  le  grand,  Paris  1845.  DCompahktti  (see  n. 
12)  vol.  1. 

5.  Arrianos  (see  §  227,  2,  in  fin.)  translated  Vergil.  Sen.  consol.  ad.  Polyb.  8. 
2  Homerus  et  Veryilius,  tarn  bene  de  humano  genere  merili  quam  tu  et  de  omnibus  et 
de  illis  meruisti,  quos  pluribus  notos  esse  voluisti  quam  scr  ipse  rant.  On  Avienus 
see  §  420,  6 ;  on  Titianus  and  Calvus  §  364,  4. 

6.  On  the  commentators  of  Vergil  see  Ribbeck  prolegomena  critica  cap.  9, 
p.  114,  where  we  find  discussions  on  Q.  CaeciLius  Epirota,  Pollio,  C.  Iulius  Hyginu.«, 
(Julius  or  A  u  fid  i  us,  see  §  282,  1)  Modestus,  L.  Annaeus  Cornutua,  Aemilius  Asper, 
M.  Valerius  Probu6,  Flavins  Caper,  Urbanus,  Velius  Longus,  Q.  Terentius  Scauru?, 
Caesellius  Vindex  and  Sulpicius  Apollinaris,  Helen ius  Aero,  Haterianus,  Aelius 
Donatus,  Carminius,  Avienus,  Servius,  the  so-called  commentarii  of  Probus,  Iunius 
Philargyrius,  the  scholia  Bernensia  and  scholia  Veronensia.  To  this  may  be 
added  HHaoen's  introd.  to  his  edition  of  the  scholia  Bernensia  J  J.  suppl.  vol.  4,  696. 
JKirchxkr,  JJ.  suppl.  8,  471.  On  each  of  these  grammarians  see  below,  in  the 
period  to  which  they  belong.  In  a  MS.  s.XIV  at  Padua  4  Fulgentius  super  Bucol. 
et  Oeorg.  Virgilii,'  certainly  not  by  the  mythologist  Fulgentius  (§  480),  see  EJcxa- 
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maxx,  quaest.  Fulg.  61.  JMDozio,  Cynthii  Cenetensis  (of  the  15th  cent.)  in  Vergil. 
Aen.  commentar.  (Aen.  I,  II,  III  first  edited  by  AMai,  auct.  class.  7,  323)  ecod. 
Ambros.,  Milan  1845. 

7.  For  the  scholia  Bernensia  (on  Buc.  and  Georg.)  see  §  472,  9:  there  too 
concerning  both  are  the  explanationea.  bucolicoruin  of  Junius  Philargyrius 
(Filargirius)  and  the  georgicorum  expositiones  handed  down  in  the  Laur.  45,  14. 
Paris.  7960  and  Leid.  135  (G  in  Burmann-Lion).  The  (fragmentary)  scholia 
Veronensiaon  the  Aeneid  were  first  published  by  AMai  (Virgilii  intpp.  vett., 
Milan  1818),  then  iu'Liox's  Servius  2,  305;  beat  ed.  by  HKk^  M.  Valerii  Probi  in 
Virg.  buc.  et  georg.  oomrrxntarius  { p.  1-68):  ace.  scheliorum  Veronensium  (p.  71-108) 
et  Aspri  quaestionum  Vergil,  (p.  111-115)  fragin..  Halle  1848.  In  addition  HKeil, 
RhM.  6,  869  and  FBCchei.ek  (and  AHekkmaxx),  JJ.  93,  65.  A  Herb  maxx.  d. 
Veroneser  Vergilscholien,  Donauesch.  1869.  1871  II.   Cf.  also  GThilo.  BhM.  14, 

.  535.  15,  119.  ThMommsex.  BhM.  16,  137.— Glossary  on  Vergil,  see  GLowe,  prodrom. 
ploss.  164.  ABotcHEKiE,  fragm.  d'un  commentaire  (very  late,  and  in  barbarous 
Latin)  sur  Virg.  (eel.  and  ge.  1,  1-222),  Montpellier  1875. 

8.  Various  metrical  arguments,  chiefly  of  s.  IV/V,  for  Vergil's  works  have 
b>en  preserved :  decasticha  on  the  books  of  the  Aen.  under  the  name  of  Ovid  : 
AL.  1  PLM.  4.  161.  Hexasticha  on  the  Aen.  by  Sulpicius  Apollinaris:  §357.  2. 
IVntastieha  on  the  Aen.  AL.  591  sqq.  PLM.  4,  186.  Tetrasticha  on  all  the  work*  : 
AL  2  (cf.  654)  PLM.  4,  173  (cf.  444,  frequently  attributed  to  Ovid).  Monosticha 
on  the  Aen.  AL  1  PLM.  4,  176  and  AL.  634  PLM.  4,  151 ;  similar  one*  for  all  the 
works  AL.  874  PLM.  4,  177.  Hemistichia  on  the  Aen.  PLM.  4,  17a— Argu- 
ments by  a  certain  Modestinus  in  antiquiatimo  Vergilii  codicef  Bcrmasx,  z. 
Anth.  lat.  2,  188  p.  372,-Cf.  LMCllek,  BhM.  19,  114.  23,  654.  Bibbbce.  prolegg. 
Verg.  369.  JMahly,  ZfoG.  22,  881.  BOpitz,  Lpz.  Stud.  6,  282.  298.— Fragment* 
of  a  mediaeval  argument  of  the  Aeneid  in  distichs  from  a  Bern.  s.  XII  XIII  in 
HHages,  JJ.  Ill,  696. 

9.  Manuscripts  of  Vergil:  Gell  9.  14,  7  tells  us  of  persons  who  had  in- 
spected  idiographum  librvm  Vtrgilii  (on  ge.  1. 208).  Hygixcs  in  Gell.  1. 21.  2  himself 
collated  on  ge.  2.  247  a  liber  qui  fuerit  ex  domo  atqtte  familia  Vergili.  W»*  possess  (in 
a  more  or  loss  complete  state)  seven  very  ancient  MSS.  of  Vergil  in  capital  writing 
(the  exact  date  is  rath«*r  uncertain,  as  is  the  case  with  all  manuscripts  in  capitals*. 
1.  The  'Medieeus'  39,  1  (M  in  Bihreck)  s.  V  at  Florence,  with  the  celebrated 
Subscriptio  (cf.  §  473,  6; :  Turciui  fiutiu*  Apronianu*  Afterius  v.  e.  et  inl.  ex  comite 
domett,  protect,  ex  com.  prie.  largit.  ex  praef.  urbi  pairiciu*  et  consul  ordin.  ^a.  494) 
legi  et  dittincxi  codi^em  frotrit  Macharii  c.  r.  .  .  .  XI.  kal.  Mai  Roma*  (here 
follow  8  distichs,  AL  3  PLM.  5,  110,  facsimile  in  Bibbeck's  VergiL  4.  p.  20W. 
A  copy  of  this  MS.  by  PFFoguixi,  Flor.  1741.  Facsimile  in  Zaxckxeisteb- 
Watiexbacu's  exempl.  cedd.  lat.  pi.  10,  Pjilaeograph.  society  pi.  8ft.  Chatklaix  t. 
♦*>.  1.— 2.  Th<>  •  Palatinus1  (P)  Vaticanus  1631,  a.  IV-V?,  facsimile  in  Zaxgem.- 
Wattexb.  pi.  12.  Palaeogr.  soc.  pi.  115.  Cbatelaix  pi.  64. — 3.  The  'Bomanus' 
(K  .  Vatican.  3867,  s.  IV-V  ?.  in  it  16  illustrations  to  Vergil,  published  by  B«.rrrA*i 
.see  on  no.  4  p.  5.  29.  41.  43  and  by  Aoixcocet,  hist,  de  l'art  5,  pi.  63-65:  Pt»E 
Nolhac.  les  peintures  des  MSS.  de  Virg..  in  the  Mel.  de  1'ecole  franc,  de  Borne 
1884,  pi.  11.  12  ;  cf.  EPlatxkk  in  the  description  of  Borne  2,  2,  847.  Text-facsimile 
in  ZAXGfcjf.-WATTEXB.  1.1.  pi.  11.  Pal.  s^c.  pi.  113.  114.  Chatelaik  pL  65. — 4.  The 
'schedae  Vaticanae'  (F),  Vatic.  322.">,  put  back  without  cogent  reasons  into 
the  second  century  of  our  era,  a  copy  of  this  MS.  by  GGBottaei.  Borne  1741,  in 
which  are  (after  drawings  by  PGBaktoli,  which  are  now  in  Windsor.  «*« 
AMichaelis,  arch.  Zeit.  32,  67)  the  illustrations  of  the  MS  ^originally  50),  mostly 
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belonging  to  the  Aeneid  ;  there  are  better  spwimens  in  Agixcolrt,  hist,  de  Tart 

5.  pi.  20-25.  PdrNolhac  1.1.  p.  5-10.  Cf.  EPlatxeb  1.1.  845.  Text-facsimile 
in  Zaxgek.-Wattrnb.  1.1.  pi.  18.  Palaeogr.  aoe.  pi.  116.  117.  Ciiatel.  pi.  68. 
— The  following  MS.  fragments  are  of  insignificant  extent:  5.  Schedae 
Berolinenses  (A),  s.  IV?,  three  leaves;  to  the  same  MS.  (at  one  time  in 
St.  Denis)  there  originally  belonged  four  leaves,  now  Vatic.  3256.  Published  by 
GHPebtz,  Abh.  der  Berl.  Akad.  1863,  97.  Xachtrag,  B>rl.  SB»r.  1864,  278,  cf. 
JHexky,  JJ.  95,  419.    Facsimile  in  Zanqrh.-Wattenb.  pi.  1-1.   Ciiatel.  pi.  61.— 

6.  schedae  Sangallenses  139-1  (G),  Facsim.  Zanc.eji.-W.  pi.  M«.    Ciiatel.  pi.  62.— 

7.  schedae  rescriptae  Veronenses  40  (V).  Facsirn. :  Chatki..  pi.  75,  1. — Together 
with  these  earliest  MSS.  we  have  the  later  ones:  the  cod.  Gudianus  (7)  s.  IX 
three  Berne  MSS.  (a,  b— facs.  Ciiatel.  pi.  67— c)  of  s.  IX  and  X,  beside*  (of  s. 
X-XII)  the  codex  Minoraugiensis  (m).  On  these  MSS.,  their  connection,  deriva- 
tion from  the  same  original  etc.  see  Ribbeck,  prolegomena  ad  Verg.  (1866)  218 
sqq.    Other  recent  literature  on  the  Vergil  MSS.:  JHejchy,  Aeneidea  1,  Lend. 

'  1873,  p.  xi-lx.  On  a  Prague  MS.  of  s.  IX,  see*  JKvicala,  Vergilstudien,  Prague 
1878  (with  a  complete  collation).  On  a  Vatic,  s.  X  init.  written  by  Rahingus,  a 
monk  of  Flavigny  in  Burgundy,  see  LDelisle,  Mel.  d'archeol.  et  d'hist.  6  (1886), 
289.  AJVitrixga,  de  cod.  Aen.  Daventriensi  (s.  XV,  valueless),  Daveuter  1881. 
MHechkellxeb,  eine  Innsbrucker  Virgil-Hs.  (valueless),  Innsbr.  1880.  EChate- 
la in,  un  important  fragm.  de  Virg.  (Paris.  7906)  in  d.  Mel.  Remer,  Art.  5. 

10.  Complete  editions  of  Vergil's  poems.  Cf.  the  Notitia  literaria  in 
Hryxk-Wagmeb  4,  635,  Schwbioer,  class.  Bibliogr.  2,2,1145,  Enoelmaxn-Pbeubs, 
bibl.  class.  2,  693.  On  the  earliest  see  also  JHkxry,  Aeneidea  1,  lxi-lxxxv.  Ed. 
princ,  Rome  about  1469.  Ven.  ap.  Aid.  1501  and  frequently.  Cum  comment.  Donati, 
Servii  etc.  per  GFabbicium,  Bos.  1551  and  frequently.  Argumentis,  explicc.  et 
notis  illustr.  a  JLde  la  Cebda,  Madrit.  1608-17  III.  E  rec.  DHeinsii,  Leid.  1636. 
Rec.  NHeixsiur,  Amst.  1664.  1676.  Interpretat.  et  notis  illustr.  CRuaeus,  in  us. 
Delph.,  Par.  1675  etc.  (with  an  ind.  verbb.).  Cum  Serv.,  Philarg.  etc.  et  nott. 
varr.  ed.  PBdbmanx,  Amsterd.  1746  IV  (in  vol.  4  is  the  ind.  verbb.  by  NEby- 
thrakl's.  first  published  at  Ven.  1537).    Variet.  lect.  et  perpet.  adnot.  illustr.  a 

.  CGHeyxe,  Lps.  1767-75  IT;  »Lps.  1798-1800  VI  (with  a  good  glossary  by 
AWSciilegbl);  «Lpz.  1830-41  V  (cur.  Ph  Wag  neb,  vol.  4:  Carinina  minora  [Copa, 
('iris,  Culex,  Moretum,  rec.  JSillio],  Wagneri  quaestt.  Vergil.,  notitia  literaria. 
Bd.  5:  V.  carmina  ad  prist inam  orthographiam  revocata,  acc.  Wagneri  orthogr. 
Vergiliana  etc.).  Rec.  et  illustr.  AFobbiuek,  Lps.  4  1872-75.  Perpetuo  comm.  ad 
modum  J  Bond  explicuit  FDCbner,  Paris  (Didot)  1858.  Recensuit  ORibiirck, 
Lps.  1*59-68  V  (Prolegomena  critica  1866,  I  Buc.  et  Georg.  1<?59,  II.  Ill  Aen. 
1860.  62;  IV  Appendix  Vergiliana  1868).  Vergile.  texte  latin  .  .  .  avec  un 
commentaire  crit.  et  explicatif  etc.,  par  EBkxoist,  Par.*  1876  III.  With  a  com- 
mentary by  JCoKiMOTox,  revised  by  HNkttlksuip,  Lond.*  1881-83  III.  Explana- 
tory school  editions  by  PhWagxbb  (breviter  enarravit,  Lps.9  1861),  ThLadewig 
( Berl.  »-»*  1882-86  III  by  CSchafrr,  cf.  the  same  writer  ZfGW.  31,  65).  EBenoist. 
Par.*  1880,  BHKexmedy,  Lond.*  1879,  KKafpks  (Lp*.«  1887).  With  introd.  and 
notes  by  TLPafillon,  Lond.  1882  II.  ASidgwick,  Camb.  1890.  Translations  (pros?) 
by  JCokixgtok  (Lond.*  1882),  by  JGLoksdalk  and  JLek  (Lond.1*  1890). 

Editions  of  the  text  by  HPaldamus  (Lpz.  1854,  with  introd.),  MHAri-r  (Lps.* 
1878).  ThLadrwig  (cura  PDeltickr  B.rl.  «  1889),  ORibbeck  (with  introd.,  Ljis. 
1867;.  GTuilo  (with  introd.  and  short  apparatus,  Lpz.  1886).  WKloccek,  Prague 
1886.  87. 

11.  PhWaoxrr  quaestt.  Verg.  (in  Heyne's  ed.  4,  388)  and  lectt.  Verg.,  Phil. 
R.L.  G  O 
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Suppl.  1,  307;  together  with  Phil.  15,  85L  16,  587.  17,  170.  WKuwte, 
Miszellen  zii  V.,  Leitmeritz  1K70-78  II ;  critical  and  exegetical  notes  on  V.  (esp. 
Aen.),  Prague  1879;  ZfoG.  85,  588;  Vergiliana,  Smichow  1882.  83.  JKvhala 
(a.  9  in  fin.).  RBknti.kt  s  observations  on  V.,  communicated  by  EHedicxe,  Varia, 
Progr.,  Quedlinb.  1879  and  AStachklschkid,  RhM.  35,  312;  ZfcG.  35,  588. 
OOOthlino,  curaeVerg. ;  add.  GLinkkhi  emendatt.  Verg.,  Liegniu  1886.  AKirsch, 
quaestt.  Verg.  crit.,  Munst.  1886. 

12.  Vergil  continued  to  be  kept  in  remembrance  by  the  literature  of  the 
whole  of  the  Middle  Ages.  French,  and  following  them,  German  elaborations  of 
the  subject-matter  of  the  Aeneid  occur  after  the  12th  cent,  (le  Boman  d'Eneas  by 
Benoit  de  Saint- More;  Eneit  by  Heinrich  von  Veldeke).  Towards  the  close  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  Dante's  (f  1321)  divina  commedia  transfigured  and  glorified  the 
poet  so  that  he  ceased  to  belong  to  the  earth.  But  he  also  plays  a  great  part  in 
the  speech  of  the  people,  in  popular  books  and  so  forth.  The  great  respect  in 
which  Vergil,  in  his  quality  as  a  poet,  was  held  by  posterity  and  which  manifested 
itself  also  in  the  reverence  paid  to  his  burial-place  (§  224,  8  ad  fin.  Plix.  ep.  3. 
7,  8;  of.  Mart-  11,  48  sq.  Stat.  silv.  4,  4,  51),  the  superstitious  use  made  of 
his  poems  (above  n.  4),  and  the  interpretation  of  his  name  (from  virga,  a  magic 
wand)  and  that  of  his  mother  (Magia,  §  224,  8),  caused  the  gradual  evaporation  of 
Vergil's  real  character  into  that  of  a  mythical  being.  In  Dohatcb'  vita  we  meet 
with  indications  of  this,  §  3-5,  and  in  the  later  additions  8-18,  69  sq.  and  78;  the 
more  we  descend  into  the  Middle  Ages  (esp.  after  saec.  XII),  the  stranger  the 
exaggerations,  the  greater  the  resemblance  of  Vergil  to  such  figures  as  Faustus  or 
Theophrastus  Paracelsus.  But  Vergil  always  appears  as  a  benevolent  genius  fond 
i>f  assisting  poor  humanity.  Only  a  Roman  lady,  who  had  wickedly  cheated  his 
love,  must  feel  his  revenge.  Conformably  to  the  romantic  confusion  of  all  names 
and  times,  Vergil  was  now  placed  under  the  fabulous  Emperor  Octavianus.  now 
under  King  Servius  (in  the  Seven  Wise  Men),  now  under  Titus  (Gest.  Rom.  c.  57), 
now  under  Darius  at  Rome  (ib  c.  120),  even  in  Brittany  under  King  Arthur,  or 
he  is  represented  as  the  son  of  a  knight  of  '  Campania  in  the  Ardennes '  and  of  a 
daughter  of  a  Roman  Senator  under  the  Emperor  Remus,  who  killed  his  uncle 
Romulus  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Perseus,  in  whose  reign  Vergil  studied  at 
the  University  of  Toledo  (German  popular  chapbooks  p.  8-7).  The  scene  of  his 
exploits  is  at  Rome  and  especially  Naples,  whence  the  Vergil  legend  originated. 
At  Rome  he  performs  miracles  chiefly  at  the  request  of  the  Emperor,  who,  after 
a  vain  struggle,  appoints  him  his  chief  Senator,  and  the  aim  of  his  deeds  is  to 
insure  the  safety  of  the  State  (Sal vatic  Romae)  and  internal  order.  But  at  his 
Moved  Naples,  which  he  founded  and  placed  on  eggs  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  he 
voluntarily  provides  for  the  welfare  of  the  town  (even  driving  away  snakes  and 
Hies,  providing  good  meat,  etc.).  In  the  U>th  cent,  these  inventions  are  brought  to 
a  close  in  the  chronicle  Ay  myreur  des  histors)  of  J  ear  d'Octrrhktsk  and  in  the 
Faits  merveilleux  de  Virgile  (last  printed  in  Geneva  1867).  Principal  work: 
DComparbtti,  Virgilio  nel  medio  evo,  Livorno  1872  II  (in  German  by  HDCtschjck, 
Lpx,  1S7,V  ;  it  contains  reprints  of  the  most  important  documents  2, 169.  GZArrnr. 
Virgil  in  Mittelalter.  Vienna  1851  |  Denkschriften  der  Wiener  Akad.  ID.  KLRotb, 
d.«r  Zauberer  Virgilius  in  FPfeiffer's  German  is  4  (1859),  257  ;  cf.  KBartsch,  ib. 
237  and  FLierrkcht.  ib.  10,  406.  CGMilrerg,  Memorabilia  Verg.  (MeL»s>?n  1857  . 
and  Mirabilia  Verg.  (Me«pen  18b7).  STcmsox,  Virgil  in  the  Middle  Age. 
Cincinnati,  1S89.  Lastly  the  treatises  by  Gkstuk  already  quoted  (§  226,  1,  4», 
PtrvR  and  Creiekrach  (above  n.  4). 


232.  Cornelius  G alius  of  Forum  Julii  (684/70-727/27),  the 
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friend  of  Vergil's  youth,  was  the  first  Roman  poet  who  (apart 
from  learned  translations)  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  the 
erotic  elegy  of  the  Alexandrines.  Through  the  favour  of 
Octavianus  he  was  raised  to  high  military  and  political  positions, 
became  too  ambitious,  and  finished  his  life  in  a  tragic  manner 
at  an  early  age. 

1.  Praenomen :  C.  and  Cn.  In  the  MSS.  ap.  Eutbop.  7,  7 ;  C.  in  Hiebox.  chron. 
a.  1985  (from  Eutrop.).— Asinius  Pollio  ap.  Cic.  ad  fam.  10,82  extr.  (a.  711/43) 
Galium  Cornelium,  familiarem  meum.  Probus  on  Vcrg.  buc  p.  6,  1  K.  insinuatus 
Augusto  per  Cornelium  Galium,  condiscipulum  suum,  promeruii  (Vergilius)  ut  etc. 
Vkko.  eel.  10  (a.  715/39)  is  addressed  to  him,  and  from  this  it  appears  that  even 
then  he  had  written  poetry  and  experienced  the  faithlessness  of  his  mistress 
Lycoris  (see  §  210,  1  in  fin.)  cf.  v.  2-6.  10.  22.  42.  72.  Thereon  Sebvius  observes : 
GalluM  ante  omnes  primus  Aegypti  prae/eetu$  fuit,  poeta  eximius.  nam  et  Euphorionem 
.  .  .  transtulit  in  lalinum  sermonem  (cf.  also  on  buc.  6,  72)  et  amontm  suorum  de 
Cytkeride  script  it  libros  guattuor  .  .  .  fuil  autem  amicus  Yergilii,  adeo  ut  quartus 
Georgirorum  a  medio  usque  ad  finem  eius  laudes  teneret  (see  on  this  §  227,  1)  .  .  . 
hie  Gallus  amavii  Cytheridem  meretricem,  liber  tarn  Volumnii,  quae  eo  spreto  Antonium 
euulem  ad  Gallias  est  secuta  (cf.  the  scholion  in  the  cod.  Medic,  of  Vergil  [§  321,  9,  1J 
on  eel.  10,  2  in  ZangejikistkrWattesuacu's  exempla  oodd.  laL  pi.  10) ;  Acs. 
Vict.  ill.  82  (§  210.  1).  On  the  personality  of  Lycoris  see  HFlach,  JJ.  119,  798. 
WKolsteb,  JJ.  121,  626.  Cf.  also  §  227,  1  and  §  224,  a  Prob.  on  eel.  10,  60 
Euphorion,  .  .  .  cuius  in  scribendo  strut  us  colorem  videtur  Cornelius  Gallus.  Cf. 
AMeixeee,  anal).  Alex.  24.  78  and  above  p.  250,  2.  Ovid,  trist.  2,  445  nec  fuit 
opprobrio  celcbrasse  Lycorida  Gallo.  Cf.  rem.  am.  765.  Mabt.  8,  73,  6.  Quint. 
10,  1,  93  calls  him  durior  as  an  elegiac  poet.  Only  a  single  pentameter  of  Gallus 
is  extant  in  Vib.  Seq.  p.  5,  21  Burs.  Cf.  also  §  209,  4-  230,  2,  L— We  possess  also 
by  Parthenios  of  Nicaea  (printed  eg.  in  Hbbchrb's  Erotici  gr.,  Lps.  1858,  1,  8) 
a  little  book  wtpi  tpumcQr  waBygjATw,  in  which  erotic  legends  from  Greek  sources 
have  been  collected  for  the  use  of  Cornelius  Gallus  (*{mj  col  waptaroA  tit  tins  xal 
iXeytlat  isdfftr  ra  fiaXurra  i£  airrum  Apu-jha),  to  whom  the  work  is  dedicated  by  the 
author.    EEohde,  gr.  Boman  113. 

2.  Gallus  took  part  in  the  war  against  Antony,  Dio.  51,  9.  Suet.  Aug.  66 
Cornelium  Galium,  quern  ad  praefeeluram  Aegypti  (a.  724/80)  ex  infima  fortuna 
provexerat  (cf.  Dio.  51,  17.  Stbab.  17  p.  819.  Eutbop.  7,  7)  .  .  .  ob  ingratum 
el  malevolum  animum  domo  et  provinciis  suis  interdixit.  Gallo  et  aceusatorum 
(§  252,  8)  denuntiationibus  et  senatus  consult  is  ad  necem  compulse  etc.  Hi  ebon,  chron. 
a.  Abr.  1990=727/27  Cornelius  Gallus  Foroiuliensis  (probably  from  Forum  Julii  in 
Gallia  Narbonensis,  now  Frejus)  poeta,  a  quo  primum  Aegyptum  rectam  supra 
diximus,  XLIII  aetatis  suae  anno  propria  se  manu  inter  fecit.  Cf.  Ov.  trist.  2,  446. 
am.  3,  9,  63.  Pbopebt.  8,  34,  91.  Dio  53,  23.  Amm.  Mabc  17,  4,  5.— Suet.  gr.  16 
Q.  Caecilius  Epirota  .  .  .  ad  Cornelium  Galium  se  contulit  vixitque  una  fa- 
miliarissime  .  .  .  post  deinde  damnationcm  mortemque  Galli,  etc.  Cf.  §  263,  1.— 
WABecbek,  Gallus  1»,  16.  CCuCVolebh,  de  C.  G.  vita  et  scriptis,  I  Bonn  1840 ; 
II  Elberf.  1844.  ANicolas,  d«  la  vie  et  des  ouvrages  de  C. G.,  Par.  1851.  CPascal 
riv.  di  filol.  16,  399. 

8.  The  4  i>oems  (fragments),  first  published  by  AMaxutius  1590,  of  Gallus 
(reprinted  in  Werxsdjjkk,  PLM.  3,  183  and  in  Biesk's  AL.  914-917)  have  long  been 
recognised  as  a  forgery.   An  unknown  writer  (probably  himself  the  forger)  in  the 
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year  1587  sent  from  Thessalonica  to  AStatiua  in  Home :  1)  Galli  poetae  cloriss. 
elegia  in  antiquo  Ovidii  cod  ice  reperta,  ted  mult  is  in  locis  a  tineii  corrupta  (=914  B..). 
2)  verm*  quaUuor  tine  authore  et  titulo  ( -915).  3)  carmen  imperfection,  ted  rattle 
elegant  ut  facile  ab  eadem  qfficina  profertum  videretur  cum  hoc  titulo  'de  duabut 
sororibut  ex  Illyrio''  (=916).  Statius  having  cautiously  reserved  his  opinion,  the 
forger  appears  to  have  brought  a  second  thoroughly  digested  specimen  under  the 
notice  of  other  writers  with  more  success.  Cf.  EChatelain,  rev.  de  philol.  4,  69  ; 
also  Riese  on  the  AL.  2,  xxxm.  xl,  not.  2a— An  epigram  (AL.  242  PLM.  4, 
183 :  a  petition  to  Augustus  not  to  allow  the  Aeneid  to  be  destroyed  in  spite  of 
Vergil's  will)  is  also  attributed  to  Gallus  in  the  Vatic.  1575,  s.  XI  and  in  late 
MSS.,  incorrectly,  as  is  shown  by  its  contents ;  F Jacobs  (anth.  gr.  vol.  13,  p.  897) 
likewise  incorrectly  assigned  to  Cornelius  two  epigrams  from  the  Greek  anthology 
5,  49.    16,  89  bearing  the  superscription  TaXXov  (perhaps  more  correctly  ADdov 

233.  Another  friend  of  Vergil  and,  as  it  seems,  a  writer  of 
elegies  was  Codrus  (perhaps  a  pseudonym).  The  poets  Bavius 
and  Mevius  were  enemies  of  the  poet.  But  as  regards  Anser, 
such  hostility  is  not  proved ;  he  was  an  adherent  of  M.  Antony 
and  wrote  erotic  poetry. 

1.  Vero.  eel.  7,  21  nymphae  .  .  .  Libethrides,  .  .  .  mihi  carmen  quale 
meo  Codro  concedUe:  proximo  Phoebt  vertibu*  ille  facit.  Cf.  ib.  25.  5,  11.  Similarly 
Valo  ids  says  of  him  (Schol.  Veron.  Verg.  eel.  7,  22 ;  cf.  JJ.  93,  66)  Codrutque  ille 
canit  quali  tu  voce  canebat  atque  tolet  numerot  dicere,  Cinna,  tuot ;  dulcior  ut 
nunquam  Pylio  prqfluxerit  ore  Nestorit  out  dodo  pectore  Demodoci.  See  Unosh, 
Valg.  p.  xi.  Idle  guesses  at  his  real  name  (Cornificius  or  Cinna  or  even  Vergil) 
are  given  by  the  old  commentators  on  the  passage.  The  most  likely  suggestion 
would  be  the  Boraan  name  of  Cord  us.   See  BUkubb,  Valg.  405. 

2.  Hiebont*.  in  Eus.  chron.  ad  a.  Abr.  1982=719/35  M.  Baviut  (the  MSS. 
here,  as  frequently  elsewhere,  read  Vaviut)  poeta,  quern  Vergil  ius  in  bucolicia  not  at, 
in  Cappadocia  moritur.  Porphtrio  on  Hor.  epod.  10,  1  hie  est  Meviut  importunitti- 
mut  poeta,  quern  et  Vergiliut  cum  timili  contumelia  nominal ;  and  on  sat.  2,  8,  289 
de  hoc  (the  son  of  Aesopus  the  actor,  §  18,  4)  Meviut  poeta  tcribit.  Vero.  eel.  8,  90 
qui  Bavium  won  odit,  a  met  tua  carmina,  Mevi  ;  on  which  Skbviub  observes :  pro  poena 
ei  cont ingot  ut  diligat  Mevium  peiorem  poetam.  nam  Meviut  et  Baviut  pettimi  fuerunt 
poetae,  inimici  tarn  Horatio  quam  Vergilio.  unde  Horatiut  (epod.  10,  1).  Similarly 
Philabgybics,  probably  from  Scetonics  :  duos  tui  temporit  poetat  dicit  pestimos, 
i/uorum  carmina  ob  humilitatem  abiecta  runt  ...  ex  quibut  Baviut  curator  fuit, 
de  quo  Domitiut  in  Cicuta  (§  243,  2)  refert  (that  he  lived  with  his  brother  in  peace 
and  community  of  goods,  until  the  latter  extended  also  to  his  wife).  Serv. 
on  eel.  7,  21  ut  tit  .  .  .  Thyrtit  .  .  .  Virgil ii  obtrectator,  scilicet  aut 
Baviut  aut  Anser  (n.  8)  aut  Meviut  pes  si  mi  poetae.  On  georg.  1,  210  repreJtentus 
Vergiliut  dieitur  a  Bavio  et  Mevio  hoc  vertu  4  hordea  qui  dixit  super  est  ut  tritica 
dicat '  (cf.  eel.  5,  86) :  this  satirical  line  is  attributed  by  Cledonics  GL.  5,  43,  2  to 
a  certain  Cornificius  Gallus :  cf.  §  209, 2  ad  fin.  and  below  n.  8  in  fin.  Cf.  generally 
§  225, 8.  Wbichert,  poetar.  lat.  vitae  etc.  308.  The  more  correct  spelling  is  Meviut, 
not  Maeviut:  cf.  Mommsen,  arch.  Ztg.  27,  123;  and  the  Indices  to  the  CIL.  vol. 
1.  2.  8.  5.  a  10. 12  and  14  s.v.  Meviut,  further  ib.  6,  44.  21814  sqq.  and  elsewhere. 

8.  Ov.  trist.  2,  435  Cinna  (§  218,  2)  hit  (erotic  writers  such  as  Ticidas  and 
Memmius)  comet  est  Cinnaque  procacior  Anter.   He  is  called  poeta  in  Serv  on 
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Verg.  eel.  7,  21  (see  n.  2).  He  is  doubtless  the  same  concerning  whom  Cicbbo 
(Phil.  IS,  11)  jokes :  it  qui  nunc  Mutinam  oppugnant,  £).  lirulum  obsident,  de  Falerno 
Anseres  depellantur.  According  to  this  he  was  a  zealous  partisan  of  M.  Antony. 
Servius  on  Verg.  eel.  9,  86  altudit  ad  Anserem  quendam  Antonii  porta  m,  qui  eius 
laudes  scribebat  (cf.QL.  7,  b43,  21)  .  .  .  de  hoc  etiam  Cicero  (1.1.)  .  .  .  ipeum 
enim  agrum  ( Falemum )  ei  donarat  Antonius.  From  this  passage  of  Servius  is 
derived  the  notice  published  in  the  gloasarium  edited  by  CBarth,  advers.  37,  5 
p.  1681  (and  following  this  in  Liox's  Servius  2  p.  878)  and  by  Mummsek,  Herm. 
8,  67  (from  a  Vatic,  s.  XV):  Anxer  quidam  Antonii  porta  fuit,  qui  eius  laudts 
scribereL,  de  quo  Ci.  in  Philippici*  dixit  1  ex  agro  Falerno  anseres  depellantur^  quern 
scilicet  agrum  donarat  Antonius.  It  is  merely  owing  to  some  error  or  corruption 
that  Barth  here  reads  :  de  quo  Mel  in  Philippica  Ciceroni*  dixit,  which  is  com- 
pleted Meliasus  and  has  been  taken  to  refer  to  Aelius  Melissus  (§  852,  4). 
Mommskm  1.1.  74.  Perhaps  these  statements  of  Servius  are  founded  merely  on 
inference,  but  it  must  certainly  be  due  to  a  misconstruction  that  Skrvicb  1.1. 
states:  quern  oh  hoc  (as  a  partisan  of  Antony) per  transitum  carps  it  (Vergiliu*). 
For  the  words  (eel.  9,  85)  neque  adhuc  Vario  vide  or  nee  dicere  Cinna  digna,  sed 
argutos  inter  strepere  a  user  olores  no  more  refer  to  the  poet  A  user  than  do  the 
words  of  Properties  8,  84,  84  a  merit  indocto  carmine  cessit  olor.  The  same  mis- 
construction may  easily  have  led  to  the  statement  of  Servius  on  eel.  7,  21  (see 
n.  1)  that  Anser  belonged  to  the  obtrectatores  Vergilii.  The  same  sort  of 
mistake  occurs  also  in  the  appendix  to  Doratcs'  vita  Verg.  67  (in  Rruterscheid's 
Sueton.  p.  66):  coaevos  omne*  porta*  Ha  adiunctos  habuit  ut,  cum  inter  se  plurimum 
invidia  order enl,  ilium  una  omnes  colerent,  Variut,  Tucca,  Horatius,  Callus,  Pro- 
pertius.  Anser  vero,  quoniam  Antonii  partes  secutus  est,  ilium  non  observasse  dicitur. 
Cornijicius  (n.  2,  in  fin.  and  §  209,  2  ad  fin.)  ob  perversam  naturam  ilium  non  tulit. 
Against  Weichert,  poett.  lutt.  vitae  etc.  p.  159  see  EUnoer,  de  Ansere  poeta, 
Neubrandenb.  1858.  EHetdesreich  in  the  Commentatt.  phiL  semin.  phil.,  Lps. 
1874,  14. 

234.  Q.  Horatius  Flaccus,  born  8  December  689/66  at 
Venusia,  was  the  son  of  a  freedman ;  he  received  his  instruction 
at  Rome  and  subsequently  (perhaps  a.  709/45)  at  Athens.  When 
M.  Brutus  came  there  in  August  710/44,  he  also  won  the  young 
Horace  over  to  his  cause.  Horace  received  from  him  an  appoint- 
ment as  tribunus  militum  and  accompanied  him  in  Macedonia 
and  Asia,  until  the  battle  of  Philippi  (autumn  712/42)  precipi- 
tately ended  his  military  career.  He  availed  himself  of  the 
amnesty  to  return  to  Rome,  and  having  lost  his  paternal  estate 
by  the  distribution  of  the  land  among  the  veterans,  he  purchased 
the  position  of  a  quaestorian  scribe.  He  now  began  to  publish 
his  Satires  and  Epodes,  through  which  he  became  known  in 
literary  circles.  In  the  spring  of  716/38  he  was  introduced  by 
Vergil  and  L.  Varius  to  Maecenas,  and  he  was  admitted  to  his 
circle  in  the  winter  of  716/717  =  38/37  b.c.  Thus  it  came  to 
pass  that  he  accompanied  Maecenas  on  his  journey  to  Brundisium, 
a.  717/37.    From  Maecenas  he  received,  c.  721/32,  an  estate  in 
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the  Sabine  country,  and  probably  through  him  he  was  also  in- 
troduced to  Octavianus,  who  by  his  liberality  set  the  poet  free 
from  all  cares  concerning  his  livelihood,  and  would  gladly  have 
attached  him  to  his  service  and  society.  In  his  middle  age 
Horace  also  composed  lyrical  poems,  in  his  later  years  epistles. 
He  died  within  a  short  time  after  Maecenas,  on  27  November 
746/8,  and  was  buried  near  him. 

1.  The  poems  of  Horace  contain  abundant  information  on  his  life.  We  derive 
also  a  number  of  important  facta  from  the  biography  of  the  poet  by  Suetonius 
preserved  in  MS8  of  Horace  (§  847,  7).  It  was  at  an  early  time  prefixed  to  copies 
of  his  poems,  especially  such  as  contained  scholia.  From  the  latter  interpolations 
were  soon  added  to  the  vita,  e.g.  on  the  upeculatum  cvbiculum  (from  Schol.  ep.  1,  19, 
1  ;  see  KFRotii,  RhM.  18,  581.  ARbikkerscheid,  Sueton.  p.  889).  On  the  other 
hand,  this  use  of  Suetonius*  work  entailed  its  being  abbreviated,  eg.  in  the 
enumeration  of  the  poems  of  Horace  (OJahv  ap.  Beifferscheid  p.  890).  The  text  of 
the  vita  e.g.  in  KLRoth's  ed.  of  Suetonius  p.  297 ;  cf.  p.  lxxx,  and  the  same  writer 
in  RhM.  18,  517.  FRitter  introd.  to  his  ed.  of  Horace  p.  v.  ARbipfcsscheid, 
Snetoni  rell.  (Lps.  1860)  p.  44,  cf.  p.  887.  Cf.  Acao  on  c.  4,  1,  1  (ut  refert  Suetcmiut 
in  vita  Horatii)  and  Porph.  on  ep.  2,  1,  1  (cuius  ret  etiam  Suetonius  auctor  e*t). 
Porpiiyrio  on  sat.  1,  8,  41  mentions  a  biography  of  Horace  by  himself  poire 
libertino  not  nut  esse  Horatium  et  in  narratione  quam  de  vita  %Ui*»  habmi  osUmdi.— 
The  other  MS.  vitae  are  worthless,  Rkifferscheid  1.1.  887.  An  enumeration  and 
criticism  of  these  in  CKirchxbr,  novae  quaestt.  hor.,  Naumb.  1847,  42. 

2.  Among  modern  biographies  of  Horace  we  mention  especially  JMassox,  vita 
Horatii,  Leid.  1708.  ChMitscuerlicu's  introduction  to  his  ed.  of  the  Odes  p. 
*  xnv,  CPassow,  on  the  life  and  period  of  Horace,  before  bis  ed.  of  the  Epistles. 
CFuanke,  fasti  hor.  p.  5.  deWalckexaxr,  hist,  de  la  vie  et  des  poesies  d'H.,  Par. 
1840.  1858  II.  WTkukfel,  Horas  (Tub.  1848)  p.  1-18;  PRE.  3,  1465.  AXgrl  des 
Verorrs,  vie  d'Horace,  Par.  1855  (also  in  the  introd.  to  Didot's  Horace  ed.  1855> 
LMCller,  Hor.,  e.  literarhistorische  Biographie,  Lpt  1880.— J  May,  d.  Entwick- 
lungsgang  d.  Hor.  von  41-83  v.  Chr.,  Constance  1871 ;  von  85-80  v.  Chr.,  Onvn- 
burg  1888-87  II.  Oertxer,  Hj»  Bemerkk.  flber  sich  selbst  in  d.  Satt.,  Gross-Strelitx 

1888.  FOkesotto,  Orazio  come  uomo.  Padua  1888.  ACika.  Orazio  e  Mecenate,  in 
Saggj  di  studj  lat.,  Florence  1889,  1.  ALasbox.  de  iudiciis  Hor.  de  suae  et  prions 
aetatis  poet  is,  Stryj  1888.   EVoss,  d.  Xatur  in  d.  Dichtung  des  Hor.,  Munstfreifel 

1889.  Cf.  §  285,  1*. 

8.  His  praenomen  Quintus  is  mentioned  by  Horace  sat.  2,  6,  87 ;  his  nomen 
earm.  4,  6.  44.  ep.  1. 14,  5;  his  cognomen  Flaccus  epod.  15, 12.  s.  2, 1, 18;  Martial 
mentions  the  poet  only  under  his  cognomen  (1.  107.  4.  8,  18,  5.  12,  4T  1).  The  day 
on  which  Horace  was  born  [  texto  idmt  decewtbru)  is  given  by  Suetonius,  the  month 
we  know  from  ep.  1.  20,  27 ;  the  year  from  epod.  13.  6.  c  3.  21.  1.  ep.  1,  20,  27  ;  the 
Hrth-plaee  from  2.  1,  84.  Venusia  was  in  Apulia  on  the  frontier  of  Lucania  -  *. 
2.  1.  34  Lmcttmrn*  am  Apmtma  oneep*.  Martial  is  wrong  in  repeatedly  5,  30,  2.  8.  18. 
5.  12,  94.  5>  mentioning  Horace  as  baring  been  been  in  Calabria.  The  rank  of  his 
father:  libertimut  et  ^awetummm^  cmtctor  a.  1.  6.  6.  4o.  >4j.  ep.  1.  20.  20.  The  state- 
ment that  his  father  was  a  salsamentarius  (in  Sift,  vita  Hor.i  may  po*:bJy 
rest  some  slander  circulate  by  themalignersof  the  poet :  AKiEssLiao.eoniectan- 
I  .^Greifsir.  l**-8\  7.  On  hi*  bringing  up  s.  L.  6.  72.  1.  4.  105.  Instruction,  ep.  2.  1T 
88.  2,  2.  41.   Tribunus  mill  turn,  a  1.  6,  48.   On  his  campaigns  with  Brutus  and 
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his  flight  at  Philippi,  see  c  2, 17,  where  v.  10  (rdicia  non  bene  parmula)  does  not 
exclude  the  possibility  of  a  previous  valiant  defence  (cf.  ep.  1,  20,  23)  and  only 
describes  the  necessary  consequence  of  all  defeat*  (cf.  e,g.  Liv.  89,  20  quaUuor  milia 
militum  amissa  .  .  .  et  arma  multa,  quae  quia  impedimenta  fugicntibus  per 
sitvestrei  semilog  erant  passim  iactabantur).  Horace  could  not  prevent  the  general 
flight,  nor  was  he  so  intimately  connected  with  the  causa  of  Brutus  that  his 
honour  should  have  obliged  him  to  court  death.  Sueton.:  victis  partibus  venia 
tMjxlrata  seripium  qnaestorium  comparacU.  Cf.  sat  2,  6,  36  (and  ep.  1,  14,  17). 
The  loss  of  his  paternal  estate  is  mentioned  ep.  2,  2,  50:  then  paupertas  impulit 
nudax  ut  versus  facerem,  Le.  (with  jocular  mockery  of  his  own  poetic  turn) '  poverty 
made  me  fearless,  so  I  attempted  to  write  verse  in  order  that  I  might,  become 
known  and  get  into  a  better  position.'   Cf.  Fritzstbe,  Hor.  serm.  1,  p.  3,  2. 

4.  The  commencement  of  his  acquaintance  with  Maecenas  s.  1,  6,  41-61 ;  cf.  2, 
<S  4a  He  got  the  Sabine  estate  a.  721/33  ;  see  Tkcffsl's  commentary  on  sat. 
II  p.  63.  cf.  ib.  p.  15a  GFGbotefemd,  BhM.  8,471.  Sorr.  v.  Hon:  vixit  pluri- 
mutn  in,  seoessu  ruris  rat  Sabini  ant  Tiimrtini :  domusque  euu  aslfn'litur  circa  Tiburni 
iuculum  (cf.  c  1,  7, 18).  The  Sabine  estate  is  mentioned  esp.  epod.  1,  25.  s.  2,  8,  ">. 
,H0&  2,  6,  1.  16.  60.  &  1,  17.  ep.  1,  16,  1-14.  There  is  voluminous  early  literature 
eoncerning  the  situation  of  this  estate;  among  more  recent  works  ANoel  dks» 
Vkrgbrs  (see  n.  2)  in  Didot's  Horace  p.  xxm.  PBosa,  bull,  dell'  inst*  arch.  1857, 
p.  106 :  cf.  ib.  p.  8a  151.  See  archaoL  Ztg-  16,  155*  :  JJ.  77,  479.  WPfitzner, 
Parchim  1864.  CJulliam,  la  villa  d'Hor.,  Mel.  de  Tecole  fran?.  de  Borne  3  (1888), 
82.  GBoissibb,  nouv.  promenades  archeol.:  Horace  et  Virgile,  Par.  1886,  p,  1. 
HStich,  BlfbayrGW.  20,  416.— A  spring  on  his  estate  (s.  2,  6,  2.  tp.  1,  16,  12)  was 
called  by  Horace  fons  Bandusiae  (llawincia?)  after  one  near  Venusia  associate<l 
with  youthful  recollections,  c  3,  18.  Cf.  Strodtmann,  pref.  to  his  translation  of 
the  lyrical  poems  59. 

5.  According  to  his  own  statement*  Horace  was  in  person  the  very  reverse  of 
Vergil  (§  224,  4),  short  (s.  2,  3,  809.  ep.  1,  20,  24)  and  fat  (ep.  1,  4,  15 ;  cf.  Aug.  ep. 
in  Suet.).  In  his  youth  he  had  dark  hair  (ep.  1,  7,  26,  cf.  c.  2,  11,  15.  3,  14,  25). 
Was  he  delicate?  Aug.  to  Hor.  in  Subt.  :  Si  per  valetudinem,  tuam  Jxeri  po$sit  (or 
did  Horace  merely  make  this  a  pretext  in  order  to  remain  free?).  He  was  after- 
wards trouble  I  with  hypochondriacal  fits  (ep.  1,  8).  A  certain  well-to-donefw 
seems  to  be  indicated  by  some  expressions,  e.g.  on  his  library  (a.  1,  6,  122.  2,  8,  11. 
2,  6,  61.  ep.  L,  7,  12.  1,  18,  108),  his  journeys  (ep.  1,  15,  1 ;  cf.  1,  7,  11),  his  slaves 
(s.  1,  6, 116.  2,  7,  118)  and  his  parasites  (see  2,  7,  36).  Sitkt.  vita  Hor. :  (Augustus 
Jforatium)  una  et  altera  liberalUaU  locnpleiavit.  On  the  (very  dubious)  portraits 
of  Horace  see  Viscobti,  iconographie  rom.  1,  889  (pi.  18)  and  JBkbxoulli,  rOm. 
Ikonogr.  1,  250. 

6.  The  earliest  poems  of  Horace  (from  about  his  25th  to  35th  year)  are  the 
t-podes  and  the  satires.  Of  the  latter,  so  far  as  we  can  now  ascertain,  b.  1  was 
finished  a.  719/85,  book  2  a.  721/30,  while  the  epod  en  were  concluded  in  the  same 
y*-ox.  Next  follow,  among  the  works  of  his  riper  years,  first  the  first  three  books 
of  the  odes,  published  731/23  ;  then  book  1  of  the  epistles  a.  734/20;  after  this  the 
carmen  saeculare  for  the  secular  festival  of  a.  787/17,  which  also  in  the  MSS.  stood 
alone  (after  the  epodes);  lastly  book  4  of  the  odes,  concluded  741/13:  Horace  only 
resnmed  lyrical  poetry  in  response  to  high  influences.  Sckt.  vita  Hor.:  Horatium 
(Augustus)  coegit  propter  hoc  (that  is  propter  Vinddicam  victorias*  Tiber ii  Drusique 
privignorum  tuorum  a.  739/15;  cf.  c  4,  4. 14)  tribus  carminum  libris  ex  longo  inUr- 
raUo  qunrtum  addere  (c.  4,  1,  6  the  poet  calls  himself  a  man  of  fifty).  Perhaps  at 
the  same  time  as  b.  4  of  the  odes  Horace  wrote  b.  2  of  the  epist  les  (consisting  of 
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letters  1  and  2).  The  libfr  de  art*1  poetica,  if  we  assume  Porphyrio's  statement 
concerning  the  personality  of  the  Pisones  to  be  correct,  must  be  placed  in  the 
latter  years  of  Horace  (cf.  §  239,  7).— Literature  concerning  the  chronology  of 
the  poems  of  Horace:  JMassox,  vita  Horatii  (1708);  hist.  crit.  dc  la  r*pi»bliqu*» 
des  let t res  (Amst.  1714)  5,  148.  Bextlet  in  the  preface  to  his  ed.  p.  xxr  has 
dealt  with  it  summarily  but  pertinently.  CKirchxeb,  quaestt.  Hor.  (Naumb. 
1831)  p.  1-41.  GFGbotefesd,  in  Ersch  and  Gruber,  Allg.  Encykl.  2,  10  (1883). 
457;  die  schrifstellerische  Laufbahn  des  H.,  Han.  1849.  A  new  investigation 
by  CFbaxke,  fasti  horatiani,  Berl.  1889;  with  an  epistola  Lachmanni.  p.  06 
(also  in  his  kl.  Schrr.  2,  77).  The  whole  question  reviewed  by  Tkcfkkl,  Prolego- 
mena rur  horaz.  Chronologie,  ZfAW.  1842,  1103;  die  Abfassungszeit  der  Epoden. 
ib.  1844,  608.  1845,  596;  der  Satiren,  RhM.  4,  93.  208.  WChbist,  fastonim  Horat. 
epicrisis,  Munich  1877.  WThStbkiiieb,  Chronologie  der  horaz.  Dichtungen,  Bas. 
1*43.  CGZimpt,  introtl.  to  Wustemann's  ed.  of  the  sat.  p.  20  (cf.  RhM.  4,  224>. 
ORihbeck,  Episteln  p.  83.  JVahi.es,  ttber  die  Zeit  u.  Abfolge  der  Literaturbriefe 
der  Hor..  MBer.  d.  Berl.  Ak.  1878,  588  (together  with  ThM..mmskn.  Henn.  15.  H.S 
HNktti.esiiip,  transact,  of  Oxf.  philol.  soc.  1882/83,  21.  CBbaxdes,  de  edition** 
satt.  Hor.,  Halle  1885.  OTuhelmaxx,  quaestt.  chronol.  Hor.,  Ilfeld  1885.  GGaebel. 
de  H.  epp.  1.  I  tern  pp.,  Stettin  1888.  AKbawutschke,  tempp.  Hor.  carmm.  11. 1— III. 
Troppau  1889. — On  the  (real  and  supposed)  connections  between  the  poems  of 
Horace  and  those  of  Vergil  see  HDCxtzeb,  JJ.  99,  318.  M  Hertz,  anal,  ad  carmm. 
Hor.  hist.  1,  12.    AKiesslixo  in  his  and  Wilamowitz'  philol.  Untersa.  2,  113. 

Kli'isKMU  IIii,  ZfdW.  H>>,  b7.">. 

7.  The  order  of  the  poems  of  Horace  is  in  the  MSS.  (usually)  the  following: 
canninum  libri  I-I1II,  do  arte  poetica  liber,  epodon  liber,  carmen  saeculare. 
epistularum  libri  I— 1 1,  sermonum  libri  I— II.  The  order  to  which  we  are  now 
accustomed  (carmm.  [  +  carm.  saec.],  epodi,  satt.,  epp.,  a.  p.)  was  meanwhile  not 
unknown  to  antiquity,  cf.  Diom.  GL.  1,  528.  34  and  §  352,  1.  In  each  book  we 
notice  a  certain  endeavour  to  give  due  prominence  in  the  arrangement  to  the 
|xienis  addressed  to  the  poet's  most  valued  friends  (see  below) ;  as  for  the  rest,  in 
the  epodes  the  poems  in  the  same  metre  are  placed  together,  while  in  the  odes 
they  are  separated;  at  least  two  sapphic  odes  (25  in  103)  are  never  found  placed 
immediately  together;  only  alcaic  odes,  which  are  more  numerous  (37  in  103),  are 
frequently  found  in  company  (I,  10.  17.  26.  27.  84.  85.  2,  13-15.  19.  20.  8,1-6. 
4.  14.  15).  With  this  exception  there  is  in  the  odes  only  a  single  instance  (3,  24. 
25)  of  two  poems  of  the  same  metre  occurring  together.  In  b.  1  the  same  metre 
does  not  recur  until  c.  10,  and  book  1,  c.  I -11  parades,  so  to  speak,  before  the 
reader  all  the  metres  employed  by  Horace  in  the  odes,  with  the  exception  of  three, 
each  of  which  only  occurs  once  (2,  18.  3,  12.  4,  7).  Horace  addresses  his  very 
first  odes  to  his  aristocratic  and  distinguished  friends  (1,  1  t*>  .Maecenas,  2  t«> 
Augustus,  3  to  Vergil,  4  to  Sestius,  who  was  consul  in  the  year  when  this  was  pub- 
lished 731/23,  6  to  Agrippa,  7  to  Plancus).  In  b.  2  c.  1-10  alcaic  and  sapphic 
poems  succeed  each  other  in  regular  interchange.  This  arrangement  was  all  the 
more  practical  as  the  poems  were  original^-  separated  from  each  other  only  by  the 
difference  of  metre,  not  by  headings  (cf.  §  240,  8).  On  this  striving  for  alternation, 
and  the  other  motives  for  the  arrangement  of  the  poems  see  BCcheler,  ooniectanea, 
Bonn  1878,  15.  AKiesslixo,  philol.  I'nterss.  2,  48.  PKSchi;lze,  JJ.  131,  865. 
II.  sexbsrq,  Blf  bayrGW.  18,  885.  AElter,  Wiener  Studd.  10,  158.— HStephaxcs, 
diatribe  de  titulis  et  onKm  librorutn  Horatii,  in  his  ed.  of  Horace.  SCahx,  trias 
quaestionum  hor.  (Bonn  1888)  p.  1  17.  T».n  ►  n..  ZfAW.  1842,  1108.  AHbrrmaxk, 
curae  hor.,  Celle  1861.   ARiesb,  JJ        171.    Kuuhjck.  Episteln  p.  82. 
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235.  Horace  is  a  highly  sensitive  nature,  in  which  intellect 
predominates.    It  would  be  idle  to  expect  in  him  great  nights 
of  imagination,  idealism  of  thought  and  feeling,  inspiration,  or 
even  anything  inspiring.    We  find  in  him  rare  lucidity,  calmness 
and  sagacity  of  mind,  a  searching  knowledge  of  his  own  self 
and  of  other  persons  and  situations.    Trustworthy  and  faithful 
towards  friends,  he  is  bitter  towards  his  enemies.    His  sense  of 
independence  disgusted  him  with  the  capital  and  endeared  to 
him  the  quiet  of  country  life.    His  political  opinions  and  his  con- 
duct towards  Augustus  are  a  continual  compromise  between  this 
feeling  of  independence  and  his  perception  of  what  was  possible 
and  what  necessary  under  the  circumstances.    Here  also  he  hit 
upon  the  difficult  via  media,  neither  degrading  himself  nor 
offending  others.    He  was  not  a  member  of  the  Opposition,  but 
he  observed  political  decency.    His  views  were  those  of  a  mature 
mind,  which  had  got  over  the  passions  of  youth  and  could  face 
death  intrepidly.    Hence  his  tone  changes  from  joyous  love  ot 
the  pleasures  of  human  life  to  calm  resignation  of  the  enjoyments 
refused  to  us:  he  seldom  cares  to  rise  above  neutral  moods  and 
subdued  tones.    The  aim  constantly  pursued  by  Horace  is  quiet 
equability,  undisturbed  by  the  storms  of  passion,  by  external 
occurrences  or  by  the  demands  of  other  men.     His  intellect 
sharpened  his  taste  and  imparted  to  his  style  its  peculiar  lucidity, 
which  we  miss  only  in  those  parts  where  he  cannot  render  his 
own  impressions.    Nothing  is  more  foreign  to  him  than  exagger- 
ation and  bombast.    His  knowledge  of  the  limitation  of  human 
existence  makes  him  talk  humorously  of  himself,  and  ironically 
of  all  who  deem  themselves  great;  and  it  is  seen  to  best  ad- 
vantage in  his  vein  of  good-natured  raillery. 

1.  WTeupkei.,  Charaktenstik  des  Horaz  (Lpz.  1812),  esp.  p.  85;  on  Hor.  (Tub. 
1*58)  p.  34.  WEWkheb,  Q.  Hor.  Fl.  als  Mensch  u.  Dichter,  Jena  1844.  SKarsten, 
U.  Hor.  Fl.,  transl.  from  the  Dutch  (Utr.  1861)  by  MSchwach  Lpz.  1863.  FDGer- 
i.  \<n,  Leben  u.  Dichtung  des  Horaz,  Bas.  1867.  OWki&8emels,  Horaz,  s.  Bedeutung 
i:sw.,  Berl.  1885  ;  cf.  §  284,  2. 

2.  His  relations  with  his  friends.  In  the  most  important  passage  (sat.  1, 10, 81) 
Horace  mentions  as  his  friends  in  learned  and  aristocratic  Borne  the  following : 
Plotiu*  §  22S,  2,  V&rius  $  223,  1,  Maecenas,  Vergilius,  Valgius  §  241,Octavius  §  255, 
5,  Fuscus  §  242,  1,  Viscorum  uterque  §  242,  1,  Pollio  §  221,  Messala  §  222  « cum 
fratre'  §  267,  1,  Bibulua  §  255,  2,  Servius  §  242,  8,  Furnius  §  209,  9.  At  the  aame 
place  (sat.  1,  10,  78)  Horace  also  mentions  some  of  his  literary  adversaries,  who 
were  however  entirely  obscure  writers,  and  who  seem  to  have  made  even  less  im- 
pression on  the  public  than  did  the  assailants  of  Vergil  (§  225,  8):  Pantilius, 
Demetrius,  who  played  off  the  early  writers— Catullus  and  Calv  us— against  Horace 
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(cf.  8. 1, 10, 18),  Fannius  (the  poetaster  ;  cf.  s.  1, 4,  21)  and  Tigellius  Hermogenes 
(cf.  s.  1,  10,  18).  FJacobs,  verm.  Schr.  5,  8.  Frawdsex,  Maecenas  (1843)  y.  1S8- 
GFGrotefesd,  des  Horaz  Freunde  u.  Bekannte,  Phil.  2,  280.  HPaldamus,  Horaz 
u.  Maecenas,  ZfAW.  1848,  Nr.  118.  FJacob,  Horaz  u.  s.  Freunde,  BerJ.  1852  II. 
JGFEstre,  Horatiana  prosopographia,  Amsterd.  1846.  FHakha,  zur  Prosopogr. 
Hor.,  Krems  1885.  86  II.   SJaffk,  de  personis  horat.,  Halle  1885. 

8.  Concerning  Horace's  relations  with  Augustus,  Suetonius  relates  some  in- 
teresting particulars,  which  show  how  greatly  Augustus  endeavoured  to  gain  the 
poet  in  his  favour,  and  how  slow  the  latter  was  to  conform  to  his  wishes.  The 
same  appears  from  the  fact  that  the  poems  were  kept  back  so  very  long  in  spite 
of  the  numerous  personal  relations  implied  by  Horace's  intimate  intercourse  with 
Maecenas,  it  appears  again  when  he  broke  his  silence,  since  his  communications 
merely  contain  facts,  and  steer  clear  of  the  writer's  personal  convictions.  In  those 
cases  in  which  Horace  could  not  possibly  avoid  urgent  demands,  external  compul- 
sion is  easily  felt  in  the  tone  of  the  poems  in  question.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that 
he  at  last  did  homage  to  success.  But  he  did  not  yield  to  these  demands  until  the 
monarchy  was  firmly  established,  when  it  would  have  been  scarcely  wise  to  keep 
aloof  much  longer,  and  even  then  he  acted  with  dignity,  not  disowning  old  friends, 
nor  stooping  to  denounce  those  who  were  differently  minded  from  himself.  It  has 
been  maintained  entirely  without  grounds  (CPeter,  Oesch.  Boms  8,  110)  that 
Horace  recommended  temperance  and  unambitious  enjoyment  of  life  especially  to 
those  men  whose  high  descent,  riches  or  pride  might  inspire  Augustus  with  dis- 
trust. Literature:  Wielaxo's  introd.  to  ep.  2,  1.  FJacobs,  verm.  Schrr.  5,  318. 
G  t  bsbbrkcht,  quid  de  Horatio  senserit  Augustus,  Prenzlau  1829.  Feldrapsch.  de 
Horatio  non  adulatore,  Heidelb.  1839  (cf.  Teuffel,  J  J.  28,  827).  WEWsber, 
Horaz  als  Mensch  (1844)  p.  168.  OJahx,  aus  der  Alt.-Wiss.  (Bonn  1868)  p.  800 
and  others. 

4  With  regard  to  the  morality  of  Horace,  it  may  be  granted  that  only 
in  his  later  and  more  mature  poems  his  views  as  to  sexual  relations  rise  above 
those  of  his  period.  But  not  all  passages  in  the  odes  touching  this  point  should  be 
understood  literally  (cf.  c.  1,  6, 19  cantamua  vocui  $ive  quid  urimur) ;  on  the  contrary 
most  of  his  '  mistresses '  owe  their  existence  only  to  the  poet's  fancy  and  to  his 
literary  studies.  He  was  preserved  from  seriously  giving  himself  up  to  women 
by  his  cool,  sagacious  temperament,  so  that  he  should  rather  be  called  a  depiser 
of  women  than  one  of  their  votaries.  Literature:  Leasing,  Bettungen  des  Horaz 
(Werke  4,  215;  ed.  of  1857  8,  1).  Teuffel,  de  Horatii  amoribus,  Jahn's  Archiv 
6,  825.  7,  648;  Charakteristik  des  Horaz  85.  HDcntzbr,  Krit.  u.  Erklar.  d. 
Hor.  8,  35.    WEWebkr  in  Jahn's  Archiv  9,  248. 

5.  We  may  speak  of  the  philosophy  of  Horace  in  so  far  as  we  mean  his 
general  views  of  the  world,  and  so  far  as  Horace  assumed  a  certain  position  towards 
the  two  principal  systems  then  current  at  Borne,  the  Epicurean  and  Stoic  philosophy. 
At  first  a  decided  follower  of  Epicurus  (study  of  Epicurus  and  Lucretius :  AKiess- 
liwg,  coniectanea  8  (Greifsw.  1886),  vu.  s.  1,  6,  101=Lucr.  5,  88.  Cf.  besides  ep.  1, 
4, 16)  and  adversary  of  Stoicism,  Horace  betrayed  even  then  (s.  1,  8.  2,  3.  7)  a 
certain  interest  in  the  latter  system  by  his  repeated  recurrence  to  it  (cf.  Tecfkel 
on  sat.  2,  7.  p.  175).  In  spite  of  his  hedonistic  views  of  life  Horace  had  a  philo- 
sophical bent  and  gradually  came  to  esteem  the  moral  earnestness  of  the  Stoic 
system  independently  of  its  strange  excrescences ;  he  gradually  ceases  to  combat  it 
and  assimilates  mere  and  more  of  it  (cf.  ep.  1, 1,  17),  though  he  never  really  became 
a  convert,  but  rather  maintained  towards  the  various  systems  a  critical  attitude  or 
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the  eclectic  position  of  a  dilettante  (ep.  1,1, 14).  c.  1,  34  is  rather  the  expression 
uf  a  transient  mood  than  the  r«ult  of  a  thorough  change  of  mind.  The  con- 
version supposed  to  have  taken  place  then  does  not  prevent  the  poet  calling  himself 
Epicuri  de  grege  porcum  (ep.  1,  4,  16)  even  later.  But  c.  2,  2,  19  proves  that 
when  he  was  turned  forty  (c.  a.  780/24)  he  began  to  render  more  justice  to  the 
Stoic  system.  Recent  literature:  JHBFortlaos,  de  praeceptis  Hor.  ad  artem 
beate  vivendi  spectantibus,  OsnabrQck  1835.  AAkmold,  das  Leben  des  Hor.  und 
sein  philosoph.,  sittJ.  n.  dichterischer  Charakter,  Halle  1860.  ThVoobl,  die 
Lebensweisheit  des  Hor.,  Meissen  1868.  AJReisackkb,  Hor.  in  s.  Verhaltn.  zu 
Lucres  u.  in  s.  kulturgeschichtl.  Bedeutung,  Bresl.  1873,  see  also  Weixoabtjikr 
§  240,  10.  RChbBibdl,  Hor.  Welt-  und  Lebensanschauung,  Trieste  1873.  AKtRcn- 
hoff,  d.  StelJung  des  Hor.  zur  Philos.,  Hildesh.  1878.  FABeck,  Hor.  als  Kunst- 
richter  u.  Philoaoph,  Mayence  1875.  HWeise,  de  Hor.  philosopho,  Colberg  1881. 
KMaibb,  d.  philosoph.  Standpunkt  des  Hor.,  Kremsier  1888. 

6.  Horace  has  been  reproached  with  a  certain  degree  of  inaccuracy  in  matters 
of  history,  especially  Roman ;  but  what  is  adduced  in  proof  of  this  is  not  very 
sound  (cf.  also  e.g.  OKeller,  Epileg.  zu  Hor.  826).  The  worst  passage  is  c.  4,  8,  17, 
where  the  incendia  Carthaginit  are  attributed  to  Scipio  Africanus  the  Elder,  which 
is  as  bad  a  confusion  as  if  '  a  Prussian  poet  had  attributed  the  capture  of  Paris  to 
Frederick  the  Great '  (Haupt,  op.  8,  49) ;  but  that  line  is  altogether  to  be  suspected 
as  a  late  interpolation.  It  is  not  correct  to  assume  the  same  confusion  s.  2,  1,  71 
(cf.  Cic.  de  or.  2,  22),  while  it  is  simply  preposterous  to  suppose  that  Hor.  s.  1,  6,  21 
is  an  allusion  in  bad  taste  to  the  old  Appius  Caecus  (§  90) :  Horace  is  here  evidently 
alluding  to  the  severe  (cf.  also  p.  362,  1.  8)  censorship  (Dio  40,  68)  of  App.  Claudius 
Pulcher  704/50  (§  199,  1),  who  proceeded  rigorously  in  the  Senate  against  the  sons 
of  freedmen ;  those  proceedings  Horace  had  witnessed  at  the  age  of  fifteen  and, 
himself  the  son  of  a  freed  man,  had  retained  them  in  his  memory.  The  rest  of 
the  supposed  blunders  (c.  1, 12,  37.  s.  1,  6,  12.  ep.  1,  6,  40.  AP.  276)  are  no  more 
satisfactorily  proved. 

236.  The  branch  of  poetry  first  cultivated  by  Horace  was 
satire  (sermones).  Following  in  the  wake  of  Lucilius,  Horace 
employed  satire  to  display  his  own  individuality  and  his  personal 
views  on  various  subjects.  But  after  the  horrible  events  of  the 
preceding  years,  it  was  not  possible  to  touch  upon  political  topics 
without  tearing  open  scarcely  healed  wounds,  and  a  writer  who 
had  been  a  partisan  of  the  conquered  side  could  only  keep  silence 
on  politics  to  avoid  damaging  his  character.  Hence  the  subjects 
of  Horace  and  the  aims  of  his  criticisms  are  exclusively  social 
and  literary.  The  satirist  rests  his  satire  on  a  serious  basis,  and 
endeavours  to  gain  proselytes  for  his  ethic  ideal  by  assailing 
those  who  disfigure  it;  but  this  he  does  with  the  weapons 
of  jest,  treating  what  is  perverse  and  objectionable  as  merely 
ridiculous.  The  method  of  discussion  is  disguised  by  an  appear- 
ance of  laxity,  though  it  is  anything  but  planless.  The  poet 
with  good  reason  avoids  direct  exposition.  Most  of  the  satires 
of  the  second  book  are  dressed  up  as  dialogues  or  in  a  dramatic 
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form,  and  show  a  more  mature  artistic  faculty  than  those  of  the 
first.  As  regards  his  form,  Horace  voluntarily  confined  himself 
to  epic  metre,  this  being  indeed  most  in  harmony  with  the 
general  didactic  character  of  his  satires,  and  also  recommended 
by  the  example  of  Lucilius.  In  his  verse  Horace  succeeded  in 
attaining  the  lightness  and  unconstraint  proper  to  satirical  poetry. 
The  satires  are  (together  with  the  epistles,  which  see)  the  master- 
piece  of  the  poet :  in  them  we  see  in  their  fullest  and  finest 
development  his  gift  for  description,  his  lively  and  striking 
diction  and  characterisation,  his  cultivation  as  a  man  of  the 
world,  and  lastly  his  fine  free  humour,  thoroughly  at  home  with 
men  and  the  human  heart,  which  with  happy  ease  and  without 
blustering  or  scolding  holds  up  the  mirror  to  all  the  follies  of 
his  time. 

1.  On  the  position  of  the  satires  in  the  MSS.  see  §  234,  7.  These  are  both  in 
the  headings  and  subscriptions  of  the  MSS.  entitled  without  exception  termone* 
(sec  also  §  239,  1).  But  Horace  includes  under  this  name  (= tittle-tattle)  botFTus 
satires  (see  1,  4,  42.  ep.  1,  4,  1)  and  his  epistles  (ep.  2,  1,  4.  250),  because  both 
approach  the  manner  of  the  sermo,  the  every-day  language  of  cultivated  people 
(Hat.  1,  4,  50 ;  cf .  Mum  j^tria,  sat.  2,  6,  17.  ep.  2,  8,  95).  But  as  the  epistles  are 
a  so  nrmone*,  it  becomes  more  advisable  to  designate  the  satires  as  latirae,  especi- 
ally as  s.  2,  1,  1.  2,  6,  17  show  that  this  appellation  is  in  conformity  with  the 
jjoet  s  intention  while  it  characterises  better  the  position  which  these  poems  occupy 
in  literature  and  their  relation  to  the  predecessors  and  successors  of  Horace  in  this 
department  of  poetry. 

2.  Editions  of  all  the  Satires  (independently  of  the  complete  editions  of  the 

\?  2/°;8)*  TranslaU;d'  with  »°tes  ™<1  introductions  by  CMWiklaNd,  Lpz. 
1<86  II.  -1819  ;  the  translation  also  at  Bresl.  1881.  Explained  by  LFHeirdorf, 
Brosl.  1815  (EFWOstemaxn,  Lpz.  '1843;  Douekle.n  »  1859).  Critically  revised, 
tronslated,  and  explained  by  CKirch.ier,  I.  Strals.  1829.  Translated  and  explained 
by  W  EWebkr,  edited  by  WTkuffkl,  Stuttg.  1«>2.  Critically  revised,  and  translated 
with  explanatory  commentary  by  CKirchxer.  Lpa.  1854-57  II  (the  commentary 
on  b.  2  by  WTklkkel).  Latin  text  and  German  translation  by  LDoderlkin,  Lpz. 
18»>0.  Recensuit  PHofmaxn-Pkerlk amp,  Amsterd.  1863.  Explained  by  HFritzschk, 
Lpz.  187o.  76,  II ;  by  APalmek,  Lond.  1888 ;  by  KOBreithaupt,  Ootha  1888,-Poetic 
H-rmoiws,  Lat.  and  German  with  notes  by  JSStrodtmarn,  Lp*.  1855.  Satires  and 
-pistil,  in  German  with  notes  and  introductions  by  EMlxe,  BerL  1867.  Sermones 
aliquot  a  MHkhtzio  germanice  redditi,  Bresl.  1875. 

3.  lioeent  editions  and  discussions  of  individual  satires  fcf.  Tecffkl,  on 
Horace  mm,  11)  ,.g. :  i,  i  (by  FA  Wolf),  Berl.  1813  (=  kl.  Scl.rr.  2, 992) ;  KBeis.o's 

UK  ^  h  editol  h?  KFEhkr„a.„>,  Cob.  1810;  FGcmpert,  Buxtehude 
18S8 ;  FAEcksikix,  famiharw  interpreted,  Lps.  1865;  on  allusions  to  Vergil's 
georgica  in  1,  1  see  MHkrtz,  anal.  hor.  1,  12.  1,  8  MSchmidt,  JJ.  121,  249.  1  4 
ChCkum,  epist.  ad  EOppenriedkk,  Augsb.  1880.  l,  5  EDesjardinb,  rev.  d.  philol.  2 
144.  ABihchoff,  Landau  1880.  AWaltz,  aim.  do  Bordeaux  2,  2,  256.  1.  6 
1' Will-ems,  notes  de  crit.  et  dVxegese,  Brussels  1878.    1,  9  FGumpkbt,'  Buxtehude 
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1881.  HRobt,  journ.  of  philol.  13,  233.  2, 1  AArlt,  Wohlau  1883.  2,  3  FTbich- 
mOixeb,  Versuch  einer  Sichtung  von  Hor.  Sat.  2,  8,  Berl.  1872.  EKammbr,  JJ.  Ill, 
61.  2,  5  HBlCmmsr,  EhM.  34,  166.— JApitz,  ooniectan.  in  Hor.  satt.,  Berl.  1856. 
CNippBBDsr  (de  locis  quibusd.  Hor.  ex  libro  I  satt.),  op.  469.  TMommsek,  Beraer- 
kungen  zu  Hor.  Sat.  I,  Frankf.  1871.  ALowimbei,  zur  Exit,  der  hor.  Satt.,  Deutsch- 
Krone  1889.  Sat.  1,  9:  JBMispoulet,  rev.  de  philol.  12,  1.  2,  8:  JHembold, 
Muhlhausen  i/Els.  1888. 

4.  DHbiksics,  de  sat.  Hor.  liber,  in  his  ed.  of  Hor.,  Leid.  1612  and  elsewhere. 
Maxso  in  the  supplements  to  Sulzer  4, 446.  BGNiebchr,  Brief  an  einen  Philologen, 
published  by  Jacob  p.  135.  Teukfel,  Charakteristik  des  H.  (1842)  p.  47.  FABeck, 
das  Wesen  der  horaz.  Satire,  Oiessen  1859.  ESzelihbki,  de  nominibus  personarum 
.  .  .  apud  poetas  satiricoe  rom.  (Konigsberg  1862)  p.  10-42.  ThFritzschk, 
Menipp  und  Horaz,  Gustrow  1871 ;  Phil.  82,  744.  HFbitzsciie,  ed.  of  Hor.  sat.  1,  p. 
28.  2,  p.  90.  A  knot,  Hor.  sitne  imitatus  Menippum,  Harburg  1884.  AHeinrich, 
Lukian  u.  Hor.,  Graz  1885.  MAHerwio,  Hor.  quatenus  recte  de  Lucilio  iudica- 
verit,  Halle  1873.  JJIltoex,  de  Hor.  Lucilii  aemulo,  Montabaur  1872.  LTriemei  , 
lib.  Lucil.  u.  s.  Verh.  zu  Hor.,  Ereuzn.  1877.  RYTyrreix,  Hor.  and  Lucil.,  Her- 
matb.  4,  355.  VZawadzki,  qua  tenus  in  satt.  Hor.  videatur  imitatus  esse  Luciiiurr, 
Erl.  1881.  FHasha,  der  apolog.  Charakter  der  hor.  Satt.,  Nikolsb.  187a  79  II ;  cf. 
§  235,  2.  ERowe,  quo  iure  Hor.  in  satt.  Menippum  imitatus  esse  dicatur,  Halle 
1888.  BHsikze,  de  Horatio  Bionis  imitatore,  Bonn  1889.  HSchbodeb,  Beziehungen 
auf  Tagescreignisse  u.  Polemisches  in  Hor.  Satt.,  in  d.  Festschr.  d.  Strassb.  protest. 
Gymn.  1888.  AEHousmak,  journ.  of  phil.  18,  1  (Satt.  and  Ep.) — Metrical  and 
linguistic  works  on  the  satires  :  see  e.g.  AKibsbliso  introd.  to  his  ed.  2,  xiv.  On 
the  construction  of  the  Horatian  hexam.  see  e.g.  FCHultqreb,  J  J.  107, 150.  Vooel, 
d.  Struktur  des  hor.  Hex^  Duren  1887.  ThFrabzem,  d.  TJnterschied  d.  Hex.  bei 
Virg.  u.  Hot.,  Cref.  1881.— FBabta,  sprachL  Studd.  z.  d.  Satt.  d.  Hor^  Linz  1879. 
81  II.    BiEEB,  d.  Metaphern  i.  d.  Satt.  d.  H,  Strals.  1888. 

237.  The  epodes,  which  were  written  about  the  same  time  as 
the  satires  are,  like  these,  of  an  aggressive  character ;  they  are, 
however,  directed  against  individuals,  while  the  satires  contain 
criticisms  of  general  application.  Horace  appears  here  as  an 
ardent  and  skilful  imitator  of  Archilochos  and  his  versification. 
Besides  the  acerbity  and  animosity  which  form  a  characteristic 
feature  of  this  kind  of  poetry,  Horace  imitated  also  its  peculiar 
aiaxp0*'0!*0'  The  whole  collection  forms  a  book  of  studies,  the 
satirical  element  of  which  Horace  developed  in  the  sermones, 
the  formal  (melic)  element  in  the  odes,  in  both  cases  with  greater 
success.  The  later  pieces  of  this  collection  are  more  quiet  and 
mature  and  approach  the  style  of  the  carmina,  just  as  many  of 
the  latter  might  well  be  ranged  among  the  epodes  in  regard 
to  form  and  contents. 

1.  Iambi  is  the  name  which  Horace  himself  gives  to  the  collection  dedicated  to 
Maecenas  14,  7  {dew  nam  me  vetat  inceptot  dim,  promutum  carmen,  iambos  ad  urn- 
bilicum  addueert) :  cf.  c.  1, 16,  8.  24.  ep.  1, 19, 23.  2, 2,  59.  Therefore  the  last  epode 
17  (in  iambic  trimeters)  is  entitled  to  form  part  of  this  collection.    The  name  of 
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irtfSol  and  tA  irydi,  epodon  liber,  is  an  addition  of  the  grammarians,  taken  from  the 
metrical  character  of  most  of  the  pieces.  The  name  of  epode  subsequently  became 
usual  for  all  those  kinds  of  metre  in  which  a  long  and  short  line  (the  latter  called 
6  iwtfidis  sc.  tfrt'xoj)  are  combined,  especially  an  iambic  trimeter  and  dimeter,  e.g. 
epod.  1-10.  Thus  e.g.  Schol.  Hkbmoo.  in  Walz's  Bhetores  gr.  7,  820  iorl  8i  itl  t6 
f  Tit&bv  flpaxfoepov  toO  airrov  <rrlxov  <rv\Xa/Ur  Wrro/xxj.  The  single  poems  arv 
called  by  Pobphybio  eglogae  (see  §  226,  1  1. 14).  For  the  relation  of  these  poems  to 
Archilochos  see  ep.  1, 19,  28-25.  The  treatment  of  the  trimeter  in  Horace  exactly 
agrees  with  the  manner  of  Archilochos.  But  epod.  16,  the  earliest  of  all  the  lyrical 
]>oems  (a.  714/40),  shows  exclusively  pure  iambics  (and  no  elision  in  the  hexa- 
meter) after  the  manner  of  Catullus  (4,  29).  As  regards  the  intimate  connection 
of  the  latest  epodes  with  the  earliest  odes  cf .  epod.  9  with  c.  1,  37.  A  spirit  similar 
to  that  of  most  of  the  epodes  appears  also  in  c.  8,  15  ;  and  c.  1,  4.  7.  28.  2, 18.  4, 7 
might  as  well  form  part  of  the  epodes,  as  far  as  their  metrical  form  goes — but  that 
collection  was  already  completed  when  the  odes  were  composed.  The  four-line 
strophe  (§  288,  4)  is  not  employed  in  the  epodes,  neither  is  it  possible  to  trace  in 
them  any  antistrophic  arrangement. 

* 

2.  PhBottmann,  Mythologus  1,  818.  Vandkbbocbo'b  ed.  2,  2,  549.  CFbaxkb, 
fasti  hor.  48.  WFObstbnac,  de  carm.  hor.  chronologia  11.  Tetjfpkl,  Zf AW.  1884 
(see  §  234,  6).  MAxt,  zur  ErkL  u.  Krit.  der  hor.  Epoden,  Creuzn.  1846.  Lbid- 
i.off,  de  epodon  Hor.  aetate,  Holzminden  1856.  FMabtin,  de  Hor.  epodorum 
ratione  antistrophica  et  interpolationibus,  Posen  1860.  Cf.  against  this  AButt- 
mamn,  ZfGW.  16,  678.  758.  CBkck,  de  vera  epodon  horat.  indole,  Troppau  1878. 
On  epod.  2  sae  Ammanr,  Bruchsal  1888 ;  epod.  9  GFaltib,  JJ.  181,  617 ;  epod.  14 
JCPohl,  ZfGW.  88,  575.   OHabkbckeb,  ib.  86,  428. 

238.  When  Horace  was  already  midway  between  thirty  and 
forty,  he  resolved  to  use  the  technical  skill  and  mastery  of  style, 
which  he  had  acquired  in  composing  his  epodes,  for  the  purpose 
of  transplanting  Alkaios  and  Sappho  into  Roman  soil.  He  was 
thus  employed  for  at  least  eight  years,  and  the  result  is  the 
first  three  books  of  the  carmina,  to  which  he  subsequently 
added  a  fourth,  under  external  pressure,  after  a  long  interval. 
Being  the  production  of  the  ripest  years  of  Horace,  and  of  refined 
artistic  consciousness,  the  lyrical  poems  are  in  point  of  form 
the  most  perfect  of  his  creations,  remarkable  for  the  thoughtful 
lucidity  of  their  design,  the  care  and  finish  of  the  work,  the 
evenness  of  the  execution  (showing  preference  for  a  tripartite 
arrangement),  the  severe  regularity,  beauty  and  harmony  of  the 
verses  and  the  delicate  linguistic  perception.  But  they  are  not 
the  immediate  expression  of  inner  experience  which  the  poet 
puts  forth  to  relieve  and  unburden  himself  of  it,  nor  are  they 
the  outpouring  of  inspiration  and  overflowing  imagination  ;  they 
chiefly  manifest  a  clear,  Valm  and  mature  mind  and  careful 
reflection  on  the  questions  of  life.  There  are  not,  however, 
wanting  indications  of  tameness  and  frigidity;  some  turns  and 
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expressions  are  rather  prosaic  and  affected,  and  art  is  too  often 
distorted  into  artificiality ;  we  meet  with  exaggerations  quite 
at  variance  with  the  poet's  general  good  taste,  and  repetitions 
occur  in  the  whole  collection,  but  with  especial  frequency  in 
the  additional  fourth  book.  These  faults  appear  most  of  all  in 
those  poems  which  are  either  mere  abstract  compositions  or  even 
written  to  order;  but  when  Horace's  heart  was  interested,  he 
often  rose  to  real  beauty.  He  began  his  lyric  poetry  with 
imitations  of  Greek  works,  gradually  attempted  independent 
composition  in  their  spirit,  and  last  of  all  treated  original  sub- 
jects, chosen  from  contemporary  history,  or  manifestations  of  his 
own  mind,  in  the  Greek  moulds. 

1.  Self-criticism  of  Horace:  operota  parvus  carmina  Jingo,  c.  4,  2,  31.  In  epod. 
11  and  14  he  confesses  that  love  prevented  him  from  working  (writing),  and  c.  1,  1, 
19. 29  harmless  enjoyment  of  life  is  contrasted  with  poetical  studies.  Again  s.  1,  4, 
39  Horace  excepts  himself  from  the  number  of  real  poets,  though  in  other  places 
he  speaks  complacently  of  his  lyrical  performances  (especially  in  the  last  poems 
of  books  2  aud  3  of  the  odes) :  but  the  great  care  and  industry  bestowed  upon  his 
compositions,  and  the  renown  he  gained  by  them,  gave  him  a  right  to  do  so.  Char- 
acterisation of  Horace  as  a  lyric  poet  in  MHauft's  op.  8,  52. 

2.  The  lyrical  poems  of  Hor.  are  entitled  carmina  in  the  MS.  headings  and 
subscriptions,  and  likewise  in  the  later  grammarians,  in  whom  however  the  name 
odae  also  occurs.  Horace  never  employs  the  word  odt.  He  repeatedly  calls  his 
poeins  aeolium  or  labium  carmen,  e.g.  c.  3,  80,  13.  4,  8,  12.  1,  26,  11.  1,  32,  4  ;  cf. 
4,  6,  35.  Their  connection  with  Aeolic  melic  poetry  (in  which  Catullus  preceded 
him)  is  indeed  their  chief  characteristic,  and  it  is  a  special  merit  of  Horace  that 
he  fell  back  upon  the  genuine  classical  melic  poets  of  the  Greeks,  such  as  Alkaios, 
Sappho,  and  Anakreon— an  immense  gain  in  naturalness.  Yet  he  did  not  do  so 
throughout  and  consistently,  but  in  place  of  nature  he  often  started  with  artificial 
and  rhetorical,  or  even  academic  motives.  Cf.  also  AKiesslino,  on  the  recep- 
tion  of  the  Odes  of  Horace  in  the  first  century,  in  the  Verhandl.  d.  Kieler  Philo- 
logenvers.  (Lpz.  1870)  p.  28.  As  translations  (metrical  imitations)  we  may  safely 
consider  1,  9  and  18,  as  well  as  the  beginning  of  1,  87.  In  all  these  instances  we 
see  how  far  Horace  was  from  the  fresh  native  energy  of  his  originals,  but  also  how 
clearly— showing  himself  in  this  rather  a  scholar  than  a  poet — he  knew  what  he 
had  to  omit  or  change  and  what  to  adopt,  what  minute  attention  he  gave  to  his 
transitions  and  connections,  and  to  the  working  out  of  details,  and  how  he  brings 
his  poem  within  the  immediate  scope  of  his  reader  by  adding  traits  of  contemporary 
history.  But  independently  of  the  intentional  imitations  we  meet  also  with  frequent 
reminiscences  of  Greek  poets,  which  however  we  must  not  suppose  to  have  been  de- 
liberately collected  with  bee-like  industry.— On  Horace's  relation  to  the  Greeks  see 
G FGnoTRPEXD,  die  Originalitat  des  Horaz  in  s.  Oden,  Zf AW.  1844,  no.  19.  ThAbnold, 
d*  Horatio  Graecoruin  ixnitatore,  Halle  1845;  die  griech.  Studien.  d.  H.,  Halle 
1855.  1856.  G5nrx,  Hor.  u.  Euripides,  ZfGW.  1,  298.  HHGahckk,  Hor.  carm.  libri 
I  collatis  scriptoribus  graecis  illustrati  specimen,  Halle  1853.  1860;  quaestionum 
do  graecismo  Hor.  pars  prior,  Halle  1860.  EThallwitz,  de  Hor.  Graecorum  imit. 
I,  Li*.  1874.  JFCCaiifr,  Hor.  u.  Anakreon,  Phil.  81,  667.  (An  attempt  at  a  Greek 
translation  of  the  odes  of  Horace  by  BArsold,  Munich  1858.)  See  further  §  240, 10. 
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8.  In  his  treatment  of  the  metres  which  he  imitates  we  find  various  diver- 
gences in  Horace  as  compared  with  his  Greek  models :  here  Horace  has  not  l>een 
(as  used  to  be  supposed)  exclusively  influenced  by  the  peculiarities  of  the  Latin 
tongue  (e.g.  its  wealth  of  spondees) ;  he  has  been  guided  likewise  by  the  rules 
of  metre  at  that  time  prevailing  and  circulated  in  various  text-books:  the  poet's 
practice  accords  noticeably  with  these  theories  in  several  points,  e.g.  in  his 
preference  for  the  long  syllable  in  many  instances  and  in  his  treatment  of  th«* 
caesura.    WCukist,  d.  Verskunst  des  Hor.  im  Lichte  der  alten  tlberlieferuiur, 
Mdnch.  Sitzungsberichte  1868,  1  sqq.    AKiessling,  introd.  to  his  edition  of  Horace 
1,  vu.    GSchultz,  Henn.  22,  270.    But  adherence  to  theory  will  not  in  itself 
account  for  the  gradually  increasing  strictness  in  the  radical  use  of  the  spondee. 
C.  1,  15  (ascl.)  is  shown  to  be  one  of  the  very  earliest  attempts  by  the  fact  that  at 
v.  36  Horace  still  employs  the  trochaic  basis  instead  of  the  spondaic.    In  the  same 
way  in  the  anacrusis  of  the  alcaic  line  Horace  has  admitted  a  short  syllable  five 
times  in  the  first  book,  three  times  in  the  second,  twice  in  the  third,  while  he 
avoids  it  in  the  fourth.    With  regard  to  the  caesura  we  find  in  Horace  strict 
regularity :  e.g.  in  the  alcaic  and  sapphic  line  of  eleven  syllables  he  places  the 
caesura  each  time  after  the  fifth  syllable,  because  according  to  the  theory  which 
h«  follows  the  joining  between  the  two  parts  of  the  line  occurs  at  this  place  A 
careful  study  of  Horace  s  treatment  will  also  show  that  he  steadily  laboured  at  the 
perfection  of  the  outward  form  of  his  poetry.   In  his  alcaic  strophes  Horace  gives 
to  the  third  line  of  nine  syllables  in  the  odes  of  the  first  two  books,  as  he  does  to 
the  first  two  lines  of  the  strophe,  the  caesura  wtp$7)mntpt)t  (i.e.  division  of  5  +  4). 
But  subsequently  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  this  rendered  the  line  monotonous 
(the  general  defect  of  the  Horatian  metres),  hence  in  the  third  and  fourth  books  he 
carefully  avoided  this  caesura  of  the  third  line  and  replaced  it  by  others  (especially 
the  division  of  6+8,  sometimes  also  7+2,  with  separate  division  of  the  first  part). 
Cf.  CLachhann's  note  on  Franke's  fasti  hor.  238.   The  TtrGtituptpiit  in  the  sapphio 
strophe  which  is  used  in  b.  1-8  almost  exclusively  (see  above)  has,  in  the  fourth 
book  and  the  carm.  saec.,  to  share  with  the  caesura  *<xr&  Tpiro*  rpoxa"o».  Division 
of  the  word  at  the  end  of  the  third  line  in  the  same  strophe  does  not  occur  in  the 
fourth  book  or  in  the  carm.  saec.    Horace  is  here  more  strict  than  in  b.  1-8  with 
regard  to  elision  (Lacumawk  on  Lucr.  p.  219).  Cf.  AWai.tz  (§  240, 10).  OTCsklmaxx 
(§  234,  6  in  fin.)  17. — On  the  metres  of  the  Horatian  odes  in  general  see  summaries 
before  the  editions  and  TEcrrKL  introd.  to  GLudwig's  new  translation  of  the  odes 
(Stuttg.  1860),  24.    A  comparison  of  the  Hor.  metres  with  the  Greek  originals  in 
CBock,  de  metr.  Hor.  lyricis,  Kiel  18d0.   See  in  addition  EUbbax,  Yorbemerkk. 
z.  e.  Hor.-Metrik,  Insterb.  1885.   HSchilleb  (for  the  use  of  schools,  Lpx." 1875). 
RKorRE,  Berl.'  1886.   On  the  elisions  (synaloephae)  see  KLf.hrs,  Horatius  (1869) 
p.  i-xxn  and  JSchultz,  die  prosodia  satiricc.  R  m.,  Konigsb.  1864.  FLikdkkabk, 
de  hiatu  in  versibus  Hor.  lyricis,  Zittau  1825.    Cadexbach,  de  alliterationis  apud 
H.  usu,  Kssen  1888.  On  the  metre  of  c  1. 10  ThKock,  RhM.41,315.  ThBstcHABDr, 
de  raetrorum  lyric  Hor.  artificiosa  elocutione,  Marb.  1889. 

4.  Strophic  arrangement  is  peculiar  to  the  idea  of  an  ancient  pAot.  Henc« 
we  meet  with  it  in  the  odes  of  Horace.  Yet  not  only  in  Pindar,  but  also  in 
Alkaios  and  Sappho  we  often  see  sense  and  grammatical  construction  carried 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  strophes  (Westphal,  gr.  Metrik  21,  p.  295),  so  that  there 
is  nothing  strange  in  Horace  taking  the  same  liberty ;  and  even  e.g.  in  the  fourth 
book  (which  is  otherwise  more  strict  in  its  construction,  see  n.  8),  in  his  favourite 
metre,  the  alcaic,  he  allows  the  close  of  the  strophe  to  coincide  with  that  of  the 
sense  more  rarely  than  in  b.  1-8  (Kissslixg  in  the  philol.  Unterse.  2,82;  intr. 
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to  his  ed.  1,  xv).  The  smallest  compass  <>f  a  stroph  *  embraces  two  linns,  like 
the  elegiac  distich,  and  the  epodeg  of  Archilochos  and  Horace  k  vp  within  this. 
But  the  sapphic  and  alcaic  strophes  consist  of  four  lines  each,  likewise  those  forms 
of  the  asclepiadean  metre  in  which  three  asclepiadean  lines  are  joined  to  a  gly- 
conean,  or  two  asclepiadean  lines  and  one  glyconean  are  joined  to  a  phereeratean. 
If  an  asclepiadean  is  joined  to  a  glyconean  line,  the  result  is  a  strophe  of  two 
lines;  cf.  however  c.  3.  9  the  dialogue  with  speech  and  rejoinder  each  of  1  lines 
in  3  groups;  if  the  asclepiadeus  minor  or  maior  is  simply  rej>eated  through  the 
whole  poem,  we  haw  an  apparently  monostichic  composition.  But  after  the  sug- 
gestion of  Wktzei.,  CLa<  hmass  (kl.Schrr.  2.  Hi)  and  AMkinkkk  (pref.  of  his  edition) 
have  made  the  observation  that  not  only  with  the  latter  metres,  but  also  in  the 
carmina  which  resemble  ejiodes,  in  fact  in  all  the  poems  of  the  four  books  (except 
the  very  corrupt  c.  4,  8.  s»e  also  §  235, 6),  the  number  of  the  lines  is  divisible  by 
four,  from  which  they  drew  the  probable  though  not  absolutely  certain  conclusion 
that  Horace  himself  always  designed  his  povms  in  strophes  of  four  linos  each.  On 
the  influence  of  this  discovery  on  the  criticism  of  Horace  LDim>kri.kis.  Reden 
(1860)  p.  388.  408.  Cf.  also  WF.rstkr.  quaestt.  hor.  2  (Brimn  1870).  3.  CB  k  k,  de 
Hor.  metr.  lyric  is.  Kiel  1880.  FV>. 

5.  Ovid,  trist.  I,  10,  4<»  trnuit  no*tras»*>.nrosus  Horatitt*  aure*.  d urn  fer it  ansonia 
tormina  culta  lyra.  Pktuo.n.  11S  Iforatii  vnriosa  feliltuH.  Qt  int.  10,  1,  96  fyri- 
cornm  (rom.)  Hor  at  in*  fere  «oV«  legi  diguti*.  nam  et  inturgit  aliquando  et  ]>lenui  e»t 
inrundifatie  et  gratiae  et  variin  Jignri*  et  rerbi*  fefiristime  audax.  Panku.  in  Pis. 
229.  Froxto  p.  23  Nab.  {memorabili*  poeln).  Acoll.  St  don.  ep.  8,  11.  carm.  9, 
218-222.  Jaxi  pref.  to  his  edition  1,  civ.  Maxso  in  his  additions  to  Su1»t  5, 
301.  RHaxow,  ist  H.  ein  kleiner  Dichter?  Halle  1888.  AStahu,  in  the  Hall. 
Jahrb.  1840,  1652.  Tkukkkl,  ib.  1811.  no.  106-112.  and  Cliarakter.  d.  H.  (Lpz. 
1842),  13.  73.  AGGehxhaud,  de  compositione  carmintnn  Hor.,  Veim.  1841-1842 
II.  ELTnoM th eller,  Beitrage  z.  Wiirdigung  d.  horaz.  Dichtweise,  Coburg  1855-71 
V.  CPriex,  d.  symmetrische  Ban  der  Oden  d.  Hor.,  IthM.  13.  321.  FMartix, 
de  aliquot.  Hor.  carminum  ratione  antistrophica  et  iuterpolationibus,  Posen  1865. 
Here,  as  well  as  in  the  epodes,  Martin  simply  proceeds  upon  the  plan  of  eliminat- 
ing as  spurious  all  passages  which  are  at  variance  with  his  assumed  laws  of 
symmetry;  so  also  CPkiks,  FJSchwkbim.  and  others.  Such  mechanical  views  of 
the  general  poetical  method  of  Horace  haw  been  wrongly  deduced  from  the  strictly 
systematic  arrangement  of  several  of  his  lyric  poems.— FPeteiw.  r..  Wortstellung 
in  den  Oden  d.  H..  Manser  1870. 

6.  Horace's  predilection  for  the  same  number  (three)  in  hi*  illustrations  is 
very  conspicuous,  just  as  he  also  frequently  rejieatj*  himself;  Tkikkkl,  on  Horace 
(1868)  18.  Prosaic  illustrations  and  turns  occur  e.g.  3,  1,  25.  34  sqq.  3,  4,  60  sq.  3, 
5,  12.  3,  11,  18  sq.  4,  4,  37  sq.  Prosaic  particles  like  ergo  (epod.  2,  0),  qnodn  (1,  1, 
35.  3,  1,  41.  epod.  2,  39.  10,  21.  11,  15.  14,  13),  at/ui  (1,  23,  9.  3,  5.  49.  3,  7,  9). 
quatenus  (3,  24,  30),  eim  at  que  (3,  11,  18  cf.  4.  8,  18).  also  probably  namque  (1,  22,  9. 
1,  34,  5.  4,  1,  13).  An  elevated  tone  does  not  suit  Horace,  and  whenever  he  strikes 
upon  it,  he  soon  drops  it  again ;  sometimes  indeed  one  may  doubt  whether  this  is 
not  done  with  intentional  humour,  e.g.  when  he  says  of  Venus  4,  1.  21  sq. :  naribun 
duett  tura,  or  ib.  4,  7,  5  sq.  2,  20,  9  sqq.  It  sounds  like  jiarodj'  to  read  in  a  sapphic 
ode  of  terete*  nurae  (2,  4,  21)  or  in  an  alcaic  ode  of  dentin  uxore*  mariti  (1, 17,  7).  Bad 
taste  of  this  kind  appears  ixianritae  quertut  (1,  12,  11  sq.),  the  libido  quae  sotet  matren 
furiorc  equorum  (1,  25,  13  sq.),  rlavi  trabalei  etc.  (1, 35.  18  sqq.),  hydrops  and  aquosti* 
languor  (2,  2,  13  sqq.)  and  in  the  rude  expressions  2,  5,  2  sqq.  2,  11,  21.  3,  11,  19. 
4,  13.   epoJ.  9,  35.    In  the  same  way  vitrea  Circe  (1,  17,  20)  and  pnrpurei  olores  (4, 
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1,  10)  are  not  exac  tly  elegant  epithet*.  See  OKeller,  RhM.  19,  211.— It  also  hap- 
pens frequently  that  Horace  overdoes  his  illustrations,  heaping  one  upon  another 
with  the  immoderation  of  a  rhetorician  :  cf.  1,  1.  8,  1,  9  sqq.  41  sqq.  8,  27,  1-16. 
epod.  2.  Neither  2,  20  nor  3,  80  can  be  called  moderate.  Learning  is  put  in  quite 
out  of  its  proper  place  2, 17, 18-20.  2, 18, 85  sqq.  Exception  may  be  most  frequently 
taken  to  the  long  odes,  where  Horace's  inadequate  talent  for  lyric  poetry  becomes 
most  conspicuous.  Teuefel,  die  horazisc.he  Lyrik  und  deren  Kritik,  Tub.  1876, 18 
makes  an  attempt  to  arrange  the  odes  and  epodes  in  order  of  merit :  he  distin- 
guishes four  degrees:  1.  imperfect  poems,  in  which  the  deficiencies  preponderate, 
the  majority  being  youthfully  immature,  unmeasured  or  forced  (14  poems).  2.  Me- 
dium work  not  without  defects  (considerable  either  in  number  or  character),  in 
which  however  good  work  preponderates  (80).  8.  Good  examples,  without  important 
defects  (24).  4.  Excellent  work,  with  decided  preeminence  both  in  substance  and 
form  and  (almost)  without  any  real  defects  (8  poems,  viz.  c.  8,  7.  9.  29).  Goethe's 
language  (Riemeus  Mitteil.  2,  643)  is  equally  exaggerated  and  incorrect,  where  he 
says  that  he  recognises  Horace"*  poetical  talent  only  in  regard  to  technical  and  lin- 
guistic perfection,  i.e.  successful  imitation  of  the  Greek  metres  and  poetical  diction, 
and  this  combined  with  a  fearful  milism,  devoid  of  any  real  poetry,  especially  iu 
the  odes;  and  so  are  Gnui'i-E's  dictum  (Minos  412) 'Horace  is  himself  only  in  his 
odes'  and  KLkhhs'  paradoxical  opinion  (N.  Schweiz.  Mus.  1861,  64)'  The  real 
Horace  is  never  found  in  his  odes.'  On  the  contrary,  the  same  individuality  which 
is  s'H-n  in  the  satins  and  epistles  appears  to  all  intents  and  purposes  in  the  odes ; 
whence  we  should  also  explain  the  good  and  bad  qualities  of  the  latter.  An  im- 
partial criticism  on  Horace's  lyrics  by  GBkrxhardv,  Berl.  Jahrbb.  1885,  750. 
Lnu He,  Horatius  p.  i.xxv,  justly  says,  4  we  should  learn  not  to  exaggerate  the  poeti- 
cal character  of  Horace  and  even  be  prepared  to  meet  with  great  defects.'  But  he 
does  not  act  up  to  this  maxim  ;  see  n.  7.  Cf.  also  the  remarks  in  MHauit's  op.  3,52. 

7.  An  opinion  which  still  widely  obtains  starts  with  the  assumption  that  Horace 
is  a  faultless  lyrical  po»t.  An  attempt  is  made  to  support  this  by  arbitrary  construc- 
tion (recently  either  a  vapid  mystic -melancholy  interpretation  has  been  adopted 
which  readily  discovers  deep  sentiment,  or  else  a  humoristic  one,  which,  when  at 
fault,  detects  charming  sallies  and  conceits) :  while  others  assert  that  the  Hora- 
tian  poems  huve  been  very  largely  interpolated.  It  is  of  course  open  to  each  writer 
and  to  every  age  to  praise  or  to  blame  the  poet  according  to  their  own  standard, 
but  it  is  absurd  to  pretend  to  judge  solely  by  the  criterion  of  modern  aestheticism, 
what  is  and  what  is  not  the  work  of  the  poet.  The  strong  rhetorical  alloy  in  the 
«>drs  is  often  displeasing  to  us,  while  it  delighted  the  Romans.  The  absence  of  a 
dominant  motive  and  of  warm  feeling,  which  seems  to  us  a  defect,  was  to  the 
Romans  amply  compensated  by  the  musical  and  artistic  quality  of  the  language  in 
its  metrical  mould.  Again,  it  has  been  forgotten  that  Horace  produced  his  odes 
by  slow,  deliberate  polishing,  remodelling  and  gradual  elaboration  (§  238,  1,  2. 
Kikssi.inu  1.1.),  and  likewise  that  the  poet  reckoned  upon  careful  readers,  capable 
of  following  up  concealed  allusions.  It  became  usual  to  declare  spurious  every- 
thing which  contradicted  the  unfounded  assumption  of  the  perfection  of  the  odes. 
But  it  must  be  confessed  that,  even  after  the  most  extensive  omissions,  much  re- 
mains which  might  justify  renewed  objections,  and  consequently  new  omissions,  so 
that  we  should  never  have  done  with  them.  This  method  of  holding  interpo- 
lators responsible  for  everything  which  did  not  exactly  suit  the  casual  reader  (no 
trouble  being  taken  to  prove  the  possibility  of  such  interpolation)  caused  the  poems 
to  be  unjustly  criticised ;  passages  which  deserved  no  blame  at  all  were  treated 
superciliously  and  immoderately  censured.   The  first  writer  who,  following  certain 
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predecessors  such  as  DLamrixcs,  TFabkb  and  especially  FGlvet  (see  his  objections 
enumerated  in  the  Phil.  85,  479),  applied  this  fixed  idea  of  the  absolute  perfection 
of  Horace's  lyrical  poems  in  a  one-aided  way,  even  making  it  the  test  of  the  genuine 
or  spurious  origin  of  the  whole  or  part  of  the  odes,  was  the  Dutch  scholar  PHok- 
max-Pesblkamp  (edL  of  the  odes  of  1834).  Cf.  GBehxhabdy,  Berl.  Jahrbb.  1885, 
737.  Trcffri,  Peerlkamp  uud  seine  Bestreiter,  JJ.  41,  438 ;  Jahrbb.  der  Gegenwart 
1848,  no.  50  sqq.  =  Corrcspondenzblatt  f.  d.  wilrttemb.  Gelehrteuschulen  1859,  196  ; 
uber  Horatius  (Tub.  1868),  20;  die  horaz.  Lyrik  u.  deren  Kritik,  at  the  Ttibingen 
PhiloL-Versammlung,  Tub.  1876,  p.  1.  Madvio.  adv.  crit.  1,  98.  LMClleb,  J  J. 
-87,  171.  176;  Gesch.  <L  class.  PhiloL  in  den  Niederl.,  Lpz.  1869,  18.  Among  those 
who  followed  in  the  wake  of  Peerlkamp  must  be  mentioned  FMabtin  (in  the  Posen 
Programme  of  1844. 185a  186a  1865 ;  cf.  n.  5  and  9  and  §  237,  2),  AMeineee  (in  his 
ed.),  CPbies,  GLinkbb  (ed.  of  1856  and  in  the  transactions  of  the  Breslau,  Frank- 
fort, Meissen,  Halle,  Innsbruck,  Wiesbaden  and  G*ra  Phi lologenversamm lung ; 
-quaestt.  HorM  Festachr.  z.  Tubinger  Jubilaum,  Prague  1877  etc.),  OFGbcppe  (Minos ; 
on  the  interpolations  etc.,  Lpz.  1839;  Aeacus,  Berl.  1872;  cf.  Tbcffel,  RhM.  28, 
684  and  on  Gruppe's  self-contradictions  MHebtz,  JJ.  98,  577),  KLkhbs  (Horatius, 
Lpz.  1869)  and  others.  Cf.  besides  KGbsell,  de  interpolatt.  mythoL  ap.  Hor.,  Bonn 
1865.  On  the  other  side  ABischoff,  hor.  Lyr.  I.  Schaffh.  1872,  81.  NMadviu,  adv. 
•crit.  2,  50;  Scheele,  Horatiana,  Merseb.  1874.  IOlbsor,  Lund  1882.  1885  and 
others.— More  circumspect  investigators  have  long  since  recognised  that  only  a 
few  passages  necessitate  the  assumption  of  interpolations:  PhButtmabx,  Mytho- 
logus,  2,  864,  MHaupt,  op.  8,  42  (cf.  ChbBelueb,  MHaupt  als  akad.  Lehrer  |Berl. 
1879],  187),  also  LMcller  in  his  editions,  AKiesslixo,  but  Interpol,  u.  Inter- 
pretation der  Oden,  in  his  and  Wilamowitz'  phil.  Unterss.  2,  75 ;  cf.  also  SHeyne- 
mahs,  de  interpolationibus  in  carm.  Hor.  certa  ratione  diiudieandis,  Bonn  1871 
(against  this  FAHoffmabx,  vindic  Venusinae,  Neisse  1873).  A  review  of  the 
atheteses  of  Peerlkamp  and  his  followers  in  the  odes  in  ThFritzsche,  de  interpol. 
lior.  1,  Giistrow  1878  ;  a  supplement  on  FGiyet,  Phil.  85,  477. 

8.  Recent  separate  editions  of  the  odes  (and  epodes)  (cf.  the  general  editions 
§  240,  8)  by  ChDJasi  (Lps.*  1809  II;,  ChWMitscueblicu  (Lips.  1800  II),  CFPrbikk 
I  Lpz.  1805-1807  IV),  CuVaxderboubg  (ad  fidem  XVIII  MSS.  Paris,  rec.  etc.  Par. 
1812  II),  PHofman-Pberikamp  (Harlem  1834  ;  *Amsterd.  1862.  Cf.  above  n.  7), 
FLCuker  (commentary  on  b.  I— III,  Schlesw.l841),THOBnARics(Jena  1848),CIGrvsar 
(Vienna  1853),  LMCller  (with  notes,  Giessen  1882),  JMMahbhall,  Lond.  1871, 
TEPage,  Lond.4  1890,  ECWickbam,  Lond.*  1887,  AFrioell  (*Upsala  1888;  also 
adnott.  ad  H.  carmm.,  Ups.  1888),  ERosexbero,  Gotha  1883. 

9.  Reviews  of  and  discussions  on  single  odes,  esp.  recent  ones :  1, 1-4  EAxspacii, 
Cleves  188a  1,  1  by  GHermakx,  op.  8,  395  ;  ChrJahx,  Lpz.  1845 ;  cf.  JJ.  43,  462 : 
HScuwalbe,  Eisleben  1865;  ALowixski,  Deutsch-Krone  1878;  Miscellen,  Deutsch- 
Krone  1886 ;  JChFCampe,  JJ.  101,  125 ;  ADubixo,  Phil.  33,  713 ;  HStupleb,  Darrast. 
1881 ;  LReixhardt,  JJ.  129,  429.  TuPllss,  JJ.  133,  115.  1,  2  (and  2,  13  sq.)  by 
HRrxoE,  Osnabr.  1871 ;  EBenoist,  rev.  de  phil.  2,  62.  1,  1.  3.  12.  20  GBoimsieb, 
rev.  de  phil.  2,  204.      1,  3  JBabtsch,  JJ.  109,  275;  ERosexbeiig,  ZfGW.  35,  396. 

1.  3.  4,  12  EWolfflix,  Phil.  39,  867.  1, 4  TuPlC  ss,  JJ.  133,  785.  1, 6 Ta Pi.C««, 
JJ.  129,  139;  MGitlbaueb,  pliilol.  Streifz.  1,  125.  1,  4  and  12  AReiffrrsciieii>, 
anal  1.  hor.,  BresL  1870.  1,  7  JBabtsch,  JJ.  Ill,  701;  KSciiexki.,  ZfoG.  29,1; 
AReifkerscheid,  Bresl.  ind.  schol.  1879/80,1;  1884/5,  11.      1,  12  JBerxayh,  op. 

2.  300;  MHacpt,  op.  8,  55;  ThPlCss,  JJ.  107,  111;  WHerrst,  JJ.  Ill,  n«j; 
JStrexce,  Friedl.  i.  M.  1882 ;  TbKocb,  Herra.  17,497.  1, 5-12  EAxspach, Cleves, 
i889.       1,  14  RUboeb,  JJ.  115,  768 ;  TuPlOss,  JJ.  129,  8^3.       1,  16  KNjeheyer, 
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.1.1.  183,  12?).  1,  20  AKiehm.ixo,  Wiesbad.  Philol.-Vers.  142:  cf.  Phil.  Anz.  8,  447. 
1.  20.  30.  2T  11.  4,  3  FAEckktri*,  scholae  Horat..  Lpz.  1869.  1,  22  KStkefer, 
LV7.  18K2.       1,  22  and  3,  8  ARnu:,  Mtinst.  1873.       1,  25  TnPi.tr**,  JJ.  127,  4113. 

1,  28  BGWkihkk,  JJ.  12.  340;  CPraxti.,  Munich  1842;  AMeikeke,  Phil.  5,  171: 
LD<>!)f;ni.Kix,  Erlang.  Philol.-Vers.  nl ;  cf.  59;  OOotti.ixo,  pes.  Ahhh.  2,  214; 
JMahi.v,  RhM.  10,  127 ;  FMartix.  Posen  1858:  HJHki.i.er,  Phil.  16,  731 :  AMkvkr, 
Ftvtschr.  v.  Parch im  1877,  p.  45 ;  FAdam,  Patschkau  1881;  LCaxtarelli.  riv.  di 
filol.  11,80;  AReikkkrrcheid,  Bresl.  ind.  schol.  1884/85,  12:  ThPlCas,  JJ.  183, 
123.  1,  32  EBrockr,  Schwetz  1881.  1,  34  GLikker,  Wiesbad.  Philol.-Vers. 
167.  1 .  31.  3,  1  Kkrx,  Ulm  1878.  1, 37  HProrst.  Essen  1871.  2.  1  FRitschl, 
<»I>.  3.  002:  FMartik,  Posen  1858;  ThPlCss,  JJ.  117,  641;  QBoisbier,  ann.  de  la 
1st''.  d<-  Bordeaux,  1, 80.  2,  2  KFikch,  Frauenfeld  1883.  2,  5  ThPlOss,  JJ.  131, 
272.  2.  6  JCFCampk,  JJ.  115,  136;  ThPi.Oss,  JJ.  117,  187;  JBartsch,  ib.  Ill, 
703:  A  Urns,  Erl.  1888.  2,  7  Wamcntik,  Frankf.  1887.  2.  11  ThPlCks,  J  J. 
1 1?'.  20*».  2,  12  JPeohciirkrorr,  BlfbavrG  W.  23,  201.  2,  13  WHRoscher,  J  J. 
13',,  070.  2,  19  THPLfM,  ZfGW.  &5.  720.  2.20  TnPi.fiss,  J  J.  123,  189.  8, 
l~4i  HWahsciiaikr,  de  Hor.  1.  Ill,  1-6  earnim.  p.  I  (csp.  on  3,  3),  Bresl.  1877. 
In  addition  ThPi.Ps*,  ZfGW.  33,  707;  ERoj.KNnK.Ko.  ZfGW.  34,  309:  TuMoMiiaEx, 
pn-u.sH.  Akad.  21  Jan.  1889.  ».  3  ClSrm  ve,  op.  2,  339 ;  CKiesei^  Dusseld.  1845  ; 
FBamiikrgkh,  op.  200;  RRaichk.nhtkin.  N.  schweiz.  Mus.  1,  129;  HSchwalhk,  Eisl. 
1K03;  RHohkxiikro,  JJ.  133,  344.  8.  4  GSciikprs,  BlfbayrG.  24,  185  ;  ATkurer, 
JJ.  139.  147.  8,  5  sq.  16  sq.  Schkki.k,  M«*i"3eb.  1874.  3,  8  ABche,  Mtiiwt.  1878: 
FHardkk,  JJ.  129,412.      8,  11  FNakk,  oji.  1,78.       8,  12  KLachmakx,  kl.  Schr. 

2.  81 ;  PKwArr.  JJ.  115,  320;  LQukiikrat,  melanges  (Par.  1879)  59.  8,  25  Tw 
Pi.i  ss,  Pforta  1879.  8,  27  Tii&hakkh,  Lpz.  1868;  TuPi.fss,  ZfGW.  32,  649: 
LBo  i.i.  k,  JJ.  134,  578;  RBi.ack,  Cla«s.  review,  8,  3  p.  107.  3,  80  ESchiuk,  J  J. 
135,  021  ;  KAxsi'acii,  JJ.  137,  383.  4,  2  and  8  FStrss,  St.  Polton  1883.  4,  2* 
KZiwha.  ZfoG.  81,  246;  BC<  hkler,  RhM.  11.  317.  4,  0  FBCt  hei.eh,  RhM.  14. 
I5H.  1,  7  FMartik,  Berl.  1887;  HPhobkt,  JJ.  131,  110.  4.  8  KLa<*nass,  kl. 
Sclir.  2,  05;  GHeioian.n,  op.  8,  401;  AKikski.ixo,  Greifsw.  1874;  JHXraKifER, 
Fn-ib.  i.  Br.  1876;  H Jordan,  Herm.  14.  270. ;  AWVkrrali.,  joum.  of  phil.  17,  145. 
4,  11  MGn  i.h.u  Kit,  philol.  Streifz.  1,  130.  Carm.  safari.:  JWSteikkr,  Kretmi. 
1841:  CFHkiimaxx,  dp  loco  Apollinis  in  v.  »..  Gatt.  1843;  AKihn,  Bresl.  1877; 
HBk**ku,  JJ.  183,  692.  MMemina  FAirt.EHi,  il  carm.  sec.  de  Or.,  Catania  1889.— 
Critical,  linguistic  and  other  writings  on  Horace's  odes,  e.g.  in  LachmaxxV  kl_ 
Schr.  2,  81,  Mvovio's  adv.  2,  50,  B(:ciiki.kr'm  coniectanea  (Bonn  1878)  10;  RhM.  87, 
220.  TiiFiutzhchk,  Beitr.  z.  Krit.  des  Hor.,  Grist  row  1877.  RUxokr,  analecta. 
Hor.,  Halle  1877.  HTnPi.rss  Horaz-studien  .  .  .  iiber  horaz.  Lyrik,  Lpz.  1882. 
ERofthKiiKRK,  d.  Lyrik  des  H.,  Gotha  1883.  WGeiihardi,  asthet.  Commentar  z.  d~ 
lyr.  Dichtt.  d.  Hor.,  Pnderborn  1885.  FBoiihik,  Horaz.  Entdeckungen  (!!)  n. 
Forschungen  I,  Lpz.  188")  (compare  FOi  its*  hjiaxx,  Darmst.  1885).  AWVerrai.u, 
Studies  .  .  .  in  the  odes  of  H.,  Lond .  1885.  JJOorxeliskex,  Mneinos.  16,  298. 
LIi<ii.i.K,  d.  Realien  in  den  Oden  d.  H.,  Wiamar  1882,  and  others. 

10.  Translations  of  the  odes  es^ially  by  KWRamler  (Bt«rl.»  1818II),  WBirder 
(Stuttg.*  1855),  v.d.Decken  (Brunswick  1838  II),  JSStrodtmakk  (with  Lat.  text  and 
not4«s,  Lpz.  1852),  GLudwio  (Stuttg.  1858.  I860),  ABacmkister  (Stnttg.  |1871]), 
ThKav.ikh  (Od.  and  Ei>od.,  text  and  transl.  with  notes,  Tiib.  1877),  CBrlch,  Minden 
1*55.—  50  odes  translated  in  EGkiiiki/s  class.  Liederbuch,  Berl.4  1882.  12  odes  and 
c[k*1cs  transl.  by  LMCulkk,  Petersb.  1882.  English  very :  JConingtok,  Lond.10  1888- 
By  various  translators :  ed.  CWFCooi-ku,  Lond.  1880.    SdkVerk,  Lond.3  1888. 

11.  Hie  musical  settings  of  some  of  the  odes  are  extant  proving  that  Horace 
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was  occasionally  sung  in  wnvrnta:  sw'Orf.i.i.i-Baitkr's  ed.  2,  p.  915.  Kim  iinkk, 
novae  quaest.  Hor.  37.— RVLii.ie.m  rox,  d.  horaz.  Metren  in  deutschen  Compositt. 
des  10.  Jahrn.,  Lpz.  1888. 

239.  The  epistles  are  written  in  the  same  metre  as  the  satires ; 
they  share  with  the  latter  the  general  character  of  sermon  es  and 
together  with  them  constitute  the  most  remarkable  production  of 
the  muse  of  Horace.  In  freshness  and  liveliness  they  are  indeed 
inferior  to  the  satires,  and  in  not  a  few  passages  they  are  mere 
prose  done  into  verse  as  regards  their  structure,  but  they  atone 
for  these  defects  by  a  more  mature  tone  and  form,  refinement, 
and  moderation  of  view,  and  conscious  power.  Now  portraying 
the  character  of  the  author,  now  absorbed  in  the  immediate  pur- 
pose of  a  letter,  now  dealing  with  a  given  subject  in  quite  a 
didactic  style,  they  are  distinguished  sometimes  by  the  nice  tact 
with  which  difficult  questions  touching  personal  or  social  rela- 
tions are  treated,  sometimes  by  their  abundance  of  sound,  sug- 
gestive matter.  The  latter  especially  applies  to  the  letters  (in  b. 
2  and  in  the  epistle  de  arte  poetica  extant  in  a  separate  form)  in 
which  Horace's  literary  views  are  defended  with  much  warmth 
and  in  some  passages  with  partiality,  his  contention  being  that 
the  Romans  ought  to  fall  back  upon  the  genuine  Greek  models 
and  endeavour  after  their  formal  polish  rather  than  imitate  the 
negligence  and  disregard  of  form  peculiar  to  the  old  Roman 
poets.  The  most  famous  of  these  epistles  is  the  one  addressed  to 
the  brothers  Piso,  in  which  a  number  of  aesthetic  questions  are 
dealt  with  in  a  very  sensible  manner,  somewhat  on  Greek  lines, 
but  with  considerable  originality. 

1.  The  epistles  apeak  of  themselves  (ep.  2,  1,  25/>)  a*  »frmone*  (i.e.  in  antithesis 
t«»  compositions  in  an  elevated  style),  though  this  is  not  meant  to  stand  for  their 
title,  which  is  constantly  given  as  epislulae  by  the  grammarians  and  MStJ.  Cf. 
Porpuvr.  on  ep.  1,1,  1  Flaer.i  epistularum  libri  ti(nlo  tatUttm  di*trimilcs  a  sermoimm 
tuni.  nam  ei  met  rum  et  materia  vcrborum  et  communis  adtumptio  eadem  rut ;  the 
name  writer  sat.  1,  1,  1  quamrh  mtnram  e*<te  hoc  opu*  *««»«  Horatiu$  ijme  conJUentnr 
<sat.  2,  1,  \),tamen  prop  riot  tituloa  vo/mU  ei  adeommodare.  nam  has  priores  libro* 
dno$  termouutn,  potterioret  epintidarum  insrripsit.  in  sermottum  a  idem  cult  inhllciji 
i/uast  a  pud  praeaentem  te  /or/Hi,  epitttnlai  vei'o  (ptat-i  ad  absentes  missas. 

2.  Regarded  as  the  expression  of  the  jioet's  moods,  the  letters  present  givat 
variety  ;  ef.  ep.  1,  8  with  7  and  10;  1,  15  with  14.  On  the  whole  they  show  a  more 
highly  matured  art,  and  this  even  in  details;  for  instant*,  elisions  in  the  epixtles 
are  comparatively  far  less  numerous  (by  about  $)  than  in  the  satires.  JJkkc,  de 
I'lisionibus  Horat.,  WolfenbUttel  1844.  Long  vowels  are  very  rarely  elided  before 
sliort  (i.e.  invariably  short,  which  AMiciiaelis,  comment.  Mommsen.  «128  dis- 
regards) in  the  epistles  (and  never  in  the  AP.).  MIIaupt,  op.  1,  HI ;  cf.  121. 
Lachuax*  on  Lucr.  p.  77.   Cf.  also  ThBirt.  hist.  hex.  lot.  Bonn  1870,  88. 
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3.  Separate  editions  of  the  epistles  (cf.  the  collective  editions  §  240,  8). 
Explained  by  FETuSciimid,  Halberst.  1H2&  30  II  (without  Ars  poet.).  Commen- 
tariis  uberrimis  instructas  ed.  SObbabius,  Ljjs.  1837—17  II  (without  book  II). 
With  an  introduction  etc.,  by  ORibreck,  Berl.  I860  (against  this eg.  OLemcke, 
Jena  1874).  By  ASWilrixs,  Lond.3  1889.  B.  1  by  ESShi  ckbi  rg»,  Cambr.  1888. 
With  Satt.  and  AP.,  by  ECWic  kham  (forthcoming). 

4.  Latin  and  German  by  JSStrodtmaxx  (Lpz.  1854),  LDoderleix  (Lpz.  1866. 
58  II).  Other  translations:  by  CM Wiei. ax d  (Dessau  1782.  Lpz.  1837  EL  Bresl. 
1883),  CPassow  (Lpz.  1838;  without  AP.)T  JMebkkl  (Aschaffenb.  1841),  WEWeber 
and  WTeuefel  (Stuttg.  1853.  1859),  FList,  Erl.  1883.  CBardt,  Bielef.  1887. 
JCorikotom  (Lond.7  1888,  with  Satt.,  in  verse). 

5.  CMoboexstebx,  de  sat.  et  epist.  hor.  discrimine,  Lpz.  1801.  CPassow 
(see  n.  4)  cxxxix  n.  178.  180.  282.  Trerrn,  Charakteristik  des  Hor.  (1842)  61. 
Du.vrzKR,  Kritik  u.  Erkl.  3,  78.  WEWeber,  Horatius  (1844)  281.  Sohiehexiiero, 
die  Personcn  der  Briefe  d.  Hor.,  Detmold  1846.  Maxso,  Hor.'s.  Bjurtheil.  d. 
iilteren  rom.  Dichtex,  in  his  Miscellaneous  Essays  and  Treatises  (Bresl.  1821)  87. 
KRJCICBBL,  Hor.  u.  die  altere  r6m.  Poesie,  Pressb.  1852.  ABarbholt,  Horatii  de 
vett.  Rom.  poetis  sententiae,  Warburg  1876.  EMeissxeb,  d.  Kampf  d.  H.  fur  eine 
bessere  Geschmacksrichtung  in  der  Poesie,  Dresd.  1867.  Berxixo,  d.  Geist  der 
horax.  Briefe,  Recklingsh.  1856.  LDodebleix,  translation  p.  78.  KLehb*. 
Horatius  (1869)  p.  clvii.  WHKolster,  die  Episteln  des  H.  welche  ersichtlich 
Antwortschreiben  aind,  Meldorf  1867. 

6.  Hofjiax-Peeblkamp,  adnott.  ineditae  ad  Hor.  epp.,  Mnemos.  14,  805. 
HKkcx,  de  Hor.  epist.  libro  I  critics  ad  L.  Doederleinum  epistola,  Kiel  1857. 
HMuthek,  Beitr.  z.  Erkl.  u.  z.  Emendation  der  horaz.  Epp.,  Cob.  1864.  FPahlk, 
zur  Erkl.  von  Epp.  I,  JJ.  97,  185.  269.  LCMAlbebt,  adnott.  in  I  H.  epp.  libr.. 
Tidskr.  f.  fit  9, 170.  MBedjaric',  de  H.  epp.  1.  I.  pars  I,  8erajewo  1883.  FCBibcb, 
Tidskr.  f-filol.  8,  161.  9,  186. — Revisions  of  and  discussions  on  particular  epistles : 
1, 1  APlaxck,  Corr.-Bl.  f.  d.  wurttemb.  Gel.-Sch.  31,  521.  1,  1  and  7  LDrewes, 
J  J.  113,  705.  1,  2  the  same  writer  in  JJ.  Ill,  705.  1,  5  ThFbiteschb,  Phil.  42, 
769.  1,  6  APlaxck,  wurtt.  Corr.-Bl.  32,  542.  1,  6  and  10  OLehcbb,  Jena  1874. 
1,  6. 10.  16  GBippart,  Prague  1887.  1, 7  by  RHasprb,  Naumb.  1874  ;  ThOstebiex, 
wurtt.  Corr.-Bl.  29, 283.  1, 11  and  14  JChFCampe.  Phil.  29, 448.  1, 11  Tnim, 
RhM.  27, 347 ;  AKnOtuex,  Oppeln  1882  ;  AReikfkbscheid,  Bresl.  ind.  schol.  1884/85, 
15;  GFai.tix,  JJ.  187,  567.  1,  12  JAbholdt,  JJ.  101,  619;  JChFCampe,  J  J.  115, 
129;  AScm.BEBT,  Anklam  1879.  1, 14  WGillischewski,  Lauban  1885.  1,  15 
Ms  ii  V'erhandl.  d.  Wiirzb.  Philol.-Vere.  (Lpz.  1869)  115;  Cocrtot,  rev.de 
I'instr.  publ.  en  Belg.  11, 4  ;  RDlhckeb,  J  J.  129,  57.  1,  16-18  PGeyrb,  de  Hor.  ep. 
1,  16-18,  Jena  1872.  1,  18  JBabox,  Iambor  1881.  1,  19  FClauseb,  Jena,  186a 
1,  20  OMuller,  ein  Begleitschreiben  des  H.  zu  s.  Sermonen,  Berl.  1876.  2,  1.  2 
and  AP.  JVahlen,  die  Zeit  u.  Abfolge  der  Litejraturbriefe  des  H.,  SBer.  d.  Berl. 
Akad.  1878,  688,  compare  ThMommhex,  Herm.  15,  103  ;  AKeisslibo,  Griefsw.  ind. 
lect.  1887/88.  2, 1  by  KZell,  Heidelb.  1819 ;  HRiedrl,  Groning.  1881 ;  JVaulex. 
ZfoG.  22,  1.  254  (against  Ribbbck,  ib.  241).  24,  18;  JNFischrb,  ZfoG.  35,  481. 
KM  v  Kt.  JJ.  187,  697.  2,  2  ALowirski.  scholae  crit.  in  H.  ep.  2,  2,  DKrone  1875  ; 
JVaiilbb,  ZfoG.  25,  12;  AOPbiceabu,  transact,  of  Oxf.  philol.  soc.  1886/87,  9. 

7.  In  the  MSS.  the  liber  de  arte  poetics  follows  immediately  after  the  od«» 
(§  234,  7).  This  work  is  already  quoted  by  Quixtiliax  (8,  8,  60  Horotiu*  in  prima 
jxtrfe  libri  de  arte  poctica);  oL  S^mjjach.  ep.  1,  4.  Apoll.  Si  d.  carni.  22  (lyrkua 
fUmtXMM  in  arti*  \xxticae  rJ  limine),  and  0  920.    Pu  L.  3,  254,  16  (Horatin*  tic 
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«rte  poet  tea).  Chabis.  GL.  1,  202,  26.  204,  5  includes  the  Ars  poet,  among  the 
epistles,  and  since  HStephaxcs  and  Cbuquius  it  has  been  accounted  the  third  epistle 
of  b.  2.  This  epistle  is  usually  considered  to  be  among  the  latest  works  of  Horace, 
or  is  even  taken  to  be  the  very  last  (cf.  Teuffel's  transl.,  Stuttg.  1859,  304  together 
with  ARiese,  JJ.  98,  476;  see  also  above  n.  2  ad  fin.).  See  however  AMichablis, 
com  men  tat.  Mommsen.  420,  who  for  reasons  not  quite  conclusive  holds  (with 
Reeses)  that  the  Horatian  Pisones  are  Cn.  Calpurnius  Piso  (cos.  731/23)  and  his 
sons  (coss.  747/7  and  753/1)  and  believes  the  Ars  poetica  to  have  been  composed 
simultaneously  with  the  first  book  of  the  epistles,  about  734/20.  Cf.  also  Mommsex, 
Henn.  15,  114.  20,  282.  HNettleship,  journ.  of  phil.  12,  43. — Pobphysio  at  the 
commencement  (p.  844  Meyer) :  hunc  librum,  qui  in$cribitur  de  arte  poetica,  ad  L. 
Pieonem  qui  pottea  urbie  custos  fuit  (=cos.  739/15)  .  .  .  eiutque  liberot  misit 
.  .  .  in  quern  librum  congessil  praecepta  Neopiolemi  tow  fla/norou  de  arte  poetica, 
won  quidem  omnia,  $ed  eminentisrima.  This  distinct  statement  of  Porphyrio  pre- 
cludes the  conjecture  of  Meineke,  who  suggests  the  work  of  that  Alexandrian 
writer  wtpl  aoreivtiQm,  though  again  it  does  not  oblige  us  to  believe  that  Horace 
availed  himself  of  such  an  inferior  authority  on  a  subject  of  which  he  was  complete 
master.  But  Aristotle's  treatise  on  poetry  could  neither  be  ignored  nor  over- 
looked by  Horace;  a  parallelism  between  Aristotle's  poetica  and  this  epistle, 
though  partly  exaggerated,  is  given  by  Stbecbbeb,  1.1.  72. 

8.  Editions  of  the  Ars  poetica  e.g.  by  FvPHochbdkr  (Passau  1824),  PHofmam- 
Pebblkaxp  (Leid.  1845).  MAlbebt  (Par.  1886).  Various  exj>eriments  in  criticism 
by  Pbeki.kamp,  JGOttema  (Lowen  1846),  Gblppe,  Ribbeck  (against  him  Regek, 
die  AP.  des  Hon,  Passau  1878),  Lien  us,  MSchmidt  and  others  (see  n.  9).  See  also 
Teuffel,  RhM.  28, 493  ;  LSpexokl,  Phil.  38,  574.  Translations  (cf.  n.  4  and  9)  by 
A  Arnold  (B*rl.  1836)  and  another  A  Ah hold  (in  rhyme,  Erfurt  1853.  Halle  1860), 
JMahi.t  (Jahn's  Archiv  19,  436;  rOm.  Lyr.  [1880]  60),  ThKayskk,  Stuttg.  1888 
and  others. 

9.  Explanatory  treatises  on  the  Ars  jxietica.  VahReexen,  dissertat.  philol. 
crit.  etc.,  Amst.  1806.  EichstIdt,  quo  tempore  et  ad  quos  scripta  sit,  Jenae  1811. 
Boscn,  curae  secundae  in  Hor.  epist.  ad  Pis.  Jenae,  1812;  cf.  Ehxesti  Parerga  p. 
i.i.  EMClleb,  Gesch.  der  Theorie  der  Kunst  bei  den  Alten  2  p.  269-284.  WTn 
Stbeubbb,  Basl.  1839.  Lindemaxn,  Zittau  1811 II.  F  Jacob,  on  the  relation  of  the 
Epistles  of  Horace  to  his  Satires  (Lttb.  1841),  7.  Teuffel,  on  the  character  of 
Horace  (1842)  64.  GBebbchabdv,  prooemium  de  Hor.  ep.  ad  Pis.,  Halle  1847. 
AMichaelis,  deauctoribus  quos  Hor.  in  arte  poetica  secutus  esse  videatur,  Kiel 
1857 ;  die  horaz.  Pisonen,  commentatt.  Mommsen.  420.  BBGchsexschGtz,  Phil.  12, 
150.  LSpexqel,  ib.  18,  94.  AKiexe,  Composition  der  etc.,  Stade  1861,  likewise 
Walextix,  Frankf.  1876.  FABeck,  Beitr.  zur  Wurdigung  der  AP.,  Giessen  1863. 
FBeck,  die  Ep.  an  d.  P.  nach  ihrem  Zusammenhang  etc.,  Eos  1,  196.  JVaiilkn, 
ZfoG.  18,  1.  MSchmidt,  horazische  Blatter,  Jen.  1874  p.  1-57.  EBahbexs,  miscell. 
critt.  (Gron.  1878)  85.  VZambba,  l'epistola  ai  Pisoni,  Trent  1875-79  IV.  OWkih- 
skkpbls,  asthet.-krit.  Analyse  der  AP.,  Gflrlitz  1880.  Adam,  Cic.'s  Orat.  ii.  Hor. 
AP.,Urach  1882.  GFaltix,  Berl.  phil.  Wschr.  1884,  1223;  Horazstudien  I:  d. 
Zusammenh.  d.  ep.  ad  Pis.,  Neuruppin  1886.  GAxtoxtnox,  studj  sull'  A.P.  di 
Oraz..  Bassano  188a  1'  A.P.  commentata  da  GBBonino,  Turin  1888. 

244).  The  poems  of  Horace  obtained  immediate  recognition, 
and  maintained  their  position  throughout  antiquity.  Their  use 
as  a  text-book  for  schools  contributed  to  this  in  a  great  degree. 
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The  necessity  of  having  numerous  copies  of  them  rendered  inter- 
polation extremely  difficult,  and  any  attempts  of  this  kind  were 
soon  rejected  and  remained  without  influence  upon  the  text. 
These  poems  were  also  commented  on  at  a  very  early  time  by 
Julius  Modestus,  Valerius  Probus,  Q.  Terentius  Scaurus,  Helenius 
Aero,  Pomponius  Porphyrio,  perhaps  also  Claranus.  Scholia  by 
Porphyrio  are  extant.  Those  which  bear  the  name  of  Aero  are 
of  a  later  period.  The  number  of  MSS.  of  the  works  of  Horace 
is  very  considerable,  but  none  of  them  goes  beyond  the  ninth 
century. 

1.  Horace  himself  ftp.  1,  20,  17)  prophesied  that  he  would  become  a  school- 
author,  and  us  early  as  in  the  time  of  Juvenal  (7,  220)  he  had  regularly  taken 
that  position.  On  the  reception  and  spread  of  H.'s  works  in  the  1st  cent,  see 
,1  HLMkikiiotto,  de  rebus  ad  auctores  qu<«dam  class,  pertiuentibus  dubia,  Berl. 
1785.  SHevxkmaxx,  de  interju  latt.  in  carm.  Hor.,  Bonn  1871.  AKiksslixu,  Verh. 
der  Kieler  Philol.-Vcrs.  INJO,  2*.  Cf.  §  219,  17.  §  382,  4.  Hor.  is  often  cited  by 
Quintilian  who.  as  we 11  as  other  authors,  quotes  j  usages  (e.g.  c.  1, 12,  40  in  Qt  i.vr. 
0.3,  18;  c  2,  17,  17  in  Pkksiis  5,  45)  which  havn  been  doubted  by  the  hyper- 
critical wisdom  of  modern  times-,  Caesius  Bassus  and  Martial  also  quote  him. 
List  of  the  quotations  from  Horace  in  the  editions  of  Rittek  and  Keller-Holder. 
'WDili.exuumiek,  testimonia  zu  Hoiaz,  7A(l\\.  22.  322.  Cf.  Hah-t.  op.  3,  47.  Be- 
sides Persius  (see  §  302.  4)  Horace  had  for  his  imitators  esp.  Seneca  (tragedies;, 
Statius,  Ausonius,  and  Martial,  Claudian,  Prudentius  etc.  HPaloahus,  de  imita- 
tione  Horatii  {(ireifsw.  1851).  AZixuerle,  /u  spat.  lat.  Dichtern  1  (Innsbr.  1878), 
xi!  and  1;  Ovids  Verhaltn.  zu  s.  Vorgiinp.  3  (Innsbr.  1871).  0  and  esp.  MHf.ktz, 
analecta  ad  carminum  Hor.  historian.  Bresl.  1870-82  V. 

2.  Sieioxiis  (ReifFcrsch.  p.  47)  rcneruul  in  viauua  -nicot  el  rJryi  sub  titulo  eius 
cl  e pi*tol  a  profa  oral  tone  ,jua.\i  commrntlaniix  »c  Maerrnali.  sal  tittaijue  falta  puto 
(see  §  46,  7).  nam  tleyi  rulyares,  rpUtola  ttiam  obscura,  quo  vitio  minivte  tenehatur. 
These  attempted  deceptions  were  so  strongly  rejected  by  general  tradition,  that 
they  do  not  even  survive  in  a  single  MS.,  nor  do  we  perceive  any  fluctuation  as 
concerns  the  extent  of  the  existing  works.  No  doubt  Horace  himself  suppressed  his 
youthful  (ireek  poems  (see  1,  10.81).  The  two  new  odes  asserted  by  Pallavicini 
to  have  been  <1  iscovered  by  him  in  the  Vatican  libiary  (printed  1788  in  Villoipox, 
animadv.  ad  Long.  p.  310,  and  in  the  Gentleman's  magazine,  also  in  Jam's  edition 
1  p.  evi ;  Pkeihb  1,  110.  Pkkhi.kami-  p.  xxvm  and  elsewhere)  are  the  production 
of  a  very  late  time  ;  cf.  Vaxijkkiuii  ko  1,  350.  Ballkxhteot,  Hanover  1788.  A 
dissertation  concerning  two  odes  of  Hor.,  London  17H0.  Rkhtek,  vita  Horatii 
p.  127. 

3.  Commentaries:  Hiero.wm.  upol.  c.  Rufin.  1,  10  (cf.  §41,  4)  yulo  tptod  purr 
leyeris  .  .  .  commentariot  .  .  .  et  aliorum  in  alio*.  Plant um  ridel icel,  Lucre- 
Hum,  Flaccum  etc.  The  vita  in  the  Bern.  303  (B)  and  Paris.  7075  (7),  with  which 
Pseudo-Aero  introduces  his  expositions,  says  :  commentati .in  ilium  tuut  Porphyrio* 
(§  374,  8),  MoHettu.1  ($  231,  0.  282,  1)  et  Helenius  Acron  (§  374,  1)  omnilmt  mcliut. 
On  Valerius  Probus  §  300.  On  the  supposed  commentator  of  Horace,  C.  Aemilius, 
see  FHaltiial,  RhM.  5,  510.— The  Scaurus  quoted  by  Porphyrio  on  sat.  2,  5,  02  is 
no  doubt  Q.  Terentius  Scaurus  §  352,  1.    On  the  sup|*wed  Chalcidius  §  407,  0. 
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The  bladings  of  the  poems  in  the  MSS.  sometimes  only  name  the  recipient 
{ad  MarctnaUm,  ad  d.  Auymtum  »>tc.)  sometimes  they  add  in  Greek  technical  terms 
a  designation  of  the  metre  (monocolon.  dicolos,  tetracolot  etc.)  and  of  the  contents 
(encomiast  ice,  erotice,  hymnut,  jnracnetice,  pragmatic*,  proteuctice,  pronpfionel ice  and 
^ho  forth).  Not  one  of  th**e  notice*  is  by  the  poet  himself:  but  in  several  of  the 
designations  of  recipients  we  tan  discern  the  traces  of  an  expert  scholar  of  a  good 
period  ;  cf.  esp.  the  heading  to  c.  1.  4  ad  Seatimii  Quiriuum,  owing  to  which  it  has 
been  feasible  to  fix  this  name  (that  of  the  consul  of  a.  731/23)  in  a  fragment  of  the 
fasti  Capit.  (CIL.  1,  p.  441).  AKiekkli.ko,  de  horatian.  carmm.  inscription ibus, 
•Greifsw.  187<i.  "WHenzen,  ephem.  epigr.  3T  15.  Those  data  concerning  contents 
and  metre,  which  are  entirely  external  in  their  character,  are  derived  from  the 
schools,  in  which  Horace  was  treated  of  and  commented  upon  according  to  the 
canons  of  rhetoric.  EZarx<  ke,  de  vocab.  graecanicis  in  inscriptt.  carmm.  Horat., 
Strassb.  1880 ;  JJ.  123,  785.— There  were  writers  qui  de  personi*  horat  iani*  scrip- 
$erunt  (Poitrii.  on  sat.  1,  3,  21.01),  who  have  been  made  use  of  in  Porphyrio's 
commentary :  the  notices  fix>m  this  have  been  collected  by  AKiessi.ino,  de  personis 
horat.,  Greifsw.  1880. 

The  so-called  Commentator  Cruquianus  is  a  collection  of  glomes  from  among 
his  MSS.,  especially  the  Blandinii  (n.  5)  and  other  authorities  (amongst  them  more 
recent  ones,  e.g.  the  Basle  editions  of  1527  and  1555)  carelessly  compiled  by 
JCruquius ;  cf.  Cucvcius  on  ep.  1.  18,  15  (p.  581  a):  Blandin.  antiquisaimus,  ex  quo 
comment.  ile*rrip*imus.  A  number  of  scholia  formerly  only  known  from  the  comm. 
Cruq.  are  to  be  found  in  the  Paris.  7075  s.  XI  (n.  o)  :  cf.  H Jordan  1.1.  3  and 
AKuRscHAT,  unedierte  Horaz-Scholien  d.  Par.  7975  (y)  zu  c.  1.  IV.  epod..  carm. 
-saec.,  sat.  1.  I,  Tilsit  1*84.  The  comm.  Cruq.  contains  many  excellent  notices  not 
to  be  found  elsewhere.  KZaxoeueistek,  RhM.  1!',  333.  WHmst  it  feeder,  qua* -sit. 
hor.  spec.,  Berl.  1n»!2;  ZfGW.  18,  508.  FMattiiias,  quaestt.  Blandinianac,  Halle 
1H82,  20.  HJ.-ui.ax.  de  commentatore  Hor.  Cruquiano,  Konigsb.  1883.— In  the 
Vindob.  213  s.  X-XI  are  preserved  scholia  on  the  Are  poetica  by  Alcuin  (or  be- 
longing to  his  school),  founded  on  the  so-called  Aeron  (see  §  874,  2),  cf.  Si  hol. 
ViMtoii.  ad  Hor.  a.  p.  ed.  JZechmkistki:.  Vienna  1877;  cf.  OK  el  leu,  ZfoG.  28,  51(>. 
S  -e  for  similar  scholia  on  the  A  P.  and  other  epistles  in  the  Monac.  140<:3  s  XI. 
J  Hi  KJiKR.  AVien.  SBer.  00,  500. 

4.  Editions  of  the  scholia  by  GFarricics  (Basle  1555),  by  FPacly'( Prague  1858 
sq.  II,  see  on  these  JMCtzei.l,  ZfGW.  0,  850:  cf.  FPaui.y,  Beitr.  zu  Porph.,  Prague 
J  870;  new  additions  Prague  1877)  and  by  FHaithal,  Berl.  1804.  18<*i  II  (cf. 
OKeli.er,  JJ.  91,  175.  Hai  thai.,  ZfGW.  20,  3!)8).  Porphyrionis  commcntarii  in 
Horatium,  rec.  WMeyer.  Lps.  1874  (see  the  same  author  in  Beitr.  z.  Krit.  des 
Porph.,  Munich  1870).  Concerning  the  scholia  see  WHDSlrisoar,  hist.  crit. 
scholiastanim  latt.  Vol.  Ill,  Leid.  188.5.  WDillexrukoer,  Horatiana,  Aachen 
1K11.  WTkifkei.,  RhM.  3,  478.  CKirciixf.r,  novae  quaestt.  hor.  1847,  59. 
CLRotii,  RhM.  13,  517.  GLi.nkek,  ZfoG.  5),  813.  HUsexku,  de  scholiis  horat., 
Berne  18ti8.  OKei.ler,  RhM.  19,  154 ;  symbola  philolog.  Bonnens.  (Lps.  1807)  491. 
ES;  hwrikekt.  de  Porphyrionis  et  Acronis  scholiis  horat..  Miinst.  1865;  de  Acrone 
qui  fertur  Hor.  schol  iasta,  Cobl.  1871.  MGiti.haiter,  Porphyrin's  text  of  Horace 
in  his  phil.  Streifziigen  120. — Textual  criticism  MPetschemiu,  ZfOG.  22,049.  27, 
721.30.801:  Progr.  of  Klagenfuit  1872;  of  Graz  1878.  Critical  estimate  of  the 
.Schol.  of  HRI  .xoeu,  JJ.  115,  490.  WAHokkmaxs,  in  schol.  hor.  quaestt.  Munst. 
1*74. 

5.  The  number  of  the  MSS.  of  Horace  amounts  to  about  250,  most  of  which 
come  from  France,    In  Italy  the  MSS.  of  Horace  are  much  more  scarce,  and  almost 
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all  of  late  date.  Horace  was  not  really  acclimatised  in  Germany  until  the- 
iniddlf  of  the  10th  century  ;  previous  to  this  period  the  odes  especially  were  known 
only  to  the  most  learned  scholars  in  the  convents  (see  EVoiot  1.1.  27).  Of  the 
1175  hexameters  of  the  echasis  captivi  (a  beast -epic  of  s.  X  edited  by  EVoiot, 
Strassb.  1875.  Cf.  AEbkrt,  Lit.  d.  MAlt.  8,  276.  CBlusian,  Gesch.  d.  class.  PhiL 
in  LYutschl.49;  Munch.  SBer.  1878,457)250  are  derived  from  Horace  (esp.  from 
the  satt.  and  epp.). — Enumerations  of  the  MSS.  e.g.  in  Keli.ek-H<>lder,  praef.  to 
vol.  I  and  II.— The  codices  Blandinii,  which  were  in  the  Abbaye  de  St.  Pierre  au 
in. mt  Blandin  (at  Ghent)  and  perished  when  it  was  destroyed  a.  1566,  we  know 
(apart  from  insignificant  notices  in  the  miscell.  of  PNaknius?)  only  through  the 
information  supplied  by  JCrcqimus  in  his  separate  and  collective  editions  (see  n.  8) 
of  Horace:  see  on  this  KZaxobmeistek,  BhM.  19,321  and  EScnwEiKERT,Cruquiana, 
MGladbach  1879.  Cf.  also  JMCtzell,  ZfGW.  9.  850.  KHalm,  ib.  946.  FBittrb, 
ib.  11,859  and  against  him  HDCxtzkr,  ib.  11,  927.  18,  876.  Among  these  codd. 
Blandinii  the  antiquissimus  is  by  BBkntlev,  KLachmanx  (ad  Lucret.  p.  87), 
MHauit  (see  e.g.  op.  8,  45),  KZanoemkistbe  (BhM.  19,  821)  and  others  rightly 
considered  to  be  the  principal  basis  for  the  formation  of  the  text,  while  ThBkbok 
(op.  I,  787.  JJ.  83,  861)  maintained  that  the  statements  of  Cruquius  on  his  MSS.  of 
Horace  were  partly  falsifications.  The  latter  opinion  has  been  adopted  by  OKeller 
(BhM.  18,  291.  19,  634;  Epilegomena  zu  Hor.  292.  800).  See  the  palaeographio 
juggling  in  AHOUB,  Herm.  12,  501  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  awkward  reading 
in  the  Bland,  antiquiss.  (s.  1,  6,  126),  which  in  itself  shows  the  superiority  of  this 
MS.  over  the  others;  another  4  methodical '  essay  with  the  same  intention  in  OKel- 
i.er,  Epileg.  483.  Unfortunately  the  text  of  the  Blandine  MSS.  of  Cruquius  has 
been  transmitted  incompletely,  superficially  and  with  numerous  errors  and  con- 
fusions; but  there  is  neither  evidence  nor  likelihood  of  his  having  falsified  it. 
The  still  extant  cod.  Divaei,  now  Leid.  127  A  s.  XII,  has  likewise  been  used  by 
Cruquius,  also  with  great  carelessness,  but  without  falsification  :  JHacsrner,  phi  J. 
Rundschau  1883,233.  FMatthias,  quaestt.  Bland.  52.  Becent  treatises  :  WDittrs- 
iikrger,  ZfGW.  35,  821.  WMkwes,  de  codicis  Hor.  Blandin.  vetustiss.  natura  et 
indole,  Festschr.  d.  Fri»«dr.-Werderschen  Gymn.,  Berl.  1881,  51  (compare  RKi  ki  i.a, 
phiL  Bundsch.  1882,  1001) ;  der  Wert  des  cod.  Bland.  Vetust.,  Berl.  1882.  FMat- 
thias, quaestt.  Blandiniarum  capp.  Ill,  Halle  1882.  PHoun,  d.  cod.  Blandin. 
antiquiss.,  Jena  1883.  JHal'ssker,  Cruquius  u.  die  Horazkritik,  Bruchsal  1884 ; 
phil.  Bundsch.  1884,  430.  BCKurlla,  de  Cruquii  codice  vetustissimo,  Vienna  188T). 

6.  Among  the  MSS.  of  Horace  preserved  to  us  (of  which  not  one  was  written 
in  uncial  letters,  the  Blandin.  antiquiss.  had  barbaritrimoa  characters,  see  Cruq.  on 
sat.  2,  7,  64,  therefore  was  likewise  not  in  uncials)  the  following  are  notable  for 
their  antiquity  and  excellence:  Bernensis  363  [Bongarsianus]  s.  VIII-IX  (B  in 
Kri.i.rr-Hoi.i>kr  ;  on  critical  marks  in  this  MS.  see  HHaqek,  Zuricher  Philol.-Vers. 
1887),  Sueco-Vaticanus  1703  [from  Weissenburg  in  Alsace]  s.  IX-X  (B),  Harleian. 
2725  [Graevianus]  s.  LX-X  («).  Harleian.  2688  s.  LX-X  (d),  Paris.  7972  [Mentelia- 
nus)  s.  IX-X  (X),  Paris.  10810  [Augustodunensis,  Autissiodorensis]  s.  IX-X  (*■) 
(Chatelaix,  rev.  de  phil.  12,  18 ;  MHertz,  anall.  ad  hist.  Hor.  5,  24);  Argentora- 
tensis  s.  (IX-)  X,  burnt  a.  1870  (D),  Einsidlensis  861  s.  X  ineuntis  (e),  Paris.  7973 
s.  X  in.  (u),  Ambrosian.  O  136  [from  Avignon]  s.  X  in.  (a),  Dessaviensis  s.  X  in.  (*),. 
Leid.  28  [from  Beauvais]  s.  X  in.  (1),  Paris.  7900»  [Puteaneus]  a.  X,  a  few  leaves  of 
this  ant  in  the  town  library  at  Hamburg,  see  AKiessi.iko,  Jen.  LZ.  1875,  158  (A), 
Turicensis  s.  X  (t),  Paris.  7974  a.  X  «.),  Paris.  7971  s.  X.  (^),  Lips.  s.  X  (L),  Paris. 
7975  s.  XI  (>,,,  Mr'Uicenaiss.  XI  (M)  ami  others.  Photographic  facsimiles  of  most 
of  these  MSS.  (and  of  a  few  others)  in  Chatrijuk,  paleogr.  des  class,  lat.  pi.  76-90. 
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— In  8  MSS.  (e.g.  in  A,  X,  1,  and  also  in  the  Go  than  us  s.  XV,  in  which  alone  of  all 
the  MSS.  sat.  1,  6,  126  agrees  with  the  Bland,  vetustiss.)  we  find  after  the  epodes 
the  following  subscriptio:  VeUiut  Agoriu$  Banliu*  Mavortius  v.  c.  et  int.  excom.  dom. 
ftirwi.  ord.  legi  et  ut  potui  emendavi  con/erente  mihi  magUtro  Felice  (§  452,  6)  oratore. 
uriris  Romae  (OKellkb,  Epilegom.  415.  765).  Cf.  below  §  477,  3.— Hitherto  it  has 
not  been  feasible  to  establish  an  authentic  pedigree  for  the  MSS.  Certain  more 
or  leas  closely  related  groups  may  indeed  be  distinguished  among  the  maw,  hut  the 
differences  between  these  groups  are  so  slightly  marked,  their  readings  are  so  mixed 
and  interchanged,  that  the  decision  between  the  various  readings  of  the  earliest 
MSS. — for  these,  of  the  MSS.  named  above,  especially  B  and  B,  must  naturally 
first  be  consulted — rests  less  upon  the  fact  of  their  belonging  to  this  or  that  group 
than  upon  other  grounds,  such  as  the  poet's  language  elsewhere,  and  the  logic  and 
cohesion  of  the  passage.  The  text  has  been  transmitted,  on  the  whole,  with  very 
remarkable  uniformity,  and  the  very  numerous  quotations  from  Horace  (see  n.  1) 
in  later  authors  show  no  important  divergence  from  our  MSS.  There  is  not  much 
scope  for  conjectural  criticism  in  the  Horatian  text.— MHalit,  op.  3,  45  'the  MSS. 
of  Horace  are  the  better  the  nearer  they  approach  to  the  earliest  of  the  lost  Blan- 
dines  .  .  .  It  is  one  of  the  law*  of  Horatian  criticisms  that  there  be  no  un- 
necessary departure  from  this  Bland ine  MS.,  even  where  it  is  unsupported.' 
AKibsmlikg,  de  horat.  carm.  inscript.  (Greifsw.  1870)  p.  8.  LMClleb,  pref.  to  his 
ed.  of  Hor.  (Lpz.*  1879)  p.  vn.  OKelleb,  RhM.  19,  225.  33,  122;  Epileg.  p.  vn. 
790  and  in  the  prefaces  of  the  ed.  mai.  (cf.  besides  JJ.  133,  509)  distinguishes  3 
classes  of  MSS.  (he  reckons  e.g.  in  I :  MB/yDr ;  in  II :  AB,  the  revision  by  Mavor- 
tius;  in  III:  $if>S).  Tkcffel,  z.  Beurtheil.  der  Has.  des  H.  in  the  Begruas.-Schrift 
f.d.  Tubinger  Philol.-Vers.  (Tub.  1870)  p.  19  unites  in  one  Keller's  classes  I  and  II, 
see  on  this  Keller,  RhM.  33,  127. 

7.  Horace's  influence  on  German  literature:  see  Teuffkl,  Charakt.  d.  H.  (1842) 
50.  HFbitzsche,  J  J.  88,  163.  CLCholevics,  Gesch.  d.  deutsch.  Poesie  nach  ihren 
antiken  Elementen  1  (Lpz.  1854),  335.  409.  488.  2  ( 1850),  75.  435.  ALehnert,  d. 
deutsche  Dichtung  d.  17.  u.  18.  Jahrh.  in  ihrer  Bez.  z.  Hor.,  Konigsb.  1882. 

8.  Complete  editions.  The  ed.  princ.  (fol.)  s.  1.  et  a.,  (though  printed  in 
Italy  about  1470-78).  Further  may  be  mentioned :  with  the  commentary  of  Cnit 
Landings,  Flor.  1482.  GFabricitts,  Bas.  1555.  With  MrRrrrs'  Comm.,  Ven.  1555. 
DLaxbik'h  ed.,  Lugd.  1501  II.  Par.  1507.  1579.  1587  II  and  frequently  ;  reprinted 
Coblenz  1829  II.  Ed.  HStephahus  1577  and  subsequently.  JCbuquius  (Cruucke), 
first  separately  Od.  b.  IV,  Brugge  1565 ;  epod.  and  carm.  saec.  1567 ;  satt.  1572,  then 
complete  Antverp.  1578  (see  n.  5) ;  (subsequently  with  JDousa's  commentary)  1597 
and  1611.  Ed.LToRRExrics,  Antv.  1608.  DHkiksils,  Leid.  1012  and  frequently.  Ed. 
MdeMabom.es,  Par.*  1(560  (in  this  are  FGuvet's  atheteses,  reprinted  Phil.  35,  478; 
otherwise  Marolles  is  entirely  untrustworthy;  JUbi,  un  cercle  savant  au  XVII 
siecle:  FGuyet,  Par.  1886).  (WHebtz,  de  Hor.  exemplari  oliin  Guyetiano  1,  Bresl. 
1889.)  A  translation  into  French,  with  crit.  and  histor.  notes  by  Dacikr,  Par. 
1681  X  ;  Amstel.4  1727.— Leading  epoch-making  work :  ed.  RBextlbv,  Cantabrig. 
1711  (republished  Amsterd.  1713.  1728.  Lps.  1764.  1826.  Berl.  1809 II).  Ed. 
ACuxibqham,  Hag.  Com.  1721.  Chronol.  arrangement,  French  translation  and 
notes  by  NCSaradox,  Par*  1756  VHI.  JMGbsxer  (after  WBaxtbb,  Lond.*  1725), 
Lps.*  1772.  GWarefield,  Lond.  1794  II.  JFHaberfbldt,  Vorless.  iib.  die  class. 
Dichter  der  Romer,  Lpz.  1800  IV.  CFea,  Rome  1811  II;  deuuo  rec.  FHBothe, 
Heidelb.  1821.  1827.  FWDObixo,  Lps.  1808  (Vol.  I,  cur.  Reoel*1839;  Vol.  II., 
•1836);  ed.  minor,  Lps.  1880.  JCObklli,  Berl.4  1885  sqq.  (by  WHibscufbldeb). 
At  the  same  time  an  editio  minor  (°  1881-84  by  WHiksi  iikkldeb).  HDCntzer, 
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Kritik.  u.  Erklar.  tier  horaz.  Gedichte  (without  Text),  Brunsw.  1840-45  V;  with  the 
text,  Brunsw.  1849.  Explanatory  school  edition  Paderb.  1868  sq.  WDii.lex- 
blroer,  Bonn7  1881.  Explained  by  CWNacck,  and  GTAKhCukr  (and  GKkC- 
•<ser),  Lpz.1*-"  1885  II.  Cum  novo  comm.  ad  modum  JBoxmi  (with  illustra- 
tions) Par.  (Didot)  1855.  Ad  codices  saec.  IX  et  X  exact,  comm.  critico  et  cxeget. 
illustr.  ed.  FRitter,  Lps.  1850  sq.  II.  In  us.  scholarum  brevi  annot.  instr. 
FRittkr,  Lps.  1857.  Ed.  with  notes,  by  AJMa<  leank  (Lond.  1869),  by  JEYokgk 
(Loud.  1867).  Cura  WHMilsiax,  Lond.  1868.— Recensueruut  OKki.i.kk  (cf.  RhM. 
18,  271.  19,  211)  et  AHolder,  Lps.  1864-70  II;  ed.  minor,  Lps.  187a  In  addition, 
OKeli.er,  Epilegomena  zu  Hor.,  Lpz.  1879-80. — With  a  commentary  by  ECWhk- 
h  am,  Vol.  I»,  Oxf.  1878.  Edited  with  special  regard  to  the  spurious  passages  and 
|)oeins  by  KLkhus,  Lpz.  1809;  a  supplement  to  this,  Lpz.  1871.  Explained  by 
HSciiCtz,  Berl.'  1880-8H  III.  Expl.  by  AKiessi.ixo,  Berl.  1881-88  III.  By 
A  Waltz,  Par.  1887. 

Editions  of  the  text  e.g.  by  AMeinkkk,  Berl.5  1854.  MHatii>t  (and  JVaim.en\ 
Lps.4  1881  (compare  Hat tt,  op.  9,  42  and  JVaiii.kn,  Berl.  ind.  lect.  Wi). 
({Linker,  Vienna  18r>0.  Recogn.  et  praefatus  est  LMi'U.EK,  Ljjs.!  1879  (cf.  RhM. 
25,  501),  ed.  min.  ib.  1885  and  (ed.  nitida)  ib.  1874  (cf.  LMCller.  lectiones  Hor.  in 
the  Petersb.  Mel.  Greco-rom.  3,  088)  and  Chicago  1882.  Ed.  FAEck*teix,  Bielef. 
1870  (editio  bibliophilorum).  Ed.  MPetkcuexw,  Prague  1888,  edd.  OKeli.er  et 
.JHaissxer,  Prague  1885.— Illustrated  edition  by  Milmax,  Lond.  1850.  Hor.  opera 
illustrated  from  antique  gems  by  CWKixu,  the  text  revised  with  an  intro- 
duction by  HAJMt  XHo,  Lond.  1809.    See  also  above  the  Pari?  ed.  of  1855. 

9.  Recent  general  explanatory  works  on  the  poems  of  Horace  e.g.  JHorkel, 
analecta  Horat.,  Berl.  1K*>2.  ELTkompheu.er,  Beitrage  (§  238,  5).  GBiitakt, 
Beitr.  /..  Krit.  u.  Erkl.  d.  H.,  Pniprue  1864.  AKiekslino,  Hor.  Kleinigkeiten,  Bas. 
1867.  RUxokk.  emendatt.  Hor.,  Halle  1872 ;  analecta  H„  Halle  1877.  Madv m>,  ad- 
vers.  2,  51.  ThFkitzsc  he,  Beitr.  z.  Krit.  des  Hor.,  Gustrow  1877.  GSaxc.er,  Ver- 
besserungen  z.  Texte  d.  H.,  Kiew  1878-81  III.  EBaiikexk,  leett.  Hor..  Groli.  1880. 
<GStier,  Horatiana,  Zerbst  1884.  HNettleshu',  lectures  and  ♦'ssays  143. 
ThOsteri.ex,  Studd.  z.  Verg.  u.  Hor.,  Tub.  188.V,  Komik  u.  Humor  bei  H..  Stuttg. 
1885-87  III.  OJaoer,  Nachlese  zu  H..  Cologne  1887  etc.-  FSFei.i.i.ai s<  n.  zur  Erkl. 
d.  H.  ,  Eijileitt.  in  dieeinzelnen  Gedichte,  Heidelb.  1K->1-1853  III. 

10.  Language  etc.:  indices  by  ThTketek,  Antw.  1576:  DAvem ax,  Brunswick 
1M>7.  The  latter,  augmented  by  JVerbuho,  is  repeated  in  the  ed.  of  Bentley'a 
Horace  of  a.  1713  and  others  (e.g.  also  in  the  etl.  published  at  Lpz.  1826);  again 
(augmented)  in  FRittkr's  edition;  new  indices  (by  WRegel)  in  Doring's  ed. 
of  1830  and  especially  (by  KZaxgrmeister)  in  the  Berlin  ed.  of  Bentley's  Horace 
of  a.  1869.  Separate  indices  for  the  lyrical  poems  and  for  the  satires  and  epistles 
in  Keli.ek-Hoi.deh'h  ed.  maior. — JHMErxerti,  elavis  horatiana,  Lps.*  1823  III. 
G  A  Koch,  Worterb.  zu  Hor.,  Hanov.1  1879. — GEnEnxo,  de  casuum  usu  Horat  iano, 
Wernigerode  1860;  de  imperativi  usu  Hor.,  ib.  1870.  HDittei.,  de  dativi  ap. 
Hor.  usu,  Landskmn  1878.  EOtt,  d.  Congruenz  des  Prad.  m.  mehreren  Subjecten 
am  Numerus  t)ei  H.,  Bohm.  Leipa  1887.  Abt.  2,  1888.  FTeetz,  de  verbb.  com- 
jx>sitorum  ap.  H.  structure,  Halle  1885.  JAVoiot,  d.  Gebraueh  des  Adjectivs  bei 
H.,  Halle  1844.  Ohxv texsach,  analecta  hor.  grammatica  (on  the  connection 
tietween  the  noun  and  its  attribute),  Greifsw.  1878.  FWDahi.ekk,  de  usu  infini- 
tivi  hor.  I,  Bresl.  1854.  F.THester,  de  infinitivi  .  .  .  ap.  Hor.  usu,  Mlinst. 
1858.  HOIxdebetoi  ,  de  usu  infinitivi  Hor.,  Upsala  1875.  AGrabexsteix,  de  in- 
<errogationuin  enuntiativarnm  usu  Hor.,  Halle  1883.  LUxterreroer,  die  cyntak- 
tischen  Griicismen  bei  H.,  Brixen  1877.    ARlhe,  de  ornamentis  elocutionis  qui  bus 
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in  componendis  carmm.  Hor.  usus  est,  Coesfeld  1875*.  OCkrkv,  das  ep  it  he  ton 
ornans  in  den  hor.  Oden,  Brunn  1878.  HEookrh.  de  online  et  figuris  verborum  in 
H.  carmui.,  Lowen  1877.  GBkhtk,  de  generis  dicendi  inter  H.  carmina  sermonesque 
discrimine,  Munst.  1876.  FBarta,  sprachl.  Stud,  zu  d.  Satt.,  Linz  1879.— 
HHabexuht,  d.  Allitteration  b.  H.,  Eger  1885.  AWeikhold,  quaestt.  Hor., 
Orimma,  1882. — JNki  »»,  quaestt.  hor.  gramm.,  Munst.  1870.  ARotumai.ru,  de 
Hor.  verborum  inventory,  Berl.  1862.  CZaxukhkmtkr,  de  Hor.  verbis  singularibus, 
Berlin  1862.  AWeinoartxkr,  de  Hor.  Lucretii  imitatore,  Halle  1874.  A  Waltz, 
dea  variations  de  la  langue  et  de  la  metrique  d'H.  dans  aes  differents  ouvrages, 
Par.  1881.  On  the  metre:  see  th»*  summary  before  the  various  editions  and  e.g. 
the  writings  cited  §  238,  3.  239,  2. 

11.  Translations  of  the  whole  of  the  poems  into  German  by  JHVoss  (Heidelb. 
*  1820  II),  KGNklmaxx  (Treves  *  18*j8),  JSStrodtuaxk  (Lpz.  *  I860),  WBindrr 
(fttuttg.  1855),  FOvNordksh.vcht  (Berl.  1861.  Bresl.  1871.  1881)  and  others.— 
Hor.  in  neuen  metrischen  (jbersetzungen,  ausgewiihlt  vim  TiiObiiarius,  Paderb.  3 
1872.  English  (verse),  by  ThMartin.  II.  Lond.  1881 :  (prose),  by  JGLonsoalk  and 
JLkk,  Lond.*  1H90. 

241.  On  friendly  terms  with  Horace  was  C.  Valgius  Rufus, 
cos.  742/12,  the  author  of  elegies  and  epigrams,  a  work  on  herbs, 
a  Latin  version  of  the  rhetoric  of  Apollodoros  of  Pergamon 
his  master,  and  of  grammatical  disquisitions  in  epistolary  form. 

1.  C.  Valgius  C.  f.  Rufus  was  in  the  year  742/12  cos.  (suff.)  with  P.  Sulpicius 
Quirinus ;  see  JKi.kin's  fasti  cons,  for  that  year.  PoRmrRio  on  Hor.  c.  2, 9  Valgium 
eonsularem,  am  it- urn  snum  (cf.  v.  5),  ronvolatur  morte  delicati  ptieri  graviter  ad  tectum. 
To  judge  from  the  tone  of  this  poem,  lie  was  probably  younger  than  Horace.  Ho 
belonged  to  tin1  circle  of  Maecenas;  Hor.  s.  1,  10.  82.  Perhaps  he  is  meant  by  the 
Pyrrhus  (wvppdt  =  rufus)  of  Hor.  c.  3.  20  (Bamukrckh).  ]janeg.  ad  Messal.  (Tin.  4, 
1)  179  at  tibi  qui  possil  ma f/ tits  se  acini/ere  rebus  Valgius,  aeterno  propior  won  alter 
Ifotnero,  words  at  least  expressive  of  the  expectations  cherished  of  his  talent  for 
epic  poetry  in  thes*>  circles:  cf.  Hor.  c.  2,  9,  18  (probably  of  a.  727/27).  Schoi.. 
Vkrox.  on  Verg.  buc  7,  22  (p.  74,  10  Keil)  »imititer  /tunc  Codrum  in  eJegiis  Vol  gin* 
honorific*  appdlat  et  i,uadam  in  ecloga  de  eo  ait  etc.  (see  §  238.  1).  Skrvius  ib.  : 
Vodrus  poeta  eiusdem  temporis  fuit,  ut  Valgius  in  elegiis  suit  referi  ;  ad  Aen.  11,  457 
Valgius  in  elegit.  Ihidor.  orig.  1*>,  4,  8  (Valgius:  a  distich).  Umokr,  Valg.  1.1. 
233.  In  these  poem  a  Valgius  had  probably  also  sung  of  and  bewailed  his  favourite 
slave  Mystes  (Hor.  c.  2,  9.  9).  Charm.  GL.  1,  108,  7  Valgius  in  epigramnxatis  (a 
plialaeocan  verse  follows).  Uxoku  considers  Valgius  to  be  also  the  author  of  the 
elegy  on  Messalla,  see  §  230.  5,  n.  1  1.  24.  Philarovr.  on  georg.  3,  177  (ut  Valgius 
ait)  quotes  two  hexameters,  which  Uxoku  1.1.  265  assigns  to  alleged  Bucolica  by 
Valgius. 

2.  A  book  on  herbs:  Plik.  NtH.  25,  4  post  eum  (see  §  53,  1)  utms  illustrium 
tempiavit  C.  Valgius  eruditione  special  us y  imper/eeto  volumine  ad  divum  August  urn, 
incohata  eiiam  praefatione  religiosa,  ut  omnibus  mat  is  humanis  illius  potissimum 
principis  semper  mederetur  maiestaa.  According  to  this  the  work  must  neverthe- 
less have  been  published  (which  e.g.  HMorsch,  de  Verg.  ge.  52  erroneously  denies). 
C.  Valgius  is  also  quoted  by  Plikv  among  his  authorities  for  b.  20-27  (medicinal 
botany).  For  BUrqkr'h  conjecture  on  Quint.  10,  1,  56  Macer  atque  Valgius  (instead 
of  Vergilius)  see  §  227,  2. 

3.  Gkll.  12,  3,  1  Valgius  Rufns)  in  tecundo  librorum  quos  inscripsit  de  rebus  per 
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•eptatulam  quaeaitia,  lictoreni  tlicit  a  Uganda  appellatum  rate.  Charis.  GL.  1,  108,  26 
(  Valgiua  de  rebut  per  epistulam  quaeaitia  aolitaurilia  dicta  ait  ease  etc)  ;  ib.  135,  23 
•(  Valgiua  de  rebua  per  episl.  quaes,  in  support  of  later).  Hence  also  ib.  102,  10  (et 
Valgiua  et  Verriua  et  Trogua  de  animalibus  lad*  dicunt)  and  148,  24  (aecunda  ratio, 
qua  Flinius  ait  Valgium  niti).  Uxgeb  1.1.  163.  Dion.  GL.  1,  887,  6  Valgiut  de 
translation*  (ait):  comeaa  (not  comeata)  patina.  It  is  not  likely  that  this  formed 
part  of  his  version  of  the  Wx"M>f  Apollodoros  of  Pergamon  (§  44,  10.  202,1.  208, 
5.  243,  3.  268,  8.  276,  6 ;  also  Skx.  contr.  2,  5, 11  AUko  Vipaanio,  Apollodori  dis- 
cipulo).  Quixt.  8,  1,  18  (see  §  44, 10).  8,  5,  17  (causam  finit  Apollodorua,  ut  inter- 
pretation* Valgii,  discipuli  eius,  utar,  ita).  5,  10,  4  (epichirema  Valgiua  aggresaionem 
vocat).  Ritbchl,  op.  8,  269  calls  attention  to  the  iambic  rhythm  of  the  quotations 
from  Valerius1  Ars  in  QrixT.  3,  5,  17  (cf.  §  243,  8).  See  also  Uxoeb  1.1.  145. 
Vague  quotations  in  Sex.  ep.  51,  1  (Aetnam  quare  dixerit  Messala  unicum,  tire 
Valgiua,  apud  utrumque  enim  legi).  In  the  little  book  de  dubiis  nominibus  GL.  5, 
586  we  read :  Vallius  4  perfusam  pelcem,'1  where  Hacpt  conjectures  Valgius. — 
"Weiciiert,  poetar.  lat.  vitae  etc.  209.  RUxger,  de  C.  Valgii  Rufi  poematis,  Halle 
1848  (510  with  xvi  1 1  pp. !).    The  scanty  fragments  also  in  FPR.  842. 

242.  Other  friends  of  Horace,  who  themselves  wrote  in  metre, 
were  Aristius  Fuscus,  the  two  Visci,  Fundanius,  Servius  Sul- 
picius  and  Florus,  and  Titius  and  Iullus  Antonius. 

1.  Heading  of  Hon.  c.  1,  22  ad  M.  Art  at  ium  Fuacum.  In  the  same  way  Hor. 
ep.  1,  10  is  addressed  to  him  (heading:  ad  Fuacum  Ariatium  grammaticum,  cf. 
Pohpuyr.  on  sat.  1,  9,  GO  Arist.  Fuacua  praeatantiaaimua  grammaticua  illo  tempore  et 
amicua  Horaiii  fu it) ;  cf.  sat.  1,  9,  61.  1,  10,  83.  Porph.  on  ep.  1,  10  ad  Ariatium 
Fuacum  acriptorcnt  comoefliarum ;  but  in  part  of  the  MSS.  of  Acro  on  ep.  1, 10, 
1  (p.  422  H.):  aUoquitur  Ariatium  acriptorem  tragoediarum,  which  renders  the  whole 
notice  dubious.  The  Varronian  excerpt  GL.  7,  85  relates  to  Aufustius  ;  see  §  199, 
8.— Together  with  him  Hor.  s.  1,  10,  88  mentions  among  his  learned  friends  Via- 
eorum  uterque:  on  this  the  comment. Cruq.  (=Porphyrio ;  see  AKikssmxu  ail  ]oc.): 
Visci  duo  fratrcs  fuerunt  optimi  jjoetae  et  iudicea  crilici,  quorum  jxzter  Vif'ius  Viseua 
etc. 

2.  Hor.  s.  1,  10,  40  argutn  meretrice  potea  Davoque  Chremeta  eludente  nenem 
(hence  palliatae)  covii*  garrire  (at  recitationes)  libelloa  unua  vicorum.  Fundani. 
Cf.  Porph.  ad  loc. :  aolum  illis  tcmporibus  Gaium  Fundanium  dicit  comoediam  bene 
seribere.    Cf.  also  Hor.  s.  2,  8,  19. 

3.  Hor.  ».  1,  10,  80  (e  diccre  jnasum  (among  the  docti  et  aniici)  .  .  .  Serci. 
Perhaps  he  is  identical  with  the  Ser.  Sulpicius  whom  Plixy  (ep.  5, 3,  5  ;  see  §  81,  1 ) 
enumerates  among  the  writers  of  erotic  poetry;  cf.  Ovid,  trist.  2,  441  nee  aunt 
minus  improba  Scrvi  carmina.  As  far  as  the  time  is  concerned,  he  might  be  the 
son  of  the  jurist  Serv.  Sulpicius  Rufus  (§  174,  2),  the  husband  of  Valeria  Mea- 
salarum  (that  is  of  Corvinus  §  222  and  of  Potitus  cos.  722/82)  aoror  (Hilron.  adv. 
Iovin.  1,  46  Vail.)  and  the  father  of  TibuUus'  Sulpicia  (§  245,  8).  Cf.  MHaupt,  op. 
■3,  502. 

4.  Hor.  ep.  1,  8  and  2,  2  are  addressed  to  Julius  Florus,  who  was  according 
to  Porph.  on  ep.  1 ,  3,  1  a  aaturarum  acriptor,  cuius  aunt  eiectae  ex  Emtio,  Lucilio, 
Varrone  aaturae. — Hor.  ep.  1,  8,  9  quid  Titiua,  romana  brcvi  renturus  in  orat 
Pindarici  fontia  qui  won  expalluil  luiustua,  faatidire  lacua  et  rivoa  auaua  ajtcrtos? 
.  .  .  fidibusne  lalinia  Thebanoa  aptare  tuodoa  atudet  auapice  Musa  an  tragica 
■desaevit  et  ampullatur  in  arte?  We  do  not  know  whether  anything  of  the  kind 
was  ever  finished.     He  is  probably  also  referred  to  by  Tin.  1,  4  ,  73.  74  (see 
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EHCdseb,  Herm.  14,  309).  He  is  perhaps  the  son  of  M.  Titius,  cos.  suff.  723/81 
<PRE.  6,  201).  See  also  §  254,8.  At  all  events  he  belongs  to  Horace's  junior 
friends.  See  FJacors,  verm,  schrr.  5,  344.  Tl!;ffel,  translation  of  the  epistles  of 
Horace  (Stuttg.  1859)  208. 

5.  Of  Albinovanus  Celsus  also  (schol.  Hor.  ep.  1,  8),  the  comet  and  $criba  of 
(Tiberius)  Nero  (ib.  2)  about  a.  734/20,  who  is  warned  (ib.  1,  8, 15)  to  beware  of 
plagiarism,  it  is  unknown  whether  he  ever  published  his  poems.  He  may  be  the 
■Celsus  whose  death  is  mourned  by  Ovid  Pont.  1,  9.  Cf.  ib.  37-40  to  Fabius  Maxi- 
mus:  multot  habeas  cum  dignua  amicot,  non  /nil  e  multis  quolibet  ille  minor;  ti  modo 
nec  census  nec  da  rum  nomen  avorum,  sed  probita*  magnot  ingeniumque  facil.  He 
was  probably  a  relation  of  Albinovanus  Pedo  §  252,  6;  see  EHCbxkr,  ephem.  epigr. 
2,33. 

6.  Iullus  Antonius  (on  the  praenomen  Iullus,  which  is  now  established  by  in- 
scriptions, and  is  also  found  in  Hor.  c.  4,  2,  2  and  roust  be  read  there,  see  Chr 
HClsex,  Berl.  phil.  Wschr.  1888,  667.  Cf.  Mommsex,  rOm.  Forsch.  1,  85.  Herm. 
24,  155.  FBOcheler,  RhM.  44,  817.  Borohesi,  op.  1,  468),  triumviri  (M.  Anto- 
uius)  filiut  fScET.  gr.  18,  cf.  §  268,  2),  born  c.  710/44;  praet.  741/18;  cos.  744/10; 
t  752/2.  PRE.  1»,  1181,  c.  According  to  Acro  on  Hor.  c.  4,  2,  33  heroico  metro 
AtofirfSeiat  XII  librot  tcriptit  egregios,  praeterca  et  prosa  aliqua,  cf.  comm.  Cruq.  ad 
loc— Cf.  AKiessli.no,  de  horat.  carmm.  inscriptt.  p.  6. 

243.  Domitius  Marsus,  (700/64-760/4  ?)  a  younger  contem-  | 
porary  of  Horace,  is  never  mentioned  by  the  latter  ;  he  made  him- 
self known  by  a  collection  of  pointed  epigrams  (Cicuta)  and  comic 
narratives  and  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  application  of  -wit  in 
oratory  (de  urbanitate).  He  also  wrote  an  epic  (Amazonis)  and 
perhaps  erotic  elegies  (on  Melaenis). 

1.  Marsus  possibly  enjoyed  like  Horace  the  instruction  of  Orbilius  (§  200,  3), 
though  scarcely  at  the  same  time  with  Horace.  He  was  still  living  after  785/19 
(in  which  year  Vergil  and  Tibullus  died),  but  had  long  been  deceased  at  the  time  of 
Ovid's  exile,  (a.  761/8  a.d.)  ;  tee  Ovid.  Pont. 4, 16,  8  famaque  pott  cinercs  maior  venit ; 
ft  mihi  nomen  tunc  quoque  cum  rivis  adnumerarer  (before  my  exile)  erat ;  cum  forel 
H  Marsus  magn'mue  Raltirius  oris  etc.  For  his  relations  to  Augustus  or  his  inti- 
mata  friends,  especially  Maecenas,  sec;  Mart.  8,  56,  21  (cf.  §  223,  3):  quid  Varios 
Marsosque  loquar  ditataque  vatum  nouiinaf  ib.  7,  99,  7  (n.  2).  Horace's  silence 
roncerning  him  (cf.  §  219.  17)  may  possibly  have  originated  in  the  offence  taken 
by  the  self-conscious  and  sensitive  satirist  at  the  acerbity  of  the  epigrammatist. 
(Perhaps  Hon.  c.  4,  4,  20  is  in  ridicule  of  the  Amazonis  of  Marsus;  see  MHaltt, 
op.  3,  332).  It  was  easier  to  get  on  with  such  sterling  men  as  Vergil  and 
Tibullus  ;  Marsus'  epigram  on  the  death  of  Tibullus;  see  §  215,  1. 

2.  He  is  often  mentioned  by  Martial  as  his  predecessor,  e.g.  in  the  preface  to 
1  concerning  the  latciva  verborum  ceritas:  sic  acribit  Catullus,  sic  Marsus,  sic  Pedo, 
sic  Gactulicut  etc.  5,  5,  5  sit  locus  el  nostris  aliqua  tibi  parte  Ubellit,  qua  Pedo,  qua 
Marsus,  quoque  Catullus  erit.  7,  99,  7  nec  Marso  nimium  minor  est  doctoque  Catullo. 
8,  56,  24  Vergilius  non  cro,  Marsus  ero.  2,  71,  3.  2,  77,  5  (Marsi  doctique  Pedants 
saepe  duplex  nnum  pagina  tractat  opus).  The  collection  of  his  Epigrams  was 
entitled  Cicuta  (Bergk:  Scutica).  Pun.  a  kg.  on  Verg.  buc.  3,  90  Domitius  in 
Cicuta :  here  follows  an  epigram  on  Bavius  (§  238,  2)  and  his  brother,  recently 
j&uppleraented  from  a  Paris  MS.:  see  HSacite,  Lpz.  SBer.  1852,  135,  uud  the  d is- 
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cushions  on  it,  Phil.  18,  222.  14,  217.  19,  150;  RhM.  132.  l'vi.  is,  176.  633. 
JJ.  'V\  268.  From  the  same  are  probably  derived  the  hexameters  on  Orbilius 
(8oBT.gr. 9)  and  Caecilius  Epirota  (ib.  16),  the  incomplete  line  ap.  Pbiw.  OL.  2, 
16H,  16,  as  well  as  the  hemistich  ap.  DlOH.  GL.  I.  319,  13.  RUkukr,  epistola  de 
Marsi  Cicuta,  Friedl.  1861. 

8.  Cnxms.  GL.  1,  72,  4  Marsus  fabellarum  Villi  (  hexameter) :  perhaps  anec- 
d<»t»>s,  miscellaneous  trifles  in  verse,  like  much  in  Lucilius  and  Horace  V— Qi*ixt. 
6,  3,  109  Uomitius  Marsus,  qui  de.  urbanitate  diligcntissime  scripsit.  From  this  an* 
derived  the  definitions  of  urbanitas  and  the  urltanns  ib.  104  aq.  Cf.  ib.  108  (Marti, 
bom  in  is  eruditissimi)  and  111  (dictum  Pomfieii,  quotl  refert  Marsus,  in  Cireronem). 
This  work  has  perhaj>s  been  made  use  of  by  Macb.  sat.  b.  2,  se»*  GWissowa,  Herm. 
16,  499. — Mabt.  7,  29,  7  et  Maerenatis  Maro  cum  cantarrt  Alejrin,  nota  tenMM  Marti 
fusca  Melaenis  erat :  accordingly  the  composition  of  erotic  elegies  is  usually  attri- 
buted to  Marsus:  epigrams  might  also  be  alluded  to  (n.  2). — Mabt.  4,  29,  7  saepiu* 
in  libro  numeratur  Persius  uno  quam  levin  (perhaps  on  account  of  his  erotica)  in 
tota  Marsus  Amazon  id  r  (Wklckkh,  ep.  Cykl.  1,  819) ;  see  n.  1  in  fin. — Marsus  is  pro- 
bably also  indicated  by  Quint.  8,  1.  18  rcteras  missa  ad  Domitium  epistola  non 
ai/noscit  (Apollodoros  of  Pergumon).  Cf.  §  241,3.  Marsus  jneta  is  mentioned  by 
Plik.  NH.  as  an  authority  for  b.  34  (arris  metalla):  conjectures  concerning  this  in 
Uiti.tciis,  d.  Quel len register  zu  Pus.  (Wurzb.  1878),  11. — Wkiciikkt,  poett.  latt. 
vitae  etc.  p.  241.   The  fragment*  also  FPR.  346. 

244.  Among  the  poets  of  this  period  we  should  also  mention 
Pupius,  the  author  of  lacrimose  tragedies,  and  Maecenas'  freed- 
mau  C.  Melissus,  the  inventor  of  a  new  learned  variety  of  the 
national  Roman  comedy  (  the  trabeata)  and  the  editor  of  a  volu- 
minous collection  of  anecdotes.  Propertius'  Lynceus  seems  also 
to  have  published  poems. 

1.  Hob.  ep.  1,  1,  67  ut  propius  specte*  lacrimona  poemata  Pupi,  On  this  A<  no 
(p.  364  H.)  tragoedi  vel  trayoetl  ioyra  p/i  i.  Pupius  traijoediographus  Ha  adfectus  spec- 
tantium  movit  ut  eon Jirre  compellerrt,  uude  distirhon  fecit:  lPlel»int  amiri  et  l>ene  noti 
mortem  meant  ;  nam  populus  in  me  vivo  lacrimavit  satis.  It  seems  more  probable 
that  these  senarii  contain  a  joke  made  on  him  by  others  and  placed  to  his  account. 

2.  Sukt.  gramm.  21  (T.  (Cm.  in  Acbo.  see  §  254,  3)  Mel i anus  Sjjolcti  natu* 
iw/enuns,  sed  oh  di*cordiam  parentnm  erpositus,  cura  et  iudustria  educatoris  sui 
altiora  stndia  jjercepit  ar,  Maerenati  pro  ijrammalico  munere  datu*  est.  rui  cum  rc 
i/ratum  et  accejttum  in  modum  amiri  videret.  quamquam  asierenle  matre.  jjermausit 
tamen  in  statu  scrvitutis,  .  .  quare  cito  manumit*!!.*  rt  Au</u*(o  intinuatus  est,  quo 
delegantr  ruram  ordinandarum  byldiothecarum  in  Ortaiiae  porticu  suscepit.  atque,  ut 
ipse  tradit,  sexaijcsimum  aetatis  annum  ayrns  libeUos  Ineptiarnm,  qui  nunc  locorum 
inscribnntur.  comfmnere  instituit,  absolvitiptc  ( 'L,  quibus  et  alios  diversi  oj>eri*  postea 
add  id  it.  fecit  et  novum  ijenus  togatarum  inscripsitque  trabealas  (alx>ve  §  17,  1). 
Ovid.  Pont.  4,  16.  89  tun  cum  socco  Mu*a.  Melisse,  lev-is.  Lachmanu  proposed  to  take 
pancg.  in  Pis.  287  Maecenas  alta  tonantit  (apta  togaiis  Lacum.)  emit  et  epulis  ostendit 
nomina  (trais  (acumina  (!ai  L.vciiM.)  in  reference  to  the  trabeata  of  Melissus,  see 
Hauit,  op.  I,  406,  and  against  him  BOCKSUB,  RhM.  36,  386  and  below  §  246,  4. 
These  inepiiae  or  ioci  were  a  collection  of  witty  sayings,  in  which  earlier  one* 
(e.g.  those  of  Cat.  $  121,  6.  of  Ti»|  Utti  2,  of  Caesar  §  195,  5,  of  Furius  Bibaculus 
§  192,  4 ;  cf.  besides  §  207,  4.   248,  8)  were  included,  sifted  and  added  to.  His 
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literary  activity  must  belong  to  the  later  Aupustan  period.  Hiehom.  chron.  ad  a. 
Abr.  2013=  750/4  b.c.  Mclintus  Spo/etinu*  grammaticn*  agnoscitur.  Pi-ts.  NH.  28, 
fi2,  triennio  Maeecuatem  Melisxuni  accepinuts  sUentium  »ibi  imperavisse.  He  is  proba- 
bly the  same  Melissus  who  is  named  as  his  authority  by  Puny  in  b.  7  (man),  9, 
(aquatic  animals),  10  (birds),  11  (insects),  35  (painting),  and  also  the  Melissus,  qui 
He  apibus  wcrijmt  (see  FGlGi  kxer,  RhM.  38,  159),  mentioned  by  Serv.  Aen.  7,  66. 
By  the  same  author  may  also  be  the  notice  on  Vergil  in  Donatus'  vita  (see  §  224, 
4).  But  the  references  in  Serv.  Aen.  4,  146  (hoe  AMium*  ab  Homero  Achabas  appcl- 
lari  ait),  Pc»mi\  GL.  5,  287  (on  pronunciation)  and  gramm.  de  dub.  nom.  GL,  5, 
575  (dibnnus  geverii  tnasculini,  ut  Melissus  doeet),  should  rather  be  traced  back  to 
the  grammarian  Adius  Melissus  (§  852,  4)  in  the  time  of  Gellius. 

3.  To  Lynoeus  (with  a  fictitious  name),  an  older  friend,  who  had  formerly 
lw>en  attracted  to  philosophy  and  tragic  poetry,  Propkrtius  8,  34  gives  the  advice 
that  he  should  devote  himself  to  the  Alexandrine  erotic  elegy.  Cf.  TuBirt,  RhM. 
32,  409.   OHalbe,  de  carm.  *>P.  29.    See  also  §  230,  2,  1. 


245.  Among  the  elegiac  poets  of  the  Augustan  age,  Albius 
Tibullus  (c.  700/64-735/19;  followed  indeed  the  Alexandrine 
poets  in  his  almost  exclusive  choice  of  erotic  subjects,  but  he 
discarded  their  inevitable  aroma  of  learning  and  based  his  poems 
•on  warm  and  real  feeling.  Being  less  remarkable  for  power  and 
talent  than  for  depth  and  sentiment,  he  generally  prefers  a 
medium  key.  But  though  he  is  perfectly  natural  and  his  diction 
exceedingly  simple,  Tibullus  succeeds  in  imaging  each  successive 
mood  in  lively  hues,  and  expresses  the  fluctuations  of  feeling 
with  consummate  art.  His  genial  and  gentle  spirit  is  agreeably 
impressed  on  his  poetry,  his  passion  for  the  peaceful  calm  of 
rural  life,  his  yearning  after  true  love  impart  to  his  elegies  a 
strain  of  tender  melancholy.  His  most  perfect  poems  are  those 
to  Delia.  In  others  it  is  discernible  that  the  poet  was  surprised 
by  an  early  death  before  he  had  finally  polished  them.  The  first 
editor  added  to  this  collection,  consisting  of  two  books,  a  third, 
which  comprised  besides  Tibulline  poems  elegiac  poems  by  other 
members  of  the  circle  of  Messalla,  among  which  we  should 
mention  the  song  in  praise  of  Messalla,  the  elegies  of  a  certain 
Lygdamus  and  those  of  Sulpicia. 

1.  We  have  in  our  best  MSS.  of  Tibullus  (n.  7)  and  at  one  time  it  was  alw)  to 
be  found  in  the  original  (perhaps  it  might  be  traced  back  to  8ueton.de  poctis; 
cf.  EBtniiKs*,  tib.  Blatter  [Jena  1K76]  3.  AReiffeium  heid,  JB.  1880  3,  284. 
EHii.i.kr,  Herm.  18,  351):  Domit ii  Marsi  (§  248,  1 ;  this  heading  is  found  only  in 
the  best  MS.  F,  see  n.  7) :  '  Tt  quotpte  Vergilio  com  item  non  aequo,  Tibulle,  Mors 
iucenem  campos  mittit  ad  Elgsios,  Xe  fortt  out  elegut  molle*  qui  fieret  amores  Ant  cane  ret 
forti  regia  bcUa  jtetle."  Albiu»  Ttbulltu  eques  R.  (eques  regalia  in  the  MSS.)  iniiguix 
forma  (Huu.»«p.  1,  1,  6)  cultuque  corporis  obeervabilis,  ante  alios  Corrinum  McssaUtm 
(§222,  l)oratorem  (originem  in  the  MSS.)  dilexit,  cuius  el  contubernali*  aquitanico 
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htllo  (a.  726/28  »q.)  militaribus  doui$  donatuw  e»t.  hie  multoruin  iiidicio  jtriticipem 
infer  ele.qiogtxtpho*  obtinet  locum  (cf.  Qcixt.  above  §  32,  1).  epi»tolae  quoque  ein* 
fttnatoriae  quamquam  breve*  (those  of  b.  IV  ?)  omniuo  utilet  (tubtiles  Bamkkma)  mnl. 
obi  it  adnlescens,  tit  indicat  e pi  gramma  sujyra  acriplum.  Thus  according  to  Domitius 
Marcus  T.  died  735/19  at  the  latest,  beiug  still  invents.  Ovid,  trist.  4,  10,  51 
Vcrgilinm  vidi  tantum  nee  antara  Tibullo  tempu*  amicitiae  fata  dedere  meat, 
successor  fuit  hie  tibi,  Gaile  etc.  (above  §  32,  1),  ib.  2,  463  legiturque  Tibullus  et  placet 
et  iam  tc  (Augustus)  jtrincijte  notus  erat.— The  praenomen  of  the  poet  is  unknown  : 
it  was  perhaps  A. — He  seems  to  have  been  well  off  originally  (el.  1,  1,  41 ;  cf.  4, 1, 
l&Ji'^  but  to  have  suffered  afterwards  through  the  agrarian  distributions  of 
a.  713/41;  he  got,  however,  into  comfortable  circumstances,  }>erhap8  through  tho 
recommendation  of  Messalla  (Hon.  ep.  1,  4,  7.  11.  cf.  Tib.  1,  1,  4!)  sqq.  77  so,.). 
When  Messalla  was  going  to  Asia,  Tibullus  at  first  refused  to  joiu  him  (el.  I,  1). 
but  sul»sequently  travelled  after  bim  (1,  3,  9),  and  remained  ill  at  Coreyra  (1,  3,  3). 
Hohack  ad ili-oased  to  Tibullus  c.  I,  33  and  ep.  1,  4  (against  this  Bahrens,  tib.  Bl. 
7;  see  however  KPSchllze,  ZfGW.  31,  658.  LGrasbkroeb  1.1.  WMewes,  ZfGW. 
Jahreslier.  5,  85) ;  Ovio.  am.  8,  *J  is  a  jx>em  on  his  death.  Relations  between  Tibullus 
and  Projierthis:  Zinokim.k,  kl.  philoL  Abhh.  2,  84.  WOlskn  in  the  commentatt. 
sodal.  philol.  Gryphlswald.  27.  FWiddkr,  de  Tib.  codd.  35  ;  see  §  240,  2  ad  fin. 
— HAWSroHH,  de  Tib.  vita  et  carmm.  I,  Lpz.  1819.  NOestlixo,  de  Tib.  vita  et 
carmm.,  Uiwala  1860.    LGrashk  ugeu.  JJ.  125,  838. 

2.  Tibullus  himself  mentions  as  his  mistresses  Delia  (and  Marathus,  b.  1)  and 
Nemesis  (b.  2) ;  Ovid.  am.  3.  9,  31  sic  Xemeti*  longttnt,  aic  Delia  nomen  habebunt , 
altera  (Nemesis,  see  v.  57  me— Nemesis  is  the  speaker— tenuil  ntorien*  deficient' 
mantt)  euro  recent,  altera  prima*  amor.  Mart.  8,  73,  7  faina  e*t  arguti  Xem'*i» 
forut»%a  Tibnlli.  14,198,1.  Ai't'i..  apol.  10  aer.usent  .  .  .  Tibullum  quod  ei  »it 
Flania  in  anitiio,  Delia  in  versa  (cf.  ptauu9=6i)\ot ;  a  gens  Plania  is  not  other- 
wise known).  In  Hon.  c.  1,  33,  2  Glycera  is  named  as  a  mistress  of  Tibullus. 
Fragments  of  the  miterabile*  elegi  he  wrote  on  her  are  perliaj**  to  be  found  in 
Tin.  4,  13  sq.  (if  indeed  Glycera  is  not  rather  one  and  the  same  with  Nemesis,  see 
AKiksmliko  on  Hor.  1.1.).  Cf.  Teuitkl,  Stud.  (1871)  347.  Seona  l.l.  32.  HA 
Diktkkich,  de  Tibulli  amoribus.  Marb.  1844.  ORiciiter,  RhM.  25,  5ia  GDoNC»iarxT 
do  Tib.  amoribus,  Par.  1887.  ESchkidemaxtkl,  eommentatt.  Ribbeck.  373 
(Marathus  odes).  See  also  n.  3.— Epigrams  on  this  (?)  Delia  are  to  be  found  AL. 
151  sq.    PLM.  4,  80.  81. 

3.  In  the  MSS.  the  Tibulline  collection  is  divided  into  three  book* :  most 
editions  reckon  four,  by  a  subdivision  of  the  third  (we  here  quote  iu  accordance 
with  this,  the  usual  method).  B.  1  (10  elegies,  principal  subject:  Delia  [and 
Marathus])  was  published  by  the  poet  himself.  B.  2  (6  elegies,  chief  subject : 
Nemesis)  probably  published  soon  after  the  poet's  death.  B.  3  adds  to  thc*e 
earlier  collections  of  the  Tibulline  poems  in  two  books  a  supplement,  which 
belonged  to  the  family  of  Messalla,  containing  works  both  by  Tibullus  and  by 
other  authors,  first  6  elegies  (=3,  1-6  Lygdamus  and  Neaera,  see  n.  4),  then  (here 
begins  b.  4)  pauegyricus  Messallae  (=4,  l),then  5  short  familiar  elegies  of  Tibullus 
( —4,  2-6)  relating  the  love  between  Sulpicia  (Messalla's  niece,  cf.  §  242,  3)  and 
Oerinthus  ( —  Cornutus  2, 2.  2, 8),  variations  on  the  theme  already  announced  in  the 
6  charming  poetical  letters  by  Sulpicia  herself  which  follow  (=4,  7-12 ;  Tkukkki., 
Stud.  365;  on  the  supposed  heading  Sulpicia  before  4,  8  see  EHillkb,  RhM.  29, 
10f>).  A  short  elegy  and  an  epigram  (=4, 13. 14)  form  the  close. — Among  these 
j>oerus  the  earliest  is  the  Pauegyricus  Messallae  (4,  1)  of  a.  728/8L  If  this  ode 
wore  really  by  Tibullus  (whose  authorship  is  not  expressly  certified  in  the  MSS.). 
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it  would  represent  to  us  the  poet's  period  of  Alexandrine  transition.  It  is  built 
after  the  method  of  Greek  hymns  (OCbcsics,  WschrfklPhil.  2,  1299;  Zurich 
Phil.-Vers.  265),  it  attests  a  certain  talent,  but  still  more  evidently  unripe  taste 
and  low  views,  and  betrays  the  exaggeration  and  want  of  tact  peculiar  to  a  youth 
just  come  from  the  schools  of  the  rhetoricians,  features  by  which  some  scholars 
have  with  good  reason  been  led  to  deny  Tibullus'  authorship  of  it;  see  Laciimakx, 
kl.  Schr.  2, 149.  EBahrexs,  tib.  Blatter  41.  ThBibt,  hist.  hex.  lat.  49.  HHartuno, 
de  paneg.  ad  Mess.  pseudo-tibulUano,  Halle  1880.  Cf.  in  favour  of  the  Tibulline 
authorship  Tkukeel,  Stud.  852.  FTKUKKL.de  Catulli  etc.  vocibus  sing.  (1872)43 
and  FHaxkkl,  act.  societ.  phil.  Lips.  5.  -15.  VVac<  aro,  de  avfcrrla  Tib.  in  M<«s. 
paneg.,  Palermo  1887.  Of  pretty  much  the  same  kind,  though  somewhat  superior 
(OCrl-sii  s  1.1.),  is  the  poem  on  the  triumph  of  Messalla  (a.  727/27)  1,  7.  Similarly 
the  elegit*  on  Marathus  (1,  4.  9.  8)  and  1,  10  show  mistakes  and  faults  (especially 
1,  4  the  same  far-fetched  mythological  allusions  and  the  same  rhetorical  manuer  as 
1,  7).  though  they  also  exhibit  a  decided  progress  in  the  artistic  grouping  of  the 
subject-matter  (Telekkl,  Stud.  855).  But  the  highest  stage  of  the  jwetical  develop- 
ment of  Tibullus,  his  literary  prime,  was  attained  in  hi*  elegies  on  Delia  (1,  1.  3. 
5.  2.  0)  perhaps  a.  730/24  aqq.  They  form  a  cycle  containing  a  piece  of  genuine 
biography,  a  complete  romance.  Cf.  ORichtkm,  RhM.  25,  518.  Bahhkn.s,  tib.  Bl. 
1G.  ORibukck,  RhM.  32,  445.  GGotz  ib.  33,  145.  FLe..  1.1.  10.  On  the  same 
emin«»nce  we  may  place  the  elegies  treating  of  the  love  of  Sulpicia  (4.  2-6).  On 
the  other  hand,  those  elegies  of  the  second  book  lack  final  polish,  which  treat  of 
Tibullus'  liaison  with  Nemesis  (Tkikkel  1.1.  870).  In  general  see  KLaciimank,  kl. 
Schr.  2,  149.  OFGruite,  rum.  Elegie,  Lpz.  1838,  and  "WHehtzrkbo,  Hall.  Jahrbb. 
1839  1,  1009.  Passow,  de  online  temporum  quo  libri  I  elegias  scri|»sit  Tib.,  in  his 
op.  (L|>s.  1835)  p.  280.  RSchultz,  quaestt.  in  Tib.  I.  I.  chronologieae,  Ljw.  1887. 
FKixDsciiKR,  Chronol.  d.  Gedd.  T.s.  ZfGW.  18.  289.  APktkrsex,  de  libri  TV  Tib. 
elegiis  earumque  auctore,  Gliickst.  1849.  AZihgkri.k,  on  the  Sulpicia  elegies,  in 
his  kl.  philol.  Abh.  1,  22.  2, 45.  Also  WWGlfklix. act.  semin.  Erl.  1,  100.  JNMosi., 
Sulpiciae  el.  V,  in  the  symb.  phil.  ad  LSpengel,  Munich  1877,  17.  More  on  the  sub- 
ject n.  9.  On  the  arrangement  of  the  {>oems  (variatio  etc.)  K  PSchuljsk,  J  J.  181, 860. 
GDoxcierx,  corrections  a  Sulpicia.  rev.  de  phil.  12.  20. — RUi.lr ich,  studia  Tibull. 
de  libri  II  editione,  Berl.  1889;  JJ.  Suppl.  17.  385.— SEhrkmski  ukr,  de  paneg. 
Mess,  pseudo-tibull.,  Kremsmunster  1881 1. 

4.  Of  the  six  elegies  collected  in  the  so-called  third  book,  five  treat  of  the  love 
between  Lygdamus  and  Neaera,  the  sixth  (3,  5)  is  an  epistle  to  friends.  The 
author  (born  711/48;  see  8,  5,  17)  is  a  younger  contemporary  and  imitator  of 
Tibullus  in  particular  (see  Liksk  1.1.  8 :  Klkemax  1.1.  55),  who  however  lacks  his 
spirit  and  is  altogether  only  moderately  gifted,  in  every  res|>ect  different  from 
Tibullus  (Tkufpkl,  Stud.  872).  Ovid  cannot  be  the  author  of  thes?  poems  (ib.  378 ; 
there  is  an  attempt  to  prove  that  3,  5  at  least  is  the  work  of  Ovid  in  the  Phil.  Anz. 
10,  184).  A  still  unsolved  problem  is  the  imitation  which  occurs  3,  5,  15-20  of 
tliree  passages  in  Ovid  (am.  2,  14,  28.  24.  a.  a.  2.  070.  trist.  4,  10,  6— the  latter 
only  concluded  765/12!)  together  with  the  inferences  to  be  drawn  from  it. 
Lygdamus  is  probably  an  assumed  name  ;  perhaj**  tie*  author  desired  to  charac- 
terise himself  by  this  name  (cf.  Albius  and  Xr>Sof,  Xirydirof,  hiydom,  lygdinm)  as  a 
follower  of  Tibullus.  But  our  author  certainly  belonged  to  the  circle  of  Messalla, 
hence  also  his  elegies  were  added  to  those  of  Tibullus,  in  consequence  of  which  his 
personality  remained  entirely  obscure  (Tkikkkl,  Stud.  p.  381).  Conjectures 
concerning  this  literary  circle  of  Messalla  and  the  formation  of  the  corpus 
Tibullianum  iu  its  midst  in  Laciimaam,  kl.  Schr.  2,  150.    FHaask,  Berl.  Jahrbb. 
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f(ir  wissensch.  Krit.  1887.  JO.  Barrens,  tib.  Bl.  47 ;  J  J.  Ill,  187.  TiiBirt,  antik»-s 
Buchw.  426.  EHii  i.kr,  RhM.  18,  848.  In  general  cf.  AEichstai»t,  de  Lygdami 
car  mni.,  Jena  1810.  1828  sq.  1835.  RTOrneiilaiiii,  de  elegiis  Lygdami,  Calma 
1861.  CStoipe,  tl»*  Lygd.  elegiis,  Halle  1867.  LBolle,  de  Lygd.  carmin.,  Gott. 
1873.  Lierse,  die  Unechtheit  v.  Tib.  B.  3,  nebst  Untersueh.  ub.  d.  Conjunctt.  d. 
Tib.  u.  Lygd.,  Bromb.  1875.  SKlkekann,  de  libri  III  carmm.  quae  T.  nomino 
circumferuntur,  Strassb.  1870.  CBohlait,  de  Lygd.  carmm.,  Noustettin  1877. 
CBil'so,  la  <]uestione  del  terzo  libro  di  Tib.,  Rieti  1883.  Cf.  also  §  280.  5,  n.  1,  1. 
28.   GDomcieux,  rev.  de  philol.  12, 129. 

5.  On  the  two  Priapea  attributed  to  Tibullus  see  §  254,  5. 

0.  The  opinions  of  Ovid  amor.  1,  15,  27  donee  erunt  iyues  arcuatjH*  Cuj/ulinU 
arma  distent ur  nnmeri,  culte  Tibullr,  ttti,  Yell.  2,  36,  8  .  .  .  Tibnllu^iue  el  Naso, 
jierfectixbiini  in  forma  operis  mti  and  Qci.ntilian  (10,  1,  98;  see  §  82,  1).  Like 
Horace,  Tibullus  also  is  fond  of  tripartite  arrangement:  see  FRitschu  op.  3,  (!33. 
Blbendey,  qu.  Tib.  9.  It  is  not  however  advisable  to  exaggerate  a  native  feeling 
for  symmetry  into  mechanical  calculation,  as  HBubendey,  quaestt.  Tib.,  Bonn 
186-1;  die  Symmetrie  der  rom.  Elegie,  Hamb.  1876,  and  CPrien,  J  J.  83,  149,  and : 
Symmetric  u.  Res]>onsion  d.  rom.  Elegie,  Lub.  1867,  8-36.  Cf.  JRiemanx,  de  compos, 
stroph.  Tib.,  Cob.  1878.  HGhotm,  quaestt.  Tib.,  Halle  1872.  HFritzsche.  quaestt. 
Tib.,  Halle  lb75.  HTKarhten,  de  T.  elegiarum  structura,  Mnemos.  15,  2}  1.  805. 
16,  39.  In  connection  with  this  exaggerated  idea  of  symmetry,or  from  magnifying 
the  difficulties  of  explanation  and  so  forth,  the  empirical  method  of  resorting  to 
transposition  remained  for  some  time  in  favour:  it  lias  now  gradually  fallen  into 
deserved  discredit.— Tibullus  d^als  very  gracefully  with  his  pentameters,  in  which 
he  always  contrives  a  pleasing  parallelism  with  the  preceding  hexameter,  while 
at  the  same  time  he  succeeds  in  being  novel  and  attractive  Tibullus  furnishes 
the  first  example,  on  a  large  scale,  of  the  limitation  of  elisions,  even  such  as  are  not 
at  all  objectionable :  this  was  attempted  by  Horace,  see  §  237,  1 ;  he  was  followed 
by  Ovid,  the  author  of  the  Culex,  Grattius,  Manilius,  and  later  poets.  For  other 
details  concerning  Tibullus'  poetical  individuality  see  LDissen's  prolegg.  p.  xxxvu, 
in  Gruppe  1.1.  p.  3  and  in  Teu  keel's  studies  381.  MKkaeet,  de  artibus  Tib.  et 
Lygd.  in  versibus  concinnandis,  Halle  1874.  On  the  metre  see  LMuller's  ed.  p. 
xxvii.  RBoltzexth a i.,  de  re  metr.  et  de  geuere  dicendi  Tib.,  CQstrin  1874. 
SKleeuanx  (cap.  iv  and  v,  see  n.  4).  BLixke,  Tib.  quantum  in  poesi  eleg. 
profecerit  com  para  to  Catullo,  Luckau  1877.  BEhrlicr,  de  Tib.  elocutione,  Halle 
1880.  JStreieixoer,  de  syntaxi  Tib.,  Wurzb.  1882.  HIuER.de  dativi  usu  Tib., 
Marb.  1888.  MHansex,  de  tropis  et  figuris  ap.  T.,  Kiel  1881.  RStehie,  de  Tib. 
puri  sermon  is  poetici  cultore,  Strassb.  1886.    Cf.  also  §  82,  4  and  5. 

7.  Manuscripts:  Tibullus  had  disappeared  early  in  the  Middle  Ages,  cf. 
REhwald,  Phil.  46,  635).  The  earliest  trace  of  a  MS.  of  Tibullus  is  contained  in 
a  library  catalt>gue  of  the  9th  cent,  (see  Hacpt,  op.  3,  426.  GBecker,  catalogi 
biblioth.  42)  Albi  TibuUi  lib.  II.  (cf.  n.  3),  later  on  we  find  traces  of  a  (Veronese) 
MS.  of  Tibullus  in  "William  of  Pastrengo  (1290-1365)  and  in  the  flores  moral, 
autor.  of  a.  1329  (§  212,  4).  MHalpt,  op.  1,  276.  WMeyer,  Spruchverse  des 
Publ.,  Lpz.  1877,  61.  All  the  MSS.  still  extant  are,  like  those  of  Catullus  and 
Propertius,  of  a  late  date,  the  majority  of  them  being  interpolated  especially  by 
the  Italians  of  the  15th  cent.  (e.g.  JAurisfa  f  1459,  JPontanus  +  1508  and 
ThSexeca  in  Ancona  about  1420,  see  a  letter  by  the  latter  in  Barrens1  ed.  p.  vni). 
The  best  MSS.  extant  are  a  certain  A(mbrosianus)  R  26  sup.  s.  XFV  (once  in  the 
possession  of  Coluccio  Salutato,  §  187, 5.  246,  5)  and  V(aticanus)  3270  s.  XIV /XV. 
■On  the  estimation  of  these  and  other  MSS.  (in  particular  the  G(uelferbytanus)  s 
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XV,  whose  value  has  been  exaggerated  by  Bahron*)  see  Bvhiiexs  pref.  to  his  ed.  p. 
vii ;  JJ.  119,  473.  KRossbeko,  JJ.  119,  71.  GGotz.  KhM.  30,  141.  EHileeb 
pref.  to  his  ed.  p.  v  :  EhM.  37,  567  ;  Phil.  Aiiz.  11.  24.  ME-miam*,  d  •  Tib.  codd., 
Berlin  1880.  RLeoxhabd,  dp  codd.  Tib..  Munich  18*2.  FVYiodek,  d»*  Tib.  codd., 
Luhr  182-1.  PiiIli.mann,  de  Tib.  cod.  Ambrosiano.  Hall.»  1880.— More  correct  and 
of  much  greater  antiquity  was  th»*  /ra;/nientum  j^ro^imum  Cuiarii  (F)  mad*»  use 
of  by  S;aliger,  but  which  commenced  only  with  8.  1.  0*»  (or  a  f.>w  verses  earlier): 
Scaliger's  collation  of  this  is  in  Leiden,  see  CMFraxi ken.  verslagen  en  meded. 
Amsfrd.  10,  33;  EHiu.kk,  EhM.  29.  97;  JJ.  127.  273.  On  th»*  t»*cond,  quit**  late 
Cuiacianus  of  Scaliger,  whic  h  contained  Cat.  Tib.  Prop,  see  §  214,  11  1.  1. -B-sides 
the  complete  MSS.  th^re  are  extant  two  varieties  of  excerpt**,  which  are  of  impor- 
tance, even  though  the  verses  quoted  have  often  been  arbitrarily  altered  for  the 
purposes  of  selection.  The  most  valuable  are  the  excrpta  Frisiugcnsia  (Monac. 
6292)  s.  XI.  printed  in  LMui.ler's  ed.  of  Tib.  p.  viu  :  JJ.  fW,  03:  cf.  Protzkx  1.1. 
3.  A  second  collection  of  excerpts  (perhaps  of  s.  IX  X)  ha<»  b?en  preserved  in 
various  copies,  the  earliest  and  fullest  is  Paris*.  7017  (Thuaneus)  s.  XII/XIII  in 
Mevxcke  1.1.  381,  and  again  Paris.  17903  (Noatradam.  188)  ».  XIII  ib.  and  in 
Wolkklik  1.1.  155  and  in  Proxkx  1.1.  22.  From  this  second  collection  are  also 
derived  the  excerpts  used  by  Scaliger  (who  probably  mad-  us-*  of  th»«  Thuaneus 
itself)  and  that  of  Vincentins  of  Benuvais  (f  about  1291) in  his  speculum  doctrinale 
b.  5-7  (cf.  OEiniTKR,  de- Vincentii  Bellovacusis  excerpt  is  Tib.,  Bonn  1865  and 
Mevxcke  1.1.  370.  372.  452.  On  other  excerpts  from  th>'  same  source  see  LMllleh's 
ed.  p.  vu,  Bahrexs  ed.  p.  \m,  cf.  besides  GLuwk,  EhM.  3<,  14. >.  Cf.  Lachmann, 
kl.  Schr.  2,  146.  CMFran<  kex,  in  den  verslagen  en  meded.  Amat»rd.  10  (1866), 
30  ;  JJ.  99.  207.  EWolkelin.  Phil.  27,152.  LMCli.eh,  JJ.  99,  03  and  in  his  ed. 
EProtzex,  de  excerptis  Tib.,  Greifsw.  1809.  GMeyx* ;kk,  d.  Paris-r  Tibulloxcerpt**, 
EhM.  25,  309. 

8.  Editions:  e.g.  JJScalh.er  (with  Cat.  and  Prop.).  Par.  1577  and  elsewhere. 
(JBRoiKncsus),  Amsterd.  1708  (with  ind.  verbb.).  JAVri.eit  s,  Padua  1719. 
CGHeyxe,  Lps.«  1817  (ed.  EFCWi  xdkklu  h  ;  suppl»iu.  by  LDi »*»:.«  18l!>).  JHVohh 
(corrected  from  MSS.,  Heidelb.  1811),  JGHlsi  iike  (Lps.  1819  II).  First  critical 
edition :  ex  ret'.  CLachmanni,  Berl.  1829.  Explicuit  LDissex,  (Jott.  183o  II  (cf.  on 
it  CLa<  hmann,  kl.  Schr.  2,  145).  Tib.  eleg.  libri  II:  acc.  Pseudotibulliana,  recens. 
Akm.  Baiirexs,  Lpz.  1878.  Tib.  elegiae  cum  Ciirmm.  pseudotibull.  ed.  EHii.lkk, 
acc.  index  verborum,  Liis.  1885.— Texts  by  MHacit  (§  211,  11),  ARomracii,  Li*. 
1855,  and  LMCllkh,  Li*.  1870. 

9.  Recent  contributions  in  criticism  and  explanation  (see  also  n.  3) :  CLach- 
ma.nn,  kl.  Schr.  2,  42.  102.  FARiueer  (annott.  ad.  T.,  Potsdam  1839-44  III), 
FHAAsE(de  tribus  Tib.  loci*  transpositione  emnndaudis,  Breslau  1855  and  against 
this  MHai  it.  op.  3,  30),  ODremkiiahx  (criticism  on  T..  Putbus  1802),  FRitscue 
(on  Tibullns  1.  4.  op.  3,  010.  Also  GBl'ue.\ue\,  Hamb.  1870  [s»*e  n.  0],  EHuuner, 
H-rni.  14.  397,  Westihal,  Coslin  1880),  ORibiieck  (de  Tib.  I,  1  et  Prop.  3,  34,  Kiel 
1*07).  Kiximchek  (on  1,  10;  RhM.  17,  148),  OKorx  (on  1.  0  ami  2,  5,  ib.  19,  497  ;  cf. 
WWaoxer,  ib.  20,  314  ;  Korn,  ib.  471 :  de  codice  archetypo  carm.  Tib.,  ib.  20,  107), 
WWimeb  (quaest.  Tib.  Lps.  1809;  on  2,  5,  Eutin  1874),  CPriex  (JJ.  101,  689), 
RRimiter  (de  Tib.  tribus  primus  carm.,  Zwickau  1873  :  de  quarti  lib.  Tib.  elegiis, 
imprim.  de  quinta,  Dresd.  1875),  HGroth,  (quaestt.  Tib.,  Halle  1872,  esp.  on  4,  2 
sqq.  and  1.  4),  ESeiler  (Halle  1872,  on  1,2),  EDietrkh,  quaestt  Tib.  (on  the  trans- 
positions in  1,  1)  et  Prop.,  Marb.  1873,  CMFrakckex,  Mneuius.  NS.  0,  174,  Baurexh, 
till.  Bliitt  (Jena  1876)  04.  JVaiilex  (on  2,5.  1,  4.  1,  1).  Berl.  SBcr.  1878,343. 
FLeo,  in  Kiessl.-Wilamow.  phil.  Unterss.  2,  1.    EMaass  (2,  5.  2,  2),  Herm.  18,  321. 
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480.  Ch  K.n aim  k,  de  Tib.  I,  2-4.  12,  C»tt.  1880.  GLahroumet  de  IV  Tib.  libro,  Par. 
1H82.  CMFka.xkkx,  Mnpm*.  13,  17^.-HMauxls,  JB.  1887  2,  301.  GBkllixo 
(Tib.  2,  4)  Phil.  47,  378.    RBacmgartxkr,  Wien.  Studd.  11,  823. 

10.  Metrical  translation*  by  Count  Rkixhardt  (Zilr.  1783),  FKvStromiu-c* 
((U,U*  1825),  JHVosh  (Tub.  1810),  \VTk;:kkei.  (Stuttg.  1&58 ;  repeated  in  part  in 
the  nim.  Elegiker,  ib.  1855,  Class,  d.  Alt.,  p.  73).  WBixukr  (Stuttg.  1862\  AEuerz 
(Fraukf.  1865).  GFischkh  (in  modern  metre),  Ulm  1882.  English  (vers.  )  by 
J Crajjktoc x  (with  notes  and  life  of  the  i>oet),  Lend.  1872. 

246.  Sextus  Propertius  (c.  705/49-739/15)  was  a  native  of 
Umbria,  but  educated  at  Rome  and  admitted  to  the  circles  of 
Maecenas,  after  he  had  made  himself  known  by  his  book  on 
Cynthia.  Besides  this  book,  which  was  the  first  to  be  published, 
three  (or  four)  others  (although  much  damaged  and  curtailed) 
are  still  extant.  Like  Tibullus,  Propertius  is  almost  exclusively 
an  elegiac  and  erotic  poet,  but  far  more  than  Tibullus  he  is  a 
disciple  of  the  Alexandrine  school,  brimful  of  mythological  learn- 
ing and  frequently  obscure  ;  but  he  greatly  surpasses  his  models 
in  vivacity  and  originality  as  well  as  in  glowing  fervour.  How- 
ever strong  his  feelings,  he  has  a  still  stronger  reserve  of  thought 
to  keep  them  in  their  place,  and  of  art  wherewith  to  embody 
them  in  his  poems.  His  diction  and  metre  are  likewise  nervous, 
but  the  sequence  of  his  ideas  is  often  desultory.  The  contents 
of  the  last  book  are  in  remarkable  contrast  with  those  of  the 
others ;  especially  in  its  more  descriptive,  semi-didactic  poems 
on  Roman  (Italian)  subjects  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  Ovid'9 
Fasti.  These  (together  with  a  few  which  are  rather  political) 
show  us  the  poet  in  a  new  aspect  as  a  Roman  who  looks  with 
pride  upon  his  country's  past  and  present,  eulogising  it  with 
patriotic  ardour. 

1.  The  port  call*  himself  (eight  times)  simply  Propertius,  and  the  other 
authors  allude  t«»  him  similarly :  only  Pox  at.  vita  Verg.  45  calls  him  Sex. 
Propertius ;  cf.  besides  AL.  26-1  PLM.  4,  158.  The  Xeapolitauus  (n.  5)  has  the 
heading  Incipit  Propertinn  \  other  MSS.  before  b.  1  Incipit  monobiblo$  Proptrtii 
Aurtiii  Mautar  ad  TuUhui,  which  cannot  be  credited  :  monobMoa  is  taken  from 
Mart.  14,  D<>  (see  n.  1  ad  fin.),  Xautae  from  the  erroneous  reading  in  Prop.  3,  24, 
38  Projierti  .  .  .  uacita  (for  hand  Ua)  dives  cms,  lastly  Aureliua  probably  arose 
from  a  confusion  with  Prodentius  (*}  43(3,  see  the  same  mistake  GL.  5,  576,  22)  and 
whs  copied  from  the  MSS.  into  spurious  inscriptions  (from  Ameria:  L.  Aurelio 
Propcrtto  L.J..  and  from  Hispellum  :  Srxt.  Jure!.  Proptrt.  Sex./.  Lorn.).  MHai'I't, 
op.  1,  280,  of.  ThMommsex,  Lpz.  SBer.  1840,  261.  266.  His  home  was  Umbria  (see 
1,  22,  'J.  5.  1,  <>4.   121).  and  probably  the  town  of  Asisium  (5,  1,  125  tcattdtntuxjue 

which  Lachmaxx  rightly  corrects  AsUi,  kl.  Schr.  2,  248;  cf.  below  §  332,  4), 
where  Propertii  have  been  disco vered  in  inscriptions  (MHaltt  1.1. 282).  EMattoli, 
la  pati  ia  di  Prop,  ed  il  Torti  rivendicato,  Citta  di  Castello  1886.    GUrbixi,  la 
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patria  di  Prop.,  Torino  1889  (forSpello).  WYSki.lar,  Class,  review,  Nov.  1890  (for 
Assisi).    The  year  in  which  he  was  born  is  not  known  and  can  only  be  approxi- 
mately guessed  at  by  various  combinations.   Propertius  is  certainly  younger  than 
Tibullus  and  older  than  Ovid  ;  see  trist.  4,  10,  53  sq.  (above  §82, 1)  and  2,465 
ittvenies  eadeni  (as  in  Tibullus)  Uatuli  praecepia  Properti    .    .    .    his  ego  succeiti. 
Hence  it  appears  that  he  was  born  between  700/54  and  710/44.  On  the  other  hand, 
no  allusion  leads  us  beyond  the  year  735)/ 15  (5,  0  to  the  quinquennales  788/16  and 
5,  11,  (15  to  P.  Cornelius  Scipio,  cos.  a.  738/ 16).    There  are,  however,  not  many  of 
these  ullusions.   The  designation  of  Octavianus  as  Augustus  shows  that  the  poems 
iu  question  were  written  later  than  January  727/27,  viotlo  G  alius  mot-inns  (8,34,91) 
after  a.  727/27  (cf.  §  232/2).    The  early  lossof  his  father  and  injury  to  his  property 
by  the  agrarian  distribution  of  718/41 ;  5,  1,  127,  cf.  3,  84,  55.    Delicate  health 
(and  early  decease)  are  indicated  by  frequent  dwelling  on  death  (e.g.  2,  1,  71.  2, 
8,  17.    3,  13,  17.   8,  15,  54.    3,  24,  35.    4,  16,  21.    4,  21,  33).    We  perhaps  possess  a 
portrait  of  Propertius  in  a  double  Hermes  (in  the  Villa  Albani  and  the  Vatican, 
see  Visconti,  iconogr.  rom.  pi.  14,  3.  4)  which  unites  the  head  of  a  youthful,  beard- 
less, nerv  ous,  and  delicate-looking  Roman  with  that  of  a  Greek  poet  (Kullimachos? 
Philetas?),  see  EBkizio,  arm.  dell'  inst.  arch.  1878,  105;  CRorkht,  arch.  Zeit.  38, 
35.    This  same  Roman  head  is  also  perhaps  still  extant  in  Madrid.  Frikdrk-hs- 
Woi.tfrs,  Berliner  Gipsabgilsse  no.  1687. — The  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  the 
poet*a  statements  about  his  amores  are  very  uncertain.    His  first  love  after  the 
assumption  of  the  toga  virilis  (at  the  age  of  15  or  16)  was  Lycinna  ;  4,  15,  6.  This 
was  succeeded  by  his  love  for  Cynthia  (about  725/29  sqq.) ;  this  had  already  lasted 
two  or  three  years  when  4,  15  was  written  ;  see  ib.  v.  7  ;  five  years  to  the  time  of 
the  (perhaps  final)  rupture  in  4,  25,  8  (cf.  vmltos  anno*  2,  8,  18),  in  which  we  may 
include  the  period  of  estrangement  mentioned  4,  16,  9  (cf.  1,  1,6).    Cynthia  was 
older  than  Propertius  (3,  18,  19  ;  cf.  §  214,  8)  and  died  before  him  (5,  7,  3).  Ari'L. 
apol.  10  arriMitt    .    .    .    Proi#rli»r,it  qui  Cynthiam  dicai,  Hostiam  di*sii>udtl.  Cf. 
ij  146,  1  in  fin.    In  general  Martial.  8,  73,  5  Cynthia  te  valem  fecit,  lascive  Properti. 
14,  189  (with  the  heading  Monobiblo*  Properti)  Cynthia  faenndi  carmen  inrcnale 
Properti,  accepit  famam  ttec  minus  ijtsa  dedit.     Iuv.  6,  7.     Cf.  Prop.  3,  25,  8.    8,  34, 
5>3.    AMAH.\,de  Prop,  vita  et  libronun  online  tcmporibusque,  Lj*>.  1881.  CUkbini, 
vita,  tempi,  elegie  di  Frop.  I,  Foligno  1881. 

2.  On  his  relation  to  Ovid,  who  repeatedly  mentions  Prop,  with  hearty  appre- 
ciation, see  trist.  4,  10,45  tape  hhos  nolilus  recitare  Propertius  iynes,  in  re  sodalicio 
ttni  mi/ti  not  urt  erat.  On  the  numeral  is  points  of  resemblance  to  Propertius  in  Ovid 
see  AZiNf.KKi.K,  Ovid  u.s.  Vorg&nger  1  (Innsbr.  1869),  109.  JAWabhieti.,  similitud. 
Ovid.,  Vienna  1888,  160.  It  is  even  possible  that  Ovid  may  have  been  prompted  to 
write  his  Heroides  by  Prop.  5,  8  (cf.  §  248,  3)  and  his  Fasti  by  5,  2.  4.  9.  10  (see 
n.  4)  ;  cf.  §  J49,  IS  ad  fin.  He  was  on  friendly  terms  e.g.  with  the  younger  (Volca- 
eius)  Tulhis,  the  nephew  of  the  cos.  721/83  ;  see  1,  1,  9.  1,  6,  2.  1,  14,  20.  1,  22.  1. 
4,  22,  2.  Not  until  after  the  publication  of  the  first  book  does  he  seem  to  have  been 
introduced  to  Maecenas;  in  it  we  find  no  allusion  to  relations  between  the  poet 
and  the  leading  men  and  circles.  Addressed  to  Maecenas  are  2, 1  (v.  17)  and  4,  9 ; 
in  the  latter  elegy  he  refuses  a  request  to  write  on  greater  subjects,  but  at  the  end 
(if  indeed  this  part  belongs  to  the  jx>em  ;  see  Heimreicii  1.1.  28)  he  promises  poems 
on  national  subjects  (probably  like  the  greater  number  in  book  5).  Propertius, 
like  Vergil  (§224,5),  lived  on  the  Esquilioe  (4,23,24),  perhaps  with  Maecenas; 
but  such  familiarity  as  existed  between  Maecenas  and  Horace  was  rendered 
impossible  by  the  difference  of  age.  We  find  phrases  in  praise  of  Augustus  such 
as  arma  dens  Caesar  dites  nuditatur  ad  Indos  (4,  3,  1)  ;  Caesar  dum  canitttr,  quaeso, 
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JuppUcr  ipte  race*  (5,  0,  14);  vix  timeat  talro  Caetare  Roma  lor  an  (A,  11,  60); 
lacrimas  ritlimiit  ire  tleo  (5,  11,  60.  To  understand  this  cf.  3, 15,  40  node  una  qnivh 
vel  deut  esse  potest.  4,  9,  45  Aa«c  wrnnf  tcripla  pnellas  meque  drum  clament  et  mihi 
sacra  ferant ;  also  8,  84,  18.  46).  Warm  praise  of  Vergil  and  of  the  as  yet  un- 
published Aeneid  :  3,  34,  61.  Reminiscence  of  Verg.  Georgiea  e.g.  Prop.  4, 13,  41 
=  Verg.  georg.  1,  21.  Paor.  4.  24,  15=georg.  I,  303.  Cf.  ERel*  h  1.1.  121.  140. 
MRothrtlix,  Herm.  24,  1.  Horace  is  never  mentioned  by  him,  nor  is  Tibullus ; 
but  we  often  meet  in  Propertius  with  reminiscences  of  Horace,  e.g.  3,  21,  17  hoc 
erat  in  priniia=Hou.  8.  2,  6,  1;  Prop.  4,  2,  17  pyramulum  tumptu*  ad  sidera  ducti 
cf.  Hon.  c.  3,  80.  2;  4,  9,  17  est  quibut  eleae  concurrit  palma  quadriyae  cf.  Hon.  c.  1, 
1,  3  ;  4,  23,  23  i  puer  et  citus  //aec=H«>R.  s.  1,  10,  100  ;  with  5.  6,  <io  cf.  Hou.  ei»od.  9, 
23;  with  ib.  79  (tero  eon/esuim  foedere  l*arthnm)  Hor.  c.  3,  8,  22;  with  1,6,  11 
(horam  postum  durarc)  Hok.  ep.  1,  1,82;  with  4,  13,  00  (fravffitur  ipsa  tuts  Roma 
tvperba  bonis)  Hor.  epod.  16,  2  etc.  Cf.  Mkierotto,  de  rebus  ad  auctorea  quosd. 
class,  pertinent,  dubia  (Berl.  1785),  143.  EReimcu,  Wien.  Stud.  9,  120.  We  might 
rather  bo  justified  in  concluding  from  Horace's  silence  as  to  Projiertius  that  the 
calm  mind  of  Horace  was  not  much  attracted  by  the  passionate  manner  of  the 
young  elegiac  poet.  Cf.  §  219,  17.  218, 1.  Possibly  Hon.  ej>.  2.  2, 90  sqq.  is  intended 
to  satirise  Propertius  (JPPostoatk,  Sel.  eleg.  of  Prop.  p.  xxxti). —  Imitations  of 
Tihullus  :  AZikoexle,  Ovid  u.  s.  Vorganger  1,  55.  98.  101.  103.  182  and  else- 
where. BKlttnkr  (see  n.  4  ail  fin.)  72.  AMahx  1.1.  41  and  above  §  245,  1.  Remin- 
iscences of  Catullus  :  KMagm;s,  JJ.  115,  41&    Quiutilian's  opinion  of  Prop. :  §  32. 

1.  Ov.  a.  a.  3,  333  teneri    .    .    .    Properti.  tr.  5, 1,  17  blandique  Propcrlin*  oris  (cf. 

2,  465).    Mart.  8,  73,  1  lattice  Properti.  14,  180/a<Wi    .    .    .  Projxrti. 

3.  It  was  divided  into  books,  the  first  of  which  was  published  separately  by 
the  author  himself  (hence,  at  the  close  of  b.  1  c.  22,  the  poet  intr<>luces  himself  t<> 
the  reader):  2,  3.  4  turpi*  de  te  iam  liber  after  erit ;  8,  24,  1  rum  sin  iam  nolo  fabuJa 
libro  et  tua  sit  toto  Cynthia  lecta  foro.  The  title  Projtcrtii  Cynthia,  monobiblos  hi 
the  MSS.  is  therefore  just,  as  far  as  the  matter  itself  is  concerned,  see  n.  1  1.  4. 
The  first  book  shows  remarkable  indifference  with  respect  to  the  concluding  penta- 
meter in  three  or  more  syllables,  and  in  the  books  following  these  occur  more  and 
more  rarely;  Propertius  here  has  regard  to  th"  more  skilful  (Ovidian)  metrical 
eonstruction.  The  second  book  contains  much  that  Ls  fragmentary.— Laouma.nn 
(ed.  of  1816  p.  xxi  and  in  the  ed.  of  1829)  has  divided  the  second  book  into  two. 
According  to  this  arrangement  b.  1  of  the  manuscript*  =  b.  1  in  Lachmann  ;  b.  2» 
1-9  MS.-b.  2  Lachra.;  b.  2.  10-81  MS.  =  b.  3  Lachm. ;  b.  3  MS.-b.  4  Lachm.;  b. 
4  MS.  —  b.  5  Lachm.  In  Lachmann s  ed.  of  1829— from  which  we  quote — and  like- 
wise in  Hahh'»  editions,  only  the  numbers  of  the  books  are  set  down  according  to 
Lnchnuum's  arrangement,  but  the  counting  of  the  poems  and  of  the  lines  has  been 
retained  from  the  vulgate.  In  favour  of  the  division  of  b.  2  Lachmann  advances 
especially  8.  13,  25,  where  Propertius  says  in  picturing  to  himself  his  funeral :  »ot 
wa  nit  viai/na,  si  fret  tint  pomjta  libel! i,  quo*  e<fo  Persephonae  maxima  dona 
feram  ;  a  passage  which  must,  therefore,  belong  to  the  third  book  although  in  the 
MSS.  it  Ls  in  b.  2;  see  however  e.g.  EReibcii,  Wien.  Stud.  !♦,  94.  Lachmann  be- 
gins a  new  book  with  2  (8  Lachm.),  10 :  this  jjoem  is  evidently  intended  to  form 
the  dedication  of  a  book  to  Augustus  (oorresjionding  with  2,  1  to  Maecenas) :  b.  2 
in  Laclunann  is  indeed  comparatively  rather  short  (it  may  have  ljeen  incompletely 
preserved,  see  also  ThBirt,  RhM.  32,  893,  AOrro.  J  J.  181,  411),  but  b.  2  of  the 
MSS.  is  on  the  other  hand  disproportionately  long.  It  Ls  more  important  tliat  the 
only  quotation  from  Propertius  with  a  reference  to  the  number  of  the  book  (iu 
NoNits  169,32  Propertius  clcgiarum  libro  III1  iam  liquid um  nautis  aura  tecundai 
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Her  '=3  1 1  Lm.],  21,  14)  His  against  Lachmanu  and  for  the  enumeration  of  the 
MSS.,  although  it  is  very  easy  to  write  ////  instead  of  ///.  ThBiht,  an  tikes 
Buchw.  113;  RhM.  38,  Iff*  a  rem<xlelling  of  Lachmann's  theory :  first  collection 
Cynthia,  monobiblos.  published  and  consisting  independently;  a  second  later  col- 
lection of  1  books:  b.  1  (-MS.  b.  2,  1-9  incomplete;  see  above),  b.  2(  =  MS.  2,. 
10-3-1),  b.  3  and  4  as  transmitted  in  the  MSS.  Of.  als  i  Hkhtziikro  in  his  ed.  1,. 
p.  213.  CurHkimkeich,  quaestt.  Prop.  22  (and  compare  Hiydksklich,  quaestt. 
Prop.  22).  Lt TJOHAsrx,  qu.  Prop.  77.  CBbaxut  (n.  7)  cap.  3.  Bahrexs  pref.  to  his 
ed.  p.  xi..  FPi.esbis,  etudes  97.  JPbc szisskv,  de  Prop-  carmin.  in  libros  dis- 
tribuendis,  Pesth  1886.  EReisc  h,  Wien.  St.  9,  9.").— The  date  of  comi>osition  of  the 
several  poems  cannot  usually  be  exactly  determined,  and  the  date  of  publication 
of  the  books  is  also  uncertain:  b.  I  perhaps  in  the  middle  of  720/28;  b.  2+3  (in 
this  3,  31  was  written  immediately  after  the  dedication  of  the  temple  to  Apollo  on. 
the  Palatine  9th  Oct.  720/28,  and  in  the  closing  poem  3,  34  Cornelius  Callus  (§  232, 
1)  f  727,' 27  is  mentioned  as  modo  mortum)  about  728/20-729/25  ;  b.  4  (in  this  4,  18 
on  the  death  of  Marcellus  (n.  4),  f  731/23)  about  732/22-733/21 ;  b.  5  (in  this  5,  11 
on  Cornelia,  f  738/10)  about  738/10-739/15.  See  besides  BEschknuuro  in  the  liber 
misc.  soc.  Bonn.  (1864)  83.  Bamkk.vs  l.l.  xuv,  and  the  treatises  by  AMarx  (n.  1.  ad 
fin.),  RS.  HARK  (n.  7),  KKiwch.neh  (n.  4),  FPlkssis,  etud.  195,  ERkim  n,  Wien.  Stud. 
9,  100  and  many  others. 

4.  Among  the  Alexandrine  i>oets  Propertius  mention-*  as  his  m<xlels  esi>ecially 
Kallimachos  and  Philetas  (4,  1,  1.  4,  3,  52.  5.  1,  01.  5,  0,  3).  He  rendered  them 
admiring  homage  and  imitated  them  zealously,  both  as  regards  the  legendary 
materials  they  employed  and  individual  j>oetieal  images  and  phrases,  although  it 
Is  very  difficult  to  give  proof  of  this  owing  to  the  fragmentary  condition  of  the 
Alexandriue  literature,  und  e.g.  many  of  the  reminiscences  of  Kallimachos  are  only 
to  be  recognised  from  the  reflection  of  them  in  Paulus  Silent  iarus  (ARkikkrhhchkid^ 
JB.  1880  3,  271).  Cf.  in  general  Hehtziikho  1,  p.  1H0.  AOrro,  de  fabulis  Prop.  1, 
Bn-sl.  1880,  II,  Gross-Ologau  1880.  FMallet,  quaestt.  Proj»..  Gott.  18K2.  In  jwint 
of  natural  character,  these  scholar-poets  were  really  the  antipoles  of  Pro|**rtius 
with  his  rich  imagination,  and  indeed  the  flames  of  his  {Mission  often  rise  above  his 
mythological  manner :  but  that  which  after  all  attracted  him  towards  them  was 
their  mastery  over  form,  and  this  very  adherence  is  proof  sufficient  that  in  spite  of 
his  sensuous  fervour  ProjMTtius  maintained  his  intellectual  self-command.  He 
was  almost  too  apt  a  pupil  of  his  models ;  when  h<«  has  moved,  elevated  and  car- 
ried away  his  readers,  it  suddenly  occurs  to  him  to  return  to  the  Alexandrine 
manner  :  mythological  names,  stories  and  allusions  are  rattled  off  in  strange  med- 
ley, and  the  reader's  interest  cools.  Propertius'  poetical  gifts  less  than  any  had 
ii""d  of  external  props ;  but  his  imjietuous  nature  imposed  on  itself  this  scholastic 
ballast,  so  as  not  to  be  driven  without  goal  or  helm  on  the  sea  of  passion.  It  was 
Propertius  who  inspired  the  Roman  elegies  of  Goethe,  who  says  later  on  in  Riemkr, 
Mittheil.  2.  040  '  Propertius'  elegies  .  .  .  the  greater  part  of  which  I  have  re- 
read, have  strongly  stirred  my  nature,  as  works  of  this  kind  usually  do,  and  given 
me  a  desire  to  produce  something  of  the  same  kind,  etc.'  His  books,  the  inexhaust- 
ible life  of  the  huge  metrojxdis,  and  his  own  exuberant  fancy  supplied  our  poet,, 
however  monotonous  a  life  he  might  chance  to  lead,  with  the  abundance  of  ideas 
which  distinguishes  him  from  Tibullus,  but  they  also  destroyed  the  even  balance 
of  his  powers,  the  harmony  of  his  colouring,  and  the  clear  steadiness  of  his 
thoughts. 

The  poems  on  Italian  or  Roman  subjects  are  to  be  found  in  the  last  book  i 
Propertius'  intention  is  to  celebrate  Rome  in  a  work  to  which  5,  1  forms  the  iutro- 
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duct  ion:  we  there  find  v.  87  Jtouia,/ave,  tilti  surtjit  opus:  date  camlida,  rice*,  c.umo 
W  inceptis  dextera  cautet  arts  :  sacra  d if srpie  va nam  et  coynomina  prisca  lororu :.t  :  has 
mens  atl  inetas  sudet  nportrt  eipxns,  Cf.  besides  4,  8,  8  sqq.  4,  9,  49  sqq.  Hence  these 
must  haw  been  alna  in  imitation  of  Kallimachos  adapted  to  Italy.  Propertius 
probably  undertook  the  work  nt  the  solicitation  of  Maecenas:  4f  9.  49  and  pmffg. 
in  Pisonem  287  Maecenas  alta  Tonaniit  emit  et  populis  ostendit  Nomina  Grai*. 
■camtiua  Iiomanis  etiaut  resonautia  cltordis,  on  which  see  BCcheler.  KhM.  3«i,  SM't 
and  EReisch  1.1.  I8<i  (cf.  $  21-1.  2\  Propertius,  however,  did  not  complete  the 
work.  We  have  fragments  of  it  in  5,  2  (Vertuinnus).  4  (Tarpeia).  9  (Hercules 
and  Cacus).  10  (Iuppiter  Feretrius).  Varro.  no  doubt,  principally  supplied  th*» 
subject-matter  for  these  ix»-ms.  MTi'kk,  de  Prop,  carminum  quae  pertinent  ad 
antiquitatem  Rom.  auotoribus,  Halle  1885.— With  these  poems  are  connected  to 
some  extent  those  on  the  m»*»t  recent  and  contemporary  events  :  5.  ti  (on  the  battle 
of  Aetiom).  11  (on  the  death  of  Cornelia,  t  7SK/1U) :  the  last-named  poeui, 'the 
queen  of  elegies."  as  it  has  been  called,  of  most  touching  and  thrilling  ttCMlty,  was 
perhaps  designed  to  ornament  the  grave  of  the  deceased  (cf.  v.  8»>  in  lapide  hoe  umi 
mtpta  fnisse  letjar.  Cf.  EH  i  nner,  commentatt.  Mommsen.,  Berl.  1877.98;  Herm. 
18.  428.  Separate  editions  by  H  kman-Pekrukamt.  Amsterd.  18bo  (cf.  LMillex. 
JJ.  91,  777).  Further  4.  4  (on  Augustus1  armaments  against  the  Parthian* 
782/22?).  4.  18  (on  the  death  of  the  young  Maroellus,  f  Sept.  781/28:  Bv«  hkleb. 
RhM.  3M,  621,  of.  Vek*;.  A.  »>.  865  -  ft.).  The  last  book  is  proved  by  its  increased 
severity  of  metrical  treatment  to  1>-  the  latest  composition  of  the  writer  (KKis«  h- 
sy.k  1.1.  cap.  I  .  but  it  was  probably  not  published  by  the  poet  himself.  Cf. 
RMerkel  on  Ovid's  Fasti  p.  CCXLYIII.  LMCllkb  ed.  p.  XIII.  xlvii.  See  also 
<j  882.  4.  The  Propertian  origin  of  b.  5  is  contested  with  insufficient  reason  by 
DCauctci  (Prop.  Cynthia,  cum  libro  IV  qui  Propertii  nomine  fertur.  HagaeCcm. 
lNi9,  p.  xxxiv).  C*f.  the  same  writer,  Menu  dell.  Acad,  di  Torino  2.  J»<  .23. 
A  vindication  of  the  tradition  by  KYuiOT,  de  quarto  (V)  Prop,  libro,  Helsil 
1872  and  KKikchskk,  de  Prop.  1.  V,  Rost.  I8s2  ;  Festgabe  f.  WCrecelius,  Elberf. 
1891,  62.  RSchart  (n.  7)  U2.  Cf.  also  Keisiu  1.1.  123.— On  the  rhetorical  element 
in  P.*s  method  see  the  references  in  Hertzbero's  prolegg.  p.  1<V>.  On  the  refined 
construction  of  his  elegies  Hertzberg  ib.  p.  80-108;  and,  with  much  exaggeration, 
KMi  llexhoek  (allg.  Monats>chrift  1Sj4,  1(*>;  see  now  the  same  author  Herm.  13. 
423)  and  CPkiex  ^Synimetrie  u.  Respousion  d.  rOm.  Elegie,  Lub.  18  7.  3»J;. 
ODrexckh ahx,  slroph.  Composition  in  b.  3  d.  Prop.,  Zf<JW.  22.  177.  2">7:  in  b.  4, 
Stendal  lHHb. — Cm  the  succession  and  arrangement  of  the  poems  variatio.  ••:<;.;  cf. 
KPScBCUB,  JJ.  131,  867.  AOrT<>.  Herm.  2U,  .V)2.  On  the  uietre  of  Prop.  of. 
Eschemu  hi.,  obterv.  p.  1.  ChrLl  rJoiiAXN,  comm.  propert.  9»iT  TiiBtsr,  hist,  hexam. 
lat.  (1876)  2>>  and  LMt ller's  ed.  p.  XLTII,  Postdate  [Q.  G)  p.  cxxvi.  Cf.  also  §  32 
4  and  o. — On  the  diction  cf.  besides  Hertzberg,  Postgate  (n.  *>)  p.  lxxxix  and 
Other*,  BKt  rrxE*,  de  Prop,  elocutione  quaestt_  Halle  1878.  PHeyxaxx.  in  Prop, 
quaestt.  grarnni.  et  orthogr.,  Halle  1N83.  Frahxert,  zuxn  Sprachgebr.  des  P.  •  n 
Supina.  (terundia.  Participia  ,  Halle  1874.  AHorle  de  casuum  usu  Prop..  Hal!- 
18H7.  NMBltxer.  the  postpositive  et  in  Prop..  Americ.  journ.  of  philoL  12.  349. 
A  Wagner,  de  <y n taxi  Propertiana,  Paasau  1888.  WAEowaaoe,  d.  sjxtakt. 
Graciamen  bei  Pr..  Geneva  1889.  WSchxeiuer,  de  Prop,  sermon  is  novav.  re  et 
amplificatore,  Strassb.  1S*«.  ASi  axi-iv.  de  aeim.  Prop.  I,  Lps.  l!*»?.  HStixoltr. 
syntaxeos  Prof),  capp.  II  (de  verbi  tempp.  et  modis),  Marb.  li^tiL 

5.  Prop-rtius'  works  are  very  rarely  cited  by  later  authors  and  were  un- 
known during  the  Middle  Ages,  hence  we  do  not  find  him  quot-d  in  anthologies 
etc.  (see  BiaaaxV  ed.  p.  197;.   There  are  extant  at  the  present  time  only  late  and 
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'for  the  most  part  very  corrupt  MSS.,  derived  from  one  and  the  same  original, 
which  has  disappeared.  A  MS.  of  Propertius  belonging  to  Petrarch  is  th»*  first 
mentioned.  It  is  about  this  MS.  or  a  transcription  of  it  that  Coluccio  Salutato  is 
concerned  (§  187,  5)  in  a  letter  of  a.  1874  (see  MHAcrrs  op.  1,  277).  Comparatively 
the  most  correct  version  is  the  cod.  Neapolitanus,  now  in  Wolfenbilttel  Gud.  224,  s. 
XII /XIII?;  facsimile  of  6  pages  of  the  Neapol.  in  FPlessis,  Etudes  sur  Prop.,  Par. 
1H84.  On  the  history  of  the  Neapolitanus  see  Pdf.Xouiac,  bibl.  de  FOrsini,  Par. 
1HK7,  233.  The  MSS.  (Laur.  30,  49  s.  XV,  Leidensis  Voss.  88  s.  XIV,  Ottoboniano- 
Vaticanos  1514  s.  XV,  Daventriensis  1792  s.  XV)  preferred  by  B1hjxkx«  (in  his  ed.) 
do  not  merit  this  preference  above  the  Xeapol.,  and  only  the  two  latter  should  be 
ranked  with  but  after  it.  FLeo,  RhM.  35,  441.  AKikssmxg,  DLZ.  1880,  231. 
APalmer.  Hermath.  7(1881),  -10.  KRossreko.  JJ.  127,  65.  RSolbisky,  de  codd. 
Prop.,  Jena  1882  ( =  diss.  Ienens.  2, 139).  CWeukk,  de  auctoritate codd.  Prop.,  Hagen 
1SS7.  The  Groninganus  s.  XV,  which  was  formerly  much  valued,  also  abounds  in 
interpolations-,  see  HKiki.,  obss,  11.  MHattt,  op.  2.  53.  ChrHeimkeich,  qua«stt. 
Prop.  (Bonn.  1888)  p.  2.  WGrlmme,  de  codd.  Prop.  Groning.  et  Xeapol..  Aurich 
1809.  Cint  LCtjohaxn,  comment,  propert.  p.  8.  EHeydexkkich,  quaest.  Prop.  37. 
On  the  Propert ian  MSS.  generally  see  HEitTznKnu-s  ed.  1,  p.  231,  LMullku's  ed.  p. 
iv  together  with  RhM.  27,182.  EBarrrxs'  ed.  p.  iv.  FPlemis,  etud.  s.  Prop.  p. 
1.  On  the  re-discovered  Cuiacianus  of  Scaliger:  §  214, 11  f collated  with  Propertius 
in  Palmer's  ed.  [n.  G]  p.  189). — On  a  cod.  Corsin.  s.  XV  see  HSciiexkl,  Wien.  Stu<l. 
3,  100. 

0.  Editions  (see  Hkutzhrko  1,  p.  248,  Pi.kssis  1.1.  p.  47)  e.g.  JScalickr,  Par. 
1577  (and  elsewhere).  JPasskratils,  Par.  KJ08  (with  a  full  ind.  verb,  and  a 
commentary).  JBkolkhlkiis,  Amsterd.  1727.  JAVimm,  Padua  1755  II.  PBl'r- 
manxis  (and  LySantex>,  Utr.  1870. — CLaciimaxx,  Lps.  1816  with  a  commentary; 
ed.  of  the  text  Berl.  1829.  FJacoh,  L|*.  1827.  WAHertzheru,  Halle  1843-45  III 
(cf.  HKf.ii.,  ZfAVV.  1845,51*1).  Reoens.  EBahrexs,  Lps.  1880,  rec.  APalmer,  Lond. 
IhhI.  FAPalev,  Lond.1  1872  (also  b.  5  with  verse  transl.,  Lond.  1866./  JPPost- 
«;  v  i  e,  Select  elegies,  itl.  with  introd.,  mites  etc.,  Lond.  1881.— Texts  by  HKkii., 
L{*.  1*50.    MHai  it  (§  214,  11).    LMIller  (§  214,  11). 

7.  The  obstacles  which  the  poet  offers  to  rapid  comprehension,  the  uneven 
method  of  his  composition,  which  develo|»  the  ideas  now  by  anticipation,  now  by 
retrospect,  here  passing  over  the  connecting  details,  there  throwing  them  iii  as 
afterthoughts — all  this  has  caused  Propertius  to  be  loaded  with  useless  conjectures, 
and  it  has  been  attempted  to  mend  the  text  by  numerous  arbitrary  transpositions. 
Recent  contributions  to  criticism  and  explanation:  HKkil,  observatt.  crit.  in 
Prop.,  Bonn  1843.  FJacoh.  Phil.  2,  446.  8,  552.  RUxuer,  anall.  Philetaea  et 
Pmpertiana,  Xeubrandenb.  1850;  anall.  Propert.  etc.,  Halle  1851;  Phil.  19,  319; 
emendd.  Prop.,  Friedland  1868.  MHadpt,  op.  2,  52.  101.  3,205.  513  :  in  Bt  lgei  s 
Biogr.  of  Haupt  (Berl.  1H79)  249  and  elsewhere.  WFikuier,  de  locis  quibusd. 
Prop.,  Bonn  1863.  CiikHeimreh  ii,  quaestt.  Prop.,  Bonn  1868;  novae  quaestt. 
Prop,  in  the  symb.  philol.  Bonn.  ti09.  HAKoch,  symb.  phil.  Bonn.  321.  BEtu  hkx- 
m. mi  in  the  liber  miscellaneus  (Bonn  1864),  83;  obss.  crit.  in  Prop.,  Bonn  1805. 
CiiuLC tjouaxn,  commentatt.  Prop.,  Kiel  1869  (esp.  on  b.  5).  REi.lis  in  the  pro- 
fessorial dissertations  of  University  College,  London  1871-72.  1872-78  ;  journ.  of 
phil.  15,  12.  AKiesslixo,  coniectan.  Prop.,  Greifsw.  1875.  EHeydexkeich  in 
commentatt.  phil.  sem.  Lips.  (1874)  p.  3  on  8,  84  (see  Telkkel,  Jen.  LZ.  1875,  153) ; 
quaestt.  Prop.,  Lps.  1875  ;  Obersichten  ttber  die  neuere  Prop.-Lit..  JR  1884;  2,  13!». 
1887  2,  83.  KWkrkr,  quaestt.  Prop,  (on  interpolation),  Halle  1876.  EBahkkn*, 
misc.  crit.  (Groning.  1879)  70.    ORossbero,  lucubratt.  Prop.,  Stade  1877;  JJ.  127, 
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61.  CESANnsTuoM,  emendatt.  in  Prop.,  Lucan.,  Val«*r.  Fl.,  Ups.  1878.  HKxai  hi, 
quaestt.  Pit*]).,  Halle  1878.  CPeii-er,  quaestt.  Prop.,  Creuzburg  187'>.  HAJMib.ro, 
journ.  of  phil.  6,  28.  JPPostoate,  ibid.  9,  02.  JJCorxelirsen,  Mnenu*.  NS.  7,  98. 
INMadvig,  a<lv.  crit.  2,  62.  APalmrr  in  Hermathena  b.  1  sq.,  Dublin  1878  sq. 
11,818.  EDietrhii,  quaestt.  Tib.  et  Prop,  (transpositions  in  2,0.  2.8.  2,11). 
Marb.  1878.  LKkahneii,  Phil.  27,58  (on  5,  1).  FLk<>.  RhM.  85,481.  CBraxdt, 
quaestt.  Prop.,  Bel  l.  1880.  LPolhteh,  qu.  P.,  Ostrowo  1881.  RSchahk.  qu.  P., 
(iott.  1881.  JWeiuuex,  qu.  P.,  Cobl.  1881-82  II.  JVahlkx,  Beitrr.  z.  B*richtigg. 
d.-s  P..  Berl.  SBer.  1881,  885.  1882,  268,  (on  I,  8.  2,  1);  die  Patus-Elegi*  d.  P.  (4. 
7),  il>.  1888,  69  ;  Berl.  ind.  sohol.  1886/87.  AOtto.  die  Versumstellungen  bei  Prop. 
I,  (ilogau  1881 ;  die  Versumstellungen  b.  Prop.  4,  1-1,  in  the  oommentatt.  in  lion. 
ReiftW-scheidii,  Bresl.  1884,  11 ;  BerlphWschr.  5,481;  d.  Reihenfolge  d.  G.»dd.  d. 
Prop..  Herm.  20,  552;  neue  Beitr.  z.  Erkl.  d.  Prop.,  Herm.  23.21.  TnKoKsen.de 
interpolate  Prop.,  Nord.  Tidskr.  f.  fil.  5,  257.  FAPaley,  journ.  of  phil.  16,  188. 
WEHouaMANii,  ibid.  16,  1.  Riubeck,  RhM.  10,  481.  OTaite.  anall.  ad  Prop.  1.  I, 
in  the  Festschr.  d.  Konigst.  Realach..  Berl.  1882,  75.  GKCiu.ewein,  in  the  Festpr. 
an  HHeerwagen,  Erl.  1882,  p.  1.  ThBirt  (b.  I),  RhM.  88,  190.  FPlessis,  etudes 
critiques  sur  Prop,  et  ses  elegies,  Par.  1886;  Pmpertiana.  extr.  du  bull,  de  la  fae. 
•  dt«  Poitiers,  Par.  1886.  HFi.kischman.n,  Wien.  St.  10,  150.  AKies.mlinu,  eouimen- 
tariolum  Propert.  (on  5,  11),  Greifstv.  1?S89. 

8.  On  Propvrtius  e.g.  Gkitpi:,  n"»m.  El«*g.  1,271.  FJAfon,  Properz,  Lub. 
1817.  WTkukkki.,  PRE.  6,  1KJ.  MHai  pt,  op.  8,  205.  ThFKylanukjc,  Prop.,  en 
lit.-hLstorisk  Studie  I,  Upsala  1877.  Pohtoate  (n.  6)  in  his  introduction.  PLtssih, 
etud.  281.   BCi  hkleu,  Properz,  in  the  deutsche  Revue  8  ( 1883),  187. 

9.  Translations  by  CLvKxehel  (Lpz.  1798;  now  ed.  Lpz.  1882  Reelatn), 
FCvStrombkck  (Brunswick  1822),  JHVoss  (Brunswick  1880),  WHertzbkru 
(Stuttg.  1838;  ausgewahlte  Elegien,  Class,  d.  Alt.  1*55,  p.  137).  FJacob  (.Stuttg.* 
18»H).    In  English  (verse)  6,  JCraxstolx,  Lond.  1875. 

247.  P.  Ovid  ins  Naso,  of  an  equestrian  family  at  Sulmo 
711/43  b.c. — 770/17  or  771/18  a.d.),  received  an  extensive  rhetori- 
cal training,  but  at  an  early  age  devoted  himself  exclusively  to 
poetry,  for  which  he  possessed  an  uncommon  formal  talent.  Yet 
he  remained  rhetorical  even  in  poetry,  dallying  with  thought 
and  subject-matter,  rejoicing  in  brilliant  figures  and  witty  turns, 
without  any  seriousness,  higher  aims  or  firmness,  indifferent  to 
the  claims  and  problems  of  life,  but  ingenious,  piquant  and  origi- 
nal, showing  unsurpassed  mastery  in  all  points  of  form,  and  in- 
imitable lightness,  adroitness  and  grace.  In  his  first  period  he 
treated  almost  exclusively  of  sensual  love,  in  the  manner  of  the 
Alexandrine  elegiac  poets,  though  he  always  imparted  to  mytho- 
logy e^egy  an<i  didactic  poems  a  dash  of  irony  by  his  frivolous 
selection  of  subjects.  In  his  second  period  he  wrote  on  subjects, 
of  Greek  mythology  and  Italian  legends,  in  nearly  the  same 
manner,  but  with  greater  care  and  earnestness.  The  works  ot 
his  third  period  were  composed  at  Tomi,  and  contain  endless- 
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■complaints  about  his  exile  alternating  with  humble  prayers  for 
partlon. 

1.  Ovid's  description  of  himself:  tr.  4,  18.  His  name  rests  on  the  authority 
of  the  MSS. ;  he  often  calls  himself  Naso,  e.g.  am.  1,  11,  27.  2,  1.  2.  He  was  born 
120  March  (trist.  4,  10,  13.  cf.  fast.  8,  818)  71 1  /43  (trist.  4,  10,  6  cf.  Hi kkox.  on  Kus. 
chron.  a.  Abr.  1  ?>7~> )  at  Sulmo  (am.  3,  15,  11.  Pont.  4,  14,  49  and  elsewhere)  in 
Paelignis  (am.  2,  1,1.  2,  16.  37.  3,  15,  3.  8  and  elsewhere},  being  the  second  son 
of  a  well-to-do  (trist.  2,  113)  father.  His  brother  died  as  early  as  730/24  at  the 
age  «»f  20  <ib.  4,  10,31).  He  studied  rhetoric:  see  Sex.  controv.  2.  10,  8  /mim<-  cou- 
troverviam  memiui  ab  Ocidio  Xasone  derlamari  a  pud  rhetorem  Arellium  Funrum, 
titiu*  auditor  fit  it  ;  nam  Latronis  adnti  rotor  e  rat,  rum  dicenum  sequereiur  direndi 
i/entt-«.  liabebat  illc  i-omptttm  et  deceits  ei  a  mobile  ingenium.  oratio  eius  iam  turn  nihil 
tiliud  poterat  cideri  tjuam  solutum  carmen,  adeo  autem  studioie  Ixitronem  attdiit  id 
multas  Mini  seutentias  in  versus  suos  transtulerit  .  .  .  (0)  tunc  autem  rum 
siuderet  liabebat ur  bonus  declamator.  .  .  .  (12)  derlamabat  autem  Saso  raro  con. 
troveriUt*,  et  mom  nisi  ethicas  ;  libentius  dicebat  sua*oria*.  molest  a  Mi  erat  omnis 
ari/iimenfafio.  verbis  minime  lirenter  n*m  est,  n'mi  in  carminibu*.  in  ijuibus  wow 
iijnoracit  ritia  *ua,»e<l  a  mar  it.  .  .  .  ad  pa  ret  sumnti  ingtnii  viro  non  iudLium 
tlej'u tune  ail.  com fiexrendam  lirrntiam  rarmiuum  suorum,sed  animnni.  aiebat  interim 
decent  iorem  fariem  esse  in  i/ua  aliqnis  tutevon  fuisxet. — Ov.  tr.  1.  7.  1.  8  mentions 
portraits  of  himself  (busts  and  gems). 

2.  The  official  career  of  Ovid  :  (twice)  XXvir,  i.e.  triumvir  capitalis  (trist.  4, 
10,  33)  and  decemvir  (stlitibus  iudic,  fast.  4  ,  883),  a  member  of  the  court  of  the 
centumvirs  (trist.  2,  93.  Pont.  3,  5,  23) ;  judge  (trist.  2,  95).  There  are,  however, 
but  very  slight  traces  in  his  writings  of  special  knowledge  of  the  ins  civile.  A 
further  continuation  of  this  career  was  prevented  by  Ovid's  laziness  and  preference 
for  poetry  (trist.  4,  10,  85 1.  He  undertook  a  journey  to  Athens,  Asia,  and  Sicily 
(trist.  1,  2,  77.  Pont.  2.  10,  21).  He  was  twice  married  at  an  early  age  and  soon 
divorced  (trist.  4,  10,  09);  his  third  wife,  Fabia  (cf.  HPeter  on  Ov.  fast.  0,  8(12), 
remained  faithful  to  him  in  exile.  Ovid  had  a  legitimate  daughter  who  was  twice 
married,  trist.  4,  10,75;  cf.  1,  3,  19.  Sex.  dial.  2,  17  Fidum  Cornel i urn.  Xasonis 
Ovidi  ijenerum.  This  daughter  cannot  be  the  Perilla  alluded  to  in  trist.  3,  7, 
whose  poetical  taste  was  encouraged  by  Ovid.  VLoeks,  de  Ovidii  filia,  RhM.  1 
(1833),  125.  ^K^a*(\\ap<JTou\oj,  ij  Ovy&rnp  tow  'Qfii&iov  in  the  'Arrt*rdi>  ij/upoXoyior 
1879,  14.  SGOwkx  on  trist.  p.  xvn,  xxix.  Friends  and  intimates:  Propertius 
(trist.  4,  10,  45),  Gallio  (Pont.  41,  1.  Sex.  suas.  8,  7.  p.  27  K.),  Hyginus  (Sukt.  gr. 
20),  the  poets  Pontic  us,  Bassus,  Maoer,  Sabinus,  Tuticanus  (see  §  252.  1  sqq.),  Cotta 
(§  267,  6):  Graecinus  (am.  2, 10.  Pont.  1,  6),  Atticus  (am.  1,  9,  2.  Pont.  2,  4)  and 
others;  MKocn,  prosographiae  Ovidianae  elementa,  Bresl.  1865.  OHkxxio,  do 
Ovidii  sodalibus  (—the  contemporary  poets  mentioned  in  Ovid),  Berl.  1883  and 
further  references  §  250,  1. 

3.  His  ex ile.  Decern  lustris  peraclis  (trist.  4,  8, 83  cf.  4, 10,  95.  Ibis  1 )  Tomitas 
ijuacrere  me  laesi  prinripis  ira  iubet '  (tr.  4,  10,97).  In  Elba  he  received  the  first 
news  of  his  prosecution  (Pont.  2, 3,  88).  He  was  relegalu*,  non  extnl  (tr.  2, 187),  and 
hence  retained  his  fortune  (Ibis  24).  The  description  of  his  departure  from  Borne 
tr.  1,  3.  It  took  place  towards  the  end  of  761/8  a.d.  In  December  Ovid  was  on 
the  Adriatic  (trist.  1, 11,  3)  and  it  was  probably  only  in  the  spring  of  762/9  that, 
after  a  long  and  tedious  voyage  (tr.  1,  10),  he  arrived  at  Tomi :  he  jiassed  there  as 
■wrxta  brum*  the  winter  of  767/14  (Pont.  4,  13,  40).  HBbaxdes,  JJ.  115,  353, 
OScurader.  ib.  8-10,  EMever,  ZfGW.  32,  451.   GGrabkh,  quaestt.  Ovid.  1,  Elberf. 
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1881,  in.   ThMatthia.s.  JJ.  12 201.    GNhk,  Phil.  Am.  12,  191  and  other  refer- 
ences §  250,  1.     The  cause  consisted  in  duo  aimitia,  carmen  et  error  (tr.  2,  207). 
The  first  of  these,  his  immoral  ami  dangerous  are  aniandi,  is  often  mentioned  by 
Ovid,  who  attempt*  to  .justify  liimself  (esp.  in  b.  2  of  the  tristia,  specially  addressed 
to  Augustus,  ib.  8,  1.  7.    Pont.  2,  9,  60.  2,  10,  15.  3,  8,  60.  4,  18,  41.   Ibis  6  aud 
elsewhere),  and  hence  Ai*»jll.  Si  don.  e.  28,  157,  Vict.  epit.  1,27  mention  his /re» 
UMIat  amatoriae  artii  as  the  sole  cause  of  his  exile  (Ovid.  Pont.  4,  13,  12  says. 
prima  caiim).    It  is  indeed  quite  credible  that  Augustus  should  have  been  highly 
displeased  with  a  work  so  greatly  opposed  to  his  attempts  to  promote  marriag** 
and  a  moral  life  (tr.  2,  7  rarmiua  fecerunt  ut  me  moreaque  nolarcJ  iam  demum  riw» 
Cacnar  ah  arte  meo*.    2,  212  art/nor  obsceni  doctor  adulterii).    But  ten  years  had 
passed  since  the  first  ap|»*arauce  of  it,  and  the  immediate  cause  must  have  con- 
sisted in  quite  a  different  error.   Concerning  this  (his  error,  not  *cW«*  tr.  1,  8,  37. 
3,  1,  52.  4,  10,  90.    Pont.  3,  3,  75 ;  cf.  1,  6,  25.  2,  9,  75)  Ovid  always  speaks  in 
mysterious  expressions.   Even  the  reason  given  for  his  silence,  his  unwillingness 
to  reiH-w  Augustus'  jam  (trist.  2.  209  cf.  8,  6,  27),  shows  that  the  latter  must  have 
felt  offended  in  his  i»>r*oual  interests  (cf.  tr.  2,  133  tristibus  incectu»  terbi*    .    .  . 
id  tun  ci  affcwuis   „    .    .   ipn  tun*).    And  as  Ovid  blames  his  eyes  as  the  guilty 
part  (tr.  2,  108  rur  atiquid  vidi,  cur  uoxia  lamina  feci !  cur  imprudent  i  coguita  culpa 
mihi  c*t !  cf.  8,  5,  49  in*cia  quod  crimen  videru»t  lumina  plecior,  peccatumque  ocnlo* 
est  habuute  vteum ;  ib.  8,  6,  27.    Pont.  3,  3,  74),  it  is  highly  probable  that  he 
witnessed  without  preventing  the  guilty  act  of  some  member  of  the  Imperial 
family,  perhaps  under  the  erroneous  impression  (partem  nontri  c.riminiu  error 
habet,  tr.  8,  5,  52)  that  Augustus  himself  knew  of  it  and  connived  at  it.    This  was. 
probably  the  younger  Julia's  (Augustus'  grand -daughter)  adulterous  connection 
with  D.  Silanus  (Ta<\  aim.  8.  21).   Julia  was  banished  in  the  same  year  as  Ovid 
(Tac.  ann.  4,  71):  Silanus  was  disgraced  and  went  into  voluntary  exile  (Tac.  aim. 
3,  21):  the  princi]Kil  blame  was  j^rhapa  laid  upon  Ovid,  against  whom  Augustus 
may  have  been  still  predisposed  on  account  of  his  ars  amandi.    The  whole  of 
Ovid's  works  (not  only  the  ars,  cf.  v.  65)  were  removed  from  the  three  public 
libraries  (§  219,  21),  see  trist.  8,  1,  60  sqq.— ThDyrr,  in  the  Classical  Mus.  1847,  p. 
229.    GBoissiKit,  rev.  des  deux  mondes  69  (1867)  p.  580.    CLRotii,  wttrtt.  Corresp.- 
Bl.  1854,  185.    ADevilijc,  sur  l'exil  d'Ovide,  Par.  1859.    EAih-el,  quibus  de  causis 
Ovid  relegatus  sit,  Lps.  1872.    Munich,  atti  dell'  inst.  Veneto  di  srii-nze  6,  5,  10 
(1881).    QSchoxanx,  Phil.  41,  171.    EKobueh,  de  Ov.  relegationis  causis,  Petersb. 
1483.    JHniKii,  d.  Ursachnn  d.  Verbannung  Ov.'s,  Reg.msb.  1888.    EThomas,  rev. 
de  phil.  13,  47. 

4.  The  manner  in  which  Ovid  bore  his  exile  can  only  be  compared  with  the 
nwkness  of  Schubert  when  broken  down  by  a  lengthy  imprisonment ;  his  com 
plaints  resemble  those  of  Cicero  in  his  exile  ;  his  crouching  to  Augustus  is  carried 
to  a  delire  d'adulation  (Boi&sier).  In  losing  Rome,  he  had  lost  himself.  He  now 
coufmos  himself  to  the  request  that  at  least  some  other  place  of  exile  may  be 
assigned  to  him  (e.g.  trist.  2,  577.  Ibis  18),  or  again  he  cries  to  be  pardoned  and 
n-called.  Augustus  was  already  softened  or  tired  out  by  the  continual  prayers  of 
Ovid,  but  ho  died  (Pont.  4, 6,  25  sq.),  and  his  successor's  cold  heart  was  inaccessible 
to  sighs  and  flatteries  (Pont.  1.1.  17).  So  it  came  that  Ovid  died  at  Tomi  (on  the 
Black  Sea,  in  Moesia,  the  modern  Kustindje):  Hirrom.  on  Eus.  chron.  a.  Abr. 
2033  =  770/17  a.u.  (in  the  Amand.  as  early  as  a.  2082,  in  the  Bongars.  not  until  a. 
2034)  Ovidius  poeia  in  exitio  diem  obiit  et  iiixta  oppidum  Tomot  aepelitur.  ThMat- 
THiAs,  JJ.  129,  214  conjectures  from  fast.  1,  223  that  Ovid  must  have  died  during 
the  first  four  months  of  771*18 ;  cf.  MtaKKL  on  Ov.  fast.  p.  cclxvii. 
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5.  The  MS.  vitae  Ovidii  (esp.  Vmdob.,  Vat.  and  Fames.)  are  of  no  value,  but 
Ovid's  own  poems  are  excellent  sources  for  his  life,  especially  trist.  -1,  10.  Arnong 
modern  biographies  the  best  is  JMassox,  Ovidii  vita  ordine  chronologieo  sic 
dclineata  ut  poetae  fata  et  oj>era  veris  assignentur  annus  etc.,  Amstelod.  17<W.  A 
detailed  and  elaborate  aecount  is  given  by  EvLeittsch.  in  Ersch  and  G ruber's 
Allg.  Enc.  8,  8  (183b).  SU-ENaoeotte,  Ovide.  Dijon  1872.— No  authentic  i>ortraits 
of  Ovid  (cf.  n.  1  ad  fin.)  are  extant  :  JJBersoilli,  rom.  Ikonogr.  1,  287. 

0.  On  the  character  of  Ovid:  Sex.  controv.  2,  10  (above  noto  1)  and  !),  28,  17 
Ovidius  neacit  quotl  bene  ceiiit  relinquere.  Sex.  nat.  qu.  3,  27,  13  poefarum  ingenio* 
»i**imun,  .  .  .  nisi  taut  mm  impelum  ingenii  et  materia*  ad  puerile*  inejMia» 
re<iuxi»*eJ.  Qcixt.  10,  1,  JSS  Imcivu*  quidetu  in  heroin  quotpie.  Ocidin*  et  vimium 
ama'or  iwjenii  vmjamlamlu*  tauten  in  partibn*.  Cf.  ib.  98  {Ovidiu*  utrotjue — Tibullus 
and  Propertius— la*cicior).  08  Oridii  Medea  videtur  mihi  ontendrre  quantum  illc  vir 
prae.itarc  potuerit,  *i  ingenio  >uo  imperare  qnam  indufgere  malnisset.  Among  Ovid's 
own  expressions  th^  following  are  most  significant :  trist.  4,  10.  20  quidquid 
ten'aba  nt  dicere  (in  pp>se)  rem*  era!  ;  ib.  40  otia  indino  new  per  awata  w.eo.  Ho 
f'.'^ls  himself  to  b*  th»»  child  of  his  time:  (a.  a.  3,  121  pri*t-a  invent  alios,  ego  vie 
nunc  denique  nat  urn  f/ratnlor;  haee  a  etas  moribn*  apta  mei*  .  .  .  quia  cidtn* 
ade*',  nee  nontros  man*if  in  anno*  rM»ticita*).  His  ideas  on  the  gods  an*  very  free : 
expert  it  ejmedfo*,  et  ut  ex  {ted  if  pntemui  .  .  .  innorue  vivite,  uumen  adc*t  (a.  a» 
1,  687  :  cf.  8,  654.  am.  3,  3,  23).  Kruse,  de  Ov.  moribus  et  operibus.  Strals.  1850. 
AJRkiohart,  die  sittliche  Lebensanscliauung  des  Ovid,  Potsd.  1867. 

7.  As  his  proper  domain  and  chief  performance  Ovid  himself  considers  (erotic) 
elegy  (am.  2,  18,  18.  3.  1.  3,  15,  18.  a.  a.  3,  343.  rem.  am.  880.  305.  trist.  4,  10, 
54.  Pont.  8,  3, 29),  in  the  peculiar  metre  of  which  he  also  treated  subjects  properly 
belonging  to  epic  (the  Fasti)  or  iambic  poetry  (Ibis).  Among  his  predecessors 
he  thought  most  of  Tibullus  (cf.  am.  8,  9),  from  whom  he  frequently  borrowed 
subjects,  thoughts,  illustrations,  expressions  and  phrases  (AZinoerlk  1,  especially 
54),  though  he  often  turns  them  to  frivolous  use  (cf.  a.  a.  2,  009  with  Tib.  1,  1), 
next  of  Propertius  (cf.  §  246,  2).  There  are  also  reminiscences  of  the  other 
literature  of  the  time  (Vergil,  Horace,  Lygdamus  etc.)  and  of  Lucretius,  as  indeed 
may  easily  be  supposed  of  a  poet  gifted  with  such  a  prodigious  memory;  he  is 
fond  of  dressing  up  citations  of  this  kind  mythologically  (fast.  8,  4<i5  =  Cati;i.t..  64, 
132;  met.  14,  812  and  fast.  2,  487  — Exx.  aim.  1,  47  Vahl.).  Reminiscences  of  the 
epigrammatist  Philodemos  of  Oadara:  9ee  below  p.  497,  1.  5.  The  comparisons 
and  metaphors  so  frequent  in  Ovid  are  also  almost  all  the  result  of  reading. 
JAWashibtl,  de  similitudinibus  imaginibusque  Ovidianis.  Vienna  1888.  He 
als  >  repeats  himself  very  frequently,  and  sometimes,  it  may  be  supj>osed,  quite  in- 
tentionally (e.g.  a.  a.  2,  77  =  met.  8,  217).  Cf.  Sex.  suas.  3,  7.  Cf.  AZixoerlk,  Ovid 
u.  s.  Verlialtnis  zu  den  Vorg&ngern  u.  gleichzeitigen  romischen  Dichtern  (I  Cat. 
Tib.  Prop.,  II  Enn.  Lucr.  Verg.,  IH  Hor.),  Innsbr.  1809-71  III.  ALukkburo,  de 
Ovidio  sui  imitatore,  Konigsberg  1888.  All  thus,  and  his  treatment  of  his 
materials,  show  that  Ovid's  principal  strength  lies  in  his  formal  style.  His 
wonderful  gift  of  adaptation  and  his  sensibility  enable  him  to  deal  with  every 
kind  of  idea,  to  transform  it  with  ever-varying  modifications,  and  to  illuminate  it 
with  all  the  brilliancy  of  his  skilful  rhetoric.  After  the  fashion  of  an  improvisa- 
tor, Ovid  delights  his  readers  with  a  display  which,  like  a  fine  show  of  fireworks, 
burns  out  and  leaves  no  lasting  impression.  Ovid  has  a  masterly  command  of  the 
mythological  jargon  of  his  time,  though  he  is  just  as  lax  in  regard  to  the  particu- 
lars as  he  is  in  all  matters  of  detail  (e.g.  am.  3,  6,  31.    12,21.    rem.  am.  783). 
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8.  His  diction  is  simple,  clear  and  full  of  natural  grace ;  his  vers*  is  snrnoth, 
fluent  and  elegant :  no  Roman  has  shown  greater  mastery  of  the  elegiac  metre 
than  Ovid  ;  yet  his  verse,  as  applied  to  all  subjects  alike,  gives  a  certain  impression 
of  monotony. — GVBuciit,  de  usu  infinitivi  ap.  Ov.,  Upsala  1875.  EThillhaah,  d. 
Tnf.  bei  Ov.,  Erlangen  1877.  StSobikski  (see  §  225,  7).  RvKittlitz,  Phil.  11,  283 
(part.  fut.  act.  in  Ov.).  PHac,  de  casuum  usu  Ovid.,  Mtinst.  1887.  Luwe, 
Lexikalisches  zu  Ov.,  Strehlen  1888.  See  further  under  the  various  poems.— 
MSchmidt,  tie  Ovidii  hexamctris,  Cleves  1856,  LMCller,  de  re  metr.  fl.  4fJ8. 
ThBirt,  hist,  hexam.  lat.  52.  JDraiieim,  Herm.  14,  258.  Cf.  above  §  10,  2.  32,  4 
and  5.  On  the  same  or  similar  verse-endings:  EGeidel,  Hadersleben  1872. 
HStSedluaykr,  \V  ien.  Stud.  2,  203. 

f).  On  Ovid  and  his  writings  see  EvLEUTsrn  in  Ersch.  and  Gruber's  Enc. 
8,  8,  54.  Tkcfkki.,  PRE.  5,  1028.  MHau»-t  pref.  to  his  ed.  of  the  met.  p.  m. 
WABHertzbkrg  in  the  ausgew.  Gedd.  d.  riim.  Elegiker  (Stuttg.  1855)  227. 
€AVAi.LiN,a«l  libros  Ov.  pmlegg.,  Lund  1850.  ARiese  pref.  to  his  ed.  1,  v.  MSaita, 
Ovidio  umorista,  Riv.  di  filol.  11,  347. 

248.  The  most  faithful  image  of  Ovid's  peculiar  character 
may  be  gained  from  his  erotic  poems,  with  which  he  commenced 
his  literary  career:  the  Amores,  three  books  of  elegies,  lasci- 
vious scenes  connected  with  the  name  of  Corinna,  the  rhetorical 
Epistulae  (Heroidea),  fictitious  love-letters  addressed  by  ladies 
of  the  heroic  age  to  their  lovers,  with  the  addition  of  some 
spurious  compositions  ;  then  also  the  Ars  .amatoria,  a  humorous 
didactic  poem  in  three  books,  wanton  in  tone  and  contents 
though  displaying  great  knowledge  of  the  subject  and  much 
psychological  refinement — and  its  companion,  the  Remedia 
amoris,  also  the  poem  onfemale  toilet  (libellus  demedicamine 
faciei).  In  the  same  period  Ovid  wrote  his  tragedy  of  Medea 
and  other  works  which  have  not  come  down  to  us. 

1.  Lines  from  the  Amores  and  Aw  were  found  on  the  walls  of  Pompeii ;  see 
CIL.  4,  p.  2M.  The  MSS.  of  all  the  carmina  amatoria  of  Ovid  are  derived  from 
an  archetype,  where  they  seem  to  have  been  in  the  following  order :  ars.  am., 
remedia,  amores,  epistulae,  medicamina  (see  n.  7).  The  best  MSS.  are  two  Parisini, 
8242  P(utanus)  s.  XI  and  7311  R(egius)  s.  X,  and  Sangallens.  864  s.  XI,  Etonensis 
s.  XI  (see  Sedlmavkk,  proleg.  crit.  ad  Ov.  her.  p.  4)  etc.  See  further  under  the 
various  works.— Editions:  Ovidii  amatoria  c.  var.  lect.  ed.  CGWernsdorf, 
Helmstedt  *  1802 ;  recogn.  (without  epist.  and  medic)  LMCller,  Berl.  1861.  Cf. 
LMi';ller,  scur  Kritik  des  ersten  Teils  der  ovid.  Dichtungen,  RhM.  17,522.  18, 
71.  20,256;  de  re  metr.  43.   Ovid's  erotic  works  translated  by  ABero,  Stutt£. 


2.  Early  poems,  trist.  4,  10,  57  tannina  cum  primutu  jwpulo  iuvenilUi  l?yi,  barba 
rctecla  mi/ti  bhve  scnielie  fuit.  moivrat  imjcnium  totam  cantata  per  urbem  nomine 
mom  vero  da  ta  Cor  in  ua  mifii  (cf.  am.  2,  18.  a.  a.  3,  588.  Mart.  5, 10, 10.  8,  73,  10 
and  other  fiassages).  Ai\  Sidon.  carm.  28,  150  calls  her  (manifestly  by  an  error) 
<Jac»arca  purl  la.    Much  of  the  subject-matter  of  the  amores  was  no  doubt  fur- 
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nished  by  the  poet's  own  life  (cf.  am.  3,  1,  10.  22,  53.  3,  12^ :  but  the  whole  work 
is  nevertheless  a  creation  of  |>oetic  fancy  fed  on  well-known  themes,  situations  ami 
literary  models,  not  a  poetic  idealisation  of  actual  facts,  such  as  Ti  hull  us'  and  Pro- 
pert  i us1  son gs  on  Delia  and  Cynthia.  The  name  Corinna  is  only  chosen  as  a  col- 
lective title  for  the  elegie*  (cf.  brides  a.  2.  17.  2».  a.  a. 3.  538).  The  work  breath,  s 
the  refine*!  dissoluteness  of  the  Roman  aristocracy.  The  obscenity  of  these  poems 
is  srnietinus  quite  distressing  (e.g.  esp.  2,  13  sq.  3.  7).  B  it  they  also  contain  such 
beautiful  compositions  as  the  elegy  on  the  death  of  Tibullus  (3.  9).  Ovid  (accord- 
ing to  the  epigram  prefixed)  himself  brought  out  two  editions  of  his  Anion*  :  the 
lirst  in  five  books  probably  published  in  his  early  youth  about  740/1-1  (e.g.  3.  ?> 
shortly  after  the  death  of  Tibullus  735/19),  the  second  (now  extant)  had  been 
revised,  what  was  immature  being  rejected.  The  Amores  appeared  (the  second 
edition  as  well)  before  the  a.  a.,  therefore  before  752/2;  see  am.  2,  18,  19.  a.  a. 
3,  343dVre  fri&ii*  (?)  librh  (UhIm*  fjuoi  tignal  amor  urn  edge  quod  docili  moll  iter  ore 
leges.  3,  538.  The  epilogue  (am.  3,  15,  18)  announces  an  important  work  (perhaps 
tragedies;  cf.  n.  8). — Grcppk.  rom.  El.  1,  374.  2,  205.  LMCllkr,  de  Ov.  amorum 
libris,  Phil.  11,  00.  192.  ERactk.nukro,  de  arte  corupesitionis  in  Ov.  anin  Bresl. 
1808.  JHkcwes,  de  tempore  quo  0v.  amores,  heroides,  ars  am.  censcripta  et  edita 
sint,  Munster  1883.  His  use  of  the  epigrams  of  Philodemos  of  Gadara  (a  friend 
of  L.Calpurnius  Piso  cos.  690/58  §  179,37):  GKaihkl,  Philod.  Gad.  epigr.,  Groifsw. 
1885. — Translated  by  WHkrtzhkro  (Stuttg.  1854  ;  a  selection  in  the  rom.  Elegiker, 
CI.  d.  Alt.  p.  225),  HLikdkmann  (Lpz.  1859\  ABkko  (*,«.•  n.  1)  and  HOeijsch l  ao kk , 
Lpz.»  1881. 

3.  Ars.  am.  3,  345  (after  mentioning  the  Ainores)  vtl  tibi  c&)ij/a*ita  canlrtur 
e  pi  at  u  la  voce;  ignotum  hoc  alii*  ille  (Ovid)  uocavit  opus.  It  is  a  sj>ecial  kind  of 
the  poetic  epistle  first  introduced  by  Ovid  (§  25),  which  may -have  be  u  suggested 
by  Propertitis"  letter  of  Arcthnaa  (5,  3)  to  Lycotas  (EKkisch,  Wien.  Stud.  9.  143 > 
or  by  Greek  models  (KDiltiiey,  obss.  in  Ov.  her.  I,  Gott.  1>*S4.  i).  The  poet  is  not 
very  careful  as  to  the  exact  character  of  time  and  situation,  but  even  here  the 
fluctuating  moods  are  finely  n'presented.  Prisc.  Gl.  2,  544.  1  Ovidius  in  heroidibu*. 
In  the  MSS.  they  are  generally  entitled  epistuloc.  The  letters  of  a)  Penelo|<e,  b) 
Phyllis,  c)  Oenone,  d)  Canace,  e)  Hyisipyle,  f )  Ariadne,  g)  Phaedra,  h)  Dido,  and 
i)  Sappho  art;  mentioned  as  finished  or  planned  by  Ovio  am.  2,  18,  21-20.  als )  an- 
swers by  their  respective  lovers  to  a.  g.  h.  b.  e.  i.  compos*  d  by  his  friend  Sabinus 
ib.  27-38  (§  252,  4).— The  present  collection  consists  of  the  following  letters  (those 
which  an;  also  mentioned  in  the  amor.  1.1.  are  spaced):  by  1)  Penelope,  2) 
Phyllis,  3)  Briseis,  4)  Phaedra,  5)  Oenone,  0)  Hypsipyle,  7)  Dido,  8) 
Hermione,  9)  Deianira,  10)  A  riadne,  11)  Canace,  12)  Medea,  13)  Laodamia,  14) 
Hypermnestra.  15)  Sappho,  10)  Paris,  17)  Helena,  18)  Leander,  !!•)  Hero,  20) 
Acontius,  21)  CydipjK.*.— Among  these  no.  15  Sappho  occupies  a  speeial  position,  as 
it  either  does  not  appear  at  all  in  the  MSS.  of  the  Heroides  at  present  known  to  us 
(this  applies  to  the  majority  of  them  and  to  the  best),  or  it  is  not  to  be  found  included 
among  the  Heroides  and  hanlly  ever  (only  in  the  Vindob.  3111  s.  XV)  bears  the 
name  of  Ovid.  But  that  there  did  exist  an  early  MS.  version  which  gave  Sappho 
as  no.  15  of  the  Heroides  (perhajis  thin  was  also  known  to  NHkinsiis  when  he 
placed  Sappho  after  no.  14)  is  shown  not  only  by  the  excerpts  in  Vincent  of  Beau- 
vais,  but  esp  rially  by  the  Paris  MS.  excerpts  7017  and  17:^*3  (see  §245,  7),  in 
which  excerpts  from  no.  15  ar.">  placed  between  those  from  11  and  10.  Allusions 
to  the  Sappho  in  the  Epicedion  Drusi  (§  251,  5)  also  prove  that  it  belonged  to  the 
best  period:  at  a  subsequent  time  we  hnd  such  allusions  in  Sac  kkih*  GL.  0,  4*2, 
1  (from  this  Pkobus  GL.  4,  30,  1!»;  and  in  Acsojciub,  while  its  author  himself  mado 
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use  of  Lucan  (of.  v.  139  with  Lucax.  6,  508  sqq.).  On  the  very  exaggerated  use  of 
the  poems  of  Ovid  iu  the  Sappho  epistle  see  FXWerfrb,  acta  sem.  Monac.  phil.  1, 
4  and  Loers  in  his  ed.— FWSchneidewin,  BhM.  2,  188.  8,  1-44  (for  the  contrary 
view  VLokhs,  BhM.  4,  40).  JMahly,  ib.  9,  024.  FGWelcker,  BhM.  11,  241 ;  kl. 
Schr.  2,  110.  DComfahetti,  sulla  epistola  Ovidiana  di  Saffo  (Publicaz.  dell'  Inst.di 
studi  superiori),  Florence  1876.  EBahrens,  de  ep.  Sipphus,  Biv.  di  filol.  18  (1884), 
49.  ThBirt,  BhM.  82,  888.  899.  HStSrdlicayer,  prolegg.  p.  82  ;  Wien.  Stud.  10, 
107.  MHauit,  op.  1,  889.  SdeVbies,  ep.  Sapph.  ad  Phaonera,  Leid.  1885.  NBardu, 
de  S-ipph.  ep.,  Bt*rl.  1887. — ILumak,  quaestt.  Sapph icae  (p.  2  de  Ovid.  Sapphus  ep. 
fontt. ;  p.  97  critt.  et  exeget.),  Kasan  1888.  ABiloer,  de  Ovid.  her.  appendice. 
Paridis  et  Helenae  epp.  sintne  Ovidi  quaeritur,  Marb.  1888. — Of  21  (Cydippe). 
the  last  number,  the  majority  and  the  best  of  the  MSS.  give  only  vs.  1-12,  the  rest 
occurs  only  in  old  editions  und  in  very  few  and  quite  late  MSS.,  e.g.  vs.  18-144 
Par.  7997,  Guelferb.  Gud.  279,  Cremifanensis  829,  and  on  the  other  hand  vs.  18-248 
Laur.  3o,  27  (here  however  these  linen  are  only  added  by  some  writer  of  s.  XVI ; 
Sedluaykr,  Wien.  Stud.  8,  158),  and  Lips.  47,  all  a.  XV.  These  lines  are  neverthe- 
less most  certainly  genuine,  i.e.  they  are  the  original  continuation  of  the  commence- 
ment extant  in  the  MSS.  In  the  old  editions  we  find  heroidum  Ovidii  ultima  rectna 
reperta  (of.  §  251,  5).  CDilthey,  de  Cydippe  Callimaehea,  Lps.  1868  (where  also  p. 
183  is  the  text  of  no.  20  and  21,  together  with  Maximus  Planudes*  Greek  transla- 
tion of  20  and  21,  1-12 ;  on  the  latter  see  WStldemind,  Phil.  81,  870.  AGudemax, 
Berl.  Studd.8,  1)— Lastly,  it  is  only  in  old  copies  (e.g.  Parm.  1477)  that  we  find 
preserved  lines  10,  39-142,  which  are  indeed  very  weak  (see  also  ABiebr,  Lit.  Centr.- 
Bl.  1879,  770),  but  which  probably  formed  part  of  the  original;  the  gups  are  to  be 
accounted  for  by  the  loss  of  some  leaves,  Peters  1.1.  ThBirt,  Gott.  GA.  1882,  831. 
—The  best  of  the  MSS.  now  extant  is  the  P  (§  218,  IX  next  Eton,  (ib.),  Bern.  478  s. 
XII  (a  collation  by  GWartekbero,  WschrfklPh.  1887,  1272.  1306.  1464 ;  cf.  Dil- 
tiiev,  obss.  in  her.  1,  11),  the  G(uelferbytauus  260  s.  XIII),  but  the  later  MSS.  are 
valuable  by  way  of  check  and  supplement,  especially  where  the  P  is  wanting.  An 
enumeration  and  critique  of  the  MSS.  in  Sedlmayer,  prolegg.  1,  82  85  and  also 
Dilthey's  obss.  in  her.  1,  10.    WPeters  1.1.  cap.  1. 

The  last  six  epistulae  differ  even  externally  from  1-14,  both  by  their  being  in 
pairs,  and  by  their  greater  volume  and  peculiarities  of  metre  and  prosody.  Lachmann, 
kl.  Sohriften  2,  01.  LMCller,  de  re  metr.  40 ;  BhM.  17,  192.  18,  87.  BEs<  henbcro, 
metr.  Untersuchungen  ilh.  die  Echtheit  der  Heroiden  des  Ovid,  Lllbeck  1871 ;  wie 
hat  Ov.  einzelne  Ww.  u.  Wortklassen  verwandt?  e.  Buitr.  z.  Echtheitsfrage  der 
Her.,  Liib.  188G.  But  they  too  follow  throughout  the  metrical  construction  of  the 
first  century.  It  remains  a  question  how  these  differences  are  to  be  accounted  for. 
Apparently  (and  this  view  seems  the  most  obvious  and  probable)  some  clever  imitator 
composed  these  last  pieces  as  a  continuation  of  the  Ovidian  style  of  composition 
(see  e.g.  Haui't,  op.  1,  125.  XMauvio,  adv.  2,  77.  ThBirt,  BhM.  82,  886),  and  they 
were  afterwards,  togeth  t  with  the  Sappho  (15)  which  is  certainly  not  by  Ovid,  in- 
corporated with  the  Ovidian  collection:  or  did  Ovid  himself  in  later  years  (perhaps 
in  order  to  amuse  himself  during  the  dreary  period  of  his  banishment)  return  with 
less  freshness,  but  with  all  the  more  abundant  phraseology  to  the  kind  of  composi- 
tion which  he  had  originated  in  his  youth?  ABiesr,  J  J.  109,  569  ;  JB.  1874/75  1, 
281.  1K77  2,  20.  1878  2,  248.— WZinoerlr,  Unterss.  zur  Echtbeitsfrage  der 
Heroiden  Ovids,  Innsbr.  1878.  HStSedlmayeh,  ZfoG.  80,  810.  JVahleji,  d. 
Anfange  der  Her.  d.  Ov.  (on  missing  parts  at  the  beginning  of  the  Her.),  Abhh. 
d.  Berl.  Akad.  1881.  BBodexstein,  Studd.  zu.  Ov.  Her.,  Merseb.  1882.  HJuheska, 
Befttr.  z.  Krit.  d.  Ov.  Her.,  Vienna  1881 ;  quaestt.  crit.,  Vienna  1885,  6.  12. 
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WPrtbrs.  obss.  ad  Ov.  her.,  Gott.  1882.  CDiltobt,  obss.  in  Ov.  epp.  her.  I,  G5tt. 
1884.  AStJezierski,  de  universis  Ov.  epist.  her.  et  singillatim  de  Sapph.  ep., 
Tarnow  1886.  Gilbert,  Meiaaen  1887.  JTolkiehn,  Konigsb.  1888.-On  the 
sources  of  the  Heroides  ( principally  Hellenistic,  but  with  occasional  use  of  the  tra- 
gedians) see  CDilthey  Cyd.41  and  elsewhere.  ERohde,  gr.  Boman  129.  Welcreb, 
gr.  Trag.  493  and  elsewhere.  TuBirt,  BhM.  82,  898;  antikes  Buchwesen  878. 
AKalrmaxn  (§  249, 1).  MMayeb,  de  Eur.  mythopoeia.  Berl.  1883;  Herm.  20,  101. 
—In  general  cf.  besides  Gbcfpk,  Minos  495.  KLeurs  in  his  Horatius  (1869) 
<*xxu-ccLivy  Separate  editions  by  GBachet  de  Mezibiac,  la  Haye  *1716  II,  DJv 
Lbxrep,  Amst.»  1812,  WTebpstra  (Leid.  1829),  VLoers  (Cologne  1829  sq.  II),  APal- 
xer,  Lond.  1874.  Ovidii  epp.  XIII,  ESShuckburoh,  Lond.  1879.  Ov.  heroides  appar. 
crit.  instr.  HSiSedlmayer,  Vienna  1878  and  a  small  ed.,  Prague  1886  (cf.  the  same 
writer,  proleg.  crit.  ad  her.  Ov.,  Vienna  1878 ;  krit.  Commentar  zu  Ov.  Her., 
Vienna  1881).— Translated  by  JHenniso,  EFMbtzueb  (Stuttg.  1855),  HLindemann 
(Lpz.  1867).  I 


4.  A.  Sibini  epLstolae  tres  (cf.  n.  8  1.  12),  printed  in  editions  of  Ovid  (first 
Vicent.  1460,  Venet.  1486),  were  composed  by  the  Italian  Angelus  Quirinus 
Sibinus  about  a.  1167  (S-ibini  poetae  opp.,  Rome  1474,  as  a  supplement  to  his 
Ammianus).   OJahx,  ZfAW.  1837,  631.   CEG laser,  RhM.  1,  487. 

5.  Ars  a  ma  tori  a  is  the  title  in  the  MSS.,  against  which  there  is  no  very 
weighty  argument  in  1,  1  si  i/uts  .  .  .  artem  non  nocit  amandi  me  legal,  and 
am.  2,  18,  19  artes  teneri  profilemur  amoris  (cf.  Sex.  controv.  3,  7  est  eius  qui  hoc 
saeculum  amatoriis  non  art  thus  taut  urn  sed  xententiis  implevit).  Ovid  generally  calls 
it  only  ars  (e.g.  trist.  2,  303).  The  first  two  books  contain  rules  for  men  how  to 
gain  (b.  1)  and  to  retain  (b.  2)  the  love  of  young  girls  (libertiuae) ;  b.  3  contains 
similar  rules  for  girls.  It  is  in  vain  that  the  poet  now  and  then  talks  gravely 
(2,  599.  3,  4>s3.  G15)  or  plays  the  moral  man  (3,  494.  613)  and  pretends  to  have 
written  his  poem  solis  meretricihua  (tr.  2,  303  cf.  ib.  244.  Pont.  3,  8,  50),  as  love  is 
here  takeu  as  mere  sensual  pastime.  The  poem,  didactic  in  form,  becomes  ironical 
from  the  lively  enjoyment  which  the  poet  derives  from  dressing  up  his  wanton 
subject-matter.  He  is  well  acquainted  with  ordinary  feminine  nature,  e.g.  1,  99 
spcctatum  veniunt,  veniunl  »pectentur  tit  ipse;  705  td  pudor  e*t  quondam 
eoepisse  priorem,  sic  alio  gratumst  incipient*  pati.  The  work  was  probably  pub- 
lished a.  752/2  or  753/1.  Allusions  to  contemporary  history  1,  177  e.g.  Parthe, 
dabia  poena*;  .  .  .  ultor  adest  .  .  .  bellaque  non  puero  fractal  agenda  puer.  parcite 
natale*,  timid  i,  numerare  deorum  etc. — Collation  of  a  MS.  Oxon.  s.  IX  for  b.  1  : 
REllis,  Herm.  15,  425.— Translated  by  ChrFAdleb  (Lpz.  1843)  and  esp.  by 
WABHbbtzbebo  (with  introd.  and  notes,  Stuttg.  185-1),  and  by  HCbieper  (  = 
Pebkice),  Lpz.  1856.   Edited  (with  the  Amores)  by  JH Williams,  Lond.  1884. 

6.  R  e  m  e  d  i  a  a  m  o  r  i  s,  in  one  book,  probably  written  a.  754/1  or  755/2,  advice 
how  to  free  oneself  from  troublesome  passion  (v.  15,  41),  rather  a  weak  performance 
when  compared  with  the  Ars,  but  not  without  psychological  refinement  and 
masterly  technique,  rem.  385,  Thais  in  arte  mea.  Uucivia  libera  nostra 3 1  .  .  . 
si  mea  materia*  respondet  ifusa  iocoaae,  vicimus  etc. — A.  Zingerle,  Notes  from  MSS. 
on  Ov.  B.  A.  (from  an  Innsbruck  MS.  saec.  XV),  in  his  kl.  philol.  Abhh.,  I  (Inns- 
bruck 1871)  p.  31-31.— Transl.  by  Stbombeck  (Brunswick  *1829).  WHertzbekg, 
(Stuttg.  1855). 

7.  Ovid.  a.  a.  3,  205  est  mihi  quo  dixi  vestrae  (ladies)  med  icatnina  for  ma  e 
parvus,  sed  euro  grande  libellus  opus.  It  was,  therefore,  written  before  the  close 
of  the  a.  a.  ;  the  lively  introduction  was  transferred  as  a  whole  (part  of  it  without 
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the  slightest  change)  into  the  a.  a.  8,  101.  2,  97.  V.  39  is  quoted  as  Ovidian  in 
Charis.  GL.  1,  90,  16;  Pi.iNy  NH.  30,  33  huius  medicinae  auclor  e*t  Ovidius  porta 
is  au  allusion  to  this  work.  Cf.  TuBiht,  de  Halieuticis  ( 1878),  41.  On  the  MSS.  see 
Kunz  1.1.  In  the  100  lines  which  are  extant  (the  heading  in  the  Laur.  Marc.  223 
».  XI/XII,  the  best  M8.,  is  Melius  de  medicamine  faciei  femineae,  in  the  other  MSS. 
de  medicamine  faciei)  we  have  only  the  smaller  part  (perhaps  a  fifth)  of  the  whole, 
which  was  based  on  Greek  medical  authorities.  LMCli.kr,  de  re  metr.  p.  43; 
RhM.  20,  256  accounts  for  the  lost  portions  by  supposing  the  poem  to  have  stood 
at  the  end  of  the  archetype  (see  n.  1);  cf.  also  MSi  haxz,  RhM.  3D,  813.  REhwai.k. 
JB.  1882  2,  179.  1885  2,  184.— Ov.  de  medic,  faciei  ed.,  Ovi.lio  vindicavit  AKlxz, 
Vienna  1881.    Translated  by  WHektzbebq  (Stuttg.  1855). 

8.  Tac.  dial.  12  nec  ullut  Asiniiaut  Messalae  liber  (speech)  tarn  illustria  est  quam 
Medea  Ovidii  aid  Varii  TJiyestes.  Quint.  10,  1,  98  (above  §  247,  6).  Cf. Ovid. am. 
2,  18.  18.  3,  1,  11.  67.  trist.  2,  553,  above  n.  2  1.  20.  Also  cited  in  the  epistola 
Valerii  ad  Rufinum  (see  however  §  477,  7).  LMCller,  JJ.  95,  496.  Only  two  lines 
from  it  are  preserved  in  Qcint.  8,  5,  6  and  Sen.  suas.  8,  7.  Cf.  ORihukck,  RhM. 
30,  626.  It  may  perhaps  have  been  used  in  Seneca's  Medea.  FLko,  Sen.  trag. 
1.  166. 

9.  A  poem  on  the  nuptials  of  Fabius  Maximus  (cos.  743/11)  Pont.  1,  2,  133. 

10.  Quint.  6,  8,  96  Ovidius  ex  telrastichon  Macri  (§ 223.  4)  carmine  librum  (an 
entire  book)  in  malo$  poetas  composuit. — Pkisc.  GL.  2.  1490vidiu*  in  epigram- 
ntatis  (a,  pentameter  follows).  From  the  same  source  is  perhaps  derived  the  satirical 
pentameter  in  Quint.  9,  8,  70  and  the  two  phalaecic  lines  ib.  12,  10,  75.— Lactant. 
inst.  div.  2,  8  Aro*o  .  .  .  eunt  librum  quo  4>  a  if  6  fit  y  a  breviier  comjtrehendii,  hi* 
tribus  venibua  terminavil  (3  hex.  follow).  Pros,  ad  Verg.  ge.  1,  138  Ovidius  in  phae- 
nomeni*  (2  hex.).  See  also  FPR.  319.  Cf.  ThBirt,  de  Halieut.  Ovid.  (Berl.  1878)  40. 

249.  The  Metamorphoses,  in  fifteen  books,  contain  a  version 
of  the  Greek  legends  concerning  transformations,  beginning  with 
Chaos:  with  these  are  connected  in  the  two  last  books  a  few 
Italo-Roman  ones.  The  whole  work  closes — somewhat  abruptly 
— with  an  act  of  homage  to  the  reigning  princely  house,  i.e. 
Caesar's  transformation  into  a  star,  and  a  reference  to  the  future 
deification  of  Augustus  himself.  The  poet  cleverly  arranges  his 
chronology  and  the  sequence  of  the  various  legends  so  as  to 
mystify  the  reader,  and  derives  one  transformation  from  another, 
or  knits  them  together.  The  subject-matter,  which  is  borrowed 
almost  entirely  from  the  Greeks,  but  treated  freely  throughout, 
offers  an  abundant  opportunity  for  the  display  of  Ovid's  brilliant 
talent  for  narrative,  the  flowing  eloquence  of  his  diction,  the 
ease  and  elegance  of  his  verse.  He  unweariedly  invents  fresh 
alternations  in  order  to  avoid  monotony  and  to  gain  the  reader's 
sympathy  for  the  varied  and  almost  bewildering  succession  of 
pictures  in  this  book  of  magic  and  marvels.  The  Fasti  (six 
books  in  elegiac  metre)  explain  and  interpret  the  calendar 
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(astronomical,  civil  and  religions)  of  the  Romans  according  to 
the  months.  The  work  was  begnn  before  Ovid's  banishment 
and  was  planned  to  extend  to  twelve  books.  It  was  first  in- 
tended to  be  dedicated  to  Augustus  and  after  his  death  to 
Germanicus,  but  it  was  never  completed  and  was  published 
only  after  the  death  of  the  author. 

1.  On  the  subject-matter  s^e  e.g.  IGLMkllmasx,  de  causis  et  auctoribus 
narrationum  tie  mutatis  form  is,  Lps.  1780.   Among  the  Greeks  it  had  \xf-n  treat«*d 
by  Pa.  Boios  [  Opvidoyofla  Athkx.  9,  893  ad  fin.    Axtox.  Liiikk.  8,  7,  11,  and  els*'- 
where;  GKsaack,  aniill.  1)  and  especially  the  Alexandrine  poet  Nikandros  of 
Colophon  [  V.Ttpoiovatr^  hb.  in  hex.),  as  well  as  Parthenios  of  Nicaea  (yitrafiop^wattt, 
and  likewise  Theodoros  and  Didy marches),  and  Antig  >nos  ('AAXoiw^cn).    It  is  not 
j*>93ible  to  refer  to  Ovid's  sources  in  detail,  as  the  Greek  originals  are  not  extant, 
and  besides  Ovid  evidently  dealt  very  freely  with  the  fantastic  materials  which 
his  incomparable  memory  culled  from  his  reading  both  of  earlier  and  later 
literature.    Xikandros  and  Parthenios  are  rightly  mentioned  among  his  source* 
(for  Theodoros  s*e  Piloses  on  Verg.  ge.  1.  399);  also  other  Alexandrines  (e.g. 
Euphorion,  Phanokles  etc.),  then  Homer,  the  Greek  tragedians  (csp.  Euripides), 
Theokritos  and  others.    But  Ovid  assuredly  did  not  trouble  himself  with  arduous 
research*1*:  he  drew  Ids  materials  from  works  lying  ready  to  his  hand,  therefore 
also  from  manuals,  epitomes,  summaries  {e.p.  the   hypothesis  to  Eur.  Med. ; 
KUoKKttr,  Bild  und  Lied,  in  Kiessl.-Wilamow.  phil^l.  Unterss.  5,  231)  and  so  forth. 
Cf.  ARikse,  praef.  ad  metam.  p.  iv.    ERhji»k,  gr.  Rom.  124.  127.    ASubbkr,  die 
Meleagnrsage    .    .    .    zur  Bestimmung  der  Quel  ten  von  Ov.  met.  8,  170  sqq.,  Ziir. 
IS*).    RFokstkr,  Raub.  d.  Pers -ph.  (Stuttg.  1H74)  HI.    GKnaa<  k.  anall.  alex- 
an«lrino-rom.,  Greifsw.  1880,  53;  qttaestt.   Phaethonteae,  in  Kiessl.-Wilamow. 
philol.  Unterss.  8,  22.    UvWilakowitz,  Herm.  18,  896;  ind.  lect.  Gott.  1881; 
lsyllos  v.  Epid.  (50.     AKalkmanx,  de  Hippolytis  Eurip.  quaestt.,  Bonn  1882. 
GPi.akhs,  de  Nicandro  aliisque  poet  is  gr.  ab  Ov.  in  met.  adhibitis,  Halle  1882. — 
ASi'HXKKKL,  de  Ovidiana  Pythagurae  doctrinae  (esp.  met.  15,  75)  adumbrations 
(Jp'ifsw.  1884.— The  attempt  of  WPktkkskx,  quaestt.  Ov.,  Kiel  1877,  to  prove  that 
Parthenitis*  work  was  Ovid's  only  original  has  entirely  failed.    GXick,  phil.  Anz. 
9,  554.— Qlmxt.  4,  1,  77  ilia  vero  frigida  et  puerilis  est  in  scholis  ajfrrtatio,  ut 
ipie  transitu*  ejfiriat  aliquant   utique  senlenliam,    ...    a/  Ovulius  laseivire  in 
McrafU}p<px<r*a^  solet,  quern  tamen  excusare  necessitas  potest.    Sen.  nat.  quaest.  3,  27, 
31  (cf.  above  §  247,  6). 

2.  Ovid,  trist.  1,  7,  13  carmina  mutalas  hominunt  diceulia  forma*,  infelix  domini 
quod  fuga  rupit  opu*.  ftaec  ego  diseedens,  sicut  bene  multa  meorum,  ipse  mea  posui 
ma  ft  us  in  igne  manu.  .  .  .  (23)  quae  quoniam  non  sunt  penitus  suUata,  sed 
exstant,  pluribus  exempli*  seripla  fuisse  reor  (cf.  trist.  4,  10,  02  sqq.-,  supposing 
Ovid  to  have  actually  burnt  them,  still  he  knew  that  they  were  pres  -i  ved  else- 
where) .  .  .  (20)  nee  tamen  ilia  legi  j)oterunt  pad  enter  ab-  ullo,  nesriet  bin  sum- 
mam  *i  qui*  aheste  manum.  ablatum  mediis  opus  est  inrudibus  Mud,  dejuit  et  trri/rfi* 
ultima  lima  mei».  .  .  .  (39)  qu'idquid  in  bis  igitur  vitii  rude  carmen  habtbit 
emsndaturu*,  si  licuiisct,  tram.  See  trist.  2,  255  duiaque  sunt  nol>is  (quamvi*  manu* 
ultima  raejjto  defuil)  in  fades  corpora  versa  novas.  559  pauca  quibus  prima  surgens 
ah  origine  mundi  in  tua  deduxi  temjiora,  Caesar,  opus,  trist.  8,  14,  19  sunt  quojue 
mutatae  ter  quinque  volumina  formae.  Skx.  nat.  quaest.  3,  27,  12.  Quint.  4,  1,  77. 
The  length  of  the  Metam.  according  to  an  epigram  in  the  MSS.  was  11985  linea 
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(our  vulgate  numbers  11996) :  Birt,  antikea  Buchweaen  507. — 1  Narrationes  fabu- 
larum  quae  in  Ov.  Metam.  occurrunt'  (in  15  books),  in  the  Marcianus  (see  n.  8) 
without  the  name  of  the  author;  in  a  later  Laur.  entitled  'Donati  breviatio  fabu- 
larum  Ovidii ' ;  in  the  editions  it  is  for  some  unexplained  reason  attributed  to 
Laetantius  Placidus  (§  321,  10  e.g.  in  the  ed.  of  the  Met.,  Antverp.  1591,  in  the 
Mythographi  lat.  by  Munckbb  2,  p.  189  ;  cf.  2,  praef.  p.  vu).  Cf.  RFObstbb,  Raub 
d.  Perseph.  289. — In  1210  Albrecht  von  Halberstadt  composed  in  rhyme  a  trans- 
latiou  of  the  Met.,  which  was  remodelled  by  JOrg  Wickram  (Mayence  1545),  see 
§  251,  2.  'optSiov  ntraiu>f»P<#riit  (a  Greek  translation  by  Maximus  Planudes)  ed. 
FBoissonade,  Par.  1822. — On  a  (worthless)  mediaeval  commentary  on  the  Met.  s. 
XI/XII  (in  the  Monac.  4610)  see  KMeiseh,  Munch.  SBer.  1885  1,  47  ;  on  another 
s.  XV  MBHacreau,  acad.  des  inscript.  30,  2  (1883),  45.  Cf.  also  HStSedlmayb, 
Wien.  Stud.,  6,  142. 

8.  Manuscripts:  Laur.  Marc.  225  s.  XI,  Harl.  2610  s.  XI  (for  b.  I-III;  cf. 
REllir,  journ.  of  phil.  12,  62  ;  collation  by  Ei.lih  in  tho  anccd.  Oxon.  1  —  1885  — , 
5;  cf.  REiiwau),  JB.  1885  2,  181).  Laur.  36,  12  s.  XI,  fragments  in  Bern.  368  r. 
VIII,  London  (Brit.  11967  s.  XI),  Leipzig  8.  X  (on  these  and  on  some  in  Munich 
ClHelmcth,  Munch.  SBer.  1883  1,  221).  The  numerous  late  MSS.  are  often  much 
interpolated.  Ov.  MSS.  in  Paris  Ellis,  journ.  of  phil.  15,  241. — ARikbe,  praef. 
metam.  p.  vi.— Critical  and  explanatory  editions  of  the  Met,  by  GEGiebio  (»Lps. 
1821-23  II  by  JChbJahk),  ECCurBach  (Hanover  1831-36  II),  DCGBacmoabtek- 
Crusii;s  (Lps.  1884),  VLoers  (Lpz.  1848).— Reeensuit  OKobn,  BerL  1880.  Ex- 
plained by  MHauft,  OKobn  and  HJMOllbr  (Berl.  V  1885,  II3  1881).  Ed. 
AZiMOEiti.E,  Prague  1884  (cf.  the  same  Wien.  Stud.  6,  59).  Explained  by  HMagmuh, 
Gotha  1885  (and  the  same  writer  in  JJ.  135,  129;  Studd.  z.  Ov.  Met.,  Berl.  1887). 

Recent  selections  for  schools  e.g.  by  OEiciikht  (Breel.4  1866),  JSikuelib  and 
FPolle  (Lpz.13  1887  II),  LEnolmann  (Munich4  1878).  JMeuseb,  Paderb.U886. 
B.  18  by  CHKeeke,  Lond.  1881.  B.  18  and  14  by  ChSimmons,  Lond.  1887.- Lex  icons 
for  the  Metamorphoses  by  OEicubbt  (Hanov.9  1886)  and  JSiebelis  (Lpz.«.1885  by 
FPolle). 

4.  Likrau,  de  consilio  Ov.  in  comp.  met.,  Elberf.  1846.  GBretox,  metam.  Ov. 
quo  consilio  susceperit,  qua  arte  perficerit,  Par.  1882.  Hesxkbkroek,  Ov.  met. 
contin.  seriesque,  Hildburgh.  1846.  LOokk,  Lautmaleri  in  Ov.  Met.,  Strals.  1871; 
rhythmische  Malerei  in  Ov.  Met.,  Strals.  1878.  79  II.  HLoEWBjdenonnullisfiguris 
in  met.  I-VII,  Grimma  1863.  LScheire,  de  sermonis  Ov.  proprietatibus  .  .  . 
in  metam.,  Halberst.  1880.  FUbban,  d.  Alliteration  in  Ov.  Met.,  Brauuau  1882. 
JFavke,  de  Ovidio  novatore  vocabulorum  in  metam.,  Par.  1885. — IBf.kker,  variae 
lectt.  cod.  Berol.  Ov.  Met.,  Berl.  SBer.  1853.  MHauft,  op.  2,  195.  JRAProi.D,  z. 
Krit.  u.  Erkl.  d.  Met.,  Leoben  1870  (cf.  §  251,  7  ad  fin.).  PSciiOkield,  Ov.s  Met. 
in  ihrem  Verbal tn.  zur  antiken  Kunst,  Lpz.  1877.  LLanhk,  Leipz.  Studien  1, 
881.  HKostmn,  Phil.  39,  175.  ClHellmuth,  zu  Ov.  Met.,  Kaiserslautern  1880. 
EGnesotto,  in  Ov.  met.,  Padua  1881.  REllih,  journ.  of  phil.  12,  62.  FPolle,  JJ. 
181,  889.    Ebert,  d.  Anaolironismus  in  Ov.  Met.,  Ansb.  1888. 

5.  Translations  by  AvRodb  (Berl.  1816),  JHVosb  (Brunswick*  1829;  a  selec- 
tion, newly  revised  by  FLr.o,  Stuttg.  1883),  HChhPfitz  (Stuttg.),  HLibdkhakh 
(Lpz.  1853-56),  RSlcuieb  (Stuttg.  1858),  WvTirrKLKKiHcii  (Berl.  1873). 

6.  Trist.  2,  549  sex  ego  faatorum  scripsi  totidemque  libtllos  (sex  .  .  . 
totidemque  ^V2  bb.,  see  fast.  6,  725;  scripsi  refers  to  his  labour  upon  the  work,  not 
to  its  completion),  cumque  suo  finem  mense  vol u men  hobet.  idtiue  tuo  nuper  icript  urn 
sub  nomine,  Caesar  (Augustus),  et  tibi  sacratum  tors  tnea  rupit  opus.    The  extant 
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work  is,  however,  dedicated  to  Germanic  us  (§  275,  4) ;  see  1,  8  sqq.  68.  285.  After 
tlie  death  of  Augustus  Ovid  probably  commenced  at  Tomi  a  revision  of  bb.  1-6  in 
order  to  dedicate  them  to  Germanicus,  but  (except  in  a  few  passages;  e.g.  4,  81 
sqq.)  he  did  not  get  beyond  the  first  book.  Merkkl,  quaest.  Ov.  critt.,  Halle  1885 
and  pref.  to  his  ed.  p.  colvii.  ARikse  in  his  ed.  of  Ovid  3,  vi  ;  J  J.  109,  563;  JB. 
1874/75  1,  24&  1877  2,  26.  HPktbb  in  his  ed.  1,  p.  11;  J  J.  Ill,  499.  PGold- 
sch eider,  de  retractione  fastorum  Ov.,  Halle  1877.  WKnobokl,  de  retractione 
fastorum  abOvid.  Tonus  instituta,  Montabaur  1885  (and  HWixtheb,  WschrfklPh. 
18S6,  326).  On  the  subject-matter  see  fast.  1,  1  tempora  cum  ca»m  (a/Wait)  Latium 
digetta  per  annum  lapaaqne  *ub  terrat  ortaque  signa  canam.  1,  7  sacra  recoy- 
ntuces  annalibu*  erttta  pri*ci*  et  quo  »it  merito  quaeque  notata  dies.  4,  11  temj^tra 
cum  cauti*  annalibus  eruta  priscia  lopmque  .  .  .  cano  (same  as  1,  2).  The  chief 
source  whence  Ovid  took  the  whole  framework  of  his  poem  was  the  Fasti  of 
Verrius  Flaccus  which,  at  that  time,  had  not  long  been  published  (§  71.  3.  261,  1) : 
the  fragments  of  these  Fasti  extant  in  inscriptions  coincide  in  a  remarkable 
degree  with  Ovid's  statements,  and  the  calendar  of  Verrius  in  book  form  probably 
supplied  other  matter.  HWixthbr,  de  fastis  Verrii  Flacci  ab  Ovidio  adhibitis, 
Berl.  1885.  As  in  the  Metamorphoses,  Ovid  here  no  doubt  preferred  to  transfer 
into  verse  the  materials  thus  ready  to  his  hand  rather  than  to  work  them  out  for 
himself.  In  the  astronomical  portion  we  meet  with  numerous  errors  (LIdblkk, 
Abh.  d.  Berl.  Ak.  a.  1882,  137  ;  Hoffman*,  die  Auf-  und  Xiedergiinge  etc.,  Trieste 
1879),  which  existed  only  in  part  in  his  authorities.  Elsewhere  too  in  this*  poet, 
who  cared  more  for  the  form  than  for  the  subject,  we  meet  with  numerous  blunders, 
cf.  e.g.  GXick,  Phil.  41,  450.  Perhaps  Ovid  may  have  made  use  of  Eratosthenes' 
Karajrfpia^oi  for  the  legends  connect**!  with  the  celestial  bodies.  See  CRobf.ht  on 
Eratosth.  eatast,  29.  Against  CurHClskx,  Varronianae  doctrinae  (from  the  anti- 
quity div.  et  hum.)  quaenam  in  Ovidii  fast,  extent  vestigia,  Berl.  1880,  see  GXick, 
phil.  An*.  11,  182  ;  Phil.  40,  380.  ARiesb,  JB.  1881  2,  89.  Ovid  besides  probably 
turned  to  account  (especially  in  some  poetical  artifices)  Kallimachos1  Afna 
(HPbtkrs  ed.  1,  p.  15.  RFobsteb,  Raub  d.  Perseph.  76.  ERhode,  gr.  Rom.  87). 
Are  there  traces  of  Livy  being  used?  see  KSchknkl,  ZfoG.  11,  401.  It  is  possible 
that  the  choice  of  this  subject  may  have  been  suggested  by  the  unfinished  fifth  book 
of  Propertius  (Mebkel  1.1.  p.  ccxlvii  i).  Cf. §  246, 2.  The  elegiac  form  shows  itself 
to  be  in  many  ways  less  appropriate  to  the  descriptive  subject. — On  calendars 
drawn  tip  in  accordance  with  Ovid's  Fasti  (extant  in  MisS.)  see  Mebkel  pref.  to  his 
ed.  p.  liii  and  GBoissiek,  rev.  de  phil.  8,  55. 

7.  Manuscripts:  Vatic. -R*»gin.  1709  (Petavianus)  s.  X,  also  Vatic.  3262 
(Ursinianus)  s.  XI,  Monac.  8122  (Mallerstorfiensis)  s.  XII/XIII;  besides  thes.-, 
later  manuscripts,  often  much  interpolated.  Mebkel  p.  cclxxi.  HPktf.k,  disp. 
crit.  de  Ov.  fastis,  Meissen  1877.  VLoeks,  de  tribus  Ov.  fast.  codd.  MSS.  (with 
var.  lect.  of  the  cod.  Trevir.),  Treves  1857.  CMFhanckex,  cod.  Fonteinii  ap.  Mer- 
kelium  in  fast.,  Mnemos.  12,  292. — FKmCc.kr,  de  Ov.  fast,  recenseudis.  Rostock 
1887. 

a  More  recent  editions  of  the  Fasti  by  GEGirbig  (Lps.  1812-14  II)  and  es- 
pecially by  RMxbk el  (ed.  et  interpr.,  Berlin  1841).  Explained  by  H  Peter,  Lpz.1 
1879  U.— Text  by  OGItulibg,  Prague  1883.  With  notes  by  TKeiuhtlky,  Lond. 
1848,  FAPalky,  Lond.'  1888,  GHHallav,  Lond.  1881.  Criticism  and  explanation  : 
OKbeusslkb  (Bautzen  1872).  HPktbb,  Lps.  1874.  EHoffmakn,  J  J.  115,  896. 
GNick,  Phil.  36,  428.  41,  445.  ARiesk,  JJ.  117,  898.  WGilbert,  ib.  117,  771.  - 
Translations  by  EFMetzokk  (Stuttg.)  and  EKlcssmaxx  {Stuttg.  1859).  WvTiffels- 
eibcii,  BerL  1873. 
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9.  In  the  time  immediately  preceding  his  exile  Ovid  composed  an  elegy  on  the 
death  of  Messalla  (§  222,  1)-,  Font.  1,  7,  30  cui  no*  .  .  dedimut  medio  scri^to 
canenda  foro. 

250.  During  his  exile  Ovid  wrote  in  702/9-765/12  his  five 
books  of  Tristia,  and  the  continuation  of  them  in  the  four  books 
of  Epistles  ex  Ponto,  composed  with  failing  powers  and  hopes 
and  with  less  care,  from  7G5/12  nearly  until  the  death  of  the 
poet;  then  Ibis,  an  abusive  poem  in  elegiac  metre,  in  imitation 
of  Kallimachos,  against  an  anonymous  person  at  Rome  who 
endeavoured  to  injure  the  interests  of  the  exile.  The  panegyric 
poems  on  Augustus  and  Tiberius  (one  on  the  former  in  the  native 
G-etic  dialect)  composed  also  at  Tomi,  have  not  come  down  to  us  ; 
the  didactic  poem  on  fish  (Hal ieutica),  in  imitation  of  Greek 
originals,  was  left  incomplete  by  the  author. 

1.  Chronology  of  the  trist.  and  epp.  ex  Ponto,  recipients  of  the  letters  (whose 
names,  though  disguised  in  the  tristia,  are  mentioned  in  ex  Ponto,  n.  2):  HBrandks, 
JJ.  115,  350.  CSchhauer,  J.T.  115,  816;  131.  187.  EMkvkk,  ZfGW.  32,  44H. 
ThMattiiiah,  JJ.  129,  206.  HSchi:lz,  quaestt.  Ovid.,  Greifsw.  1883.  GGkahkr, 
tiunestt.  Ovid.,  Elb  rf.  1881;  Unterss.  ttb.  Ov.  Briefe  aus  d.  Verbann.,  Elberf. 
1881.  BLohkxt/,  de  amicorum  in  Ov.  trist.  person  is,  Lpz.  1881.  GWahtbsukrg, 
quaestt.  Ovid,  de  trist.  Ibid,  epp  ex  Ponto  temporibus.  Berl.  1884.  The  separate 
tristia  are  arranged  chronologically,  the  books  were  published  sep.arat.ely:  I 
during  the  journey,  in  the  spring  of  762/9  a.d.,  II  consisting  of  a  letter  to 
Augustus  in  self-defence,  elaborated  with  much  care  and  skill,  and  closing  with 
the  petition  that  a  more  endurable  place  of  banishment  may  b:*  assigned  to  him, 
written  at  Tomi  in  the  end  of  762/9;  III  763/10;  IV  commencement  of  76-1/11 
(cf.  4,  7,  1);  V  commencement  of  765/12  (cf.  5,  10.  1)  describes  Ovid's  departure 
from  Rome.  The  poet's  letters  to  his  wife  are  esfjecially  touching  (1,  6.  3,3.  4, 
3.  5.  5.  11.  11). 

For  trist.  1,5,  11-3,  7,  1  and  4,  1,  12-4,  7,  5  the  most  important  MS.  is  the 
Laurent ianus  olim  8.  Marci  223  s.  XI,  for  the  rest  of  the  work  especially  the 
Guelfcrbyt.  Gud.  192  s.  XIII  and  Vatic.  1606  s.  XIII.  FTank,  de  tristibus  Ov. 
recensendis,  Greifsw.  1879.— Separate  editions  by  RMerksl  (Berl.  1837),  VLokrs 
(Tn>ves  1839).  B.  I  by  SGOwex,  LomL  1885.  Libri  V  rec,  SGOwks.  Lend.  1889. 
— Contributions  to  research  and  criticism  on  the  manuscripts:  JPBixskkld,  qu. 
Ov.  crit.  I  limn  1853.  II  Cologne  1855.  Ill  RhM.  14.  39 :  obss.  Ov.,  Bonn  I860. 
REhwai  n.  ad.  hist,  carmm.  Ovid,  recensiouemque  symbb.,  Gotha  1889.— Transla- 
tion by  HWolk-kl  (Stuttg.  1858)  and  ABkro  (with  Pont.,  Ibis  and  Halieut.,  Stuttg. 
1SUV. 

2.  The  epistles  ex  Ponto,  mostly  of  705/12,  at  first  published  separately,  were 
afterwards  brought  out  collectively  in  three  books  766/13.  Pont.  3,  9,  51  uec  liber 
ut  tin et,  serf  uli  sua  cuiijuc  dairlur  littera,  projtoaitum  curtu/ue  nottra  fuit.  pout  modo 
eoilrcta*,  utcuvi/ue  nine  online,  iunxi :  hoc  ojm«  elect  um  ne  mihi  forte  ]wte».  The 
later  epistles  (down  to  769,' 16)  were  added  as  b.  1  (perhaps  only  after  the  death 
of  Ovid).  On  the  relation  of  this  work  to  the  Tristia  see  Pont.  1,  1,  16  non  minim 
hot:  illo  li  i*te  ijuod  ante  dedi.    rclrna  idem  tituto  dijf'ert,  ct  epi*tola  cui  tit  nou  occultato 
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nomine  miasa  (lord.  Ovid's  store  of  words  is  quite  inexhaustible,  and  he  has  done 
his  best  in  point  of  variation,  yet  the  nature  of  the  subject  does  not  admit  of  much 
variety.  Repetitions  and  slight  mistakes  of  all  kinds,  in  thought,  diction,  and 
metre,  are  not  rare  in  these  productions  of  melancholy.  His  flattery  and  adula- 
tion surpass  all  bounds. 

Manuscripts  (besides  the  Wolfenbuttel  fragment  b.  VI /VII)  Hamburg,  s. 
XII,  Mnnac.  381  (4  Bavaricus ')  s.  XII/XUI  and  Monac.  19-176,  concerning  them 
see  OKoun.  Strehlen  187-1.— Ov.  ex  Ponto  1.  IV,  ad  codd.  fidem  apparatu  crit.  instr. 
OKorx,  Lps.  1808  (cf.  OKohn,  zur  Hss.-Kunde  der  Br.  ex  P..  Wesel  1866;  de  codd. 
duobus  carmm.  Ov.  ex  Ponto  Monac,  Strehlen  1871 ;  de  carm.  Ov.  ex  P.  compos, 
atrophica,  RhM.  22,  201).  B.  I  by  CHKeexe,  Lond.  1887.— BDixter,  de  Ov.  ex  P. 
libris.  Grimma  1858.  65  II. — Translated  by  HWOlkfel  (with  introduction  and 
notes,  Stuttg.  1858)  and  ABero  (see  n.  1).— OEJacobi,  de  syntaxi  in  Ov.  trist.  et 
.•pp.  ex  P.,  Lyck  1870.  ARothmaler,  emend.  Ov.  (on  Tr.  and  ex  P.),  Nordhaus-n 
1871. 

3.  The  title  of  Ibis  was  taken  from  a  similar  poem  of  Kali i machos  against 
A|«llonios  of  Rhodes  (v.  55).  It  was  written  after  the  50th  year  of  the  ]»oet  (v.  1 
luttru  bis  iam  mihi  quinque  peracti*)  in  Tumi  (v.  6.  11  et  aL)  during  the  lifetime 
of  Augustus  (v.  23)  and  before  the  composition  of  Pont.  4,  14 ;  of.  14  exstat  atlhuc 
nemo  saucius  ore  meo.  Riese's  ed.  3,  vn.  GWartexbero,  quacstt.  Ov.  112. 
ThMatthias,  JJ.  129,212.  The  name  of  the  person  attacked  is  at  first  withheld 
( v.  9.  51. 61.  637),  though  there  are  threatsof  sul*>equent  iambic  poems  with  mention 
of  the  name  (v.  53.  641).  From  v.  19  (debuerat)  we  might  infer  him  to  have  been 
a  relation  or  former  friend  of  Ovid.  The  incongruity  between  the  elegiac  metre 
{which  was  uspd  also  by  Kallimachos  in  liis  Ibis)  and  the  subject  is  admitted  by 
Ovid  himself  (v.  46),  as  well  as  the  fact  that  Kallimachos'  a  tuba  g  e  *  and  obscure 
{raecat)  subjects  (especially  those  taken  from  mythology)  were  not  in  general  his 
business  (v.  57-60).  Against  OSchxeioer.  Callimach.  2,  278  ARiese,  JJ.  109,  877 
argues  pertinently.    In  general  see  Ellis  pref.  to  his  ed. 

Manuscripts:  Turon.,  Cantabrig.,  both  a.  XII,  Vindob,  s.  XII/XIII,  AMaao, 
de  Ibidis  Ov.  codd.,  Berne  1887. — On  the  confused  and  almost  useless  scholia  to  the 
Ibis  (in  Mkrkki.  p.  460,  of  saec.  VI/ VII)  see  REiiwam>,  de  schol.  qui  est  ad  Ov. 
I  bin,  Gotha  1876.  JGekfckex,  die  Kallimachuscitate  der  IbLs-Scholien,  Herm.  25, 
1*1.  Editions  with  the  Tristia  ;  especially  by  RMehkkl  (with  a  prolusiu  ad  Ibin,  p. 
333).  Separate  edition  :  ex  novis  codd.  oiL, scholia  vet.,  commentarium  add.  REli.is, 
Oxf.  1881  (supplementary  notes:  journ.  of  phil.  1885,  93).  Criticism:  MSchmidt, 
RIiM.  20,  457.  KSchexki.,  ZfoG.  34.  259.— Translated  (with  Halieut  and  Nux)  by 
HWolkkel  (Stuttg.  1867)  and  others. 

4.  The  fragment  (180  hexam.)  on  fishes,  in  the  Vienna  MS.  entitled  versus  Ocidi 
tie  piicibui  et  /«■  n'jr  (this  addition  on  ae<*>unt  of  auiinals  b^ing  mentioned  vs. 
19-81),  was  known  to  Pliny  as  Ovidi  Halieutica,  and  only  as  a  fragment.  Ovid  has 
treated  drily  and  without  much  success  the  thankless  subject-matter,  which  is  not, 
a*  Pliny  (see  below)  asserts,  peculiar  to  the  author  and  based  on  j>ersonal  observa- 
tion of  the  fish,  but  is  derived  simply  from  Greek  books.  Notwithstanding  this, 
ami  in  spite  of  much  that  is  strange  in  diction  and  metrical  construction,  the 
genuineness  of  the  poem  is  undoubted. — Plix.  NH.  82,  11  m'xhi  videntur  mira  et 
quae  Ovid iu-n  jnrodidit  pitrium  inyenia  in  to  volumine  quod  HaUeulieon  inxcribitur ; 
ib.  152  hi»  adicicmux  ab  Ovidio  posit  a  nonxina  (animalia  Birt)  quae  apud  neminem 
alium  reperiuntur,  sed  forta&sii  in  Ponto  nascentia,  ubi  id  vol u men  supreme  suit 
temporibu*  ineohavit.  In  the  list  of  his  authorities  for  b.  81  ex  .  .  .  Ovidio 
and  for  b.  32  ex    .    .    .   Ovidio  poela.    In  the  (ace  of  these  passage*  to  allow  aa 
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we  must,  that  Pliny  was  acquainted  with  the  identical  poem  of  which  a  fragment 
is  preserved  to  us,  and  yet  to  assert  on  the  other  hand  that  this  was  a  forgery  de- 
liberately written  under  the  name  of  Ovid  about  the  middle  of  the  1st  cent.,  is 
an  inadmissible  evasion  which  is  not  made  more  plausible  by  a  reference  to  the 
supposed  Vergilian  Culex.— The  best  MSS.  Vindob.  277  (Sannaearianus)  s.  IX  and 
Paris.  8071  (Thuaneus)  s.  IX/X :  an  edition  (with  Grattius  and  others;  see  §  258, 
1)  by  MIIaupt,  Lpz.  1888.  Already  Murbtus  and  others  doubted  Ovid's  author- 
ship. See  also  WHartkl,  ZfoG.  17,  334  and  esp.  ThBirt,  de  Halieuticis  Ovidio 
poetae  falso  adscriptis,  Berl.  1877 ;  cf.  the  same  writer's  antikes  Buchwesen  298. 
The  genuineness  was  defended  by  AZingerlk,  kl.  philol.  Abhandl.  (Innsbr.  1877) 
2,  1 ;  cf.  ib.  114 ;  and  ZfoG.  80,  178. 

5.  A  poem  on  Tiberius'  triumph  (16  Jan.  766/18,  HSchclz  1.1. 15),  accompanied 
by  Pont.  3,  4  (to  Bufinus).    Cf.  ib.  2,  5,  27.    KSchradeb,  JJ.  139,  213. 

6.  In  point  of  linguistic  interest  we  may  regret  the  loss  of  the  Getie  poem 
in  honour  of  Augustus,  his  successor,  and  his  family,  on  which  see  ex  Pont.  4,  13, 
19 ;  cf.  3,  2,  40;  see  also  trist.  8,  14,  48. 

7.  For  another  poem  on  the  death  of  Augustus  see  Pont.  4,  6,  17  ;  cf.  4,  9,  131. 

251.  The  authority  enjoyed  by  Ovid  during  the  first  century 
of  the  Christian  era  in  the  schools  of  the  rhetoricians  and  still 
longer  with  the  poets,  as  well  as  the  smoothness  and  ease  of  his 
verse,  were  the  reason  that  at  an  early  time  and  also  in  the 
Middle  Ages  many  productions,  especially  in  elegiacs,  were 
ascribed  to  his  name.  Such  productions  of  ancient  date,  ami 
belonging  to  a  good  period,  are  the  elegy  entitled  Nux  and  the 
Consolatio  ad  Liviam  ;  in  the  Middle  Ages  jocular  poems 
such  as  the  Elegia  de  pulice,  de  vetula,  the  verses  de  philomela 
and  others. 

1.  The  philosopher  Seneca  shows  his  intellectual  affinity  with  Ovid  in  his 
predilection  for  quoting  him,  e.g.  beuef.  4,  14,  1.  5,  15,  8.  nat.  quuest.  2,  44,  1. 
8,  1,  1.  8,  20,  3.  3,  26,  4.  The  frequent  quotations  from  Ovid  in  Quintilian  show 
his  great  authority  in  the  schools  of  the  rhetoricians  of  the  period.  The  later 
poets  imitated  Ovid  industriously  (trist.  4, 10,  55  ulque  ego  maiores,  *ic  me  coiner* 
minorea),  e.g.  the  Priapea,  Mauilius,  Seneca,  Lucanus,  Calpurnius  (paneg.  ad 
Pisonem),  Silius  Italicus  (Homerus  latinus),  Statius,  Martial  is  and  many  others. 
Cf.  also  LMCllkr,  de  re  metr.  186. — The  (perhaps  incomplete)  inscription  Qvuli- 
anu*  potta  hie  ijuietcit  CIL.  10.  6271  Wilm.  2480  refers  to  an  imitator  of  Ovid  (cf. 
§  231,  8). 

2.  In  the  Middle  Ages  especially  the  Metamorphoses  (see  §  249,  2),  the  Ars 
and  the  Heroides  were  much  read,  employed  and  imitated:  see  KBahtscu,  Al- 
brecht  von  Halberstadt  und  Ovid  im  Mittelalter,  Quedlinb.  1861.  HDuxoer,  die 
Sage  vom  tmjanischen  Kriege  (Drisd.  1869)  p.  49.  53  and  elsewhere.  See  also 
below  n.  6.  ad  tin. 

3.  No.  8  of  the  P  r  i  a  p  e  a  (§  254,  5)  is  attributed  by  Sen.  controv.  1.  2,  22  (p.  92 
K.)  to  Ovid  {Ovidianum  illud  '  inepia  loci  \  a  passage  found  Pi  iap.  3,  8\     It  is  pot- 
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sible  that  other  pieces  of  that  collection  are  by  Ovid  (cf.  Wernicke,  Priapei.  p. 
120-124.    126-181),  though  it  is  impossible  to  identify  them  with  certainty. 

4.  The  elegy  of  N  u  x  (in  182  lines,  P.  Ovidii  Xanonis  liber  nucis  in  the  Laur.) 
somewhat  diffuse  and  rhetorically  ornate  (e.  g.  v.  108.  175),  but  pure  and  fluent  in 
metrical  construction  and  in  parts  of  graceful  style.  The  subject  is  a  develop- 
ment of  a  Greek  theme  (anth.  Pal.  9,  3),  being  the  complaint  of  a  nut-tree  concern- 
ing ill-treatment,  with  mournful  reflections  on  better  times  and  manners  (e.  g.  v. 
23).  Caeaar  .  .  deue  v.  142.  Nothing  prevents  us  from  assigning  the  composi- 
tion of  this  poem  to  a  time  soon  after  Ovid.  LMCller,  de  re  metr.  49 ;  ARiksk 
JJ.  101, 282.  According  to  Wilamowitz  1.1.  400  it  is  a  manifestum  indicium  against 
Ovid's  authorship  that  muterum  Mud  '  forsitan,  quod  .  .  .  Ovidius  cowtanler 
vitavil  should  occur  in  the  poem  :  it  is  unfortunate  that  Ovid  uses  the  proscribed 
forsitan  more  than  eighty  times  (AKuxz,  Ov.  de  medic,  fac.  p.  54).  WFroiixkk, 
Phil.  Suppl.  5,  46  takes  it  to  be  a  youthful  work  of  Ovid.  The  earliest  MS.  is  a 
Laur.  s.  XI  (§  250,  1).  Printed  e.  g.  with  a  commentary  by  FLini>emaxn,  Zittau 
1844.  New  critical  revision  by  UvWilamowitz,  commentt.  Moinmsen.  890  and 
EBahrexs  PLM.  1.  90.  Supplements  to  the  collation  of  the  Laur.  AUiesk,  JB.  1878, 
2,  160.  GGoktz,  quaestt.  misc.  Ill,  Jena  1889,  p.  vii.— Translated  by  HWOlvfkl 
see  §  250,  3  ad  fin.). 

5.  P.  Oridii  Xasonis  consolatio  ad  Liviam  Augustam  de  morte  Druii 
Xeronis,Jilii  eiu*,  qui  in  Germanio  morbo periit :  this  poem  is  extant  in  a  few  quit** 
late  MSS.  (Dread.,  Laur.  30,  2,  Urbinas  358,  Brit.  11973,  Ottobon.  1469,  all  s.  XV  ; 
see  on  this  subject  KSchenkl,  Wien.  Stud.  2,  56.  7,  339,  where  are  also  the  complete 
collations),  and  is  printed  in  the  ed.  Komaua  of  Ovid's  works,  a.  1471  (not  however 
in  the  contemporary  Bononiensis),  in  the  Veneta  of  1472  and  subsequently:  most 
recently  in  MHaufts  op.  1,  315  and  EBahrexr'  PLM.  1,  101.  In  the  Laur.  86,  2 
there  is  a  vita  Ovidii,  in  which  we  read  concerning  the  consolatio  as  a  poem  by 
Ovid:  quae  nuper  inventa  eat  (see  H Loser  1.1.  427).  This  is  a  rhetorical  exercise 
by  a  petty  imitator  of  Ovid  anil  Propertius,  and  also  of  Tibullus  and  Vergil,  who 
had  before  him  Seneca's  consolationes  {§  289,  4,  6.  11.  12) ;  it  is  very  similar  to  the 
first  elegy  on  Maecenas  (§  229,  3),  and  probably  also  datts  from  the  first  century. 
KWagxeh,  de  Martiale  imitatore,  KOnigsb.  IStfO.  44  supposes  that  tho  author  of 
this  elegy  on  Maecenas  intends  by  its  opening  words  Dejieram  iuveni*  triad  modo 
carmine  fata  to  desiguate  himself  as  the  author  of  the  consolatio.  Haiti  (Epicedion 
Drusi,  Lps.  1819  =  op.  1,  315)  hold  the  jioeui  to  have  b.*en  composed  by  some 
Italian  scholar  of  the  15th  cent.,  because  up  to  the  present  time  no  early  MSS.  of  it 
have  been  discovered  and  the  poem  shows  an  absence  of  all  positive  information 
which  might  not  l>e  derived  from  well-known  writers  (see  however  hargua  3JSG 
and  Darius  Apjmlia  388),  etc.  See  for  the  contrary  view  FThAdlkr,  de  Ovidii 
oonsolat.  etc.,  Anclam  1851  and  esp.  EHi  dnkk,  Herm.  18,  145.  427 ;  cf.  besides 
FBGchelkb,  phil.  Kritik  (Bonn  1878)  21.  EBaurexs,  PLM.  1,  97.  KS<  hekkl  1.1. 
See  in  addition  Gkuppk,  Aeacus  157,  JMaiily,  de  Drusi  atq.  Maecen.  epicediis  etc., 
Bis.  1873.  HNettleshii*,  the  latinity  of  epic.  Dr.,  Transact,  of  Oxf.  phil.  soc. 
1*6/86,  16.  OHiKSCHfKLD,  Berl.  SBer.  1886,  1161.  WWildino,  de  aetate  conso- 
Jationis  ad  Li  v.  deque  cur  mm.  consolatoriorum  ap.  Gr.  et  Rom.  hist.,  Marb.  1889. 

6.  A  collection  of  most  of  the  spurious  Ovidiana  in  Goldast,  Catalecta  Ovidii, 
Francof.  1610.  Of  mediaeval  origin  are  the  lines  de  philomela  (§23,3),  de  pedi- 
culo,  de  medicamine  aurium  (MS.  in  Berne,  Sinker  1,  543.  Hagex  429),  de  pulice 
(by  Ofilius  Sergianus)  and  the  three  books  de  v  e  t  u  1  a  (HCocheri  s,  la  Vielie,  ou  les 
derniers  amours  d'Ovide,  poeme  franeais  du  XIV  aiecle  etc.,  precede  de  recherches 
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sor  l'auteur  de  Vetula.  Paris,  1861).  De  analo  and  Snmninm  are  in  Ovm.  am.  2. 
15  and  3,  5  though  they  have  frequently  been  copied  with  spurious*  pieces  in  MSS. 
(  f.  KBartscb.  Albr.  v.  Halberst  p.  iv.— Tables  of  contents  for  the  Y»-rgilLin  poems 
wrongly  attributed  to  Ovid  :  §  231,  8.  Cf.  ROpitz,  Lps.  Stud,  6,  298.  Various 
works  on  Ovid  during  the  Middle  Ages  in  HSiSedlm  ayeb.  Wien.  Stud.  6,  142;  also 
J  He emh,  Zff.G.  32,  415. 

7.  Collective  editions  e.g.  by  GBersmaxx  (Lps.  1582  sqq.  cum  notis  varr., 
Frankf.  1601),  by  DHeixsiub  (Leid.  1629  III),  but  esp.  by  Xicolacs  Heissics  (Am- 
stelod.  l*fc»2.  ltifvs.  the  b»-*t  in  1  *  >>  1  III;  rum  Heinsii  notis  in  tegris  (these  have  also 
ap|*earvd  separately)  cur.  JFFisciiee,  Lps.  1758  II  (with  ind.  verbb.),  illustr.  DCbis- 
vimvh  in  us.  Delphini,  Lyons  16-J9  IV  (vol.  4  ind.  verbb.),  ed.  PBcbmax  (cum  notis 
variorum,  Amstelod.  1727  IV  [with  ind.  verbb.];  praefatio,  ib.  1756);  cum  notis 
variorum,  Oxf.  1*27  V  (in  it  are  RBehti.ey';*  M.S.  not*?  .  Fii>t  met  helical  revision 
with  praefationes  criticae  by  RMebkel  (and  REiiwald,  Lps.  4  1888  sqq.  III). — Ed. 
AKkise,  Lpz.*  18X>  f*«jq.  III.  Ed.  OGOthlixg.  HStSedljiayek,  AZix<;erle,  Prague 
1883  sqq. — Critu  i-m  \>  — *i.b->  what  is  cit<-d  above)  Maovio,  adv.  2,  66.  Bkbgk,  op.  1, 
655.  AZixokhi.e,  kl.  phil.  Abhh.  3  (Innsbr.  1882),  a5.  JRappold,  ZfOG.  32,  401. 
801  and  many  other  treatises.  Literary  reviews  of  Ovid  by  ARiese  and  REiiwald, 
JB.  1873,  137.  1874/75  1,  229.  1876  2,  97.  1877  2,  20.  1878  2,  241.  1881  2,  72. 
1**2  2,  157.  1885  2,  125. 

252.  Among  those  friends  of  Ovid,  who  attempted  poetical 
composition,  the  oldest  are  the  epic  poet  Ponticns,  who  was  also 
on  friendly  terms  with  Propertius,  the  translator  Tuticanus,  Macer, 
who  was  somewhat  younger,  and  wrote  an  epic  poem  on  the 
Trojan  legends,  and  Sabinus,  the  author  of  answers  to  the 
heroic  Epistles  of  Ovid  and  of  a  work  resembling  his  Fasti ;  then 
also  Cornelius  Severus,  an  epic  poet  who  chose  his  subject  from 
the  history  of  the  time  (bellum  siculum) ;  Albinovanus  Pedo, 
the  author  both  of  a  Theseis  and  of  an  epic  poem  on  a  subject 
derived  from  contemporary  history,  as  well  as  of  epigrams ;  and 
others.  Outside  of  this  circle,  Rabirius  and  Sextilius  Ena  of 
Corduba  chose  their  material  from  the  recent  Civil  Wars.  Most 
of  the  epic  poets,  however,  followed  the  track  of  the  Alexandrines, 
and  besides  Homer  the  Cyclic  poets  were  also  made  use  of.  Epic 
poems  of  this  kind  on  mythological  subjects  were  written  by 
Iullus  Antonius  and  Largus,  Camerinus,  Lupus,  Abronius  Silo, 
and  others. 

L  The  principal  source  of  information  on  the  poets  contemporary  with  Ovid  is 
ex  Ponto  4,  1<>,  a  poem  which,  however,  gives  only  indirect  allusions  and  is  obscure 
and  corrupt  in  parts  (on  its  construction  see  Ebwalo  1.1.).  In  general  8>ie  th« 
1 1  -••utises  (cited  §  250,  1)  by  GGhAbeb,  GWabtexbebo,  BLobente  and  by  OHexniu 
(§  217,2  ad  fin.)  and  also  REbwm  i>.  .MS.  1KV,  2,  140.— Trist.  4,  10,  47  PonticuM 
heroo,  Bawu  quoque  clartu  tamtto,  dulcia  convirtut  mcvibra  fuere  mei.  An  allusion 
bo  the  kit!  BE  PbAt.  1.  16,21  vclivoiiqne  maris  rates,  rui  credere 

•>i&  carmina  caerultos  compotttU**  d*os  (this  is  disputed  by  OH  At  he,  earm.  ep.  p. 
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19).  That  be  wrote  a  Thebaid  appears  from  Prop.  1,  7,  1  dum  tibi  Cad  meat  diettn- 
tnr,  Pontics,  Thebae  armaque  fraternae  tristia  militiae,  alqne,  ita  aim  Jelix,  primo 
contendU  Jlomero  etc.  cf.  ib.  9,  9  quid  tibi  nunc  misero  prodest  grace  dicere  carmen 
aut  Amphioniae  moenia  Acre  lyraef  It  may  be  inferred  that  he  imitated  Antimachos. 
He  seems  to  have  been  still  living  when  Ovid  wrote  Pont.  4,  16. 

2.  Tutu-anna  is  mentioned  as  a  friend  in  youth  and  a  contemporary  of  Ovid, 
ex  Pont.  4,  12,  20.  Besides  this  letter,  4,  14  is  also  addressed  to  him,  both  with  the 
observation  that  the  trochaic  measure  of  the  name  did  not  agree  with  dactylic 
metre.  Hence  his  name  is  avoided  ib.  4,  16,  27  et  qui  Maeoniam  Phaeacida  vcrtil 
(the  translator  of  the  story  of  Nausikaa).  But  that  he  is  meant  appears  from  ib. 
4,  12,27  dignam  Maeoniis  Pbaeacida  condere  chartis  cum  te  Pieridea  perdocuere  deae. 
lb.  v.  25  shows  that  he  was  very  strict  in  point  of  form. 

3.  Macer  (who  should  be  distinguished  from  the  earlier  didactic  poet  of  the 
same  name,  §  223,  4)  was  Ovid's  companion  in  his  travels  in  Asia  and  Sicily  (Pont. 
2,  10,  21.  81).  He  calls  him  Macus,  Pont.  4,  16,  6,  and  he  seems  to  have  treated 
the  legends  antecedent  to  the  Iliad,  i.e.  Antehomerica  (am.  2,  18,  1  carmen  ad 
iratum  dum  tu  perducis  Achillen primaque  iu  rails  indui*  arma  viri*,no»,  Macer,  .  .  . 
etssamus),  cf.  Pont.  2,  10,  13  tu  canis  aeierno  quidquid  restabat  Jlomero,  nc  careant 
gumma  troica  belta  monu),  no  doubt  in  imitation  of  the  Cyclic  poet*;  cf.  Hesxio  1.1. 
(see  n.  1)  22.  REiiwald,  JB.  18S5  2,  142.  He  is  perhaps  identical  with  the  Macer 
mentioned  by  Quint.  6,  3,  96  (see  above  §  228,  4  ad  fin.).  The  opinion  (of  Weiiss- 
dobp  and  others)  is  probable  that  he  is  identical  with  (the  grandson  of  the  Pom- 
peian  Theophanesof  Mytilene)  Pompeius  Macer,  to  whom  Augustus  ordinandas 
bybliothecas  delegaverat  (Sukt.  Iul.  56  extr.).  Perhaps  he  may  also  have  been  a 
grammarian  ;  Prise.  GL.  2,  18,  9  auclorilas  quoque  tarn  Varronis  quam  Macri  teste 
Censorino  nec  k  nee  q  nec  u  in  numero  adhibel  lUterarum.  The  son  of  this  Macer 
was  probably  the  praetor  of  76b/15  a.d.  (Tac.  ann.  1,  72,  cf.  6,  18  praetorius),  who 
together  with  his  father  (illustris  eques  rom.,  Tac.  ann.  6,  18)  died  a  voluntary 
death,  a.  780/33  a.d. 

4.  Ovid.  am.  1,  18,  27  meat  Sa  binu  s.  Pont.  4, 16, 18  et  qui  Penclopae  rescribere 
iussil  Ulixen  (cf.  am.  2, 18,  27),  .  .  .  quujue  suam  f  trisemem  im]#rfcctumque  dierum 
(Glaskk,  RhM.  1,437)  de*eruit  celeri  morte  Sabinus  opus.  Hence  it  appears  that  the 
epic  poem,  the  title  of  which  is  corrupt,  was  actually  finished.  In  point  of  chron- 
ology he  might  be  the  Sabinus  mentioned  by  Hon.  ep.  1,  5,  27.  His  gentile  name 
is  not  known.    Cf.  §  2-18,  3  (1.  12)  and  4. 

5.  Qcikt.  10,  1,  89  Cornelius  Sever  us,  eliamsi  v#rsijicalor  quam  porta  melior,  »i 
tamen  ad  exemi>lar  primi  libri  helium  Siculum  (with  Sex.  Pompeius,  a.  716/88  sqq.) 
perscripsissct,  timlicaret  sibi  iure  secundum  locum  (among  the  Roman  epic  poets). 
Valer.  Prob.  GL.  4,208,  16  Cornelius  Secerus  rerum  romanarum  lib.  J  dicit  ' pelayum 
ponlumque  movcri."  As  Ovid.  Pont.  4,  16,  9  alludes  only  to  a  carmen  regale  which 
Severua  Latio  dedit  (cf.  Pont.  4,  2,  1 ;  see  below),  the  b.  sic.  probably  formed  part  of 
these  res  romanae.  GWartkxbero,  quaestt.  Ovid.,  Berl.  1884,  100  takes  a  different 
view.  From  this  epic  may  be  the  quotation  in  Sen.  suas.  2,  12,  the  awwSd&tw*  in 
Scuol.  Pers.  1,  95,  the  quotations  in  Cuaris.  GL.  1, 80,  7.  81,  16  (  -  GL.  7,  291,  8). 
86,  7.  100,  24.  107,  29  (=  GL.  5,  590,  23).  Diomf.d.  GL.  1,  378,  2.  schol.  Bkk.n.  ad 
Luc.  9,  402,  as  well  as  the  description  of  Aetna  mentioned  by  Sek.  ep.  79,  5  (cf. 
App.  b.  c.  5,  117).  From  the  same  also  the  25  eloquent  and  elegant  hexameters  on 
the  death  of  Cicero  in  Skx.  suas.  6,  26  (with  the  introductory  observation  :  ntmo  c* 
tot  disertissimis  vie  is  melius  Ciceronis  mortem  deflevit  quam  Severn*  Cornelius).  A 
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line  given  without  special  mention  of  the  author  in  an  incomplete  passage  of 
Char  is.  GL.  1,  105,  19,  by  collation  with  grainxn.  de  dub.  nom.  6L.  5,  588,  2,  has 
l>een  proved  to  belong  to  Cornelius  (Severus;  cf.  ib.  588,  26.  590,  1).  This  line  is 
in  Charisius  followed  by  the  words:  cuiu*  (Corn.  S.jv.)  moveremur.  inquit  Plinim*, 
auctoritate,  ti  quidquam  eo  carmine  pueriliut  dixittet.  Diomkd.  GL.  1,  375,  22  is 
doubtful,  where  after  Severus  the  quotation  given  by  Pbisciax.  GL.  2,  510,  21  but 
corruptly,  (in  VIII  de  statu  *uo  ad  quern  etc.)  seems  to  have  been  lost  j  this  quota- 
tion has  not  yet  been  put  into  any  metrical  form  such  as  would  agree  with  the 
well-known  elegance  of  Corn.  Sew,  whence  we  may  perhaps  ascribe  it  to  Cassius 
Sev.  (§  2G7,  11);  lastly  Severus' claim  to  two  anonymous  hexain<-t»-rs  in  Chabis. 
GL.  1,  287,  4  is  quite  uncertain.  Ovm.  ex  Pont.  4,  2  is  addressed  to  Corn.  Sev.  (v. 
1  o  votes  maynorum  maxime  regum  ;  11  fertile  jxcitu  habe*  interque  Ilelirona  eoltnte* 
ulteriu*  nutli  provenit  itta  aegea,  i.e.  earmina),  and  so  perhaps  is  1,  8  (v.  2  part  animae 
magna,  Severe,  meae.  25  o  iucunde  aodalia),  though  4,  2  Ovid  apologises  eiu«  ad  hue 
nom  en  nostros  taeuixae  libelloa  (v.  3).  In  general  see  "Wkhxsdork,  PLM.  4,  25;  the 
fragments  ib.  217  and  FPU.  352.— JBeckkb,  Zf AW.  1848,  587.  OHacbk,  de  carm. 
ep.  (Bresl.  1870)  p.  10. 

6.  Albinovanus  Pedo ;  the  correct  sequence  of  names — for  A  lbinovanus  is 
the  gentile  name,  see  EHChxkh,  ephem.  epigr.  2,  82— occurs  in  Sex.  contr.  2,  2,  12  p. 
180  and  233  K;  it  is  invert**!  Prdo  Albin.  in  Skx.  ep.  122,  15;  both  names  occur 
separately  in  Ovid,  ex  Ponto  4,  10,  4.  65 ;  elsewhere  the  jx>et  is  only  named  as  Pedo, 
his  praenomen  is  unknown.  He  is  probably  the  praef.  eqq.  Pedo  mentioned  in 
Tac.  ann.  1,  60.  Cf.  also  above  §  242,  5.  The  philosopher  Seneca  knew  him  per- 
sonally, calls  h'xm  fahulator  rleyantis*imu*  and  gives  a  specimen  of  this  gift  of  his 
for  stories  fep.  122,  15).  Another  of  his  good  stories  is  given  by  Skx.  controv.  2, 
10,  12  (p.  180  K.).  A  witty  saying  of  his  in  QrixT.  6,  8,  61.  Martial,  who  in  one 
instance  calls  liim  (/<>•'«*  (see  §  213,  2\  mentions  him  repeatedly  as  one  of  his  fore- 
runners and  a  master  of  epigram.  Cf.  also  Sidox.  Apoll.  1,  256. — He  is  enumerated 
among  the  epic  writers  by  Quixt.  10,  1,  90.  Itabiriu*  ac  Pedo  non  indigni  rognitione, 
»i  vacet.  He  wrote  a  Theseis;  see  Ovid  in  the  epistle  ex  Ponto  4, .10,  71.  75  ad- 
dressed to  Pedo  (carinime  v.  8).  Concerning  an  epic  poem  on  a  Roman  subject  see 
Sbx.  suas.  14  latini  declamatort*  in  descrijftione  Oceani  non  nimia  viguerunt.  .  .  . 
nenw  iltorum  potuil  tanto  apiritu  dicere  quant o  Pedo,  qui  navigantt  Germanico  dicit 
1  iam  pridem,  etc.'  Here  follow  28  hexameters  of  sonorous  cadence  and  rhetorical 
descriptive  style  (commented  on  by  "Wkbxbdobk,  PLM.  4,  229 ;  cf.  MHacpt,  op.  8, 
412.  TiiBkrok,  mon.  Anc.  97.  124.  OHaube,  Albin.  Pedo  12).  The  description 
refers  to  the  storm  which  the  flei-t  of  Germanicus  encountered  in  the  North-sea 
7»il>(  16  a.d.,  s-e  Tac.  ann.  2.  23;  not  to  the  expedition  of  Drusus  to  the  North-sea 
712/12  a.d.,  as  Haubr  Alb.  Pedo  21  and  others  suppose  PHoker,  d.  Feldas.  dts 
Germanicus  im  J.  16,  Festschr.  z.  B^griiss.  d.  Dessauer  Phil.-Vers.,  Bernb.  1884, 
attempts  unsuccessfully  to  prove  that  Tacitus  made  us-»  of  this  epic.  Haubf,  de 
carm.  ep.  (1870)  14  and  Albin.  Pedo  22  refers  also  to  Albinovanus  Pbisc.  GL.  2, 
8<>1,  2<»  A't'lnui  rerum  romanarum  I  (followed  by  thr-e  hexameters),  which  IS  Hot 
borne  out  by  the  twice  repeat»-d  use  of  cui  as  an  iambic.  Cf.  §  888,  8.  To  conclude 
(with  Weichkrt,  rell.  jx>ett.  3s2.  H  vt  iiE.  Albin.  Pedo  9 and  others)  from  the  epithet 
*idereu»  (Ov.  Pont.  4,  16,  6  Iliarusque  Maeer  falxwe  n.  8]  tidercusque  Pedo)  that 
Pedo  wrote  de  sideribus  is  so  much  the  less  admissible  as  Ovid  Pont.  4,  10 — where 
the  description  of  the  freezing  of  the  Pontus  should  have  been  set  down  to  Pedo's 
interest  in  n  aural  phenomena — expressly  gives  a  personal  reason  for  the  insertion 
of  tins  dead  i;  r.  65),  and  in  this  poem  mention  is  made  (not  of  the  supposed 

phenomena  bat)  only  of  the  Theseis  (v.  71)  of  Pedo.   Concerning  sidereut  cf.  the 
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passage  quoted  from  Sen.  suas.  1,  14  and  Ov.  Pont.  4, 10,  76,  also  Coi.uk.  10,  434. 
In  gen.  see  OHacbe,  zur  Kenntn.  des  Alb.  Pedo,  Fraustadt  1880. 

7.  Cams  (the  gentile  name  unknown),  the  tutor  of  the  sons  of  Germanicus 
(Pont.  4,  18,  47),  non  dubiox  infer  sodales,  vere  carus  (ib.  v.  2 ;  cf.  trist.  8,  5,  17).  On 
their  joint  studies  in  poetry  see  Pont.  4,  18,  48,.  An  allusion  to  his  epic  poem  on 
Hercules  ib.  v.  II  ami  4,  18,  7  ei  qui  Iunonem  lueaisset  in  Hercule  (by  composing 
poetry  on  him)  Carus,  lunonia  ai  non  iam  gener  (as  the  husband  of  Hebe)  ille  fortl. 
Cf.  Sen.  Here.  Oet.  1441,  and  Octavia  216.— Possibly  it  is  from  a  Heracleis  of  this 
period  that  was  derived  the  hexameter  Barbarus  aere  cavo  tubicen  dedit  .  .  . 
signa  (CIL.  4,  1069"),  which  occui"8  under  a  Pompeian  wall-painting  (Hesione  set 
free  by  Herakles  and  Telamon,  WHkluio,  campan.  Wandgem.  1132  pi.  xiv). 
REhwald,  Phil.  46,  640. 

8.  A  list  of  epic  poets  who  wrote  on  mythological  subjects  is  given  in  Ovid. 
ox  Pont.  4,  16,  17  ingtniique  *ui  did  us  cognomine  Largus,  gallica  qui  phrygium 
duxit  in  area  acnent.  quique  can  it  domito  Camerinua  ab  Ilercule  Troiam.  ib.  v.  25 
Trinacriutque  suae  Perseidas  audor,  et  audor  Tantalidae  reducia  Tyndaridosque 
Lupus.  Largus,  who  appears  to  have  written  on  the  legendary  settlement  of 
Antenor  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  is  supposed  to  be  the  faithless  friend  and  accuser  of 
Cornelius  Gallus  (§  282,  2),  called  Valerius  Largus  (Dio  58,23).  Camerinus,  whose 
subject  was  the  capture  of  Troy,  might  be  identical  with  Q.  Sulpicius  Camerinus, 
consul  762/9  a.d.  Lupus  (who  wrote  an  epic  poem  on  the  return  of  Menelaos  and 
Helena)  is  generally  identified  with  the  rhetorician  RutiliuB  Lupus  (§  270).  Tri- 
nacrius  (  —  Sieulus?)  does  not  look  like  a  proper  name;  a  Perseid  had  been  written 
among  the  Greeks  by  Choirilos  and  Musaios.  See  Mf.rkkl's  edition  of  the  Tristia 
etc.  p.  376.— The  words  of  Ovid  Pont.  4, 16, 20  concerning  Tuscus,  who  is  mentioned 
in  a  list  of  exclusively  epic  poets,  quique  sua  nomen  Phyllide  Tuscua  habet  may  mean  : 
'  Tuscus,  who  is  named  after  his  epyllion  on  the  story  of  Damophon  and  Phyllis ' 
(see  Ov.  Her.  2)  i.e.  who  has  been  surnamed  Damophon  as  though  he  were  the 
admirer  of  the  Phyllis  celebrated  in  his  poem.  In  that  case  Tuscus  should  be 
identified  with  Damophoon,  the  pseudonymous  friend  of  Propertius  (3,  22).  Cf. 
AKiksslixo,  coniecturao  Prop.,  Greifsw.  1875.  Merkel  1.1.  373  suggested  that  he 
might  be  the  grammarian  Clodius  Tuscus  (§  263,  3).  On  Iullus  Antonius  see  § 
242,  6. 

9.  Vkul.  2,  86,  8  inter  quae  [ingenia)  maxime  nostri  aevi  eminent  princeps  rat  - 
minum  Vergilius  Haiti  r  iusque  (while  Horace  is  not  mentioned  !).  Qcint.  judges 
more  sensibly  10,  1,  !K)  (above  n.  6).  Ovid.  Pont.  4,  16,  5  magnique  Iiabirius  oris. 
An  hexameter  by  Babirius  ap.  Charis.  GL.  1,  65,  9.  Other  notices  in  the  gram  in. 
de  dub.  rom.  GL.  5,  578,  7.  18.  590,  19.  Cf.  FPR.  856  and  MHalpt,  op.  1,  158. 
On  the  subject  of  his  poem  see  Sex.  benef.  6,  8,  1  egregie  mihi  videlur  M.  Antonius 
a  pud  Jiabirium  poetam  .  .  .  exdamnre  '  hoc  habeo  quodcumque  dediS  From  this 
indication  of  the  subject-matter,  he  is  supposed  by  Ciampitti  and  othei-s  to  be  the 
author  of  the  fragment  discovered  in  the  papyrus  no.  817  of  Herculaneum  (speci- 
men in  Zaxqemeistkr-Wattexiiacii's  exempl.  codd.  pi.  8;  Hayter's  copy  is  fac- 
similed in  WScorr's  fragm.  Herculanensia,  Oxf.  18S5)  on  the  battle  of  Actium 
and  the  death  of  Kleopatra ;  see  Volumina  Herculan.  (Naples  1809)  2,  7  sqq. 
JThKreyssio,  carminis  latini  de  bello  actiaco  sive  alexandrino  fragmenta,  Lps. 
1814,  and  esp.  after  his  comm.  de  Sail.  hist,  fragm.  (Meiss?n  1835)  p.  117.  AL. 
482,  cf.  2,  vi.  PLM.  1,  214.  Cf.  AWkichert,  de  L.  Vario  157,  163.  REllis,  Journ. 
of  phil.  16,  81.    Those  fragmenta  actually  exhibit  a  preference  for  the  same 
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caesura  which  is  noticed  in  the  citation  in  Sen.  1.1.  The  mention  of  Atrojios  points 
to  a  treatment  of  the  subject  similar  to  that  in  the  Aeneid  (cf.  §  228,  n.  5). 

10.  Sex.  suas.  6,27  Sextiliu*  Ena  (f)fuit  homo  ingeniosus  magi*  t/unm  rrudiiu*, 
inaequa/is  jmeta  et  plane  quibusdam  loci*  tali*  < males  esse  Cicero  (pAreh.  2H)  t'ordu- 
ltcn.if.ii  pmtax  ait,  pin  gut  quiddam  sonant  ex  atque  percgrinum.  is  Italic  ipsam  }>  ro- 
scriptionem  (of  Cicero)  recitaturus  in  domo  Messalat  Corvini  .  .  .  in  principio 
hunc  vet  sum  .  .  .  recilai'U  '  defiendus  t 'icero  est'  etc.  From  this  and  the  pm  <  din;.' 
expression  municipem  nostrum  it  appears  that  he  was  a  native  of  Cordubu. 

11.  Ovid,  ex  Pont.  4,  16,  10  tt  rum  xufttili  Priscus  uterque  Xuma.  The  con- 
nection of  the  passage  justifies  the  inference  that  lx>th  Priscus  and  Nurna  wen- 
also  epic  poets.  They  are.  however,  completely  unknown,  unless  Priscus  is  the 
Clutorius  Priscus  mentioned  by  Tacitus  and  Dio.  Tac.  ann.  8.  49  fine  anni  (21  a.d.) 
I'lutorinm  Prixcum  ei/.  rom.  jtost  celehre  carmen  quo  Germanici  suprema  defieverat 
pecunia  donatum  a  Caexarc  corripuit  delator  oliiectans  aeyro  Druso  composuisse  quod, 
si  extinct ux  esxet,  maiore  praemio  rolyaretur.  Priscus  was  immediately  put  to  death. 
Cf.  Dio  57,  20.    OHexxio,  de  Ovidii  sodalibus. 

12.  Equally  obscure  is  the  allusion  in  Ovid,  ex  Pont.  4,  16,  28  quique  aciex 
lihi/cas  t  omanaque  proelia  dixit,  et  Marius  script i  dexter  in  oinne  genus.  The  first 
would  from  this  appear  to  have  written  a  bellum  punicum.  OHauue,  de  cami. 
ep.  (1870)  18  understands  it  of  the  wars  in  Africa  with  Juba  and  the  partisans  of 
Pompey.  Pont.  4,  16,  83  is  quite  corrupt  and  not  yet  set  right  Titgron  antiqua* 
passcrque  rediret  ad  fitrbas  (so  cod.  Bavar.). 

13.  Ovid.  Pont.  4,  16,  11  quique  ml  imjiaribus  numeris,  Montane,  rel  aequi* 
mijjicis  et  gemino  carmine  nomen  hal>es.  This  Montanus,  a  person  equally  celebrated 
in  elegy  and  in  epic  |»oetry,  is  probably  the  same  as  Iulius  Montanus  in  Sex.  contr. 
7,  16,  27  Montanus  Iulius,  qui  comis  f'uit  quique  egregius  porta;  cf.  the  judgment  of 
Seneca's  son  (ep.  122, 11)  tolerabilis  porta  et  amiritia  Tibtrii  not  us  et  fri gore  (Tkcfk 'ki. 
on  Hor.  sat.  2,  p.  28).  ortus  et  occasus  libcntissimt  instre.bat  (cf.  A pocoloc.  2).  He 
then  gives  (11-18)  specimens  of  his  verse.  Doxat.  vita  Vergil.  20  (44)  Seneca 
tradidit  lulium  Montanum  j-oelam  sol  it  urn  diet  re  etc. 

14.  Sex.  suas.  2,  19  memini  auditorcm  (Porcii)  Latronis  Arhronium  (or  Ahronium) 
Silonem,  patrem  liuius  Silonis  qui  pantomimis  tat  ulas  scripsit  et  ingenium  gramle  non 
tantitm  dejieruit  sed  polluit  (see  §  8,  13  ad  tin.),  recitare  carmen,  of  which  the  sub- 
ject-matter was  derived  from  the  Iliad,  and  from  which  Seneca  quotes  two 
rhetorical  hexameters. 

15.  We  are  not  aware  what  department  of  poetry  the  younger  son  of  the 
orator  Messalla,  Cotta,  attempted  (see  §  267,  6).  Cf.  Ovid,  ex  Pont.  4,  16,  42  (Pieri- 
dum  lumen  praesidiunique  fori)  and  8,  5,  39  (rccitas  factum  modo  carmen  amicix,  cf. 
1,  5,  57). 

253.  Didactic  poetry  was  in  the  Augustan  period  cultivated 
by  Gratt  ius,  of  whose  dull  poem  on  the  chase  (Cynegetica)  we 
possess  a  part.  It  was  not  until  the  reign  of  Tiberius  that  the 
so-called  Manilius  published  his  Astronomica  (now  five  books), 
a  work  which  treats  less  of  astronomy  than  of  astrology,  and 
though  he  fails  to  win  our  sympathy  by  his  superstitious  treat- 
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ment  of  this  worthless  subject,  we  are  yet  attracted  by  the 
versatility  of  his  knowledge,  the  independence  of  his  views  and 
especially  by  his  originality  and  power  of  giving  shape  to  his  dry 
and  stubborn  subject-matter,  and  his  seriousness  and  depth  of 
thought.  Both  by  the  latter  qualities  and  by  the  unevenness 
and  heaviness  of  his  style,  Manilius  reminds  us  of  Lucretius, 
though  he  differs  from  him  in  his  mastery  of  all  technical  forms. 

1.  Ovid,  ex  Potit.  4,  16,  34  (cum)  aptaque  venanti  Gratius  arrna  daret.  an 
allusion  to  Ghat,  cyneg.  28  carmine  ct  arma  dabo  venanti  et  i>crsequar  arte*  armorum. 
He  is  not  mentioned  elsewhere.    It  has  been  supposed,  without  sufficient  reason, 
from  v.  -10  {noitrin — Falivcis)  that  he  came  from  Falerii.    We  can  only  tell  that  he 
was  an  Italian  from  the  passage  in  question  (in  contrast  with  the  Una  Hisjtanae 
Saetabii  mentioned  above).  536  lines  are  extant  (together  with  5  fragments  of  lines) 
in  Vindob.  277  (Sannazarianus)  a.  IX  ;  the  Paris.  8071  (Thuaneus)  s.  IX/X  consists 
only  of  v.  1  -  ir>«>.    Cf.  §250.  4.    The  work  is  incomplete  at  the  end:  the  heading 
in  both  MSS.  graft i  cyneyeticon  libt  (liltri)  shows  that  there  were  originally  several 
books;  s:*?  ARie.sk,  anth.  lat.  1,  xxxvi. — The  poet  is  generally  called  Gratius  and 
he  appears  to  be  mentioned  under  this  name  in  the  MSS.  of  Ovid.  1.1.t  but  in  the 
two  MSS.  of  the  Cynegetiea  the  name  is  Grattius  (see  above)  and  this  form  is  to  be 
preferred  as  it  occurs  in  the  inscriptions  and  elsewhere  (e.g.  Cic.  pArch.  8.  12  in 
the  MSS.)  almost  exclusively  (see  the  indices  nominum  in  CTL.  vol  2.  3.  5.  8.  10. 
12.  14  and  CIL.  6,  19117-19125),  FBCciiei  eb,  KhM.  35,  407.— The  style  of  the  work 
is  technical,  dry,  and  heavy,  and  but  very  rarely  rises  somewhat  higher,  e.g.  v. 
812  in  the  rhetorical  excursus  on  the  disadvantages  of  luxury.    The  metrical  con- 
struction is  careful.    The  episodes  427,  479  contain  many  reminiscences  of  Vergil. 
V.  348  (Fat urn    .    .    .    nigris  cimtmvolat  alis)  reminds  the  reader  of  Hob.  s.  2,  1, 
58.— Ed.  princeps  (with  Halieut.,  Nemes.  and  Calpurnius)  cura  GLooi,  Yen.  1534. 
Then  in  the  Auctt.  rei  venaticae  ed.  IUlitius  (L'id.  1645.  1655)  and  SHavercamp 
(Leid.  1728)  ;  in  vol.  1  of  the  PLM.  by  PBurman  (Leid.  1731),  by  JCWernsdork 
(Altenb.  1780)  and  by  EB.vnutxs  (Lps.  1879).    Cum  comm.  varior.  ed.  BStekn 
Halle  1832  (with  Nemesiauus).    Ex  rec.  MHauptii,  Lps.  1838  (with  Ov.  Halieut., 
Nemes.  etc,)— Cf.  TuBirt,  hist.  hex.  lat.  57. 

2.  The  name  of  the  poet  of  the  Astronomica  is  uncertain.  It  is  just  the  earli- 
est and  best  MSS.  which  furnish  us  with  no  useful  data  (in  the  Gembl.  the  heading 
is  scratched  out,  in  the  Lips.,  Voss.  1,  Brux.2,  we  read  :  Arati  philosop/ii  antronomicon 
liber  primus  etc.) ;  in  the  late  MSS.  als>  the  headings  are  evidently  very  corrupt: 
Voss.  2  and  3  AI.  Mallii  hqvom  (eq.  rom.  ?  — for  this  in  the  Yoss.  3  AntiocJti  [from 
Pmw.  NH.  85,  199?  cf.  §  212,8]  Poeni)  astronomicon  divo  oct.  (octavio  Voss.  3) 
quirino  aug.,  similarly  also  Vat.  3099;  AI.  Alanlii  Laur.  30,  15;  AI.  Ma  nil  it  Vatic- 
Urbiu.  667  ;  AI.  Maniiii  Boeci  Urbin.  668;  C.  Maniliicod.  Cassin.  Gerbkrt  (f  1003) 
ep.  78  p.  45  Olleris  entreats  n  friend  for  a  copy  of  AI.  AIan(i)lius  de  astrologia.— The 
author  is  entirely  unknown,  and  is  nofr  mentioned  by  any  other  writer.  The 
inscription  (Orelli  4804)  which  contains  Manil.  4,  16  is  spurious ;  see  Ritschl,  op. 
4,  251.  Possibly  Germanicus  in  his  Aratea  (§  275,  6)  already  imitated  Manilius  ; 
cf.  FttEiEB  1.1.  63.  Cramer  1.1.  58.  There  are  distinct  traces  of  his  having  been 
used  in  Nemesiaxcs  (§  386,  1)  1,  89,  40=Makil.  1,  760.  761.  1,  800  has  been  imi- 
tated by  Dracoxt.  5,  826,  see  Rossberq,  JJ.  119,  476. — The  non-Italian  origin  of  the 
author  (Bextley  took  him  to  be  a  Greek  from  Asia  Minor,  Jacob,  an  African,  cf. 
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besides  the  spurious  heading  in  the  Voss.  3,  above  1.  6)  was  formerly  assumed, 
without  sufficient  reason,  from  the  nature  of  the  language  (see  n.  5).  There  an' 
also  certain  passages  which  tell  the  other  way,  e.g.  2,  888  centum  sic  proxima 
(Jraiae  nostra  subil  linguae.  8,  40  el  si  qua  ejrterna  re/ereutur  nomina  lingua,  hoc 
o/ieris,  non  vafis  crit.  4.  41.  His  geographical  horizon  is  uncommonly  large ;  cf . 
e.g.  4,  715.  749.  The  choice  of  such  a  subject  necessitated  an  exact  acquaintance 
with  Greek  literature,  see  however  esp.  e.g.  2,  1  sqq.,  8,  5  sqq.,  5,  461  sqq.  Allusions 
to  the  poems  of  Aemilius  Macer  (§  223,  4),  of  Grattius  (above  n.  1)  ?  see  2,  43 
(cf.  5,  li»7  sqq.). 

8.  Chronological  hints.  The  first  book  must  have  been  written  after  the  battle 
in  the  Teutoburg  Wood  (a.  702/9  a.d.)  ;  1,  898  ul  foedere  ruplo  cum  J  era  dudort m 
rapuit  Germania  Varum  in/ecitque  trium  legionum  tanguine  campo$.  Tiberius  bad 
however  already  been  at  least  recognised  as  Augustus'  successor.  4.764  est  Ithodo* 
ho*pitium  rrrturi  principi*  orient.  Opinions  differ  as  to  whether  the  first  books 
were  composed  after  the  death  of  Augustus:  it  is  certain  that  book  5  was  not 
written  until  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  Cf.  5,  518  hinc  Pompeia  manent  teteris  monu- 
mcnta  trium  phi,  non  cxstincta  acie  sempcrque  recentia  jiammis;  this  may  be  under- 
stood of  the  theatre  of  Pompey,  which  was  burnt  down  a.  775/22  a.d.  (Tac  ann.  3. 
72,  cf.  Sckt.  Tib.  47).  FJacob  p.  xvi.  Lachmaxx,  kl.  Schrr.  2,  42.  There  is  evi- 
dence that  even  the  first  book  was  written  under  Tiberius,  particularly  1,  800 
itteJum  ....  quod  regit  (presumably  after  his  deification!)  Augustus  torio 
))er  signa  Tonante.  Other  passages  are  more  doubtful  1.  7  tu.  Cac*ar,  patriot 
princepstjue  paterque.  qui  regis  august  is  parenlem  I  e  gibus  orbem  ronrrts  umque  patri 
mumlum  deus  ittse  mcrrri".  1,  881  cetera  (tidera)  non  cetlunt ;  uno  cinmntur  in  astro 
Augusta,  sidus  no«tro  quod  contigit  orbi ;  Caesar  nunc  terris,  post  caelo  maximus 
auctor.  Laciima.nn  1.1.  BFreier.  de  Manilii  astronomicon  aetate.  Gott.  1880.  The 
fifth  book  is  incomplete  at  the  end ;  the  work  must  have  contained  6  books 
{MBkchkkt,  Lpi.  Studd.  1,  17.    Woltjkr  1.1.  80). 

4.  Manxlius  takes  astronomy  in  the  sense  usually  attached  to  it  in  antiquity 
as  also  embracing  astrology,  and  the  latter  even  preponderate  with  him,  se«?  at 
th»»  wry  c  Mum-'iiivmrnt  1,  1  Carmine  dirinas  arte*  et  con*cia  fati  tidera.  direr*o» 
horn i nam  rariantia  ca$us  dtducrre  mundo  aggmiior.  On  the  difficulty  of  putting 
the  siihvot  in  vers-  s*v  1.  20.  3,  20.  He  apologises  for  using  forvign  i.e.  Greek 
\  technical >  expressions :  2.  093.  830.  897. 8.  41.  He  is  proud  of  Wing  the  first  poetic 
writ«r  on  tins  subject  in  Latin  literature:  1.  4.  118.  2,  57.  130.  3.  1-  5,  1.  He 
disdains  the  old  Veaton  track  of  legendary  and  historical  epic  poetry  :  3,  5.  He 
unfolds  his  arrangement  of  the  subject-matter:  1.  120.  2,  750.  4.  119.  A  rv^ew 
of  the  contents  of  the  work  in  Woi.tjkk  1.1.  41.  He  voluntarily  resigns  all  cLv'ms 
toeiegance:  n*  dun-ia  carmiua  quaeras.  ornari  res  ip*-a  ne,tat,  rrw.'rnfo  dncrri  '8. 
3S\  But  in  his  excursuses  especially  his  introductions.  ais.>  1.  S*4.  and  partica- 
larly  in  the  fifth  book  iu  various  descriptions'  he  furnishes  omam^;,  and  when- 
ever he  comes  to  spvak  of  the  dignity  of  man  and  of  his  reason  2.  100.  4.  !*^3 
or  of  human  i:reed  4.  1  ..  he  is  eloquent,  earnest,  and  pleasing.  FataMsm  ^im- 
plied 4.  14  :  on  the  relation  of  this  to  free  will  and  human  res>>i.s:b;htv  <sec  4.  W§i 
^e.g.  117  »o«  rturt  w/;«jr  una*  cad  it :  *crV«  r>#v  >'.t.vW(i»^\  On  the  sw.pv  of  ratio 
in  the  vvr:  1  :  1.  4^S>  against  the  stomists,  2.  00  cf.  4.  921*  932  rati*  omnia  nwrV  ~ 
Over-r.r.ished  rh-  tonc-al  <v>>.irinj  may  be  r.ot>< d  in  the  account  of  Ariir-rr 
and  Pvr*  >  5.  *>{<».  OGtrrrr,  Henri.  11.  285  tried  to  vrovr  th&t  book  cf  VarroV 
discipUr.a.-  s  lt«v  0.  a»%.  «a*  M  s  chi<-:'  ax.th.  rity  :  cf.  however  HDixia.  u,  xogr.  gr 
and  KLM.  84.  4:  v. 
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5.  Man i Hub1  style  is  remarkable  in  many  ways*,  especially  for  its  violent  con- 
trasts e.g.  between  dry  or  dull  and  elevated,  inspired  or  rhetorically  ornate  lan- 
guage, which  is  sometimes  so  intricate  and  pompous  as  to  be  almost  unintelligible, 
and  crowded  with  metaphors  and  figures*  and  miscellaneous  ingredients  drawn 
from  legem!  or  real  life.    The  jniet  has  not  succeeded  in  equalising  and  smoothing 
down  thes?  contrasts  in  tone  which  irritate  and  perplex  the  reader;  but  tin*  later 
books,  especially  the  fifth,  show  decided  improvements.    The  diction  too  is  not 
without  peculiarities,  e.g.  in  the  use  of  the  prepositions  and  moods,  but  they  do 
not  nearly  suffice  to  establish  the  assumption  of  former  times  that  Manilius  was 
not  of  Italian  origin  ;  in  particular  no  graecisins  an;  adduced  us  evidence  to  cor- 
roborate the  theory  of  his  Greek  extraction.     He  rarely  employs  new  words  or 
antique  phraseology  (only  itiner  1,  88;  clejtaissel  1,  27,  diu  =  die  1,  8*23),  but  he 
abounds  in  alliteration.     Of  the  early  poets  Manilius  imitates  esp -cially  Vergil 
and  Lucretius  in  their  diction,  also  Ovid  and  others,  see  Jacuii'k  index  p.  19*1, 
Kit  kirk  1.1.  44.    Woltjer  1.1.  30  and  esp.  ACramer.  de  Manilii  elocution*-*,  Siirassb. 
1882  (diss.  Argentor.  7,  57).    Cf.  also  MBecheiit,  JJ.  119,  798.— Manilius'  metrical 
and  prosodiacal  tn*atment  is  strict  and  elegant,  e.g.  he  is  careful  in  the  employ  - 
ment  of  elusion.    LMullek,  Phil.  15, 481.  492 ;  de  re  metr.  52.  329.  5533.  TiiBiui, 
hist.  hex.  Lit.  52.    ACramer  1.1.  7.     By  the  same  writer,  d.  Inf.  bei  M mil.,  comm. 
in  honor.  Studenmndi,  Strassb.  1«89,  00. 

6.  All  our  MSS.  of  Manilius  are  derived  from  an  archetype  itself  very  corrupt. 
Most  of  them  are  of  s.  XV  and  greatly  interpolated,  as  is  also  the  Leidensis  3 
(Vt?3S.  2)  s.  XV  erroneously  preferred  by  Jacob.  By  far  the  best  MS.  h  the  Bru- 
xellensis  10012  (Gemblacensis)  8.  X/XI,  then  the  L5psi>*nsis  1465  s.  XI,  the  1  ss 
important  leidensis  18(Voss.  1)  s.  XII  and  Bruxell.  Hum  (Cusanus)  s.  XII.  Cf. 
Jacoo's  pniefatio  p.  v.  CTBreiikr,  de  eraendatione  Manilii,  Hamm  1H51  and  «.*p. 
MBkciiert,  de  Manili  emendandi  ration**,  Leipz.  S:ud.  /.  Phil.  1,  3.  PTh.'Mas, 
lucubratt.  Manil.  (cont.  a  new  collation  of  the  Gambia* .  :,  Ghent  18SS. 

7.  Ed.  princeps  at  Ntirnberg  about  1172  (see  CGSchwarz,  de  prima  Manilii 
astr.  editione,  Altorf  176*1).  Principal  editions  by  JScaliuek  (Pur.  1579.  Heidelb. 
15)K).  Leid.  1600),  HBemlev  (Lond.  1739;  sc.*  on  this  MHauj't.  up.  3,  <13)  and 
FJac-ob  (rec.,  Berl.  1816).— Explanatory :  by  FJaixiu,  Posen  1830  (spec.,  ed.). 
Lilbeck  1832  (I  de  Manilio  poeta).  1*33  sqq.  (II  de  versibus  a  B^ntleio  abiudiratis 
libr.  1-5). — JWoltjkb,  de  Manilio  poeta,  Groningen,  1881.  GLaxsox,  de  Manilio 
poeta  eiusque  ingenio,  Par.  1887.  AKkaemek,  de  Man.  astronomicis,  Marb.  189U. 
Critical:  HHauit,  op.  3,  478.  583.— Book  I  with  a  German  translation  1)vJMerkei. 
(Manilius"  celestial  globe  etc.),  Aschaffenb.  1*14.  1857.  THBreiteu,  JJ.  139,  1«»3. 
693.  8-15.    KRossi.eru,  JJ.  139,  705. 

8.  Isjd.  or.  18,  69  pita  .  .  .  tpt<xl  nit  )>Uis  jdcita.  ha»r  a»(e.t  et  sphaera 
dicta,  de  quorum  yenere  et  pondcre  Dorcat  ins  (concerning  the  name  cf.  CIL.  5, 
2793)  sic  tradit.  Here  follow  two  hexameters,  probably  therefore  from  a  didactic 
poem,  which  is  perhaps  alluded  to  by  Ovji>  trist.  2.  485  ecce  canit  forma*  alius 
iartusquf  jrilarum.  MHali't,  op.  3,  571.— On  Plotius  Crispinus,  who  versified  the 
Stoic  doctrine.  See  §  2o6,  3. 

254.  In  other  departments  of  poetry  the  declining  age  of 
Augustus  produced  only  mediocrities.  Such  were  the  erotic 
elegiac  poets  Proculus  and  perhaps  Alfius  Flavus,  the  iambic 
poet  Bassus,  the  lyric  poet  Rut'us,  the  tragic  potts  Turranius  and 
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Gracchus.  On  the  other  hand  the  collection  of  the  Priapea, 
which  as  far  as  most  of  the  pieces  are  concerned  certainly  belongs 
to  the  period  of  Augustus  and  is  chiefly  derived  from  the  circles 
of  aristocratic  dilettantism,  shows  perfection  of  metrical  con- 
struction, and  sparkling  though  strongly  flavoured  humour. 

1.  Ovid.  Pont.  4,  16,  82  (cum)  Callimachi  Proculus  molle  teneret  iter  (which 
KEiih-am),  JB.  1880  2.  Ml  insists  on  taking  in  reference  to  an  imitation  of  the 
aarvpiKk  Spduara,  TpaytpSiat,  KUfn^au  of  Kallimachos !). — On  Tuscus  see  §  252,  8  in 
fin. — On  Alfius  Flavus,  the  author  of  trilling  erotic  poems,  see  §  268.  0.  — Ov i d. 
Pont.  4,  lf>,  36  {rum)  Xaidas  a  Satyria  raneret  (in  idylls?)  Pont  an  u*  amnios, 
clauderet  impar'ibus  verba  Capella  modis.  Cf.  ib.  11  (§252, 13).  Perhaje  therefore 
Capella  composed  epigrams,  or  rather  elegies. 

2.  The  iambogrnpher  Bassus,  a  friend  of  Ovid,  (see  §  252,  1)  is  probably  the 
l»erson  addressed  by  Propertius  1,  4,  1.  12,  and  perhaps  identical  with  a  rhetorician 
of  this  period,  Julius  Bassus,  homo  disertus,  cut  demptam  vellea  quam  rcnsectatnttur 
amaritudinem  et  aimulationcm  art  ion  is  oratoriae  (Sex.  contr.  10,  praef.  12),  and  who 
coniertari  nolebat  r«  sordidas  et  ittvcniclKtt  qui  Mas  unite  suspiccrenl  (ib.  10.  80.  18. 
p.  175,  7  K.).    Lengthy  specimens  of  his  lectures  ib.  1,  6.  J -6.    7,  8. 

8.  Ovid.  Pont.  4,  16,  28  Pindarirae  fidiren  tu  quoctue.  Pufc,  l}/rae.  It  is  not  very 
probable  that  he  is  the  same  Rufus  who  is  addressed  ib.  2,  11  and  who  had  an 
estate  at  Fundi,  considering  that  the  latter  is  not  complimented  on  any  poetical 
productions;  nor  is  he  the  same  as  Valgius  Rufus  (§241)  or  An  ton  i  us  Rufus,  for 
Glandorp's  statement  that  he  tejtte  Acrone  vert  it  Homer  urn  el  Pindar um  rests  only 
on  an  erroneous  combination  (cf.  Wkrnsdobf  PLM.  3,  xxx).  Acko  on  Hoi.  AP. 
288  says  only:  praetextas  et  togataa  scripserunt  Aelius  Lamia  (a  certain  <-4r/i«*> 
ljantia  is  quoted  by  Fkst.  131 b,  5.  6  in  a  fragmentary  passage),  Antonius  Rufus, 
Cn.  Melissus  etc.  On  the  other  hand  this  poet  of  togatae  may  well  be  identical 
with  the  grammarian  Antonius  Rufus  in  Quint.  1,  5,  43  and  Vel.  Lono.  GL.  7,  79, 
13.  ABkikkkks<  hkid,  coniectauea  nova  (Bresl.  1880)  7  attempts  to  connect  this 
Pindaric  Rufus  with  the  Pindaric  Titius  in  Horace  (§242,  4)  as  Titius  Rufus,  and 
takes  him  to  be  the  son  of  C.  Titius  L.  f.  Rufus  praetor  704/50.— Ov.  Pont,  4.  16, 
2'J  Musaqne.  Turrani  tragicis  innira  cothurni*.  Cf.  §  132,  6.  The  pseudo-Apuleius 
(de  orthogr.,  see  §  367,  10)  pretends  to  know  that  he  had  written  a  tragedy  on  the 
subject  of  Helena! 

4.  Ovid.  Pont.  4,  16,  81  cum  Varus  Gracchusque  darent  /era  dicta  tyrannit. 
The  name  is  generally  written  Varius  on  the  assumption  that  lie  is  the  author  of 
the  Thyesies  (§  223,  2),  though  the  latter  died  as  early  as  740/14  !  In  this  case 
the  association  would  be  caused  by  the  fact  that  Gracchus  also  wrote  a  Thyestes. 
Pkisc.  GL.  2,  269,  8  Gracchus  in  Thyeste  (a  well  constructed  senarius  follows).  So 
likewise  is  the  one  quoted  from  Gracchus  in  Atalanta  (ib.  206,  11).  An  anapaestic 
dimeter  from  Graius  in  Peliadihus  ap.  Nom.  p.  202,  17.  Welckek,  griech.  Trag.  p. 
1431.  Trag.  lat.  (ed.  Ribb.)*  p.  230.  Ho  is  probably  identical  with  Scmpronius 
Gracchus  familia  nobili,  solera  ingenio  et  prove  focundas  whom  Tiberius  had  killed 
a.  767/14  a.d.  on  the  island  of  Cercina,  where  he  had  already  spent  14  years  in 
exile,  on  account  of  his  former  connection  with  Julia  (the  daughter  of  Augustus), 
see  Tac.  ann.  1,  53,  cf.  \%s.u  2, 100,  5.  If  so,  Ovid  would  seem  to  have  mentioned 
two  deceased  poets  together. 

5.  Priapea  (diveraorum  auctorum  Priapcia  incipit  in  the  Law.)  is  the  name 
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given  in  late  MSS.  (the  earliest  is  Laur.  33,  31  s.  XIV),  in  which  they  are  pre- 
served, to  a  collection  of  80  jocular  and  obscene  j>oems  on  Priapus  in  various 
metrical  forms  (hendecasyllabics,  distichs,  choliambics),  which  the  editor  (who 
himself  prefaced  them  by  1  and  2)  had  gleaned  from  literature  (3  is  from  Ovid, 
see  §  251,  3)  and  especially  from  the  walls  of  the  shrines  of  Priapus  (probably 
about  the  middle  of  the  first  Christian  century)  and  himself  revised.  Hon.  s.  1, 
8  is  also  a  kind  of  enlarged  Priapus  poem,  and  has  evidently  been  influenced  by 
the  fashion  then  prevailing. — To  this  collection,  which  had  been  transmitted  as  a 
whole,  the  editors  add  five  Priapea,  which  were  extant  elsewhere  :  of  these  two  (81 
VUirwt,  82  Quid  hoc)  bear  the  name  of  Tibullus  (§  245,  5),  though  they  are  cer- 
tainly not  by  him.  The  first  of  these  (81)  was  discovered  in  an  inscription  at 
Padua,  and  by  chance  got  inserted  in  the  Tibullus  MSS.  See  Moumskx,  CIL.  5, 2803. 
EHili.kk,  Herra.  18,  343.  EBahrkxs,  JJ.  127,  800.  The  second  («2)  was  in  the 
Cniacianus  of  Tibullus  (§  245,  7)  and  is  frequently  to  be  found  in  MSS.  of  the 
Pseudovergiliana  (§  229,  1  ;  cf.  Barrens'  ed.  of  Tib.  p.  xx),  and  in  the  same  way 
the  three  others  (83-85)  have  been  transmitted  among  Vergil's  Catalepton,  see 
§  230,  5,  2. — The  Priapea  are  printed  in  the  Latt.  Antholl.  by  Burmanx  (1.  VI)  and 
IIMkykr  (no.  1616  sqq.),  especially  in  FBlchblkk's  small  ed.  of  Petronins  (Berl.s 
1H82;  ef.  his  vindiciae  libri  Priapeorum,  RhM.  18,  381),  in  LMi;i.i.kr\s  Catullus 
(Lp*.  1870)  and  in  EBahrkns'  PLM.  1,  58.  A  treatise  by  JEWkhxickk,  I  Thorn 
1853.   On  Vatic.  2876  s.  XV  of  the  Priapea  REllis,  RhM.  13,  258. 

6.  Hikrox.  on  Eus.  chron.  ad  a.  Abr.  2023  (in  the  cod.  Pet* v.  on  2022)^760  7 
a.d..  Ph  il  ist  io  mimograpftus  natume  M agues  Aaianu*  (according  to  Suidas  from 
Xicaea  or  Prusa)  Iiomae  claru*  habetur.  He  wrote  in  Greek  and  Is  p-vrhaps 
that  author  who  was  served  by  Crassicius  (§  263,  2)  as  an  interpreter  and  assistant 
(circa  /ire nam  tenatu*  est  dum  mimoyraphos  adiuvat,  Sckt.  gr.  18)  ;  he  may  also  be 
identical  with  the  jocular  Filistun,  Augusto  /amiliari«,  orator  et  /wr.iin  mediocrUer 
doctu»,  who  is  mentioned  in  a  passage  of  Donatits'  vita  Vergilii  (IS,  77;  in 
Rki fkkrsc'iik! i»'s  Suetonius  p.  67).  On  the  other  hand  it  seems  that  the  Aesopus 
mentioned  together  with  Philistion  in  Amm.  Marc.  30,  4,  21  (cx  Phili*ttonh  ait', 
Aewpi  caoiUationilm*)  must  have  composed  Latin  mimi,  as  Aristides  and  Cato  are 
compared  1.1.  with  these  two  authors. 


III.  PROSE- WRITERS. 

255.  Among  the  prose-writers  of  the  Augustan  age  the 
historians  occupy  the  first  place.  At  first  a  great  number 
devoted  their  attention  to  defending  or  eulogising  the  celebrities 
of  the  times  immediately  preceding  their  own.  Thus  Volumnitis 
and  Bibulus  wrote  on  JS1.  Brutus,  Q.  Dellius  on  M.  Antony,  Tiro 
on  Cicero ;  and  also  the  authors  of  Memoirs  on  their  own  share 
in  politics,  such  as  Augustus,  Agrippa,  and  M.  Messalla,  followed 
in  the  same  path.  Asinius  Pollio  started  a  large  work  on  the 
whole  period  of  the  Civil  Wars,  but  soon  found  that  the  time  was 
not  favourable  to  candid  relations  of  recent  events. 

1.  Pixt.  M.  Brut.  48  II6r\«oj  BoX ovfinot,  &pi)p  4»\baoipot  *al  avvtvrpaTtv^Uvn 
At  &PXW  Bpoirrtp,    .    .    .    \tytt.    ib.  51  ivo  arixovt,      rif  irtpor  bo\ov/u>io$  dviypa^e 
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etc.  Appian's  account  (b.  c.  4,  112-185)  seems  also  to  be  derived  in  parts  from 
this  sairce  (and  from  Meawilla,  s?e  §  222,  3),  see  HPkteb,  die  Quellen  PluUreh* 
J87.  A  certain  Volumnius  Place  us  is  mentioned  as  a  friend  of  D.  Brutus  in  Cic.  ud 
Jam.  11,  12.  18. 

2.  L.  Calpurnins  B  i  bu  1  u  s,  the  son  of  Poreia  (§  215,  8)  and  of  M.Bibulus  cos. 
095/59.  He  served  with  his  step-father  at  Philippi,  was  taken  prisoner  by  M. 
Antony,  entered  his  service  and  fell  as  his  lieutenant  in  Syria  c.  728/81  ^Dbumans, 
•  JR.  2,  105): 

6ia<rui-trai,  Pu  r.  Brut.  13  ;  cf.  ib.  28  roOro  6  rfj,  Uo/mcIm  vibs  lariat  BOfiXot.  HPktkb, 
I  I.  139.  Hok.  sat.  1, 10.  80  (Bibule). 

3.  Stbad.  11.  13,  8.  p.  523  C  Cn  4>v<Tir  o&iWioso  rov  ' Avrwrtov  <pt\os,  vvyypdiat 
(probably  in  Latin  ;  sv  WSikumk,  phil.  Wsehr.  1883,  1454)  rijv  «'*■«  Haptfioi'on 
at'Tov  orpaTttav,  iv  5  ica.pT)¥  kox  nvrot  rjytfiovlaw  txuP'  Pll*t.  Anton.  59  xoXAoet  *ai  Tu/ir 
&\\wt>  <pi\uy  oi  K\tordrpat  «,6\atei  i$i$a\»,  .  .  .  vr  *al  Ma/>xot  ffv  'ZiKapbt  «al 
MWiot  6  ivrepucii.  oiroi  Si  .  .  .  Wi*  etc.  CWn  hmank,  de  Pint,  in  vitis 
Bruti  et  Antonii  fontibus,  Bonn  1*74.  ABCbcki.kin,  Quellen  d.  rtim.  parth. 
Feldziign.  B.-rl.  1879,  7.  Skx.  suus.  1  l>el linn  imam  rem  Delliun  dixit  quern  Mctsaln 
(  on  inn*  desultorem  btlloruvi  civilium  vocat,  quia  ab  Dolabella  ad  Caesium  (row*- 
ihtru*  nalutem  nibi  j)actu»  est  ati  JJolabcllam  occidituet,  a  Vansio  deinde  transiit  ad 
Anlnnium,  uorinxime  ab  Antonio  train/ui/it  ad  Cae*arcnt.  hie  eat  Delliut  cuiu* 
ejtiilolae  ad  Cico}>atrum  lascirar  frruntur.  Cf.  Hob.  C.  2,  3.  WFabkicius,  Theo- 
pham-s  v.  Mity  tone  u.  Q.  Dellius  als  Quellen  des  Strabo,  Strassb.  1888. 

1.  Tiro  on  Cicero  see  §  191.  2;  Munatius  Rufus  the  younger  on  Cato  §  215,  2. 
—  The  autobiographies  of  Augustus  (see  §  220,  3),  Agrippa  (§  220.  14).  M.  Messalla 
222,  3}.— On  Asinius  Pollio's  history  of  the  Civil  Ware  see  §  221.  3.    On  the 
historical  work  of  Q.  Tube  10  see  §  208,  1;  on  that  of  the  rhetorician  Seneca  see 

§  209,  3. 

5.  Ps.-Vkkoii..  catal.  11,  1  <yui#  rfe**,  Ortav  i,  te  wooi*  ab*lulitt  5  ncripta  quid  em 
tun  n»i  viuitum  mirubiinur  et  te  rajdunt  et  romanam  flebimu*  hutoriam.  He  is 
probably  identical  with  M«Mt  Veboii..  cat.  4(cf.  v.  10  Clio  nam  per  te  Candida  nunc 
loquitur)  and  with  the  Octavius  mentioned  Hon.  s.  1,  10.  82,  therefore  the  OctatiuM 
Mu*a,  civi*  Manluaiiu*  idemt/ve  viayi«tratu$  in  Sebv.  Verg.  eel.  9,  7  and  Schoi.. 
IJkkx.  eel.  8.  0  (an  historian,  M.  Octavius,  is  quoted  in  the  origo  gentis  rom.  12,  19, 
s>v  §  414.  5).  But  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  is  the  same  as  the  fMavius  ivneraadu* 
(*auctit*)  puer  who  is  addivssed  (§  230,  1)  in  the  Culex  (1.25.  20.  37).  ORibbkck, 
app.  Verg.  p.  8.  Baiibens.  tib.  Bl.  54;  JJ.  117,  119;  PLM.  2,  34.— Of  the  Ruso 
mentioned  in  Hok.  s.  1.3,  80,  who  compelled  his  debtor  to  listen  to  his  hintoriae 
auarae,  Pom-n.  ad  l<x\  says  Ortaviwt  liuno  .  .  .  xrriptor  hintoriarum  (the  same 
name  is  Imriu'  by  a  quaestor  of  Mar i us.  Sali..  lug.  101,  3).— Perhaps  to  the  Augus- 
tan or  Tiherian  period  belong  a  few  authors  otherwise  unknown,  whom  Suetonius 
in  his  v.. Aug.  quotes  as  authorities  for  details  of  the  life  of  Augustus:  Aquilius 
Niger  (Aug.  11),  C.  Drusus  (91),  Julius  Saturninus  (27)  and  Baebius  Macer,  who  is 
»pioted  for  the  same  purpose  by  Sebvius  eel.  9,  47.  Aen.  5,  550. 

0.  Nothing  is  certain  concerning  the  Annales  of  the  younger  Ciucius  (see 
§  117,  4.    Pu:*s  de  Cinciis38;  NSchweiz.  Mus.  0  [180(Ji,45). 

The  most  important  prose-writer  of  the  Augustan  period 
is  T.  Livius  of  Patavium  a.  695/51)  b.c-770/17  a.d.    He  spent 
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the  greater  part  of  his  life  at  Rome,  far  from  political  life,  though 
on  friendly  terms  wit  h  Augustus.  Having  studied  rhetoric  he 
wrote  several  philosophical  works  of  popular  tendency,  in  the 
shape  of  dialogues,  a  work  on  rhetorical  training  addressed  to  his 
son.  in  epistolary  form,  but  especially  a  comprehensive  account 
of  the  whole  history  of  Rome  from  the  foundation  of  the  City 
until  the  death  of  Drusus  'a.  745/9)  in  142  books,  of  which,  how- 
ever, only  35  have  come  down  to  us,  being  the  first  decade  and 
books  21-45.  The  outlines  (periochae)  which  we  possess  of  al- 
most all  the  books  are  but  an  unsatisfactory  compensation  for  the 
loss  of  the  rest. 

1.  Ri>cent  p^neral  literature  on  Livy  :  WWkibsknborn  (-IUMCeeer)  introduc- 
tion to  the  Berlin  ed.  and  prolog,  before  the  second  Leipzig  cd.  (I860).  MHertz 
(prolusio)  before  his  ed.  of  the  text  (Lpz.  1857).  AFrioell,  Liv.  som  historie- 
skrifvare,  Stockholm  1881.  HTaixe,  tssai  sur  Tite-Live.  Par.*  1888.  LEKoiileh, 
de  T.  L.  vita  ac  moribus,  Berl.  1851.    MWeinoartnkr,  de  T.  L.  vita,  I.  B-;rl.  1852. 

■ 

2.  Hieron.  on  Ens.  chron.  a.  Abr.  1958—695/59  Messala  Corvinus  orator  nasc.i- 
tur  (this  is  incorrect :  see  §  222,  1)  et  T.  Livius  Patavinus  scriptor  fiixtoricu* ;  and 
a.  Abr.  2038  —  770/ 17  a.m.  Livius  hiitoriographus  Patari  morilur.  His  birth  at  Padua 
is  confirmed  by  the  charge  of  patacinitas  (s*e§257,  14),  and  by  Mart.  1,  01,  8 
(ccmelur  AjKma  Lirio  suo  tellus)  and  Stat.  Silv.  -J,  7,  55  (Timari  alurnnum),  also 
Pl.CT.  Caes.  47  (4v  llara3i<^  Tdioj  KopyffXtot,  .  .  .  Ai3iov  rov  ffvyypa&m  to\Itv\  »ai 
7ru>/>«/iot). — On  the  supposed  grave  of  Livy  and  the  inscription  which  it  bears  (that 
of  a  fnvdman  T.  Livius  Ifalys)  soe  Mommsen  in  CIL.  5,  2865.    Portraits:  KBkckkr, 


3.  Liv.  4.  20,  7  hoc  ego  cum  Auyustum  Caesarem  (see  n.  5)  .  .  .  se  ipsum  .  .  . 
leyisHt  audissem.  Tac.  ann.  1,  31  T.  Livius  .  .  .  Cn.  Pompeium  tanti*  laudibus  tulit 
lut  Pompeianum  earn  Augustus  appellarct ;  neque  id  amiciliae  eorum  offccit.  Scipionem, 


nunc  vocabula  imponuntur,  saepe  ut  insignes  virot  nominal.  Cf.  Sen.  nat.  quaest. 
5,  18.  4  tpiOfJ  de  Cacvarr  mainre  vol  go  dictitalum  est  et  a  T.  Livio  jwituni,  in  incerto 
esse  utrum  ilium  nasci  magis  reip.  pro/uerit  an  non  nasci.  Sikt.  Claud.  41  hiitoriam 
in  adulescentia  horUtnte  T.  Livio  .  .  .  srril/ere  adgressus  est  (Claudius,  bom  c. 
744/10).   GSuiitVAn,  de  Livio  et  Timagene  hist,  script,  aemulis,  Stuttg.  1831. 

4.  Sen.  ep.  NX),  9  nomina  culhuc  (as  a  philosophical  writer)  T.  Liviuni.  scripsit 
enim  et  dialoyos,  quo*  non  magis  philosophiae  adnumerart  possis  quam  fti-itoriae,  ct  ex 
professo  philosophiam  continente*  libros.  In  the  sequel  he  is  associated  with  Cicero 
and  Asinius  Pollio  {tribus  elo'pten'issimis).  Liv.  is  also  named  as  a  philosophical 
writer  in  Sen.  ep.  46,  1  (see  §  307,  2).  Quint.  10,  1,  39  apud  Livium  in  epistola  ad 
(ilium  scripta,  legendos  Demosthenen  atque  Ciceronem,  turn  ita  ut  quisque  Demostheni 
et  Ciceroni  *imillimus.  Cf.  ib.  2,  5,  20  (quemadmodum  Livius  praecipit).  Hence 
probably  also  ib.  8,  2,  18  (cum  iam  apud  T.  Livium  inveniam  fuisse  praeccptorcm 
aliquem  qui  discipulon  obscurare  quae  dicerent  iuberet),  and  the  quotations  of  Seneca 
contr.  9,  24.  14  p.  399  K.  (on  Sillust),  and  9,  25,  26  (cf.  §  221,  6  in  fin.).  This  son 
of  the  historian  was  also  an  author:  Pun.  NH.  ind.  auct.  to  b.  5,  6  (geography) 
ex   .   .    T.  Livio  filio.— Strange  statements  by  Aelian  (fragm.  88  Herch.)  in 


Gorlitzer  Philol.-Vers.  1890. 
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Suidas  v.  Kopvovrot  :  Svu  <r\rnp*4>i<  'PwMa/wr  farm*,  Tfro*  Alfiioi,  o5  happtt  ro\d  col 
nWof  5»>o/«i,  *ol  Koprovrot,  the  latter  of  whom,  being  childless  and  rich,  attracted 
a  {Treat  crowd  rwr  ixpoupivuf.  6  xpt>"0t  5i  .  .  .  xod  i)  d\i}0<ia  .  .  .  rbw  yiw 
aviipi)va»    .    .    .    uxrxtp  Ktxpvpputpop  Bmravpfo    .    .    toutw  t6*  \ijiiov  etc. 

5.  His  plan  :  pracf.  1  a  primordio  urbis  r«  populi  Rom.  (  —  principis  terrarum 
jmpuli)  peracribere.  The  author  takes  refuge  a  conspectu  malorum  of  the  present 
in  the  ancient  splendour  of  Borne,  he  intends  that  his  reader  should  feel  per  qvos 
viros  qnibusque  art  thus  domi  militiaequc  et  partum  et  nudum  imperium  sit  and  how 
Rome  has  fallen  ad  haectempora  quibus  nec  vitia  nostra  nec  remedia  paii  possumus. — 
Livy  commenced  his  history  between  a.  727/27  and  720/25,  as  1,  19,  8  (see  n.  8) 
Octavian  is  already  entitled  Augustus  (since  727 /27),  and  though  he  knows  of  the 
first  (a.  725/29)  he  is  unaware  of  the  second  closing  of  the  temple  of  Janus  by  him 
(729/25).  B.  9  was  written  before  781/20,  b.  28  after  735  19  (28,  12,  12),  b.  59 
after  78(5/18.  The  latest  event  which  can  be  Bhown  to  have  been  mentioned  by 
Livy  is  Drusus'  death  and  burial  in  the  winter  of  745/9  sq.;  it  is  an  idle  conjecture 
that  Livy  intended  continuing  his  work  down  to  the  death  of  Augustus  (7G7/14) 
and  completing  the  number  of  150  books,  as  Livy  (who  was  only  4  years  younger 
than  Augustus)  could  not  know  beforehand  the  time  of  Augustus'  death,  neither 
if  and  for  how  long  he  would  outlive  him,  hence  he  could  have  formed  that  plan 
only  after  the  death  of  Augustus.  But  Livy  himself  was  at  that  time  72  years 
old,  and  had  at  the  most  finished  book  120  down  to  711/43  (see  below).  He  had 
already  devoted  nearly  -10  years  of  his  life  to  the  work,  and  yet  we  are  to  suppose 
that  like  a  thoughtless  boy,  ignorant  of  the  uncertainty  of  human  life,  he  would 
set  himself  the  task  of  chronicling  down  to  the  end  the  whole  of  Augustus'  over- 
eventful  reign  of  fifty-six  years !  The  single  portions  (§  257,  11)  were,  as  it  seems, 
separately  published  by  the  author  under  special  titles,  hence  supplementary  cor- 
rections could  not  be  added.  Cf.  above  p.  '229  1.  9.  Books  109-116  in  the  cod. 
Nazar.  of  the  periochae  bear  the  title  belli  civilis  libri  VIII.  The  periocha  libri 
CXXI  in  the  cod.  Nazar.  is  headed:  ex  lib.  CXXI,  qui  editu*  post  ejccessum  Augusti 
dii-Uur.  The  passages  quoted  in  n.  8,  and  the  opinion  of  Augustus  (n.  3)  and 
Asinius  Pollio  presuppose,  that  large  portions  of  the  work  were  then  known;  so 
also  the  introductions  to  several  books  (§  257,  11).  See  besides  Plix.  NIL  pracf.  Hi 
T.  Livium  .  .  .  quoflam  volumine  sic  orsum,  satis  torn  sibi  gloriae  quacsitum  el 
potuisxe  se  dcsidtre,  ni  animus  inquies  pasceretur  opcre. 

H.  The  work  was  divided  into  books,  decades  etc.  see  §  257,  11. 

7.  The  title  of  the  history:  Liv.  48,  13,  2  ea  pto  indignis  haltere  quae  in  meos 
annates  referam.  Plix.  NH.  praef.  13  T.  Livium  ...  in  historiarum  sua  rum, 
qiias  rejtet.it-  ab  orif/ine  urbis,  quodam  volumine.  According  to  the  Verona  palimp- 
sest and  other  old  MSS.  of  Livy  and  the  periochae  and  citations  in  the  gram- 
marians, the  real  title  is  ab  urbe  condita  libri ;  cf.  Liv.  G,  1,  1  quae  ab  condita  urbe 
Homa  ad  captam  .  .  .  Romani  .  .  .  gessere  etc.  Cf.  the  similar  title 
of  Pliny  (§  312,  2.  5),  Tacitus  (§  838,  1)  and  Herodian  (rijt  u*tH  Md/«w  paot\tlat 
iffropiwr  fitji\oi). 

8.  Estimation  by  the  writer's  contemporaries.  Sen.  controv.  10,  praef.  2  (p. 
159  K)  L.  Magius,  gener  T.  Livi  .  .  .  cum  Mum  homines  non  in  ipsiut  fionorem 
laudarent,  sed  in  soceri  ferrent.  Plix.  ep.  2,  8,  8  nunquamne  legisti  Gaditanttm 
quendaia  Titi  Livi  nomine  gloriaque  comtnotum  ad  visendum  eum  ab  ultimo  terrarum 
vrbe  venissc  xtatimque  ut  viderat  abisse  f  Cf.  IIikbon.  ep.  53.  In  the  later  Imperial 
period  Livy 's  work  wa9  used  almost  without  criticism,  and  it  was  also  copied  and 
epitomised.    UKouuu,  qua  ratione  T.  Livii  annalibus  usi  siut  historic!  latini 
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atque  graeci,  Gott.  1861.— Self-confidence  of  the  author:  Plijt.  NH.  praef.  16 
(above  n.  5  ad  fin.). 

9.  The  extant  books  treat  of  Roman  history  (b.  1-10  first  decade)  from  the 
foundation  of  the  City  to  the  third  Samnite  war  461/293,  then  b.  21-15  (the  third, 
fourth  and  half  of  the  fifth  decade),  from  the  beginning  of  the  s -cond  Punic  war  (a. 
586/218)  to  the  triumph  of  Aemilius  Paulus  over  Macedonia  (a.  587/167).  The 
scanty  fragments  of  the  other  books  may  be  seen  in  the  editions,  e.g.  MHkrtz  and 
Wkissenhorn-MCllrk  1881.  Cf.  MHertz,  de  fragmentis  T.  Livii,  Bresl.  1864  II. 
The  Kiss  of  the  largest  part  was  no  doubt  caused  by  the  great  extent  of  the  whole 
work  (see  n.  10  init.).    Cf.  vaxHkusdk,  Verslagen  etc.  5,  4,  374. 

10.  An  abridgment  of  Livy  is  mentioned  already  in  Mart.  14,  190  Pellibu* 
exiguis  artatur  Liviun  int/ens,  quern  mca  non  tot  urn  bibtiotheca  eapit  (cf.  AKiessi.ixo, 
coniectt.  II,  Greifsw.  1881,  vi).  The  extant  periochae  (7*.  Lift  jxriochae  omnium 
librorum  in  Xazar.)  give  a  dry  enumeration  of  the  most  important  facts  together 
with  a  few  hints  for  the  use  of  the  rhetorical  schools.  Those  of  book  136  and  137 
have  been  accidentally  lost,  but  two  of  b.  1  are  extant.  They  are  commonly 
found  in  the  MSS.  of  Florus,  the  best  example  being  in  the  Palat.  894  (Xazarianus) 
8.  IX  in  Heidelberg  (see  §  3-18,  5) ;  their  author  is  unknown.  These  periochae 
were  compih-d  perhaps  in  the  4th  cent.  a.d.  from  a  fuller  abridgment  of  Livy  (now 
lost),  the  same  which  was  used  by  Orosius  (§  455,  4) ;  see  KZamjkmkistkk  on  Oros. 
p.  xxv ;  on  the  j»eriochae  of  Li  v.  in  the  Festsohr.  of  the  Karlsruh.  Philol.-Vers., 
Freib.  1882,  p.  87.  An  edition  of  the  same  by  OJahx,  Lps.  1853.  Proposed  emen- 
dations by  CHai.ii,  J  J.  81, 507.  EvLkl  tscii,  exereitt.  critt..  Gott.  1851).  Cf.  EWui.ff- 
i.ix,  die  Periochae  des  Li  v.  (especially  on  interpolations),  comment.  Mommsen. 
337.  In  general  HXissex,  RhM.  27,  558.  FHkyer,  JJ.  ill,  645  and  AEussxfk  ib. 
881.  ORossbacu,  RhM.  45,  65  (with  new  collations).— A  collation  of  the  prodigies 
noted  in  Livy  by  Julius  Obsequens,  see  §416,4;  of  Livy's  fasti  in  Cassiodorus" 
chronicle,  see  §  483,  4. 

11.  The  MSS.of  the  first  decade  bear  various  subscriptions.  At  the  end 
of  all  the  books  therein  we  read  :  Viclorutnua  v.  e.  eme-ndat/am  domnia  Symmachis  ; 
together  with  this  we  find  at  the  end  of  b.  6.  7  and  8 :  Xieomarhus  Flavianus  (§  428, 
2)  r.  r.  Ill  praefect.  urbia  entendavi  a/nid  Ifennam  ;  after  b.  3.  4  and  5  :  Xicomaclim 
iJerter  c.  c.  emendavi  ad  exemplum  parentis  mei  Clement iani.  It  would  seem  to  re- 
sult from  this  that  Victorianus  emended  the  whole  decade,  but  the  two  Xieomachi 
only  several  books  each.  OJahx,  Lpz.  SBer.  1851,  335.— Sj>ecimens  of  the  writing 
in  the  four  earliest  MSS.  (the  Wron.  and  Vatican,  palimpsests,  the  Putean.  and 
Vindob.)  in  Momusfx.  analecta  Liv.,  Lps.  1873.  WHekakls,  quaestt.  crit.  et 
palaeogr.  de  vetustiss.  codd.  Liv.,  Berl.  18S5.    Vindiciae  Liv.  I,  Hanau  1889. 

12.  For  the  first  decade  we  j*>ssess  about  thirty  MSS.,  which  are  dividtd  into 
two  equally  important  classes.  One  of  these  is  represented  only  by  the  palimpsest 
in  the  chapter-library  at  Verona,  containing  b.  3-6,  first  published  by  FBi.imf, 
RhM.  2  (182K),  336.  Cf.  AWZumft,  de  Liv.  libr.  inscriptione  et  cod.  antiquiss. 
Veron.,  Berl.  1859.  Mommskx,  T.  Livii  ab  u.c.  libr.  Ill- VI  quae  supersunt  in  codice 
rescripto  Veronensi  descr.  et  ed.,  Abh.  d.  Berl.  Ak.  1868.  AWudkio,  anall.  Liv.  de 
cod.  veron.,  Greifsw.  1873.  WJuxo,  de  fide  c<  d.  Veron.  cum  recensione  Victoriana 
comparati,  Gott.  1881. — The  other  class  is  the  Xicomachean  recension  (see  n.  11), 
which  is  best  represented  by  the  (now  k**t)  cod.  Vorinaciensis  and  its  equal,  the 
important  Mediceus  s.  XI  (in  Florence  Laur.  62,  19).  Xext  to  this  comes  the 
Purisinus  5725  (formerly  Coll)ertinus),  s.  X,  Florent.  Marc.  326  s.  XH,  L'psaliensis 
a.  XI/ XII  and  Helmstad.  I  (on  these  two  MSS.,  which  arc  very  nearly  related  to 
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each  other,  see  EWHaoostriim  excerpta  Liv.,  Ups.  univers.  arsskrift  1874),  Vatican. 
83*29  s.  XI,  Paris.  5724  s.  X  (Floriacensis)  Paris.  5720  (on  this  see  LDcvAn,  rev.  de 
phil.  18.%,  148)  and  others.  AFhiueu.,  Livianorum  librornra  primae  decadis 
emendandae  ratio,  Cps.  1875;  collatio  codicum  Liv.  atque  editt.  antiquiss.  I 
(b.  1-3),  Upsala  1878  (from  the  Nordisk  Tidskr.  f.  Filol.  NF.  5);  epilegomena  ad 
Liv.  1.  I,  Ups.  Univers.  arsskr.  1881.  Supplements  to  this  by  OR -khans,  rev.  de 
phil.  4,  100.  159.   JCoRNKLiftrtK.v,  Mnem.  17,  175. 

13.  For  the  third  decade  also  we  have  a  double  version  :  the  chief  representa- 
tive of  th<'  one  class  is  the  excellent  Paris.  5730  (Puteanus)  s.  V.  (specimens  of  the 
writing  in  Mommsex,  anall.  (see  n.  12)  and  Zanoem.- Wattexbach,  exempla  codd. 
Latt.  t.  19)  in  uncial  writing,  which  has  however  unfortunately  gaps  at  beginning 
and  end.  Of.  EWuuflix,  Herm.  8,  361.  PdeNouiac,  biblioth.  de  FOrsiki,  Par. 
1887,  89.  The  results  of  a  new  collation  are  given  by  ALrcus,  Herm.  14,  141  ;  cf. 
especially  his  ed.  (n.  16).  Copies  of  this  are  Vat.  Regin.  762  s.  IX  (EWoi.fflix, 
Phil.  33,  186),  also  Laur.  63,  20,  Paris.  5731  (Colbert.)  s.  XI  and  XJI  (Wolkfmx, 
Herm.  8.  861),  and  BomWg.  s.  XI  (JMeyer,  Ntirnb.  1847  sq.  Progr.).— The  second 
version,  contemporaneous  with  that  of  the  Puteanus,  comes  to  us  through  seven 
leaves  of  a  Turin  palimpsest  (s.  V)  for  b.  27  and  29 ;  also  through  the  cod.  Spiremis 
s.  XI,  which  was  used  by  BRhexaxts  in  his  annotations  before  the  ed.  Frobeniana, 
Bus.  1535,  and  by  SOklkxil's,  who  brought  out  this  edition  ;  it  is  however  lost  all 
but  one  leaf  (containing  28,  39-41),  which  was  discovered  in  Munich  by  KHai.m 
(see  MUnch.  SBer.  1869  2.  580) ;  finally  through  MSS.  nearly  related  to  the  Spiren- 
sis,  especially  Harl.  2684,  Vatic.-Palat.  876,  Londin.  (Burn.)  198  and  others. 
HWHkkuwagek.  comment,  crit.  de  Liv.  26,  41,  18-44,  1,  Numb.  1869.  M»mmsen 
and  Stlijkjiuxd.  anal.  Liv.  p.  6.  82  (collation  of  single  passages  from  82  MSS.  of 
the  third  decade)  and  esp.  the  prolegg.  of  ALucus  in  his  ed.  of  b.  26  30  Isee  n.  16). 
— Cf.  also  IIPkiitiiks,  quaest.  Liv.,  Bonn  1803.  JHa»knhOller,  RhM.  19,  318. 
EWolkfi.in,  Antioch.  und  Antip.  (1872  )  87.  95;  Herm.  8.866;  JB.  1874/75  I,  740. 
HNohl,  Herm.  9,  243.    FLko,  RhM.  3b,  236.    ORikmaxn,  rev.  de  phil.  6,  193. 

11.  The  fourth  decade  rests  on  Bamberg,  p.  XI  (which  contains  b.  31-38,  46) 
and  the  now  lost  Moguntinus,  the  readings  of  which  are  given  in  the  Mayence  ed. 
of  1518  and  the  Busle  ed.  of  1535  (see  n.  16).  LUkliciis,  Eos  1  (1864),  84.  W 
W k i h s kn iioh x,  de  oodiee  Livii  Moguntino,  Eisenach  1865;  de  ratione  qua  Gelenius 
IV  Liv.  decadem  eniendaverit,  conimentat.  Mommseu.  802.  On  a  late  MS.  (of  no 
value)  at  Liegnitz  see  HKraffkrt,  J.T.  103,  b9  and  RPeiper,  ib.  211. 

15.  What  we  possess  of  the  fifth  decade  (b.  41-15)  rests  on  cod.  Laurishamien- 
sis  (found  1527  in  the  Benedictine  monastry  at  Lorsch  by  SGrynaeus.  see  his 
letter  to  Melanchthon  in  Haui-t's  op.  2,  117),  now  Vindobonensis  15,  in  uncial 
writing  8.  V.  On  the  subscriptio  s.  VIII  hie.  codex  e*l  theulxrti  (thratberti  according 
to  Gituiaueh)  epi  de  doroslat  (  =  \Vijk  bij  Duurstede,  near  Utrecht)  see  esp. 
ft itlratkb  1.1.  Cf.  Kkevmsiu,  annott.  ad  Liv.  XLI-XLV  ex  cod.  Vindob.  I,  1819. 
Madvio,  de  Liv.  libr.  xi.iu  initio  e  cod.  Vindob.  emendando,  Copenh.  1852.  JVah- 
len,  ZfoG.  5,  249.  17,  307.  WHaktki.,  ib.  17,  1  and  esp.  MGiti.haler,  de  cod.  Liv. 
vetuat.  Vindobon.,  Vienna  1876;  ZfoG,  29,  341.  Anall.  Bollandiana  6,  1  (1887),  no. 
5.  Specimen  of  writing  in  Zaxokmeisteb-Wattexuach's  exempla  cod.  latt.  pi.  18. 
WHaktel,  Krit-Vers.  8.  5.  IXk.  des  Liv.,  Wien.  SBer.  116,  1888. 

16.  Colleetiveeditions(cf.DHAKF.xnoRCii  15,1,628.  Schwkiijvr,  class.  Biblio- 
graphic 2,  1,524.  Exof:i.»iaxx-Piikl>-s  2,868  and  others).  Ed.  prinoeps  Rome  about 
1469  cura  Jo.  Ai.kriexsis  (wilhout  b.  33  and  41-45),  supplemented  (by  26,  41,  18 
fT.)  ed.  Ven.  1498  (by  Bakthol,  dk  Zanis),  also  (from  cod.  Mogunt.  see  n.  14)  in  the 
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Mayence  ed.of  1518  and  still  more  (from  the  cod.  Laurish.,  see  n.  15)  by  SGryxaev* 
(Basel  bei  Froben  1531);  lastly  (from  cod.  aimberg.  s-m  n.  14)  a.  1616  sq.  especially 
by  JHorrio.  On  account  of  the  use  of  the  cod.  Spirensis  (see  n.  IS;  and  the 
Moguntinus  (see  n.  14)  the  ed.  by  BRhknaxis  and  SGklf-XIUS  (Basel  l>ei  Froben 
1535)  is  important.  Cum  scholiis  CSinoxn,  Ven.  1555.— First  critical  ed.  ex  rec. 
IFGronovii,  Leid.  1645.  1679  III.  Most  copious  collection  of  materials  by  A 
Drakenhoik  ii  (cum  comm.  Dukeri  et  variorum,  cum  supplementis  JFreinshemii), 
Amaterd.  17.38-40  VII :  Stuttg.  1820-28  XV.  Ed.  IBkkkkr  and  ERaschio  (Berl.  1829 
s\.  III).  Critical  editions:  by  CFSAi.sf hefski,  Berl.  1841-16  (only  down  to  b.  23) 
III.  JXMahvio  and  JLUssixo  (Copenh.  1861  sqq  ;  *  1886  sqq.),  appar.  crit.  adi.  ed. 
A  Lucas,  B"rl.  1888  (up  to  the  present  b.  21-25).  Critical  editions  of  jwrtinns : 
Livi  libri  xxvi-xxx,  recensuit  ALuchs.  Berl.  187!)  (compare  AWodrio.  JJ.  123. 
193). — Liber  xxx  ad.  codd.  fid.  emend,  ed.  CFSAlschefski,  Berl.  1839.  —  Lib»r 
xxxm  ad  cod.  Bamb.  denuo  ed.  JGKrevssio  ;  aceed.  var.  lect.  in  libris  xxx- 
xxxvm  ex  cod.  Bamberg.,  Meissen  1839.  Texts  with  critical  prefaces  by  WWkih- 
skxbors  and  MMCller,  Lps.1  1860.  1881  sqq.,  by  MHkrtz  (Lps.  1857-64  IV). 
AZixof.rle  ( st ill  incomplete)  Prague  1883  sqq. — With  explanatory  German  not*'* 
by  WWkissemioux  and  HJMOller,  Berl.  *~8  1867-88  X;  by  MMCi.i.kk,  FLutkh- 
nAcaER,  EWoi.i-fi.ix,  HJMCi.ler,  FFriedersi»l>rff  (incomplete),  Lpz.  1875  sqq. ;  by 
MHetxacuer,  FLuterbacuer,  ThKlett,  GEoeliiaaf  (incomplete),  Goth  a  1883  sqq. 
—  Recent  edd.  of  texts  (still  incomplete)  by  HJMCi.leh,  B_'rl.  1881  sqq.  AFhioell. 
Gotlia  1882  sqq.  (the  text  with  prolegg.  ad.  Liv.  XXII,  Gotha  1883,  ad  Liv.  XXIII, 
Gotha  1885;.   AZixuerle,  Prague  1883  sqq.:  see  also  n.  17. 

17.  A  large  number  of  school  editions  of  separate  portions:  e.g.;  B.  1  by 
JRSfelev,  Oxf.s  1876.  LPursf.r,  Dublin  1881.  ECocchia,  Turin  1887.  B.  2 
H Belc  her,  Lond.  1881.  AFriuell,  Stockholm  18X2.  B.  2,  3  HMStliiifnsox, 
l*wd.«  1880.  B.  4  HMStefhe.vsox,  Lond.  1890.  B.  5  ChSimmons,  Lond.  1881. 
LWinm.EY.  Lond.  1890.  JPrexdxvii.le,  Lond."  1890.  B.  5-7  ARCller  and 
PEMatuesos,  Lond.  1881.  B.  7,  8  FLuterbacher,  Lpz.  1889-90.  B.  21.  22 
AFiiiokll,  l"pt>.  1871,  Stockh.  1880  (with  epilegomena,  Ups.  1£W1).  EWFabri  and 
If  WIIeerwauex,  Xurnb. 1 1852.  LDIWdall,  Lond.  1885.  WWCaplh,  I»nd.s  1881*. 
MSDimsi.alf,  Lond.  1*88-9.  B.  21-23  MTTatiiam,  Lond.*  1889.  B.  2S  AFhiokll, 
Stockh.  1888.-B.  21-25  AHarant,  Par. »  1886  II.  OKikmakk  et  EBexoist,  Par.* 
J8S0  II.— R  23  and  24  by  EWFabri.  Xvinib.  1840.  GCMacallay,  Lond.*  1888. 
B.  27  IIMSrEHHExsux  (forthcoming).  B.  2*3-30  ORiehaxx  and  THomollk,  Par.  1889. 

18.  Contributions  to  the  criticism  of  the  text :  e.g. :  JFGroxov,  observationum 
libri  IV,  Leid.  1612  and  subs.  Emendationes  Livianae  by  GLWalch  (B-tI.  1815), 
EWFabri  (Nilmb.  1812),  HAKocii  (Brandenb.  I860  f),  ALccns,  Erl.  18*1-87  III 
and  especially  (the  leading  work)  by  JNMadvio  (Copenh.  I860.  3  1877).  Emenda- 
tiunculae  by  SWfsexbero  in  the  Tidskr.  f.  Filol.  IX  and  X.  1870  sqq.  EWolfflix, 
livianische  Kritik  und  liv.  Spraehgebrauch,  Berl.  1864  (esp.  on  b.  22)  and  Antioch. 
u.  Antip.  (1872,i  84;  Bv«»t,  Verslagen  en  mededeel.  IX,  Amsterd.  1865  (on  B.  21); 
MMullfr.  z.  Krit.  u.  Erklar.,  Stendal  1866.  1871.  1888;  J  J.  99,  339.  129,  185.  133, 
855.  LViemiaber  (Liv.  Studien,  Vienna  1873  II),  AWomtn;  (see  n.  V2),  Mommsex 
and  Studemlxd  (analecta  Liv.,  Lps.  1873).  JVaiilkx,  Berl.  ind.  kt.  1876/77. 
ADbdehkh,  emendatt.  Liv.  I,  Emmerich  1876;  JJ.  119,  481.  AIlARAXT.rev.de 
philol.  1,  S6 ;  emendatt.  et  adnott.  ad  T.  Liv.,  Par.  1880.  ORiehaxx  (B.  23-25),  rev. 
de  phil.  6,  19S.  12,  97.  CO  Court,  M  nemos.  9.  400.  10,  97.  113.  AMayerh..fer,  crit. 
studd.  Liv.,  Bamb.  1881.  AZinoerle  (3.  Decade),  Wien.  SBer.  101,555.  EGri  xai;er. 
xum  Text  des  Liv.,  Wuiterth.  1882.  CHachtmaxx,  symb.  critt.  ad  Liv.  decadem  III, 
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Dessau  1884  and  others.  JCGBoot,  Mnemos.  17,  1.  JVahlex,  Berl.  SBer.  1889, 
1049;  Berl.  ind.  lect.  1890. 

19.  Translations  by  EHeusinoer  (Brunswick  1821 V ;  Lpz.  1884  Beclam.),  Obtkl 
(Munich  1822  sqq.  IX),  CFKlaiber  and  WTsupfkl  (Stuttg.  *  1854-56  VI).  FDGer- 
lach  (Stuttg.  1856  sqq.).  Philemon  Holland,  Lond.  1600.  B.  21-25,  AJChuimh 
and  WJBbodbipi»,  Lond.»  1890. 

257.  If  we  examine  Livy's  work  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
modern  historian,  we  meet  with  many  shortcomings.  The  author 
has  not  troubled  himself  with  laborious  investigation  of  the 
sources  nor  visited  the  scenes  of  the  events  related  by  him,  but 
has  generally  contented  himself  with  rendering  the  narratives  of 
his  predecessors,  especially  Polybios  and  the  later  Roman  Anna- 
lists, in  an  improved  and  elegant  style.  He  also  lacks  adequate 
knowledge  of  political  law  and  most  of  all  of  military  art  and 
discipline,  and  he  even  writes  without  a  settled  system  of  chron- 
ology. But  these  numerous  faults  are  compensated  by  one  great 
virtue,  his  unquestionable  intention  of  stating  the  truth,  which 
he  never  violates  or  withholds  against  his  better  knowledge  ;  and 
even  where  his  trifling  with  history  is  worst,  it  is  veiled  and  ex- 
cused by  the  writer's  irresistible  charm.  His  mild  nature  recoils 
from  harshness  and  sympathises  with  the  oppressed  and  van- 
quished ;  the  stalwart  characters  of  the  ancient  days  of  Rome  are 
worshipped  by  him  with  enthusiastic  fondness.  This  warm  sym- 
pathy and  his  versatile  talent  for  description  make  him  as  great  an 
historical  writer  as  he  is  insignificant  as  an  historical  critic.  His 
strength  lies  in  the  representation  of  events,  moods  and  charac- 
ters. He  is  fond  of  giving  descriptive  sketches  of  his  actors  by 
attributing  speeches  to  them,  in  which  the  writer's  rhetorical 
training  appears  to  the  greatest  advantage.  On  the  whole,  like 
almost  all  Roman  historians,  he  interests  his  readers  by  his  rhe- 
torical power  and  style  and  by  his  entertaining  and  instructive 
presentation  of  the  past,  more  than  by  the  endeavour  to  ascertain 
historical  fact.  Livy's  diction  lacks  severe  classicality  and  even 
polish  in  details,  but  is  lively,  elegant  and  adapted  to  every  situa- 
tion with  unerring  tact.  Both  his  contemporaries  and  posterity 
justly  celebrated  Livy  as  the  greatest  Roman  historian.  His  in- 
fluence extended  over  the  whole  of  antiquity,  and  of  all  the  severe 
losses  suffered  by  Roman  historical  literature,  none  is  sadder  than 
the  disappearance  of  the  greater  part  of  this  work,  the  product  of 
a  rare  combination  of  happy  gifts  and  fortunate  circumstances. 
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1.  Personal  avowals  of  Livy.  Praef.  5  ego  hoc  quoque  lahoris  praemium  petam  ut 
me  a  compectu  malorum  quae  nostra  tot  per  annos  vidit  aetas  tantisper  certe,  dum 
prisca  ilia  tola  mente  repelo,  avertam,  omnis  expert  curae  quae  scribentis  animum  etui 
mow  jlectere  a  vero,  sollicitum  tamen  ejfficere  posset.  43,  18,  2  et  mihi  veiustas  res  scri- 
benli  nescio  quo  pacto  anticus  Jit  animus  et  quaedam  religio  tenet  quae  illi  prudentissimi 
viri  public*  suneipicndo  censuerint  (omeus),  ea  pro  ind ignis  habere  quae  in  vieos 
annates  re/era  m. 

2.  Judgments  of  antiquity.  Sen.  suas,  6,  21  quotient  magni  alicuius  viri  mors 
ah  hi*toricis  narrata  est,  toties  fere  consvmmatio  lotius  vitae  el  quasi  funcbris  laudatio 
redditur.  hoc  .  ,  .  T.  Livius  benignius  omnibus  magnis  viris  praestilit.  .  .  . 
ut  est  not  urn  ca  nil  id issimus  omnium  magnorum  ingeniorum  aestimator  T.  Livius.  Sen. 
de  ira  1,  20,  6  a  pud  disertissimum  virum  Livium.  Plin.  NH.  praef.  10  T.  Livium, 
auctorem  celeberHmum.  Tac.  Agr.  10  Livius  veterum,  Fabius  Kusticus  recentium 
eloquent  i**i  mi  awtores.  ann.  4,  34  T.  Livius,  eloquentiae  acjidei  praedarus  imprimis. 
<^t;iNT.  H,  1,  3  in  T.  Livio,  miroe  facundiae  viro.  A  very  happy  criticism  ib.  10,  1, 
101  neque  indiynrlur  sibi  Herodotus  aequari  T.  Livium,  cum  in  narrando  mirae 
iurunditatis  darissimique  candor  is  turn  in  contionibus  sujtra  quam  enarrari  potest 
eloifucntem ;  ita  quae  dicuntur  omnia  cum  rebus  turn  personis  aecommodata  sunt, 
atj'edus  quidem  praecipueque  eos  qui  sunt  dulciores,  ut  jxircissimc  dicam,  nemo  histori- 
corum  tommendavit  magis  ;  ib.  82  neque  ilia  Sail ustiana  brevitas  .  .  .  neque  ilia 
Livii  lartea  uberias.  2,  5,  19  ego  candidissimum  quemque  (writer)  maxime  exposi- 
turn  velim,  ut  Livium  a  pueris  magis  quam  Salfustium.  But  Caligula  (Suet.  Cal.  34) 
ui  verbosum  in  historia  neglegentemque  carpebat  (T.  Livium). 

8.  Modern  opinions  on  Livy  as  an  historian:  Nikbithr,  rom.  Geschichte  1,  8. 
2,  609:  Vortrage  uber  EG.  1,  45;  and  other  writers  on  (early)  Roman  history,  e.g. 
Schwegler  (1,  103.  2,  10)  and  GO  Lew  is  (on  the  credibility  of  early  Roman  history 
etc.  I,  51.  ch.  7,  §  3.  4.);  cf.  also  the  introductions  to  recent  editions  (n.  10)  e.g.  by 
Weissenborx,  Hertz  and  others.  HUi.rici,  antike  Historiographie  120.  FDGer- 
i  ac  u.  Gesehichtschr.  d.  Rrtraer  133.  Mommsex,  Herm.  5,  270.  IIXisskn,  RhM.  27, 
539;  itaL  Landeskunde,  Berl.  1833,  21  and  many  others.    Cf.  also  §  250,  1. 

4.  Political  views  of  Livy  (see  FXFrCiie,  Constance  1851).  Livy  is  no  political 
partisan;  this  would  not  agree  with  his  romantic,  idealistic  and  sympathetic 
nature.  Nor  does  his  mild  temper  admit  of  party-hatred.  But  he  has  his  strong 
antipathies.  All  violence,  rant,  and  harshness  are  disagreeable  to  him,  wherever 
he  may  meet  with  them  ;  hence  he  dislikes  App.  Claudius  as  much  as  C.  Terentius 
Varro,  C.  Flaminius  or  the  impatient  tribunes  of  the  people  ;  even  Scipio  the  Elder 
is  not  quite  orderly  enough  for  him.  His  admiration  is  most  sincere  for  Romans 
of  th«>  old  style,  such  as  Cincinnatus,  Papirius  Cursor,  Camillus,  Sex.  Temj>anius, 
P.  Decius,  Fabius  Cunctator ;  in  a  case  of  party -strife  he  is  always  on  the  side  of 
moderation,  reasonableness  and  conciliation.  He  is  most  averse  to  the  mob,  which 
he  frequently  lashes  for  ita  want  of  sense  and  honour,  and  for  its  licentiousness 
(e.g.  23,  2.  24, 25, 8.  31, 34.  44).  His  aversion  to  it  leads  to  his  unfairly  placing  on 
a  par  the  plebs  of  the  Civil  War  with  the  mob  of  his  own  time ;  this  is  at  once  an 
evidence  of  his  want  of  penetration  in  regard  to  the  political  development  of  Rome. 
EHeydexreicu,  Liv.  u.  die  rOm.  Plehs,  Berl.  1882.  But  in  ancient  Rome  he  sees 
his  ideal  realised,  and  romanus  accordingly  signifies  in  his  language  all  that  is  noble 
(e.g.  1,  53,  4.  5,  28,  3.  5,  36,  1.  5,  38,  5.  22,  57,  6.  25,  86  extr.  Cf.  §  1,  2).  He  thus 
involuntarily  appears  partial  in  favour  of  Rome,  and  unjust  to  her  enemies;  see 
Wsissexborh's  introd.  p.  "49.  Compared  with  those  palmy  days,  his  own  period 
appears  to  him  depraved,  and  many  times  he  mourns  the  loss  of  ancient  pudor 
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ximplicita*.  modest  ia,  aequitas,  all  Undo  animi  and  es]>ecially  of  pittas.  On  the  other 
hand,  negU'gentia  deuni,  omnia  divini  humanique  nioris  characterises  the  time  in  bin 
eyes.  This  sentimental  mode  of  viewing  things  renders*  him  not  only  eloquent,  but 
also  courageous;  cf.  7,  10,  2  nondiim  erant  tarn  fortes  ad  sanguinem  cicilem,  nec 
praeter  externa  noverant  bella,  ultimaque  rabies  seeessio  ab  sttis  habebatur. 

5.  Livy's  piety  is  altogether  of  a  pantheistic  colour.  Man,  conscious  of  his 
littleness  and  weakness,  must  ba  meek,  watch  the  manifestations  of  divine  sw-iy, 
honour  the  deity  and  beware  of  ever  sinning  against  it.  Hence  arises  also  Livy's 
fatalism,  which  is  chiefly  conspicuous  in  the  first  decade,  in  the  absence  of  a  clear 
perception  of  a  reasonable  co-ordination  of  things,  e.g.  1,  42,  2  nee  rupit  tame* 
fati  necestitatem  humanis  consiliis.  5,  87,  1  adeo  obcaeeat  amnios  fort  una,  ubi  rim 
snam  ingruentem  refringi  non  volt.  8,  24,  4  ut  ferme  fugiendo  in  media  fata  ruitur. 
2"),  6,  4  nulla  procidentia  fat  urn  imminent  mover  i  }>otuit.  Another  pass:ige  is  some- 
what  rationalistic,  8,  7,  8  moret  ferorem  animum  iuvcnis  seu  ira  sett  .  .  .  jmdar 
sen  ine-xsuptrabilis  tis  fati.  Cf.  3,  8,  1.  Here  we  should  also  mention  his  beli'-f  in 
miracles  (which  from  a.  586/218  he  chronicles  regularly) ;  cf.  27,  23,  0  in  capita 
consulum  rep.  incolumi  exitiabilii  prodigiorum  eventus  vert  it.  43,  13,  1  non  gum 
nesciiiA  ab  eadem  neglegentia  qua  nihil  deos  portendere  vol  go  nunc  credant  neque 
nuntiari  admodum  ulla  protligia  iu  publicum  neque  in  annates  referri.  Some  limita- 
tions 3,  5,  14.  5,  21,  9.  24,  10,  6.  27,  23.  2.— Qckck.  Beitr.  z.  Charakt.des  Liv.,  1  Son- 
de.rsh.  1847.  OFahricius,  zur  religiosen  Anschauungsiveise  des  Liv.,  Konigsb. 
1805. 

6.  Limitation  of  his  historical  subject-matter.  38,  20  extr.  mom  ojktuc  est  per- 
sequi  ut  quaequcacta  in  his  locis  sirUy  cum  ad  ea  quae  jtropria  romani  UUi  sunt  vix 
sujficiam.  In  nearly  the  same  words  he  says  41,  25  extr.  39,48,0  cuius  belli  rt 
causas  et  ordinem  si  expromere  velim  immemor  sim  propositi,  quo  stntui  non  ultra 
attingere  externa  nisi  qua  romanis  coliaerent  rebus.  Cf.  8,  24,  18.  29,  29,  5  (exccdere 
paululum).  85,  40,  1.  The  chronology  he  adopts  is  the  pontifical,  according  to 
which  the  foundation  of  Rome  took  place  in  01.  7,  2=750  n.t. 

7.  The  aesthetical  view  which  Livy  takes  of  his  subject-matter  is  characterised 
by  his  repeated  expressions  pigct  scribere,  euumn  are  etc.  (e.g.  10,  18,  7.  10,  31,  15. 
20,  49),  also  by  such  expressions  as  27,  37  (§  91,  7).  Of  the  two  motives  distin- 
guished by  him  praef.  2  (dum  novi  semjier  scriptores  put  in  rebus  certius  aliquid 
allaturos  *t  aut  scribendi  arte  rudem  vet  us  ta  tern  superaturos  credunt)  he  has  certainly 
been  influenced  by  the  second. 

8.  Authorities.  Livy  with  his  imaginative  temperament  and  rhetorical 
training  could  not  bring  to  bear  on  the  historical  work  of  his  predecessors  :i 
thorough  methodical  criticism,  nor  could  it  ever  have  been  his  intention  to  do  so, 
considering  the  plan  of  his  work,  which  was  calculated  for  a  wide  circle  of  readers. 
He  was  therefore  not  very  particular  in  the  choice  of  his  authorities,  contented 
himself  for  the  period  concerned  with  a  few  (and  not  always  the  best)  sources,  and 
only  incidentally  recognised  others.  He  did  not  attempt  to  avail  himself  of  orig- 
inal historical  documents  (inscriptions,  public  records,  etc.),  and  does  not  appear 
to  have  used  even  the  annates  pontiticum  (§  70,  5).  He  does  not  seem  to  have  had 
regular  recourse  to  tiny  one  of  the  early  historians,  not  even  to  Fa  hi  us  Pietor  (see 
§  116,  2)  nor  Piso  (<j  132,  4),  but  contents  himself  with  comparing  authors  of  a  lat**r 
period,  such  as  Valerius  Antias  (§  155,  8),  Licinius  Macer  (§  150, 0),  Claudius  Quud- 
rigarius  (§  155,  1),  Coelius  Antipater  ('§  137,  0),  his  chief  authority  for  the  war 
with  Hannibal,  and  Aelius  Tubero  (§  208,  1).  Only  ut  a  later  time  did  he  begin 
to  estimate  Antias  more  justly,  see  §  155,  3.    Livy  did  net  turu  to  account  CatoV 
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originea  until  the  fourth  decade,  for  the  description  of  Cato's  own  career.  He 
neither  used  Dionysios  of  Halicarnassus,  nor  was  he  used  by  the  latter,  but  both 
probably  drew  from  the  same  sources.  Cf.  CPeter,  Phil.  33,  572;  RhM.  29,  513 ; 
zur  Krit.  d.  Quellen  der  alteren  rom.  Geseh.  (Halle,  1879)  82.  On  the  other  hand 
Polybios  is  one  of  his  principal  authorities.  From  his  cold  expression  (haud  *}jer- 
nendus  auctor.  P.  is  here  first  mentioned)  it  might  indeed  be  supposed  that  Livy 
undervalued  Polybios :  but  it  is  obvious  that  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  decade,  in  the 
narrativeof  the  wars  of  the  Romans  in  the  East,  he  translates  him  almost  word  for 
word,  now  abridging,  now  amplifying  him  (33. 10,  10  no$  Polybium  necuti  suvius,  mom 
incertum  aucforrm  rum  omnium  romnnarum  rerum  turn  praeciyue  inGraecxa  yentarum). 
But  he  shrank  from  openly  confessing  himself  to  be  indebted  chiefly  to  a  Greek. 
Besides  it  is  even  now  a  moot  point  from  what  epoch  Livy  begins  to  use  him  :  it  is 
most  likely  however  that  from  the  Hannibalian  war  <beg.  b.  21)  Livy  compared 
Polybios,  whoso  work  begins  with  an  account  of  that  war,  together  with  Ooelius 
and  others  (perhaps  at  first  only  iu  an  abridgment?  See  OHibschfkld,  ZfoG.  28, 
801 ;  cf.  aiiove  §  210,  3).— It  is  hardly  likely  that  Livy  made  use  of  Ennius  himself, 
but  more  probable  that  in  his  account  of  the  earliest  period  much  of  Ennius'  work 
has  been  introduced  through  the  medium  of  the  annalists  whom  lie  consult**!.  Cf . 
§  101,  3  ad  fin.  EZakncke,  commentatt.  Ribbeck.  274. — In  regard  to  his  use  of  the 
authorities  the  details  must,  for  the  most  part,  remain  uncertain,  inasmuch  as 
those  authorities  have  been  almost  entirely  lost.  Comparatively  little  evidence  of 
any  value  has  been  brought  to  light  by  the  over-zealous  research  of  the  last  ten 
years  in  this  field. 

FLachmaxn,  de  fontibus  historiarum  T.  Livii,  Gott.  1821  sq.  II.  CPctek,  d. 
Verh.  d.  Liv.  u.  Dion.  Hal.  zu  einander  u.  zu  d.  alteren  Aunalisteti,  Anclam  lb53 
(cf.  above).  LKikserlixo  (§  37,  6).  HPbteh,  hist.  rell.  1,  lxxxix.  cxcviii.  cxxxv. 
cccxiii.  cccxlvii.  EWolfflin,  Antioch.  u.  Antip.  (1872)22;  cf.  his  td.  of  b.  21, 
p.  xiv. — KWNitzscu,  Quellenanalyse  von  Liv.  2,  1—4,  8  and  Dion.  Hal.  5,  1-11,  63 
in  his  Rom.  Annalistik  (1873)  11.  HVirck,  d.  Quellun  d.  Liv.  (2,  1-33)  u.  Dionys. 
fur  d.  alteste  Geseh.  der  rom.  Rep.,  Strassb.  1877.  ELCiuiert,  de  Liv.  libri  IV 
fontt.,  Giessen  1872.  EHeydenrkicji,  Fabius  Pictor  u.  Liv.,  Freiberg  1S78. 
GKlinokr,  de  Liv.  1.  X  fontt.,  Lpz.  1881. — JNeulino,  de  belli  punici  primi  serip- 
torum  fontibus,  Gott.  1873.— ThLlcah,  qua  ratione  Liv.  usus  est  opera  Polybiano,  I 
Glogau  1851.  Michael,  in  wie  weit  hat  L.  den  Pol.  als  Hauptquelle  bentitzt,  Tor- 
gau  1H59.  LTil.lua.vn8,  .jua  rat.  L.  (in  b.  81-15)  Polybio  usus  sit,  I  Bonn  18(30; 
quo  libro  Liv.  Polybio  uti  copper  it.  JJ.  83,  841.  CPeter,  Liv.  u.  Pol.,  lib.  d. 
Quellen  des  21.  u.  22.  B.  des  Liv.,  Halle  1803.  WMicuael,  qua  ratione  L.  in  d«  cade 
III  Polybio  usus  sit,  Bonn  1807.  CFonnscn,  d.  Benutzung  des  Pol.  in  B.  21  u.  22 
des  Liv.,  Pforzh.  1884.  MPosskr,  quibus  auctoribus  in  bello  Hannibalico  enarran- 
do  usus  sit  Dio  Cassius,  symbola  ad  cognosceiidain  rationem  quae  inter  Liv.  et  Pol. 
interc^dat,  Bnm  1874.  FFrikdkrsdorpp,  Liv.  et  Pol.  Soipionis  rerum  scriptores, 
Gott.  18(39  ;  das  26.  B.  des  Liv.,  Marienb.  1871.  KKesslkk,  secundum  quos  auctorcs 
Liv.  res  a  Scipione  maiore  in  Africa  gestas  narraverit,  Marb.  1877.  CBottcueh.  de 
Liv.  1.  XXI  et  XXII  fontibus,  KOnigsb.  1867;  d.  Quellen  d.  Liv.  im  21.  u.  22.  B., 
JJ.  Suppl.  5,  37)3.  Onmst  hfkld,  ZfoG.  28,  801.  FLltlrbac  hek,  de  fontt.  1.  XXI 
et  XXII,  Strassb.  1875.  AVollmer,  unde  belli  punici  secundi  scriptores  sua  hau- 
serint  (Giitt.  1872)11;  d.  Quel  leu  der  3.  Dekade  des  Liv.,  Duren  1881.  LKeller, 
der  2.  pun.  Krieg  u.  s.  Quellen,  Marb.  1875;  RhM.  29,  88.  OGilbert,  Rom  u. 
Karthago  (Lpz.  1876)  10.  WPirooow,  Forschungen  z.  3.  Dekade  des  Liv., 
Peters b.  1878  (Buss.).  WSieolin,  Chronologie  der  Belagerung  von  Sagunt,  Lpz. 
1878;  RhM.  38,  34b.   GEgklhaaf,  Pol.  u.  Liv.  iiber  den  Krieg  der  J.  218-217,  JJ. 
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Suppl.  10,471.  OSeeck,  Herm.  8,  152.  HJMt  i.ler,  die  Schlacht  an  der  Trebi*. 
B»*rl.  1867.  EMCller,  noch  einmal  die  Schlacht  an  der  Trebia,  Oonitz  1876. 
HHessei.rahtii,  do  pugua  Cannensi,  Gott.  1874 ;  hist.-krit.  Unterss.  im  Bereiche  der 
3.  Dekade  des  Liv.,  Lippstadt  1882.  JBSturii,  quae  ratio  inter  Liv.  deoudem  III 
et  Ooelii  Antip.  historias  intercedat,  Wurzb.  1888  (compare  LBacer,  phil.  Rundsch. 
1881,  1578).  TnZiELiNSKt,  d.  letzten  Jahre  des  2.  pun.  Kriegs,  Lpz. 1880.— HXissas, 
krit.  filters?,  iiber  die  Quellen  der  4.  und  5.  Dekade  des  L.,  Berl.  1863.  GFrxc.Eii, 
die  rom.  Quellen  des  L.  in  der  4.  u.  5.  Dekade,  Phil.  Suppl.  3.  2.  8.— WHkimbach. 
quid  et  quantum  Cassius  Dio  libro  XL  and  1.  XLVII  (a.  700/54-712. 12)  e  Livio 
d«*unij)serit,  Bonn  1878.  HHehseliiarth,  Unterss.'  z.  8.  Dek.  des  Liv.,  Halle  1**S9. 
AvBkk.ska,  Quellenunterss,  ini  21.-23.  B.,  Berl.  1889. 

9.  Livy 's  standard  of  historical  criticism.  Whenever  his  predecessors  .iKTe»N 
a  matter  must  be  very  improbable  in  itself  (cf.  5.  21,  8  sq.  6,  12.  2  sqq.)  if  Livy  is 
to  doubt  it.    Things  agreed  upon  by  bus  authorities  he  generally  considers  true, 
and  thus  only  rentiers  the  ordinary  tradition.    If  his  predecessors  disagree,  he  fre- 
quently abstains  from  deciding  himself,  or  he  combines  their  views  iW0i.kei.is. 

Antioch.  55.  57.  74),  or  pronounces  for  the  majority  or  the  earliest  ami  least  sus- 
|>eeted  witness,  sometimes  also  for  the  more  intrinsically  probable  account,  but 
often  for  the  one  more  favourable  to  the  Bomans  (e.g.  7.  27,  9.  10,  89)  or  the  mr«st 
charitable  (e.g.  4,29,6.  6.3s.  10.  8, 18,  2)  or  the  most  impressive  (e.g.  7.  39  sqq.  10. 
'37.  21,  46,  10.  26,  15),  or  merely  adopts  a  mediating  account  (e.g.  26,  49.  6).  Es- 
]>ecially  in  the  earlier  j>eriod  his  judgment  frequently  wavers;  cf.  5,  21,  9.  in  rtlmt 
Inm  anfii/ui*  si  (juae  similia  reri  sint  ]>ro  reris  aecipiantur  talis  habeani.  In  this  part 
he  frequently  declares  himself  incompetent  to  decide.  But  elsewhere  also  he  is 
fond  of  choosing  this  solution,  partly  from  defective  study  of  his  authorities  or 
owing  to  his  shallow  estimation  of  the  controverted  points,  partly  from  his  natural 
diffidence  and  trustfulness.  This  is  carried  so  far  that  he  does  not  even  profit  by 
Home  very  disagreeable  lessons.  Though  his  experience  with  Valerius  An  tins  ought 
to  have  taught  him  to  beware  of  high  numbers  in  the  accounts  of  battles,  he  still 
does  not  hesitate  (37,  44)  in  stating  about  5-1,000  killed  and  even  (27.  49)  56,000. 
Such  instances  show  his  want  of  practical  discernment.  As  concerns  his  modesty, 
we  mav  refer  e.g.  to  29,  14,  9,  id  sirut  prod  it  um  a  proximis  memoriae  trm - 

porum  illorum  scrijitoribtt*  libens  jxw/eri*  traderem.  ita  meas  opiniones  coniectando 
rem  velmlate  obrutam  tion  interponam.  He  frequently  lets  his  own  preferences 
decide  whether  a  thing  is  true  or  has  not  taken  place  (FLa«  hmakx  1.1.  2,  69 ).  But 
he  tries  to  exclude  some  of  the  more  flagrant  inventions  of  Roman  national  vanity 
(Wolkkms,  Antioch.  22.  36.  39.  80). 

10.  His  dependence  on  his  authorities  and  a  certain  inadvertence — which  may 
!>♦  easily  explained  in  sc  extensive  a  work, — partly  also  the  successive  elaboration 
and  publication  of  detached  pieces,  liavc  caused  mam'  errors  in  details,  repetitions, 
contradictions,  omissions,  mistakes,  erroneous  translations  etc.  Instances  are 
given  in  Weissknhorx's  introduction  742.  Cf.  besides  JSciimidt,  Henn.  16,  155.  In 
consequence  of  all  this,  Livy  as  a  historical  authority  should  be  used,  especially  on 
the  earliest  time,  only  with  much  caution,  though  his  personal  intention  to  state 
the  truth  cannot  be  questioned.  Treatises  de  fide  Livii  (omitting  tho8?  which  are 
antiquated)  by  CKiubk  (Li*.  1812.  II)  and  Balmkeu  (Liv.  antiquiss.  rcrum  roni. 
hist,  etc.,  Paderborn  18<)3).  TiiStade,  die  Schlachtenschilderungen  in  L.  erster 
Dekade,  Jena  1873.    JMaismat,  Annibal  en  Gaule  (Par.  1874)  308. 

11.  Division  and  plan  of  the  work  :  Livy  divided  his  work  first  into  books;  10, 
81,  10  Samnitium  bell  a  quae  continua  per  quartum  iam  tdumen  ( =»  b.  7-10)  ogimiu. 
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6,  1,  1  qu tuque  libria  exposui.  21,  1,  1  rum  in  mentem  emit  LXIII  anno*  .  .  .  aequr 
multa  volutuina  (that  is  15  books)  occupasite  tnifti  quam  etc.  The  gigantic  subject 
next  fell  into  large  sections  (cf.  21,  1,  1  parte*  sinynlae  tanti  operi*),  e.g.  the  earliest 
|ieriod  down  to  the  Punic  wars  (b.  1-15  with  the  sub-divisions:  Rome  down  to  the 
capture  by  the  Gauls  b.  1-5,  the  remainder  6-15  ;  b.  6  has  a  separate  preface) ;  the 
Punic  ware  (b.  16-30,  with  the  sub-division:  first  Punic  war  b.  16-20,  second  Punic 
war  b.  21-8'J;  b.  21  with  a  preface) ;  the  Macedonian  wars  (b.  31—15 ;  b.  81  with  a 
preface,  in  three  sub-divisions  of  5  books  each  ;  war  with  Philippos  ;  Syro-Aetolian 
war,  war  with  Perseus)  etc.  There  was  also,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  examples 
quoted  and  others(b.  17  opens  with  the  plans  of  Livins  Drusus  and  the  S)dal  war  , 
in  b.  80  we  have  the  death  of  Marias,  in  b.  90  that  of  Sulla),  a  systematical  internal 
urrangement  by  decades  or  half-decades,  or  rather  decades-and-a-half.  At  the  dots:? 
of  antiquity,  the  division  in  decades  was  taken  by  the  copyists  as  the  basis  of  the 
work.  The  earliest  mention  of  this  known  to  us  occurs  in  Pope  Gel  asms1  epist.  ad 
Andromachum  (Mansi,  concil.  7,  197)  Lupercalia  propter  quid  itmtituta  sunt  .  .  . 
Licius  stcunda  dercule  loquitur.  But  the  recension  of  Victorianus  (tj  256,  11)  proves 
this  arrangement  to  be  of  earlier  date. — Livy  himself  in  the  progress  of  his  work 
and  especially  in  the  description  of  his  own  life-time  (from  b.  109  ;  cf.  Skiiv.  Aen. 
1,878  Liviut  ex  aunalibui  et  hutoria  constat;  cf.  §  37,  3)  did  not  carry  out  this  ar- 
rangement by  decades:  in  b.  100.  110.  120.  180.  1 10  then*  is  evidently  no  division 
(nor  does  any,  according  to  IINissk.n  1.1.,  occur  in  b.  10.  50.  00.  80).  On  the  other 
hand  cf.  b.  109-1 16 =  belli  cicili*  libri  VI II  above  §  250,  5.  EWoi.fki.in,  Phil.  83, 
139.  HNisskn,  RhM.  27,  539.  In  detail  Livy's  work  resembles  that  of  the  annal- 
ists not  only  because  in  describing  events  it  follows  in  the  main  a  chronological 
order,  but  also  because  it  devotes  a  comparatively  short  space  to  the  most  remote 
past,  and  gradually  expands  as  it  approach's  the  better  known  periods  (§  37  and 
116).  B.  1-30  comprises  550  years,  b.  31-68  100  years,  b.  69-108  50  years,  lastly 
b.  109-142  (bigiuuing  with  701/58)  42  years. 

12.  A  means  of  portraying  character  frequently  and  successfully  employed  by 
Livy  is  that  of  speeches,  which  he  interposes  in  order  to  give  a  simulacrum  of  a 
<*rtain~pl?rstm-t4o7lK>T  a)  or  to  indicate  the  motives  of  the  actors  (e.g.  8,  7,  cf.  3,  47. 
5),  and  which  for  this  reason  have  so  little  pretension  to  historic  al  truth  (i«  hnnc 
itenUntiam  locutum  accipio  3,  67,  1)  as  not  even  to  shun  anachronisms  (e.g.  5,  4,  12 j 
or  to  attempt  to  imitate  the  style  of  the  time.  But  they  are  generally  a  very  x, 
faithful  reflection  of  the  character  or  position  of  the  speaker;  cf.  e.g.  7,31.  In 
some  instances  we  are  still  able  to  trace  in  what  manner  Livy  rhetorically  en- 
larges upon  the  brief  hints  of  a  predecessor,  cf.  Polvu.  3.64  with  Liv.  21,40  »\. 
OKoul,  Zweck  u.  Bedeutung  der  liv.  Iteden,  Barmen  1872.  FFiukokksookh-,  de 
oratt.  operi  Liv.  insertarum  origine  et  natura  I,  Tilsit  1880.  Livy's  s[>eeehes  were 
(like  those  of  Salluat  §  205,  4)  disseminated  in  separate  editions  (sae  §  319.  «).  On 
the  rhetorical  character  of  the  history  of  Livy  sx-  HTaixe,  essai  stir  Tita-Live. 
Paris  »  1888. 

18.  Livy's  relation  is  characterised  by  a  certain  rotundity  and  easy  fulness, 
liko  that  of  Herodotos  (cf.  Qcintii.ian  above  n.  2),  so  as  to  become  really  prolix 
in  some  parts.  Quint.  8,  3,  53  vitamin  /utcpoXoyAx,  i.e.  longior  quam  oportel  sermo,  ut 
ttpud  T.  Lit-ium.  Cf.  Charih.GI.  1,271  with  the  parallel  passages  there  indicated  and 
MHkutz,  prolusio  (§  256.  1)  not.  77.  This  quality  also  reminds  us  of  the  manner 
of  Cicero,  whom  Livy  imitated  (see  §  256,  4)  and  approached  more  closidy  than  auv 
other  Runriii  prose-writer.  Though  his  (rhetorical)  art  is  conspic  uous  throughout 
his  work,  it  never  becomes  artitic  or  want  of  naturalness.  Livy's  remarkable 
power  of  realising  the  motives  of  a  certain  situation  lauds  also  to  his  descriptions 
II.  L.  MM 
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the  colouring  suitable  to  the  occasion.    Only  the  description  of  the  earliest  period 
i  the  first  third  of  b.  1)  is  meagre:  here  (and  at  the  beginning  of  b.  2)  Livy  at- 
tempts with  very  little  success  to  establish  internal  connections  and  proofs.  In 
dealing  with  such  obscure  times  and  personages,  little  effect  could  be  produced 
with  the  psychological  colouring  which  elsewhere  constitutes  one  of  Livy's  strong 
jwints.    Otherwise  he  suece  ds  in  describing  public  feeling  (e.g.  8.  7,  20  sq.  9,  2,  10' 
*q.  5  .sq.  33,  82)  as  well  as  external  events  (e.g.  5,  39  sqq.  21,  58.  28,  27,  6  sq.  24,  26)  \ 
with  the  utmost  vividness.    The  most  brilliant  description  in  the  extant  books  is  i 
that  of  the  war  with  Hannibal.    We  are  unfortunately  precluded  from  forming 
an  opinion  of  just  those  portions  of  the  narrative  where  the  writer's  increased  in-  1 
threat  in  his  subject-matter  led  him  into  greater  detail  (n.  11).    Here  Livy's  talent 
for  skilful  and  vivid  narrative  and  description  must  have  found  a  specially  con- 
genial field. 

11.  Livy's  diction  is  intentionally  (§  250,  4)  classical,  and  it  certainly  ap- 
proach** the  standard  of  classicality  far  more  closely  than  Quintilian  or  Tacitus 
in  his  youthful  Ciceronian  work.  But  even  in  Livy  numerous  poetical  phrases 
betray  the  approach  of  the  sih'er  age  (hate  ubi  dicta  dedit  after  Vergil ;  ubi  Mars 
ett  atrociutimu* ;  ad  artna  connternalum  mm;  cogitationibuM  animum  volutare;  ad- 
rer$a  montium  ;  ttujxna  animi ;  faeta  patcua  etc.),  as  docs  also  a  certain  fond  in  ss  for 
strong  expressions  (e.g.  atlontiua,  ingena  etc.).  He  uses  by  preference  Vergilian 
phraseology.  It  may  have  l>een  his  employment  of  words  which  sometimes  ap- 
|iearetl  strange  to  thost*  who  were  accustomed  to  the  sermo  urbanus.  Quint.  1,  5, 
"to  pcregritia  (verba)  ex  omnibus,  projte  dixerim,  gentibu*  .  .  .  venerunt  ;  .  .  .  (junnad- 
modum  Pollio  (see  §  221,  6)  deprehendit  in  Livio  paiavinilalem.  Cf.  ib.  8,  1.  2  ut  *int 
(verba)  quant  minimt •  jteregrina  el  externa.  (8)  el  in  T.  Livio,  mi rat •  facundiae  t  iro, 
putal  inesae  Pollio  Asinius  quondam  paiavinilalem.  DOMokhof.  de  patavinitate 
Liviana.  Kil.  1685  (also  in  Dhakknhohcii's  Livy  15,  1,  50).  CGWikuemamn,  de 
patavinitate  Livii,  Gorlitz  1848-54  III.  Cf.  MHaui-t,  op.  2,  69.  HJ.M0i.lm, 
ZfGW.  41,  Jahresber.  25.— In  point  of  diction  it  is  noticeable  that  the  style,  which 
in  the  first  book  is  still  fluctuating,  becomes  more  settled  and  conformable  to  rule 
as  the  work  progress?*.  EWolfklin,  livianische  Kritik  uud  livianischer  Sprachge- 
brauch  (BerL  1861)  29.  cf.  Antioch.  u.  Antip.  (1872)  84. 

15.  Literature  on  the  languageof  Livy:  AWErnesti,  glossarium  Li  v  ran  urn, 
•tdd.  GHSchafeb  et  ITiiKrkvssio,  Lpz.  1827.  Chief  work:  OAif.mann,  Etudes  stir 
la  langiie  et  la  grammaire  de  Tite-Live,  Par.  « 1884  (epitomised  in  At i:m ami's  edd. 
<>f  b.  21  and  22:  see  §  256,  17).  LKCdxabt,  d.  Hauptpunkte  der  livian.  Syntax, 
Berl.  *  1H72.  EWolkklik  (see  n.  14).  EBai.las,  d.  Phraseologie  des  Liv.,  Posen 
1885.  Weihsenbob.v*  introduction  to  his  Berlin  edition  7 68.  GQueck,  Beitr&ge 
k.  Charakt.  des  Liv.  11:  Die  Darstellung  des  L.,  Sondersh.  1853.  GHildkbkaxd, 
uber  einige  AbweichuiiLien  im  Sprachgebr.  des  Cic.  Caes.  Liv.  usw.,  Dor  tin.  1854 ; 
specimina  lexici  Liviani,  Dortmund  18*»7.  63  II;  Bsitr.  z.  Sprachgebr.  des  L., 
D.jrim.  1^65.  FFruKKu  (who  intends  to  publish  a  lex.  Liv.  founded  on  Hilde- 
brand1!*  work),  specimen  lex.  Liv.,  Nienburg  1888.— EKbah,  spec,  grammatical; 
Liv..  Im-terb.  1&">9.  CEGf  rnnNo,  de  T.  Livii  oratione,  I  de  usu  verborum  sim- 
plicium.  Lauban  1867,  II  de  participiia,  Liegnitz  1872.  LAdhian,  das  Part.  Praes. 
Pass,  (in  Liv.),  Orossglogau  1875.  M  Wknukb,  zum  Gebr.  der  Partizipien  bei  Liv., 
Seitenstetten  1882.  MMOi.ler,  zura  Sprachgebr.  d.  L.,  I  haud,  haudquaquam, 
Stondal  1877.  GAhuter,  B  itr.  z.  Gebr.  des  Za  hi  worts  im  Lat.,  I  Livius,  Oldenb. 
1830.  JEEi  lkm»t,  de  praepos.  a  cum  nominibus  urbium  iunctae  ap.  Liv.  maxiine 
usu,  KOnigsb.  1848.  HLowe,  de  praepos.  de  usu  ap.  Liv.,  Grimma  1847.  OWulscu, 
de  praepos.  rt*  usu  Liv.,  Halle  1880.  PGLvth,  de  usu  praepos.  i  Fit  ap.  Liv.  eiusque 
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aliquot  synonymarum,  Visboae  1883.  Kleins,  de  genetivi  usu  Liv.,  I  Clev-is  1865. 
Lou e.n z,  der  Dativ.  d.  Bestiinmung  bei  L.,  bes.  der  Dativ.  Gerundivi,  Meldorf  1871. 
74  II.  RJonas,  de  Gebr.  der  vv.  froquentativa  u.  intensiva  bei  Liv.,  Posen 
1884.  ALehmass,  de  vv.  composite  ap.  Sail.  Caes.  Liv.  Tac.  I,  L-obschiitz  1884. 
E  Wksenek,  de  quibusd.  Liv.  orationis  proprietatibus,  Cobletiz  1854 ;  de  periodorum 
Liv.  proprietatibus,  Fulda  1860.  WKkiebel,  see  §  177,  8.  WIosutics,  see  §  198, 
12.  Kkeizxkk,  de  propria  orationis  Liv.  indole  proprio  maxime  adiectivorum  usu, 
Hadamar  1844.  E.nulkkt,  d.  attributive  Gebraueh  adverbialer  B«tiinmungen  bei 
L.,  Asehaffrnb.  1H66.  GCnther,  die  Formen  der  Hypothesis  aus  Liv.,  Bromb.  1871. 
Schmidt,  de  temporum  historiooruiu  ap.  L.  usu,  Demmin  1874.  JNMadviq,  die 
syntaktischen  Mittel  der  Sprache,  .  .  .  bei  Liv.,  kl.  philol.  Schr.  (Lpz.  1875)  356. 
FWHoltzk,  de  syntaxi  Liv.  dispertieuda  et  ordinanda,  Naumb.  1881.  HJMulleb, 
-eque  bei  Livius,  RhM.  43,  687.  AMAScumidt,  zur  liv.  L-xicographie,  Baden 
b/Wien  1888.  Waidhofen  a.  Th.  1889  II.  AFOokeb,  Liv.  b.  21-23,  grammatisch 
untersucht,  B>rl.  1888;  Lexicon  Livianum,  Lps.  1889  sq.  GWdlsch,  de  verbis 
cum  praepos.  i  er  comi>«».  ap.  Liv.  I,  Barmen  1889.  AKGbeblix,  de  participiorum 
usu  Liv.,  Erl.  IS!*).   

258.  About  the  same  time  as  Livy  and  as  it  were  to  supple- 
ment his  history,  Pompeius  Trogus  wrote  his  Universal 
History,  Historiae  Philippicae,  in  44  books,  beginning  with  Ninus 
and  extending  to  the  writer's  own  time,  from  a  Greek  source 
(  probably  Timagenes) ;  it  was  composed  in  a  lively  style  and 
classical  diction  and  was  also  more  rich  in  material  and  less 
rhetorical  than  Livy.  We  know  the  work  chiefly  through  the 
abridgment  of  Justinus.  Besides  his  historical  work,  Trogus 
wrote  also  on  zoology  and  botany,  after  the  best  authorities, 
Aristotle  and  Theophrastos. 

1.  Ii'stix.  43,  5,  1 1  in  pottretno  libro  Trogus  maiore*  tuos  a  Vooontiis  origincm 
ducere,  arum  suum  Trogum  Pompeium  Sertoriano  hello  civitatem  a  Cn.  Pompeio  per- 
cepisne  du-U,  patruum  Mithridatico  hello  tumuu  tub  eodem  Pompeio  duxitse,  pairem 
quo]ue  tub  C.  Caesare  milita*se  ep'mlularumque  et  legationum,  simul  et  anuii  curam 
}iabuis»e.  His  grandfather's  name  may,  therefore,  have  been  Cn.  Pomp.  Tr. ;  the 
inference  drawn  from  an  inscription  from  Vaison  (C1L.  12,  1871)  that  his  patruus 
was  called  Q.  is  very  doubtful;  his  father  was  probably  the  Cn.  Pompeius  whom 
Caesar  b.  g.  5,  36  mentions  as  an  interpreter  employed  by  himself  a.  700/54 ; 
whence  it  becomes  probable  that  the  historian  had  also  the  praenomen  of  Cn. 
JBeckkr,  Phil.  7,  3*9.  Cf.  KNipperdey,  op. 411.— LEHallbkbo,  de  Trogo  Pompeio, 
Par.  18(81. 

2.  CiiABia.  GL.  1,  102,  10  Valgiut  et  Verrius  et  Trogus  de  animations,  ib.  137,  9 
Trogum  de  animalibus  libro  X,  A  longer  quotation  from  this  {Trogus,  et  ipse  auctor 
e  severinimu)  in  Plik.  NH.  11,  275.  All  the  fragments  are  literally  translated— 
not  without  errors— from  Aristotle's  hist.  anim.  Pnxr  mentions  Trogus  in  his 
ind.  auct.  to  b.  7-11  (mankind  and  animals).  12-18  (trees  and  agriculture).  31 
(medicinae  ex  aquatilibus)  and  quotas  him  repeatedly  in  his  work.  According  to 
this  Trogus  would  appear  to  have  also  written  a  treatise  de  plantis,  and  it  was  prob- 
ably (as  is  shown  by  the  quotation  in  Plis.  NH.  17,  58)  based  on  Theophrastos. 
AGotscumid,  J  J.  Suppl.  2, 180;  RhM.  87,  548.   ThBiht,  de  halieut.  Ovid.  136. 
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8.  His  principal  work  is  the  44  books  historiarum  ph  il  i  ppicarum,a  universal 
history  with  special  reference  to  geography  (hence  the  MSS.  are  entitled  Hu-torinr 
Philippine  et  totius  mundi  origines  et  terrae  situs),  written  in  the  digressive  manner 
of  Theopompos,  and  skilfully  planned,  so  that  the  history  of  Macedonia  and  tl>»- 
successors  of  Alexander  the  Great  furnished  the  theme  for  the  narrative,  while 
Roman  history,  with  the  exception  of  the  regal  period,  which  in  Tragus'  opinion 
was  best  to  be  derived  from  Greek  sources  (it  is  added  in  b.  43),  was  systematically 
excluded  (cf.  praef.  1).    B.  1-6  gives  as  an  introduction  the  history  of  Asia  and 
Hellas.    The  latest  fact  mentioned  in  the  work  is  the  recovery  of  the  standards 
taken  by  the  Parthians  a.  734/20  (42,  5,  11).    AvGutschmid  conjectures  that  42.  4. 
10  (Parthiae,  in  qua  iam  quasi  sollcmne  est  reges  parricidas  haberi)  was  meant  in 
reference  to  the  murder  of  Phraates  IV  by  his  son  Phraatakes  (Oct.  8  b.c.  at  latest  . 
The  lively  style  of  the  work  is  frequently  conspicuous  even  in  Justinus'  abridg- 
ment.   Justinus  praef.  1  calls  him  vir  priscae  eloquentiae  ;  cf.  Von  sc.  Prob.  2,  7  u( 
non  Sallustios,  Livios,  Tacitos,  Trogos  atque  omnes  disertixximos  imilarer  viros.  Sober 
judgment  and  strict  principle  seem  to  be  indicated  in  Iustin.  38,  8.  11  quam  {ora- 
lionem)  obliquam  Pompeius  Tragus  expos u it  (cf.  Irsr.  28,  2.  88,  4-7),  quoniam  in  Lirio 
et  in  Sallusiio  reprehendit  quod  contiones  direclas  pro  sua  ratione  (thus  Wulfkmn 
reads :  the  MSS.  have  pro  sua  oratione  \  Gutschmid  reads  perversa  ratione)  operi  *uo 
inserendo  hixtoriae  modutn  excesserint.    He  referred  to  his  contemporary  Vergil ;  see 
Seuv.  ad  Aen.  6,  783  tie  hoc  loco  et  Trogus  et  Probus  quaerunt.    Trogus1  diction  also 
appears  to  be  considerably  influenced  by  Vergil.    ASoxxv,  RhM.  41.  473.  He 
imitated  Sallust.   JSelloe,  symb.  ad  hist.  libr.  Sail.  I :  de  studiis  in  Sallustio  a 
Trogo  et  Iustino  collocatis,  Bresl.  1882. — Hugo  de  Fleury  (Ecclesiastical  History  ; 
abbot  of  Canterbury  from  1091  ?)  and  from  him  the  chronicler  Roger  Wendovcr 
and  from  him  again  Matthew  of  Westminster,  Flores  Histor.  (ed.  1570)  1,  81  (see 
AvGutschmid  [n.  5]  p.  260,  Reifferscheid's  Suetonius  p. 382  and  especially  FRChl, 
die  Verbteitung  Just  ins  p.  25):  anno  divinae  incarnationis  nono,  Caesar*  Augutto 
imperii  sui  LIum  agente  annum  (762/9  a.o.),  Trogus  Pompeius  chronica  sua  Urminavit 
.    .    .    Pomanorum  remp.    .    .    .    ab  initio  usque  ad  praesens  tern  pus  prosequitur. 
Radulfus  de  Diccto,  de  viris  illustr.  (of  a.  1210,  from  unknown  but  good  sources) : 
Trogus  Pom }>ei us  a  tempore  Xini  regis  Assyriorum  usque  ad  annum  XXIXum  Hyrcani 
principis  ludacorum  chronica  sua  digessit  (Ruhl,  1.1.  p.  32). 

4.  AvGctscumid  in  the  lit.  Centrabl.  1872,  659  has  conjectured  with  much 
probability  and  developed  the  theory  in  RhM.  87, 548  that  Trogus'  historiae  Philip- 
picao  is  a  version  of  a  Greek  historical  work  (by  Timagenes).  He  considers  that  a 
Roman  is  not  to  be  credited  with  having  originated  such  a  unique  piece  of  literary 
mosaic,  carried  out  with  such  constant  recourse  to  original  sources,  and  such  con- 
scientious accuracy.  Cf.  also  Mommsen,  Herm.  16,  619.  Among  the  sources  of  the 
Greek  original  aro  Theopoiupos1  4>i\\tTjrcita  (on  which  Trogus  founded  himself  also 
for  the  title  of  his  work),  Ephoros,  Timaios.  Kleitarchos,  Polybios  (HNisskk,  krit. 
Unters.  805),  Poseidonios,  Deinon  and  others.  AHLHkbkkn,  de  Trogi  foutibus,  in 
the  commentt.  soc.  Gotting.  15  (1804),  185  (repeated  in  Fhotschee's  ed.).  CRack, 
de  Clitareho  Diodori  Curtii  Iustini  auctore,  Bonn  1868.  HWolkkgarten,  de  Ephori 
et  Dinonis  historiis  a  Tr.  exprcssis,  Bonn  1868.  WFrickk,  d.  Quellen  des  Pint,  im 
Alkib.  (Lpz.  1869)  71.  GRichtee,  de  fontibus  ad  Gtdonis  hist,,  Gott.  1878.  PNatorp, 
see  §  198,  11.  LGeschwandtnek,  quibus  fontt.  Tr.  in  rebus  successorum  Alex.  M. 
usus  sit,  Halle  1«78.  LHolzapfrl  (see  §  198,  11)  47.  JHeixz,  Justin  als  Quelle 
zur  Gesch.  des  Cyrus,  Sigmar.  1879.  RKohler,  see  §  292,  3.  AExmaxx,  d.  Quellen 
des  Tr.  fur  die  Griech.  and  sicilischo  Gesch.,  Dorpat  1880.  ONecuacb,  die  Quellen  d. 
Tr.  in  d.  pers.  Gesch.,  Hohenstein  1882-86  IV.    ABibelje,  Quellen  des  Tr.  im  3. 
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Perserzug,  Host.  1888.— HCroux,  de  Trogi  ap.  antiques  auctoritate,  Strassb.  1882 
(di-w.  Argentor.  7,  1). 

5.  Our  knowledge  of  Tragus'  historic  work  is  derived  partly  from  the 
prologi  (tables  of  contents)  of  all  the  books,  partly  from  the  abridgment  of  Jus- 
tinus, who  in  his  praefatio  says :  Trogus  Fompeius  graecas  et  totiua  hi*torias  orbi* 
latino  sermone  composuit.  .  .  .  cuius  libris  omnium  saeculorum,  regum,  naiionum  i*opu- 
lorumijue  res  gestae  continentur.  .  .  .  ea  omnia  Fompeius  dizisa  lemporibus  et  serie 
rerum  digesta  composuU.  horum  igitnr  XLIYT  roluminum  (nam  tot  idem  edidit)  per 
fttium  quo  in  urbe  versabamur  rognitione  quarque  dignixxima  exrerpsi.  Justinus 
irives  us  very  little  of  the  work  word  for  word,  e.g.  Mithridates'  address  to  his 
s  .Idiers  31,  4-7;  cf.  Iust.  38,  8,  11  quam  orationem  dignam  duxi  cuiu-t  exempt  um 
hreritati  huiu*  ojteris  insererem.  Some  passages  are  also  quoted  by  Prise ian,  Cas- 
siodorus  (Jordauis),  Servius  and  Junius  Philargyrius,  see  AvGuTsrnsiiD  1.1.  18b. 
All  other  writers  know  only  Justinus,  though  they  may  mention  Trogus.  The 
fragments  which  Biklowski  (n.  b)  preluded  to  have  taken  from  Polish  chronicles 
Lave  been  shown  to  be  fictions  by  AvGutschmid,  die  Fragmente  des  P.  Tr.,  JJ. 
Sappl.  2.  202.    Cf.  i>i  Kiku,  Mnemos.  3  (1854),  177.    JBkknays,  op.  3,  211. 

b.  Pompei  Trogi  fragments  .  .  .  una  cum  prologis  historiarum  Philipp. 
et  criticis  annotation  thus  edidit  ABielowski,  Lemberg  1853  (see  n.  5).  The  frag- 
ments of  the  Hist,  are  also  collected  in  the  ed.  of  Justinus  by  Fkotschkk  1,  xcviu 
and  elsewhere.  Trogi  prologi  ed.  GHGkauert,  Minister  1827;  the  -same  rec. 
AvGutsciimid,  see  n.  10.— On  the  alleged  new  fragments  of  Trogus  (from  b.  12)  in 
the  Vatic.  18b9  s.  12  see  §  292,  5  ad  fin. 

7.  The  time  of  M.  Junian(i)us  Justinus  (so  named  only  in  the  Laur.  6b,  21, 
•s->e  n.  !l)  is  nut  positively  known,  though  probably  he  lived  in  the  age  of  the  Anto- 
nines  (Fit  Cm,,  d.  Verhreitung,  p.  3(»).  Considering  his  old-school  way  of  thinking 
and  the  style  of  his  preface  us  well  as  his  reference  to  Cato  the  Elder,  we  should 
not  like  to  put  him  much  later  than  Florus  who  epitomised  Livy.  (Cf.  however 
TLachmaxx,  kl.  Schr.  2,  193.)  Kadulfus  de  Dieeto  (see  n.  3  ad  fin.)  says  indeed 
(KtnL  p.  82):  fust  inns  philosoplius  Trogi  Pompei  alibreviator,  acripnil  eodem  anno 
(with  which  Josephus  concluded  his  Antiquities),  but  probably  confounds  him 
with  Justus  of  Tiberias,  just  as  in  the  Middle  Ages  he  was  confounded  with 
Justinus  Martyr  (film.  1.1.  36,40).  The  first  writer  who  mentions  Justinus  is 
11  iKRONv ill's  5,  621  Vail,  praecipue  nostri  Livii  et  Pompei  Trogi  at^ue  Justini. 
Orosius  made  great  use  of  him,  cf.  n.  9. 

8.  On  Justinus'  treatment  see  praef.  4  omissis  his  quae  nee  cognoscendi  voluptate 
turunda  nec  exemjJo  crant  necessaria  breve  veluti  jiorum  corpusculum  (nosegay, 
anthology)  feci.  Cf.  n.  5.  Alousti.n.  de  civ.  d.  4,  6  Justinus  qui  graeeam  vel  potius 
ptregrinam,  Trogum  Pomjteium  secutus,  non  latine  tantum  .  .  verum  etiain 
breviter  scrijtsit  historiam.  Oaos.  1,  8  Fompeius  historical  eiusque  breviator  Jus- 
tinus; ib.  10  Fompeius  site  Justinus.  Justinus  seems  to  have  made  but  few 
change*  in  the  diction  of  Trogus  and  to  have  merely  alloyed  it  with  several  new 
additions.  Justinus''  individual  talents  were  but  very  small.  Even  the  text  of 
Trogus  used  by  J.  must  have  been  corrupt.  Aethicus  Ister  employed  probably  a 
different  abridgment  of  Pomp.  Tr.  (perhaps  in  Cassiodoms'  Gothic  History);  see 
UC ii i.  p.  b.  It  is  uncertain  whence  are  derived  those  portions  which  are  in  agree- 
ment with  J.  in  the  Anecdoton  to  the  Gothic  History  in  BCul,  JJ.  121,  549. 

9.  In  the  Middle  Ages  the  abridgment  of  Justinus  was  much  read  and  copied, 
though  it  never  found  a  place  among  the  school-books.   FHOhl,  die  Verbreitung 
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dcs  Iustinus  im  MAlter,  Lpz.  1871.  The  extant  MSS.  of  Justinus  divide  into  two 
gronj  s.  The  first  is  represented  only  by  La  nr.  66,  21  s.  XI.  This  alone  fills  up  a 
large  gap  at  21,  6,  6,  but  at  the  same  time  is  itself  inaccurate  and  imperfect,  and 
interpolated  by  various  hands.  The  other  group  falls  into  three  class  s:  J  (under 
this  e.g.  Eusebianus  9.  X,  Laur.  66,  20  s.  XI,  Sef-sorianus  s.  XI,  Wss.  Q.  101  s. 

XI)  .  T  (under  which  Paris.  41)50  s.  IX,  SGallensis  s.  IX,  Gissensis  s.  IX,  Ash- 
burnham.  s.  IX  etc.).  II  (under  which  Petropolit.  422  s.  IX,  Palat-Vatic.  927,  s. 

XII)  .  Besides  the  MSS.  Orosius  is  also  specially  important  for  criticism.  See 
FRiim.  1.1.  and  his  treatise  on  the  sounxs  of  Justinus'  text,  JJ.  supplementary  vol. 
6,  1  and  pref.  to  his  ed. ;  of.  tho  same  author  JJ.  105,  853. — Cf.  also  JJeei*  in  hit* 
praefatio  and  in  the  Wolfenbiittler  Progr.  1855.  JARozsek,  iiber  filnf  Iustinus- 
H8s.,  Graz  1871.  ILHeirerg,  nye  fragmenter  af  et  Iustinushdskr.,  Nord.  Tidskr. 
f.  Fil.  3,  275.  AHaraxt,  variances  d'un  ms.  de  Justin  (in  Laon)  s.  XII,  rev.de 
phil.  2  (1878),  78. 

10.  Edit  ions  of  Justinus.  Ed.  princ.  Venet.  1470  and  Rom.  1470  (cf.  RCnt.  d. 
Verbreitung,  p.  51).  From  good  MSS.  JBoxoARSifs  (cum  notis),  Par.  1581  ;  with 
additions  by  FMomus  (Frankf.  1587).  Cum  notis  IsVos.su,  Leid.  1610.  Cum  notis 
variorum  ed.  IGGkaevius,  Utr.  16(58.  Leid.  1683.  1701.  A  variorum  edition  by 
Aim.  Gkonov,  Leid.  1719.  1760;  revised  and  added  to  by  CHFrotscher,  Lps.  1827- 
30  III.  CBkxkckk,  with  notes,  Lpz.  1830,  FDOunkr  (adnot.  crit.  instr.,  Lps.  1831). 
WFittbookx  (with  notes,  Halle  1835),  Joiiaxxkau  et  DOrxer  (Par.  1838  II),  rec. 
JJeei*  (Lps.  1850,  with  comm.  criticus  p.  1-188)  and  especially  ex  reoensione 
FROm.,  acc.  prologi  in  Pomp.  Trog.  ab  AueGittschuid  recensiti,  Lpz.  18X6. 

11.  OEi»  hert,  Wurterbuch  zu  lust.,  Hanover  1881.  JFRkckk.  d.  Sprach- 
eigentuiulithkeiten  Justins,  Miihlhauscn  1855.  FSeck,  do  Trogi  sermone,  Con- 
stance 1881. 82  II.  JFMueler,  de  easuum  ap.  lust,  usu,  Budissin  1859.  J  ARozsek. 
de  natnra  latiuitatis  Iustin.,  Hermannst.  1865.  FFis<  nm,  de  eloc.  Iustini,  Halle 
1868.  HDomke,  d.  Gebr.  d.  Praposs.  ab  ex  u.  de  bei  Just.,  Bresl.  1877.— CPauckkr. 
iiber  justinisehe  Syntax,  ZfoG.  34,  321.  JBexksch,  de  casibus  obi.  ap.  Just., 
Vienna  18X0.— Criticism  :  UKoiu.er,  JJ.  91,  427.  FRtiu.,  ib.  101,  21.  133,  365. 
Madvio,  adv.  2,  616.  FBokcharivt,  quaestt.  Iustin.,  Greifsw.  1875.— Translated  by 
Ortektao  (Frankf.  1781  II),  Koujk  (1824)  and  CiiuSciiwarz  (Stuttg.  1834-37). 

259.  At  the  close  of  the  Augustan  period  and  perhaps  under 
Tiberius  wrote  the  exact  scholar  Fenestella,  whose  pattern 
was  Varro.  He  composed  Ann  ales  and,  in  these  or  in  a  separate 
work,  devoted  minute  attention  to  the  history  of  Roman  manners 
and  to  the  political  condition  of  Rome.  L.  Arruntius  on  the 
other  hand  imitated  and  rather  exaggerated  Sallust's  manner  in 
his  History  of  the  Punic  war.  The  early  history  of  Rome  was, 
perhaps  in  this  period,  related  by  Annius  Fetialis,  and  somewhat 
later  A.  Cremutius  Cordus  composed  a  narrative  of  the  times 
immediately  preceding  his  own. 

1.  HiERoxvM.on  Eus.Chron.ad  a. Abr. 2035  =  772/19  x.v.Feneatella  hutoriantm 
tcriplor  et  carminum  ttptuaytnariua  morUur  icpclHurque  Cumia.  He  would,  there- 
fore, seem  to  have  been  born  702/52 ;  this  agrees  with  Pi.ut.  Crass.  5  totw  ^ci 
t>  rripar  (who  was  about  18  years  old  a.  668/86  and  therefore  born  c.  650/104) 
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■wptfffivTt*  ofoar  6  QawtfTiWat  l&ttv  airrbt  «rai  roXXdm  duoCcrat  (perhaps  in  Spain).  X<-t 
much  probability  attaches,  therefore,  to  the  statement  of  Plixy  XH.  33,  146  tma 
msmoria  coeptu m  Fenestella  tradit,  */u»  obiit  novixtimo  Tiberii  Catsaris  principal*. 
As  Tiberius  died  790/37  a.d.  this  statement  would  oblige  us  to  place  Fenestella* 
life  c.  719/35  u.c.-7K9/36  a.d.  (Merckun  1.1.  3).  That  he  wrote  the  work  in 
question  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  does  not  appear  from  Pi.ixv  XH.  8,  195  togas 
rasa*  .  .  .  diri  Auyvsti  (words  of  Pliny?)  novissimit  lemporibus  coepisae  scribit 
Fenestella.  It  is  certain  that  he  wrote  before  Asconius,  who  frequently  men- 
tions and  argues  against  him.  The  statement  of  Lvn.  magistr.  3,  75  is  certainly 
wrong  wf  4Yr#<rrA\a$  xal  Ziaepai  oi  Tutpaloi  friotr,  ws  rat  xM*'1*  °  Ttdppuy  irl  tiIv 
iwdpuTurwr  irpayn&TUi*  dvriyayev.  iyd  It  rat  /fySXoit  oi*»«  rtBiafiat.  I*robably  Fents- 
tella  quoted  Sis^nna  and  Varro,  and  Lydus'  authority  seems  to  have  mixed  up  the 
three  names.  Praenomcn  and  nomen  of  Fenestella  are  unknown  (the  cognomen 
Fenestella  OIL.  5,  469?  12,  259);  the  same  applies  to  his  cnrmina,  mentioned  only 
by  Hieronym.  1.1.  (Scaliuer's  conjecture  in  Ilieron.  is  histor'mrum  tcriptor  rt 
annalium  ;  cf.  §  37,  8.    257,  11.) 

2.  Annales.  Ascox.  in  Cic.  Corn.  66  p.  59  neque  a  pud  Saltnstium  neijue  aptid 
Li  i- turn  neqne  a  pud  Fenestellam  etc.  Exact  quotations  from  the  annales  of  F.  occur 
only  in  Xoxirs,  viz.  221,  35  (v.  reticulum,  perhaps  from  a  description  of  customs j : 
Fen.  annalium  {III),  154,  16  (v.  praesente)  :  Fenestella  annalium  lib.  II  (of  un- 
known date),  and  385,  7  (v.  rumor)  :  F.  annali  lib.  XXII  (a.  698/56).  No  doubt 
the  statements  in  Plut.  Sull.  28  and  Crass.  4  sq.  are  derived  from  that  work. 
Even  if  the  details  concerning  Roman  life  are  taken  from  the  annales  (n.  3),  they 
do  not  prove  that  these  reached  back  into  the  regal  period,  as  they  (e.g.  Plin. 
XH.  15,  1)  may  have  formed  part  of  digressions.  The  mistakes  which  Am:u.\il>, 
Plixius  (XH.  9,  123  Fenestella  .  .  .  manifesto  errore),  and  Gei.i.ii;s  adduce  against 
Fenestella  are  partly  unimportant,  and  partly  based  on  difference  of  opinion, 
hence  they  do  not  disprove  the  estimate  of  Lactant.  (inst.  div.  1,  6,  14) :  FcncsUliu 
dilitjeutissimus  scriplor,  which  is  rather  borne  out  by  passages  such  as  Si:etux.  vit. 
Terent,  1  and  XIacr.  1.  10,  5  f.  Cf.  besides  La<  tast.  de  ira  dei  22,  5  jjturiuti  ft 
tnarimi  aurtores  tradiderunt,  .  .  .  nostrorum  Varro  rt  Fenextella.  The  few  coum.-cted 
passages  which  w-e  know  (esp.  in  Xon.  3K>,  7,  also  Pkisc.  (iL.  2,  3*0,  13)  prove  hi* 
style  to  have  been  discursive  and  circumstantial.  Hence  the  abridgment  men- 
tioned in  Dion.  (.iL.  1,  365,  7  apud  Fenestellam  in  libro  epitomarum  uccundo:  auematl- 
modum  Caesar  a  piratis  cajttus  sit  etc.,  such  as  were  also  made  of  Fa  mi  ins  (§  137. 
4  ad  fin.),  (Wlius  (§  137,  6  ad  fin.),  Livius  (§256,  10),  Trogus  258,  5),  Valeria* 
Maximus  (§279,9),  and  of  several  works  of  Varm  and  others  (§  165,  1  ad  tin.  . 
The  quotation  ut  Fenestella  in  Aehaicis  (or  Arch.)  scribit  is  based  only  on  Fulgeutiut* 
(mytbol.3,  2)  and  is  therefore  worthless. 

3.  Fenestella  is  quoted  as  an  authority  for  numerous  statements  concerning 
the  Roman  constitution  and  ritual,  e.g.  on  provocatio,  the  quutstors,  the  XVviri, 
the  leges  Aureliae,  the  dies  festi  and  profesti,  the  Roman  year,  the  ludi  cireenses, 
libri  sibyllini,  also  on  the  expense  of  the  aqua  Marcia ;  concerning  costume 
(togae  rasae,  uniones,  anuli  aurei,  calcei),  silver  vessels,  money,  domestic  life  (fish, 
introduction  of  olea,  rise  of  luxury)  and  literary  history  (on  Terence  and  Cicero  i. 
But  we  never  find  his  annales  quoted  as  the  source  of  any  of  these  statements 
(except  in  the  very  uncertain  passage  in  Xox.  154,  16).  The  definite  quotations 
from  the  Annals  actually  bear  the  stamp  of  a  historical  relation,  but  those  other 
statements  have  something  of  a  philosophical  character,  though  connected  with 
numerical  dates  (Mekcklin  p.  10).  Sex.  ep.  108,  31  also  says :  aeque  notat  (Cic.  in 
Rep.)    .    .    .   protocol  ionrm  ad  populum  etiavi  a  reyibus  fuUu;  id  ita  in  ponti- 
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jicaliltHt  libri*.  ft  alii  pulan)  el  Fene*tella.  The  manner  in  which  Fencatella  '*  her© 
associated  with  the  pontificates  libri  agrees  with  the  combination  of  his  uanw 
with  those  of  Gracchanns  (§188,2)  and  Trebatius  (who  wrote  de  religionibua, 
5$  207,  8)  in  Ui.pian,  dig.  1,  18,  1,  1  et  Junius  et  Trelntiu*  et  FenetteJla  vribunt.  We 
i  an  scaixely  connect  with  this  the  designation  of  him  as  annalium  commentator 
( rather  — '  author  ')  in  Tertii.i..  adv.  Valent.  34.  Pliny  mentions  and  uses  him  a* 
an  authority  in  b.  8  (de  elephantis  etc.),  9  (de  aquatilium  natura),  14, 15  (frugifcrae 
arbores),  33  (  metals),  35  (painting). 

4.  The  fragments  of  Fencstella  were  last  collected  by  HPeter.  hist,  fragm 
-72,  and  in  Fn.crs<  ukk's  edition  of  Corte's  Sallust  (Lpz.  1825)  1,  489  (additions  by 
LMfcitcKi.ix.de  Fen.  p.  12.  and  by  JPokth,  de  Fen.  p.  21).— LMehcklix,  de  Fen<  stella 
historieo  et  poeta,  Dor  pat  18-14.  JPoetii,  de  Fen.  historiarum  scriptore  et  carmi- 
imm.  Bonn  1819. 

5.  The  work  de  magistratibus  et  saeerdotiis  Romanorum  published  under  the 
name  of  LFenestella  (c.g.  Vindob.  1510.  Paris  1530.  1535)  is  the  composition  of 
the  Canon  ADFiocchi  (f  1452),  and  was  also  edited  under  hia  name  (Flovous) 
by  Akiwu.  Wimirs  1501.  The  fact  that  the  author  (fol.  &  of  the  Vienna  ed.) 
t  ompar.s  the  different  ranks  of  the  Roman  tlamines  with  the  Christian  bishoj**, 
arehbishopa,  cardinals  etc.  proves  that  he  did  not  intend  an  absolute  forgery. 
OMkiskutz,  d.  Hss.  und  alten  Drucke  zu  Brauasberg,  1882.  11. 

6.  Sikt.  gr.  2»  J'uit  (Ifi/ginn*)  familiarissimu*  Ovidio  ]>octae  ft  Clodio  Licino 
rnnnulari  historian,  i/ni  euni  .  .  .  tradit  liberalitale  sua  quoad  vixerit  austeniatuw.  He 
i-i  no  doubt  the  cos.  su IF.  of  a.  757/4  A.n.  (ex  Kal.  Iul.)  C.  Clodiiis  Licinus  (Orelli 
Gil.  3260.  OIL.  1.  p.  473  sq.  p.  180),  and  perhaps  also  identical  with  Clodiu* 
l.'u  iuus  in  libro  III  reruut  romanarum  quoted  by  Livv  (29,  22,  10)  (for  a.  561/ 194) 
uith  rather  astonishing  accuracy.  To  the  same  writer  we  should  probably  refer 
X'ixu  s  535,  20  (('land in*  rrrum  romanarum  libro  X J I)  and  221,  13  (Lieiniut  rerun* 
i  ntnanarum  libro  XV/  .  Cf.  $  15G,  6  and  HPetek,  hist,  frngm.  p.  xxm.  It  would 
rlierefore,  seem  that  he  began  his  history  with  the  Punic  wars  and  carried  it  down 
t<>  the  time  of  Augustus.    M  Hertz,  de  historic.  1871  p.  4. 

7.  Sex.  ep.  Il  l,  17  L.  A  rruntiu*,  vir  ra rat  frugal itati»  (Vki.l.  2,  SG,  2  of  a. 
723  31  L.  Arruutii,  pri*ca  gravitate  celcberrimi,  fide*),  qui  biutoriat  bdli  puuici  scrip- 
nit.fuit  Salln*tiatm!*  rt  in  iifud  genus  nit  en*.  18  quae  ajntd  SaUuntium  rara  J'uervnt 
a  pud  hum:  err  bra  »unt  et  panic  continua.  19  Arruntiu$  in  primo  libro  belli  jmnici.  He 
is  no  doubt  the  same  Arruntius  who  is  mentioned  by  Plin.  NH.  in  his  list  of 
authorities  in  b.  3.  5.  G  (Spain,  Africa,  Asia).  This  historiun  was  probably 
I..  Arrunt  ius  L.  f.  L.  n.  cos.  782/22,  the  father  of  the  consul  of  the  same  name  a. 
759  6  a.i>.  +  790/37.  To  the  latter  refer  Tac  ann.  11,  G  mcminitsrnt  .  .  recen- 
t'iorum  Arruutii  ct  Arxcruini  (§  267,  8):  ad  tumuut  provccto*  iworrupta  vita  et 
/acuudia  and  Sex.  contr.  7,  praef.  7  (a  diligent  pleader  before  the  court  of  the 
»><utumviri).  K.N ii'iehi.ey,  op.  409.  GZii'i-Ei.,d.  Losung  der  Proconsuln,  Konigsb. 
l-*3?  1G. 

8.  A  n  n  i  u  a  Fet  i  a  1  i  s.  mentioned  by  Plisy  among  his  authorities  in  b.  1G, 
and  3G,  and  quoted  31.  29  as  an  authority  for  the  statement  that  the  statue  of 
<  loelia  rather  represent  a  Valeria.    Conjectures  on  this  in  Schweui.ek,  KG.  2,  8, 
IIPei  ek.  hist.  roll.  1,  cccxvui.  Ll  aui  us,  d.  Quellenregister  zu  Plin.  letzteu  BB. 
I  Wu.  zb.  1878)  5. 

9.  Si  et.  Aug.  79  luliu*  Mar  at  hut,  lihcrtun  et  a  mem  aria  eiu»  (Augustus),  .  .  . 
trad  it:  cf.  ib.  94  am  tor  est  J.  M.  (of  a  legend  in  pruise  of  Augustus). 
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10.  Si  et.  Vitell.  1  extatque  elogi  (cf.  §  81,  2)  atl  Q.  Viletlium  divi  Augusti  quaes- 
torem  (the  uncle  of  the  emperor  Vitelline,  ef.  Suet.  Vitell.  2.  Tac.  a.  2,  48.  Di>» 
51,  22)  libellus  on  the  history  of  the  gens  Vitellia,  evidently  a  party  pamphlet  in 
«u logy  of  the  family,  w  hich  was  then  becoming  powerful  (§  80).— On  Cremuti us 
Cordus  see  §  277,  1.— On  T.  Labienus  see  §  207,  10.  On  the  historical  works  of 
Hyginus  and  Verrius  Flaccus,  see  §  261,  1.  202,  2. 

260.  As  concerns  the  grammarians,  Sinnius  Capito  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  earlier  writers  in  composing  both  gram- 
matical works  and  such  as  treated  of  the  history  of  literature. 
Varro's  influence  on  Sinnius  appears  in  the  national  tendency  of 
his  investigations  and  in  the  epistolary  form  adopted  by  him. 

1.  Gell.  5,  20,  I  soloecismus,  .  .  .  a  Sinnio  Capitone  eiusdenupie  aeJatis  aliis  im- 
parilitas  apjxllatu*,  veiustioribus  Latinis  stribiligo  dieebatur.  5.  21,  9-11  Sinni 
Capitonis,  doctissimi  viri  (cf.  HlBHON".  in  D.  2).  epistulae  sunt  uno  in  libro  niultae 
posxtae  .  .  .  in  tentjdo  Pads  (§219,  21  1.  5).  prima  epistula  scripta  est  ad  Pacurium 
f^abconem  (§  207,  0).  .  .  .  in  ea  ration**  grammatical  posuit  per  quas  docet  ' pluria  ' 
latinum  esse,  •  plura  1  barbarum.  5,  20,  2  Sinnius  Capita  in  liUeris  quas  ad  Clodium 
Tuscumdedit.  Cf.  Fhst.  102  (»»  diligentiu*  inspiciatur,  ut  fecit  Sinnius  Capito).  170. 
To  the  same  class  we  should  probably  add  the  liber  de  syllabi*  .  .  .  Sinni  CapitoniM 
mentioned  by  PoMrEits  GL.  5,  110,  2.  Cf.  JBkckek,  ZfAW.  1817,  no.  133.  In  his 
etymologies  (Fest.  138.  230.  340)  Capito,  like  Nigidius(§  170,  4)  appears  to  rely  on 
mere  empirical  analysis  of  the  Latin. 

2.  Lactant.  inst.  0,  20,  35,  Sinnius  Capito  in  libris  tpectaculorum  docet.  Cf. 
Frst.  320.  801.  MHektz  1.1.20.  His  explanations  of  proverbial  phrases  (Fest. 
115.  201.  282.  322.  325.  331)  were  probably  contained  in  a  work  specially  devoted 
to  this  subject,  Hertz  1.1.  p.  22.  32;  Phil.  1,  610.  Geographical  and  ethno- 
graphical investigations?  Hiekon.  in  Gen.  3,  p.  319  Vail,  letjamus  Varronis  de 
antiquitatibus  libros  et  Sinnii  Capitonis  et  Graecum  Phlegonta  ceterosque  eruditis- 
timos  cirot,  et  ridebimus  omnes  paene  insulas  etc.  Hektz  1.1.  23.  30,  who  uses  this 
passage  in  support  of  his  assumption  that  Sinnius  Capito,  like  Varro,  wrote  a 
•  ■comprehensive  work,  Antiquitates  or  De  antiquitatibus,  in  which  he  stored  up  his 
investigations  on  subjects  of  Roman  religion,  polity,  and  law.  CWachsmuth,  in 
his  ed.  of  Lydus  de  ostent.  p.  xx,  understands  also  Lyd.  ost.  3  (p.  0,  16)  and  de 
magistr.  prooem.  (6  rt  Kawlruv  nal  ♦o-rrjjiot)  as  referring  to  this.— MHektz,  Sinnius 
(Capito,  Berl.  1815  (with  a  collection  of  the  fragments).  Cf.  Eooek,  vet.  serin,  lat, 
reliqq.  p.  03. 

201.  Fenestella's  and  Sinnius  Capito's  tendency  in  the  inves- 
tigation of  antiquarian  lore  and  their  Varronian  direction  were 
shared  by  the  learned  freedman  M.  Verrius  Flaccus,  chiefly 
known  by  his  Fasti  and  his  comprehensive  lexicon  entitled  de 
verborum  significatu,  a  rich  store-house  of  the  most  important 
information  concerning  Roman  antiquities  and  old  Latin.  We 
|>ossess  part  of  the  copious  abridgment  made  of  this  work  by 
Pompeius  Festus,  which  is  unfortunately  incomplete :  only  the 
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second  half,  and  this  badly  mutilated,  is  now  extant.  On  the 
other  hand  the  abridgment  of  Festus  by  Paulus  Diaconus,  which 
is  preserved  intact,  offers  only  a  dry  skeleton  of  the  original 
work. 

1.  Sukton.  gr.  17  M.  (so  in  the  ind.  gramm.  p.  98  R)  Verrius  Flaccus  libcrtinu* 
docendi  yenerc  maxime  inclaruit.  .  .  .  qua  re  ab  Augusta  quoque  nejx>tibus  eius  (born 
784/20  ami  787/17)  pracceptor  electus  transiit  in  I'alatium  cum  tola  schola  (probably 
about  714/10  n.c.)  .  .  .  derail  aelalia  cxoctae  sub  Tiberio.  On  his  renown  as  h 
teacher  see  also  §  268,  2.  Hierox.  ad  a.  Abr.  2024-761/8  a.d.  .  .  .  et  M.  Verrim* 
Flaccus  grammaticus  insignes  habentur  fixes  his  floruit  too  late.  The  Praenestine 
Fasti  of  Verrius  (see  below)  are  brought  down  in  the  original  work  to  about  760/7. 
the  additions  (perhaps  made  by  Verrius  himself)  inscribed  on  the  stone  to  shortly 
before  775/22.  Mommsex,  CIL.  1,  p.  295».  Suet.  1.1.  adds:  statuam  habtt  Praenente 
(his  birthplace??  OHirsghfei.d,  Herm.  9,  105.  AReikfersk heio,  ind.  sehol. 
Vratisl.  1877/78  p.  5)  in  inferiure  (superiore)  fori  parte,  circa  (not  contra  with 
JVaiilkn,  ind.  schol.  Berol.  1877/78  p.  4:  see  ARkiffrkscheid  1.1.  p.  1)  hemicyclium 
in  quo  fastos  a  se  ordinatos  et  marmoreo  parieti  incisos  puUicarat.  The  Fasti  aiv 
still  partly  extant:  §  71,  3.  On  their  employment  in  Ovid's  Fasti :  §  249,  6.— Th«- 
inscription  m.  vehkio  t.  f.  fau  flacco  cei-bvb  frater  (CWKinq,  BerlphWschr. 
18^7,  158)  now  in  Cambridge  has  as  little  to  do  with  the  grammarian,  who  was*  » 
freed  man,  as  the  spurious  one  CIL.  14,278*  Obelli  1167.  4009,  which  used  for- 
merly to  be  taken  in  reference  to  him.  Verrius  Flaccus,  inris  jxtntijicii  peritissimns 
in  Macr.  1,  15,  21  might  perhaps  bo  the  manumitter  of  the  grammarian;  it  is 
however  more  likely  that  Veranius  was  meant.    Cf.  §  199,  4. 

2.  The  fragments  of  Verrius  are  collected  in  OMClleh'b  edition  of  Festus 
(praef.  p.  xm).  Gell.  4,  5,  6  in  Verri  Fiacci  libro  J  rerum  me  nutria  dignarum. 
From  the  same  source  may  lie  derived  the  information  borrowed  by  Plinius  NH. 
b.  8.  7.  8.  9.  14.  15.  18.  28.  29.  88-85  ex  Verrio  (Flacco).  Gei.l.  17, 6, 2 /i/iri 
.  .  .  Verrii  Fiacci  de  ol/scuris  Catonis  (§  122,  4).  in  libro  J I  sc  riptum  e*t  etc.  5, 
17,  1  (and  18,  2)  Verrius  Flaccus  in  quarto  de  verborum  signijicatu.  Scuol.  Vkr..*. 
ad  Aen.  10,  188  and  200  (p.  108  K.)  Flaccus  primo  Etruscarum.  Macr.  1, 4,  7  (cf.  ib. 
1,  8,  5)  Verrius  Flaccus  in  eo  Hbdlo  qui  Saturnus  inscribitur.  Vague  quotation* 
concerning  Roman  ritual  ib.  1.6, 15.  1, 10,  7.  1, 12, 15.  Lactaxt.  inst.  1,  20.  Srrv. 
Aen.  8,  208.  11,  118  (alii,  sicut  Varro  el  Verrius  Flaccus,  dicunt).  Concerning  In* 
(questionable)  studies  on  Vergil  see  Riubeck,  prolegg.  Verg.  p.  175.  Slet.  gr.  H> 
Ocrilionius  Aphrotlisius  .  .  .  docuit  quo  Verrius  tempore,  cuius  etiam  libris  de  ortbo- 
grapliia  rcscripsit,  non  sine  inscctalionc  studiorum  mor unique  eius.  From  this  work 
are  probably  derived  the  statements  on  the  orthographical  views  of  Verrius  Fh»<- 
cus  in  Charisius,  Diomede,  Velius  Longus  and  others.  HNettlesuii*,  joum.  of 
phil.  15,  189.  If  the  disquisitions  given  there  with  regard  to  gender,  accidence, 
and  etymology  be  derived  from  the  same  work,  it  would  appear  that  Verrius  took 
orthography  in  the  sense  of  spelling  in  conformity  with  linguistic  rules.  Like 
Varro,  he  used  the  epistolary  form  in  his  grammatical  disquisitions;  Serv.  Aen.  8, 
428  anlea  hoc  adverbium  loci  fuit ;  .  .  .  nam  crebro  in  antiquis  lectionibus  incenitur. 
sicut  in  epintolis  prof  Kit  Verrius  Flaccus  exempli*,  aucforiiate,  ratione.  The  origo 
gentis  romanae  (§  414,  5)  is  attributed  by  BSkpf,  p.  45  of  his  ed.  of  the  work,  t4. 
Verrius  Flaccus ! 

8.  The  work  de  verborum  significatu  was  alphabetically  arranged  by 
Verrius,  so  that  each  letter  extended  over  a  number  of  books,  eg.  J' oxer  at  least 
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five  (Fest.  326  b,  2  mvwm  Verriu*  in  libro  V  quorum  prima  est  P  litera  reddidit),  A 
over  at  least  four  (see  Gull,  in  n.  2).  and  S  over  several  books  in  the  samt;  way 
(Fest.  809  a,  5).  Within  each  separate  letter  two  distinct  portions  may  be  dis- 
cerned: in  the  'first  (and  larger)  portion'  the  lemmata  are  arranged  alphabet- 
ically according  to  the  first  and  second  and  often  according  to  the  three  first 
letters,  in  the  'second  portion  '  no  attention  is  paid  to  the  second  and  third  letter, 
but  on  the  contrary  we  find  connected  groups  of  glossae,  e.g.  for  each  author,  Cato. 
Plautus  and  so  forth,  and  numerous  quotations  from  authors  who  are  not  cited  in 
the  'first  portions' (Ant ist ins  Labeo  §  265,  2,  Veranius  §  199,4,  Mcssalla  augur 
§199,2).  Of.  on  this  OMCllkk  pref.  to  his  ed.  p.  xvi.  OtSurri-K,  commentatt. 
Mommsen.  547.  HXettlesbip,  Aineric.  journ.  of  phil.  1  (1880),  258.  2(1881),  1. 
FHoffmaxx,  de  Festo  qua»stt.  21.  KKkitzexstkix,  Verrianische  Forseh.,  Bresl. 
1887.  This  fact  is  difficult  to  account  for  :  the  most  plausible  explanation  is  that 
of  Reitzkxstein,  that  the  4  second  portions'  also  belong  to  Verrius  (not  to  Festus ) 
and  are  part  of  the  collection  of  materials  from  which  by  a  revision  and  recasting 
in  strict  alphabetical  order  Verrius  attempted  to  restore  the  '  first  portions.1  He 
would  appear  to  have  been  unable  to  carry  out  this  attempt,  and  the  work  to  have 
l»een  hastily  got  ready  for  publication  after  his  death.— Of  the  later  poets  only 
Lucretius  and  Vergil  (all  his  poems)  are  mentioned  by  Verrius  with  any  fre- 
quency; others  are  never  quoted,  e.g.  Ho  nice  (§  219,  17).  The  date  of  the  com- 
position of  the  work  ma}'  bn  inferred  from  154  b,  7  cttm  ma  its  inset  ab  urbe  condita 
ad  principatum  August i  Cacsari*  inviolatum,  and  847,25  ubi  nunc  e*t  aedis  Concordiae 
inter  Capitol ium  et  /orum,  this  temple  having  been  consecrated  a.  763/10  a.i>. 
Hence  the  work  would  appear  to  be  one  of  the  latest  of  Verrius.  See  Mkkkel  on 
Ovid's  Fasti  p.  xciv. 

4.  Ffstus  probably  explained  his  treatment  of  Verrius"  work  in  the  preface, 
which  is  lost  together  with  the  first  half  of  his  work.  Verrius  is  frequently  men- 
tioned by  name  in  Festus  (and  Paulus).  Festus  tries  rather  obtrusively  to  assert 
his  independence  with  regard  to  the  author  on  whom  he  lias  founded  his  work  :  he 
often  applies  to  Verrius  cheap  criticism,  and  makes  various  trivial  additions.  Cf. 
218  b,  1  cuius  (i.e.  Verrius)  opinionem  nequc  in  hoc  ncr/uc  in  alii*  compluribus  refutare 
minime  »w«f  e*t,  cum  propositum  habeam  ex  tanto  librorum  citts  numero  intermortua 
iam  et  se/iulta  verba  at  pie  ipso  saepe  confitente  nuUius  usus  aut  auctoritatis  prncterirr, 
el  relupAa  quam  brtvissime  rcdigere  in  libro*  ad modum  jtaucos  (fortunately  he  is  not 
consistent  in  the  execution  of  this  plan),  ea  aulem  de  quibus  dissent io  et  aperte  et 
brevitcr,  ut  sciero,  scrijtta  in  iis  (his  in  the  MS.)  libris  meis  invenientur  (qui)  inscri- 
bunlur  '  priscorum  rerborum  cum  exempt  in.'1  Thus  in  the  first  place  Festus  gives  an 
abridgment  of  Verrius,  in  the  second  place  he  is  preparing  a  work  in  which  he 
propoeas  to  justify  his  contradiction  of  V.  Of  the  latter  nothing  is  otherwise 
known. — Cf.  also  209a,  12  cur  hoc  loco  relatum  nit  a  Verrio,  cum  de  tignijicalu 
rerborum  scribcre  propositum  habuerit,  equidem  non  video;  also  860,  34  quod  ad 
tigni/icationem  verborum  non  magi*  j^erlinet  quam  plurima  alia  et  praeterita  iam  et 
deincep*  quae  referentur.  826  b,  80  quam  inconstantiam  Vcrrii  nostri  non  sine  rubore 
reUuti.  829  a,  28  spondere  Verriu*  putat  dictum  quod  .  .  .,  deinde  oUitus  inferiore 
eapite  .  .  .  ait  quod  etc.  (v.  monstrum  138  inde  dici  apj>aret  id  quartum  quotl 
mihi  visum  est  adiciendum,  j/rae*ertim  cum  ex  eadem  significatione  pendent  et  in 
jiromptu  sit  omnibus).  809a,  5  suburam  Verriu*  alio  libro — that  is  302  a,  15— « 
pago  Sueeusano  dictam  ait,  hoc  vero  mas i me  probat  eorum  auctoritafem  qui  aiunt  etc. 
206b,  19  sed,  ut  mihi  videtur.  209a,  26  .  .  .  Verriu*  ait:  mihi  non  satis  per- 
tuadet.  214  b,  11  .  .  .  ait  Verrius:  mihi  id  falxum  videtur,  nam  etc.  261a,  14 
nan,  ut   V.  putat.      294a,  29  <scdum   Verriu*  ait  sigynijicare  *ub(udum.  std 
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auctor)um  omnium  fere  (exempla  poscunt  ut  sud^us  siccum  signified.  3-J0b,  30 
quod  totum  Verrius  aiciO&rut  introduxit.  347b,  23  inquit  Verrius  .  .  .  absurd*,  ut 
mihi  videtur.  351  b,  11  quod  quam  anUUer  rela(tum  sit  cu\)vis  manife»tum  eat  and 
other  passages.  The  quotations  from  Lucan  (34,  11)  and  Martial  (369,  2)  were 
added  by  Festus. 

B.  The  age  in  which  Sex.  Pompeius  Festus  lived  is  not  known,  but  he  quotes 
Lucan  and  Martial  (n.  4  ad  fin.)  and  is  himself  quoted  by  Charisius  (i.e.  Julius 
Romanus)  GL.  1,  220,  28  (Porj>lt>/rio  ex  Verrio  et  Festo),  also  by  Macrohics  (sat.  3, 
3.  10  and  3,  5,  7  Pompeius  Festus,  3,  8,  9  Julius  Festus  de  verborum  siynijicaiioinbus 
libro  XI II),  also  in  the  gl.  Philox.  p.  61,  27  Labb.  4  Adoriosus  f*3o£ot,  a*  Ho/nri}iot. 
Ador  »Iki),  wt  IloM^ib?1  (cf.  Paul.  p.  3.  12).  Porphyrio  (see  §  374,  3)  quotes  him, 
hence  Festus  must  have  lived  before  the  3rd  cent.  a.p.  He  divided  his  abridgment 
into  20  books  of  nearly  equal  size,  without  arranging  that  each  book  should  begin 
a  new  letter  (OMCllkr  p.  xxxi).— We  possess  the  work  in  only  one  MS.  (see  RhM. 
17,  310),  cod.  Farnesinus  s.  XI  (now  at  Naples),  which  was  no  doubt  complete  in 
that  century.  Of  the  16  quaternios  (each  of  16  double  columns)  of  which  the  MS. 
originally  consisted,  the  quaternios  VIII-XVI  (commencing  with  the  second  half 
of  M)  were  before  1477  brought  by  Manilios  Balks  Kabakes  from  lllyria  to  Rome 
(to  PomjKiniiu)  Laetus),  and  even  these  were  badly  injured  by  fire  in  the  ouU-r 
column.  Of  these  nine  three  have  long  since  been  lost  again  (q.  VIII,  X,  XVI) 
and  are  known  to  us  only  in  the  copies  made  of  them  in  the  15th  cent.,  e.g.  by 
Pomponius  Laetus  (the  so-called  schodae  Pomi>onii  Laeti).  The  copy  made  by 
Folitian  (important  for  q.  XV)  is  preserved  in  the  Vatic.  3368.  PdeNomiac,  rev. 
de  phil.  10,  145;  biblioth.  de  FOrsini.  Par.  1887,  212 ;  also  a  collation  of  the  same 
with  the  ed.  Aid.  1513  by  PVictorius,  now  in  Munich.  Other  editions  of  impor- 
tance for  the  text  are  those  of  Milan  1500  and  of  FUnsixus  1581,  and  also  the  much 
interpolated  copies  Vatic.  15-19.  2731.  Voss.  O  9.  Cf.  OMuller  pref.  to  his  ed.  p.  u. 
Reitzknstkin  1.1.  97.  Additions  to  the  collation  of  the  Farnesinus  in  Muller's 
ed.  are  given  by  HKkil,  RhM.  0,  618.  Cf.  also  Mommsen,  Festi  codicis  quater- 
nionem  XVIum  denuo  edidit,  Abh.  d.  Berl.  Ak.  1861,  p.  57.  Important  extracts 
from  Festus  in  the  glossaries  (§  42):  cf.  HKettnek,  Bemerkk.  zu  Varro  u.  lat. 
Glossaren  (Halle  1868)85.  GLoewe,  in  the  commentatt.  philol.  (Lpz.  1874  )  243  ; 
prodrom.  gloss.  193.  23J  and  esp.  GGoktz,  RliM.  40,  324;  melet.  Festina,  Jena  1885. 
87  II. 

6.  Just  as  Festus1  abridgment  may  originally  have  contributed  to  the  loss  of 
the  original  work,  Festus  himself  was  in  his  turn  superseded  by  his  epitomiser, 
whom  Betumakn  in  Pertz'  Arch.  10,  820  erroneously  considered  not  to  be  identical 
with  Paulus  Diaconus  (§  500,  6) :  both  the  date  of  the  epitomiser  and  his  attitude 
towards  Charlemagne  are  appropriate  to  Paulus  Diaconus,  while  the  s*tylc  of  the 
preface,  except  for  a  few  phrases,  agrees  with  that  of  the  works  of  Paul.  Diac.  and 
Festus  is  often  quoted  in  this  writers  historia  romana.  GWajtz,  Gutt.  gel.  Anz. 
1876,  1520  and  pref.  to  his  scriptures  rer.  Langob.  et  Ital.  s.  VI-IX  (Hanover  1878) 
p.  19.  In  the  missive  to  Charlemagne  which  serves  as  a  preface  we  read  :  Sextu* 
Pomjxius  .  .  .  opus  suum  ml  XX  usque  prdixa  volumina  cxtendit.  ex  qua  ego 
prolixitate  super fiua  quaetpte  et  minus  ttccessaria  praetergrediens  et  quaedam  abstrusa 
ftenilus  slilo  proprio  enucleanx,  nonnulla  ita  ut  erant  posita  re/inquens,  hare  vextrae 
relsitudini  legendum  compendium  obluli.  Paulus  ruthlessly  adapted  the  abridgment 
of  Festus  to  the  very  moderate  demands  of  his  own  period.  But  the  original  work 
was  so  rich  and  extensive  that  even  this  rej»eated  abridging,  diluting  and  bung- 
ling could  not  efface  all  its  original  wealth.  Paulus  deserves  praise  for  his  al- 
most complete  abstinence  from  additions  of  his  own  (cf.  36,  3  the  quotation  from 
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Roman  customs  1,  14).  As  he  copies  even  the  orthographical  mistakes  of  the  cod. 
Faroes,  of  Festus  or  avoids  them  by  omitting  the  words  in  question,  it  seems  that 
he  used  the  same  MS.  of  Festus  as  the  copyist  of  the  Farnesinus.  See  OMli,ler*s 
praef.  p.  xxxu.  vm.  GOoetz,  nova  melot.  Fest.,  Jen.  1887,  \  i.  vn.  The  abridg- 
ment of  Paulus  exists  in  a  great  many  MSS. :  among  the  most  important  are 
Monac  14781  s.  X/XI,  Leid.  Voss.  116.  Tivcensis  2291  s.  X/XI  (cf.  EThewrewk  dk 
Ponor,  melanges  Graux,  Par.  1884,  059),  Escorialens.  0  III  31  etc.  Cf.  EThewrewk, 
Ungarische  Revue  1,  80. 

7.  Editions  of  Festus  and  Paulus:  cf.  MCllek's  praef,  p.  xxxv.  Festus  and 
Paulus  were  separated  and  a  critical  treatment  inaugurated  by  AAcoi:stincs, 
Ven.  1559  and  elsewhere.  Excellent  contributions  to  the  criticism  of  the  whole 
are  found  in  JScaliurk'h  castigation«»,  first  ed.  1565.  With  supplements  by  Fi  t.- 
vi  us  Ursinus,  Rome  1581.  Coin  nott.  varr.,  Par.  1584.  Not  is  illustr.  ADacikk. 
Paris  1681  and  A  mat.  1700.  In  Lixdkmaxn's  Corp.  gramm.  II,  and  separately  Lpz. 
1832.  Edidit  AEEooer,  Par.  1838.  Principal  edition;  emendata  et  annotata  a 
COMCller,  Lpz.  1839:  a  new  unaltered  edition  of  this,  Lpz.  1880.  Ed.  EThewrewk 
de  Poxor  I,  Pesth  1889. 

8.  HNettlesbip,  lectures  and  essays  201.  FHoffhann,  de  Festi  de  verbb. 
signif.  quaestt.,  Konigsb.  1886.— ELeiuolph,  de  Festi  et  Pauli  locis  Plautinis  in  the 
commentt.  Jencns.  2  (1883),  199.  HEDihkskx,  d.  rom.  rechtl.  Quellen  des  Verr.  Fl. 
u.  Fest.,  hinterlass.  Schrr.  1,  64.  SBlooe,  Altlatein  bei  Fest.  u.  Paul..  J.T.  105,  91. 
OKettner,  Beobachtungen  uber  d.  Benutzung  des  Verr.  Fl.  (in  the  Fostprogramm 
f.  Meissen),  Pforta  1879. — Criticism  e.g.  LMercklin,  obss.  ad  etc..  Dorpat  1860, 
WCorssrx  (Phil.  20,  730),  Mommsex,  Berl.  Akad.  1864,  p.  66,  MVoiot,  RhM.  31.  149 
and  others. 

262.  Augustus'  freedman  and  librarian  C.  Julius  Hyginus 
(c.  690/64  b.c-770/17  a.d.  ?)  combined  the  studies  of  Varro  with 
those  of  Nigidius  Figulus.  He  imitated  Varro  in  the  variety  and 
in  the  national  direction  of  his  literary  activity  and  attained  re- 
spect. He  wrote  de  situ  urbium  italicarum  and  on  celebrated 
men  of  Roman  history  ;  but  he  also  wrote  commentaries  on  one 
of  Cinna's  poems  and  on  Vergil's  works  and  composed  original 
treatises  on  agriculture  and  the  treatment  of  bees.  In  imitation 
of  Nigidius,  Hyginus  composed  works  on  theology  and  astrology, 
which  seem,  however,  to  have  been  more  sober  than  those  ot 
Nigidius. —  We  possess  under  the  name  of  Hyginus  two  school- 
treatises  on  mythology;  the  so-called  Fabulae,  which  are  es- 
pecially valuable  on  account  of  the  extensive  use  made  of  the 
tragic  literature  of  the  Greeks,  but  which  we  have  in  an  abridged 
form  and  unclassical  diction  ;  and  four  books  de  astrologia  from 
Alexandrine  sources,  in  a  better  text,  but  also  abridged.  Both 
works  are  no  doubt  bv  the  same  writer :  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  this  Hyginus  is  identical  with  the  Augustan  writer 
Julius  Hyginus. 

1.  Suet.  gr.  20  C.  Iuliu*  Hyginus,  Augutti  libertua,  nolione  Hi^mntu—nonnuUi 
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Afexaiulrinum  putant  et  a  Caesare  puerum  Honiara  add  net  um  Alexandria  cap/a  fa. 
707/17).  On  account  of  his  apprenticeship  to  Alexander  Polyhistor  (see  below), 
who  as  an  adult  received  from  Sulla  (therefore  676/78  at  latest)  the  rights  of 
Roman  citizenship,  we  can  hardly  suppose  Hyginus  to  have  been  born  later  than 
O'tO  ,'61,  as  familiar  isaimus  Ovidio  (see  below)  would  otherwise  suggest.  He  is 
erroneously  supposed  to  have  been  even  earlier  than  Vergil  (born  684/70)  by 
RReitzenstein  de  scriptor.  R.R.,  B?rlin  1884,  18,  who  draws  this  concltision  from 
Colcm.  1,  1,  13  (see  n.  3).  Suet.  1.1. :  studiose  et  audiit  et  imitatua  eat  CorneHum 
Alexandrian  grammaticum  graecum,  quern  propter  antiquitatis  notitiam  Polyhiatorem 
multi  .  .  .  vocabant  (\v;nvo  perhaps  Hyginus  is  styled  Alexandrinus).  jtrarfuit 
jxilatinac  hybi 'iothecae  (founded  a.  726 ,28),  nec  eo  aeciu*  plurimoa  doc  u  it  ;  fuitque 
familiarissimua  Ovidio  poetoe  (who  addressed  trist.  3,  14  perhaps  to  him)  et  Clcdio 
Licino  (§  259,  6),  .  .  .  qui  eum  odmodum  pauperem  decessisse  tradit.  .  .  .  huiua 
libertua  fuit  luliua  Modest  us,  in  atudiia  vestigia  palroni  secutus.  This  is  carelessly 
excerpted  by  Jebome  on  Euseb.  chron.  ad  a.  Abr.  2008  =  745/9:  C.  Iulius  Hyginua, 
cognomento  Pohjhistor  (!),  grammaticua  habetur  inlustris.  When  Columella  (1,  1,  13) 
wrote,  Hyginus  had  long  b.«en  dead  (n.  3).  As  early  as  in  Fkst.  182a,  16  Yginua  is 
quoted  together  with  Aelius  Gallus  and  Cornifieius. — ChkBBcnte,  de  0.  lulii 
Hygini  .  .  .  vita  et  scriptis  I,  Marb.  1846 ;  also  in  his  edition  of  the  Fabulae  p.  1. 
Of.  also  GFUnuek,  Abh.  d.  Munch.  Akad.  16,  196.  205.  209.  217  sqq. 

2.  Gell.  1, 14,  1  Iulius  Hyginua  dkit  in  libro  de  vita  rebuaque  inluatrium  virorum 
sexto.  AscoN.  ad  Cic.  Pis.  p.  13  Or.  12  K.-S.  Varronem  tradere  .  .  .  luliua 
Hyginus  die  it  in  libro  priore  de  viria  claris.  Does  this  indicate  two  divisions,  or,  as 
is  more  probable  (see  §259,  2  in  fin.),  two  versions,  a  shorter  and  a  longer?  Umoer 
1.1.  takes  the  two  books  de  viria  claris  (i.e.  de  imperatoribua  Rom.  and  de  Romania  in 
toga  claris)  to  be  the  distinctive  title  of  part  of  the  viri  ilhistres,  which  is  however 
refuted  by  the  wording  in  Aseonius.  Cf.  also  Gell.  6,  1,  2  (and  6)  et  C.  Oppiua 
(§  197,  3)  et  luliua  Hyginus  aliique  qui  de  vita  et  rebus  Africani  aerijnernnt  and 
Hikuokvmus  above  §  211,2.  On  the  sources  of  Hygin.  de  vir.  ill.  see  HHii.dks- 
HKiMKii,  de  libro  de  vir.  ill.  Urb.  Rom.,  Berl.  1880,  p.  63.  On  the  conjectures  of 
GFUnoek,  who  attributes  to  Hyginus  the  book  on  the  generals  usually  ascrib-d  to 
Cornelius  Nepoe,  see  §  198,  7  (cf.  also  Uxukk,  Phil.  43,  431).— Gell.  10,  18,  7 
Hyginua  in  exemplia  refert  (cf.  §  198,  n.  4,  3).  Seuv.  Aen.  5,  389  aecundum  Hygi- 
num,  qui  de  familiia  troianis  scripsit  (with  Variio,  above  p.  259, e).  Macr.  8,  4,  13 
Hyginua  in  libro  quern  de  dia  penatibua  scripsit.  3,  2,  13  Hyginua  (so  Mommpkn  CIL. 
1,  p.  26:  the  MSS.  read  Hyllus)  libro  quern  de  dia  compoauit.  8,  8,  4  Hyginua  de 
proprietatibus  deorum,  cum  de  astris  ac  de  stellis  loqucrelur,  ail  etc.  Of.  Nox.  518,  35. 
From  this  (or  from  the  Genealogiae,  s.*  n.  6)  may  be  derived  what  Paulin.  Nol. 
earm.  36,  131-113  states  as  Hyginus'  view  on  Vesta. — Skkv.  Aen.  3,  558  secundum 
Hyginum,  qui  acripsit  de  aitu  urbium  italicarum  ;  cf.  ib.  1,  277.  530.  7,  412  ( //.  in  ital. 
urb.).  8,  597  (in  urb.  it.).  600.  7,  678  (de  urb.  it.).  8,  638  (de  origine  urbium  it.). 
Mach.  5,  18,  16  (7«/iu»  Hyg.  in  libro  II  urbium) ;  cf.  ib.  1,  7,  19  (ut  Hyginua  Protar- 
chum  Trallianum  secutwt  tradit).    HPetek,  hist,  fragm.  280. 

8.  Chauis.  GL.  1, 142  Hyginus  de  agricultura  II.  Cf.  Colum.  1,  1,  13  nec  postremo 
quasi  pacdagogi  eius  (of  Vergil  in  the  g -org. ;  cf.  GFUnoer  1.1.)  meminisse  dedig- 
uemur,  lulii  Hygini  .  .  .  non  minorem  tauten  laudem  meruerunt  noslrorum  temporum 
viri,  Cornelius  Cchus  etc.  ;  according  to  this  Hyginus'  work  was  published  before 
Vergil's  georg.  (which  came  out  724/30),  and,  as  Varro  do  RR.  (published  717/37) 
does  not  mention  it,  it  must  have  appeared  after  the  latter  work  ;  cf.  RReitzenktkim, 
de  scriptt.  RR.  19.  GFUnoer  1.1.  220  tak«>s  a  different  view.  8,  11,  8  Hyginua, 
*ecutua  Trevullium  (§  160,2).    11,2,83.    11,8,62.    Plisy  who  cites  him  (always 
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as  Hyg.)  in  his  list  of  sources  for  the  NH.  b.  3-6  (geography,  see  n.  2  in  fin.) 
10-22  (zoology  and  botany)  mentions  him  NH.  13,  134.  1G,  230.  18,  232.  19,  88. 
20.  116.  21,  53.  He  also  wrote  separately  on  bees,  or  this  may  have  formed  part  of 
his  work  de  agriculture ;  cf.  against  this  view  RReitzexsteix  1.1.  191.  Coi.uk.  9, 
13,  8  Hyginua  in  eo  libro  quern  de  apibua  acripait  ;  cf.  ib.  9,  13,  6.  9,  11,  5  (H.aucto- 
ritatem  Graecorum  aequena).  9,  18,  8.  9,  14,  1-18.  Plin.  NH.  20,  116.  On  the 
character  of  this  work  see  Coeum.  9,  2, 1  de  quibua  (bee-hives)  neque  diligent  ius  quid- 
quam  praecipi  jntest  quam  ab  Hygino  iam  dictum  eat  nec  omatiua  quant  Vergilio 
.  .  .  Hyginua  veterum  aurtorum  placita  aecretia  dvrperaa  monimentia  induatrie  collegit 
.  .  .  ea  quae  Hyginua  fabulose  trad  it  a  de  originibua  apum  non  intermisit  poet'icae 
magia  licentiae  quam  nostrae  Jidei  conceaaerim.  PRusch,  on  Hygin.  de  apibus  (used 
in  Pun.  NH.  b.  11,  21)  in  the  commentatt.  sodal.  philol.  Gryphisw.  1887,  42.— 
^loss.  Labb.  p.  128c  Paleta  (read  Pala):  fffrpdbrv  &uktv\Lov,  i>%  Tyip<H  iw  t$  (the  name 
of  the  work  is  missing). 

4.  Cuarib.  GL.  1,  13i  luliut  Hyginua  in  Cinnae  propemptico  (cf.  §  218,3). 
Gkm.ius  16,  6,  14  (on  Aen.  4.  57)  Hyginua  luliut,  qui  iua  pontificum  non  videtur 
ignoroaae,  in  quarto  librorum  quoa  de  Vergilio  fecit.  Hence  also  Macr.  G,  9,  7  Hyginua, 
qui  iua  pontificium  non  ignoravit,  in  quinto  librorum  quoa  de  Vergilio  fecit.  Gelliuk 
1.  21,  2  Hyginua,  non  hercte  ignobilia  grammaticua,  in  commentariia  quae  in  Vergilium 
fecit,  states  that  in  libro  qui  fuerit  ex  domo  atque  ex  familia  Vergilii  he  found 
amoror  georg.  2,  247.  7,  6,  2  sqq.  Gellius  defends  Vergil  against  the  censure  of 
Julius  Hyginus  (concerning  praepes),  and  10,  15  notices  a  number  of  objections 
made  to  the  Aeneid  by  Hyginus  in  order  to  show  that  it  had  never  been  com- 
pleted. (1  rejn-ehendit  Hyginua  Vergilium  correcturumque  eum  fuiave  exiatimnt.  11 
item  hoc  quoque  in  eodem  libro  reprehend  it  et  correeturum  fuiaae  Vergilium  putat  niai 
mori  ocrupasaet.  14  item  in  hia  veraibua  erraaae  Vergilium  dicit.  18  veraua  .  .  . 
quern  Vergilius  procul  dubio  exrmpturua  fuit).  See  also  Sebv.  on  Aen.  2,  15.  7,  47. 
12, 120.  Bitxte  p.  22.  RuinECR,  prolegg.  Vergil,  p.  117.  The  doubt  expressed  con- 
.*rning  the  identity  of  the  commentator  on  Vergil  and  C.  Julius  Hyginus  by 
KHjruius,  de  tern  pp.  qui  bus  Verg.  georg.  scripta  sint  27  is  unfounded. 

5.  De  astrologia  or  astronomia,  de  ratione  sphacrae  and  so  forth  are  the 
headings  which  the  work  generally  entitled  Poetica  astrouomica  bears  in  the  MSS. ; 
.«<*e  Buksian  JJ.  93,  761.  The  work  is  cited  only  by  Isidores  de  nat.  deoruin  17,  1. 
19,  1.  48,  1,  and  simply  as  Hyginua  without  any  mention  of  the  title  (see  Blusian. 
Munch.  SB.t.  1876  1,  1).  It  is  dedicated  to  an  otherwise  unknown  person,  M 
Fabius,  who  is  thus  addressed  in  the  preface:  etai  te  aludio  grammaticae  artit 
induct  urn  non  aolum  verauum  moderatione  .  .  .  aed  hiatoriarum  qucx/ue  rarietate 
.  .  .  praeatare  video,  .  .  .  fa  men  .  .  .  ne  nihil  in  adolescentia  labora*f>e 
dicerer  et  imperitorum  iudicio  desidiae  aubirem  crimen,  hoc  velut  rudimento  acientiae 
ncripai  ad  te.  Then  follows  the  table  of  contents.  After  this  we  read  :  in  his  igitur 
tarn  multia  et  variia  rebut  non  erit  mirum  out  jrrtimeacendum  quod  tantum  numerum 
verauum  acripaerimua  ;  .  .  .  quods i  longiOr  in  aermone  rivua  fuero,  non  meafacun- 
dilate,  ted  rei  necesaitate  factum  exialimato,  .  .  .  etenim  praeter  nostra  m  acriptionem 
aphaerae  quae  fuerunt  ab  Arato  obscuriua  dicta  jiersecuti  planius  oslcndimus.  .  .  . 
quodai  vel  optimia  uaua  auctoribua  effeci  ut  neque  breviua  neque  reriua  dicertt  quixpiam 
etc  ideoque  maioribua  etiam  niti  laboribua  cogxtamua.  .  .  .  etenim  neccswriia 
noatria  hominibua  acienliaaimia  max i mas  rca  acriptimua,  non  levibua  occupati  rcbua 
jHjfmli  enptamua  exiatimationem.  The  sources  he  used  are  especially  the  KaraaTtpiofjM. 
of  Eratosthenes,  with  which  Hyginus  in  b.  2  and  3  is  in  complete  accord  (see  the 
comparison  in  Robert  1.1.),  and  other  Alexandrine  writers  (Parmeniskos.AsklopiadtS, 
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Istros,  Euhemeros,  Aratos,  Kallimachos  etc.),  st?e  Robert  1.1.  221.  Cicero1*  transla- 
tion of  Aratos  is  quoted  3,  29  and  4,  8.  The  end  is  defective.  Of  the  MSS.  Vatic 
(Reginensis)  1200  s.  IX.  Montepessul.  334  s.  X,  Voss.  s.  IX-X,  SOoll.  s.  IX,  Dread, 
s.  IX-X  are  specially  important ;  later,  much  interpolated  MSS.  are  very  numer- 
ous. On  the  history  of  MSS.  see  ECHHeydkxreich,  die  Freiberger  Hyginh.,  Lpz. 
1878.  On  a  MS.  in  tachygraphic  notes  which  Pope  Julius  II  received*'  Dacia  s^e 
RForster.JJ.  121,  50.— In  the  editions  this  work  is  generally  joined  to  the  Fabulae. 
especially  in  the  Mythographi  of  Commelikcs,  Minckeh  and  vax  Stay keen  n.  ♦>  ad 
fin.;  rec.  BBunte,  Dread.  1875  (on  this  esp.  CBuksian,  Munch.  SBt*r.  1870,  1,  1 }. 
Book  2  and  in  fragments  also  inCRoBERT's  ed.of  the  catasterism.  of  Eratosth.,  Berl. 
1878.  Cf.  also  Kiehl,  Muemosyne  2,  88  sqq.  LWHaspek,  Hyginus  philosophus  de 
imaginibus  coeli  (=Hyg.  de  astr.  b.  8).  Lpz.  1801.  Cf.  Bcrsiak,  Lit.  Central!.!. 
1801,  85-1  and  J  J.  93,  785,  n.  40.— BBcwte,  eine  franzus.  Bearbeitung  der  Astron.. 
Herrig's  Archiv  50,  155. 

0.  'Fabulae'.  Hygin.  astr.  2.  12  de  quo  in  primo  libro  genealoyiarum  scrip- 
*imus  (cf.  2,  17  no*  [noslri  in  the  MSS.]  in  progenie  dcorum).  The  first  part  of  the 
fabulae  consists  in  genealogies  of  the  gods  (see  below).  Dositu.  'Epp.iji'n'ifx.aTa  libr. 
Ill  p.  05  Maximo  el  Apro  cons,  (a.d.  207)  a.  d.  HI  id.  Sejd.  Ilygini  geneahgiam 
omnilms  notam  descripsi,  in  qua  erunt  (erant  emended  by  Bursiak  p.  709)  pfure* 
historiae  interjtretatae  in  hoc  libro  =  Ma&tup  koI  "Awpip  vraron  rp6  y  titer  Itwrtuppii** 
Tyivov  ytvta\oyiatr  via*  yvuarifv  periypa^a,  iv  y  fcrorrcu  irXetoret  laropiai  itijpptfwtviu  rai 
i*  toit<p  rip  ptflXlip  (copied  also  in  MSchmiut  Hyg.  p.  liv).  A  comparison  of  what 
Dositheus  gives  with  the  extant  fabulae  of  Hyginus  (Bi/xte,  Hyg.  fab.  p.  18. 
Laxoe  1.1.  p.  0)  proves  the  identity.  The  extant  work  begins  with  a  scanty  genea- 
ology  of  the  gods  and  heroes  resembling  a  catalogue  ;  it  is  followed  by  the  main 
subject,  a  recital  of  the  whole  mythological  subject-matter  specially  requisite  for 
understanding  the  poets,  according  to  the  different  cjxles  of  legend  (the  title 
Fabulae  was  given  by  Mycillus  to  the  whole  work  with  special  reference  to  this 
main  subject);  the  conclusion  consists  of  indices,  which  divide  the  subject-matter 
and  collate  it  according  to  topics.  Cf.  MSchmidt  p.  xxvn.  CBirsiax,  J  J.  93,  773. 
Owing  to  long  use  in  the  schools  and  corrupt  transmission  the  work,  in  comparison 
with  its  original  condition,  has  been  greatly  damaged  (by  erasures,  additions,  in- 
versions etc.).  The  greater  part  of  the  work  as  it  stands  is  evidently  translate 
from  one  or  more  Greek  sources.  The  original  of  the  middle  portion  especially 
drew  upon  the  dramatic  literature  of  the  Greeks  and  the  epic  poets.  But  little 
recourse  was  had  to  Roman  sources  (Vergil,  Ovid  ;  see  n.  7.  RForstkr,  Raub  d. 
Perseph.  08.  87.  89.  289;  cf.  the  heading  fab.  8  F.adeni  \  Ant  tope]  JCurijridis,  quom 
tcribit  Ennius.  At  the  end  of  the  fabb.  before  the  indices  is  now  to  l>e  found  a  Latin 
fable  concerning  Care  (220),  in  which  the  trochaic  septenarii  are  still  recognisable 
(§  103,  1  ad  fin.).  There  are  many  mistakes  as  to  mythological  names,  Laxoe  p.  19; 
cf.  Buksian  1.1.  781.  The  third  part  (the  indices)  is  also  based  on  very  good  ancient 
authorities.  They  contain  short  mythological  collections  of  examples  (also  for  the 
use  of  sch  xds)  in  catch-words,  e.g.  qui  fact i  sunt  ex  mortalibus  immortales,  quijilio* 
tuaa  occult-runt,  matrc*  quae  Jilioa  interfeeerunt,  qui*  quid  invenerit,  oppida  qui  qutie 
condiderunt  etc.  Besides  the  two  palimpsest  leaves  saec.  V  or  VI  (discovered  by 
N i Eiu  ii u  in  the  Vatican  library  and  edited  Rome  1820,  8.*e  §  180,  2;  in  Schmidt, 
Hyg.  p.  xi.ix),  which  appear  to  be  derived  from  a  still  shorter  version,  the  work 
has  been  preserved  in  only  one  MS.  (Bitrsiax's  program,  1808,  p.  vn)  the  Frisin- 
gensis  (saec.  IX)  of  Micyllus  (Bitksiax  ib.  p.  iv)  now  lest  except  for  a  few  frag- 
ments. On  the  fragments  of  this  MS.  see  CHalm,  Mtineh.  SB-r.  1*70  1,  817. 
MSchmidt  p.  xlvii  sq.    On  abstracts  of  Hyginus  in  the  cod.  Strozzianus  of  the 
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Germanicus-scholia  a.  XIV,  which  are  based  on  a  more  correct  tradition  than 
that  of  the  Frisengensis,  see  CEobbbt,  Eratosth.  catasterism.  p.  210. — Editions  by 
JMycillcs,  Bus.  1585  and  1549,  HCommelijicb,  Heidelb.  1599,  JScheffeb,  Hamb. 
1674,  ThMukckeb,  Mythographi  latini,  Amsterd.  1681,  AvanStaveren,  Auctores 
mythogr.  lat.,  Leid.  1742,  BBc.xte,  Lps.  1857,  MSchmidt,  Jena  1872.— CLajige,  de 
nexu  inter  C.Iulii  Hygini  opera  mythologica  et  fabularum  qui  nomen  eius  prae  se 
fert  librum ;  acc.  fabb.  transmutationum  selectae,  Mayence  1865.  CBubbiax,  JJ. 
93,  761  and  Ex  Hygini  Genealogiis  excerpta  .  .  .  restituta,  Ztir.  1868 ;  emen- 
datt.  Hygin.,  Jena  1874.  EWOlpflix,  zur  Kritik  von  H.  Fabeln,  Phil.  10,  808. 
MSchmidt,  ib.  23,  47.  25,  416;  RhM.  20,  459.  RUkoer,  Phil.  35,  279.  46,  210. 
BSchosb,  Herm.  6,  125.  AOtto,  JJ.  133,  281.  GKxaack,  Herm.  16.  585. 
MTschiassny,  stud.  Hyg.,  Vienna  1888  (compare  BBithte,  WschrfklPh.  1889,  59. 
102.  128).  LDietze,  quaestt.  Hyg.,  Kiel  1890.  GKauffmans,  de  Hygini  memoria, 
and  see  addenda  to  §  177a,  1. 

7.  The  identity  of  the  author  of  the  Genealogy  (fabulae)  and  of  the  Astrology 
cannot  be  doubted  ;  see  n.  6  init.  But  the  question  is:  is  he  the  Augustan  writer? 
In  confirmation  of  this  we  have  only  the  name  Hyginus  (not  Julius  [or  C.  Julius] 
Hyginus)  under  which  these  works  are  transmitted  and  quoted  (in  Dosith.  see  n. 
6  init.  lain,  de  rer.  nat.  17. 19.  48):  all  the  other  data  are  contrary  to  this  view,  e.g. 
the  fact  that  the  author  in  the  Astrology,  which  he — according  to  the  fabulae— 
composed  in  adole*centia  (see  n.  5.  6),  clearly  betrays  his  use  of  the  Metam.  aud 
Ibis  of  Ovid  (cf.  fab.  123  p.  106,  1.  2  Soim.-Ov.  Ib.  301.  302;  fab.  107  p.  97,  20=Ov. 
met.  18,  391),  and  therefore  wrote  after  761  /8  (§  250,  8),  at  winch  date  C.  Julius 
Hyginus  was  over  70  years  of  age  (see  above).  MSchmidt,  Hygin.  fab.  p.  xxxi. 
GFUnoeb,  Abh.  d.  Munch.  Ak.  16, 213.  The  awkward  boastful  style  of  the  preface 
to  the  Astrologia  (see  n.  5),  and  the  tiro-like  mistakes  in  both  works,  and  especially 
in  the  translations  from  the  Greek,  do  not  harmonise  with  the  idea  we  should  be 
inclined  to  form  of  the  grammalicua  non  hercle  ignobilia  (see  above,  n.  4,  1.  5).  No 
quotations  are  found  from  any  works  of  this  kind  by  the  latter  (notwithstanding 
n.  2  1.  15).  Lastly  the  latinity  of  both  these  works  points  to  a  later  date.  But 
the  question  becomes  involved  because  we  have  neither  of  the  books  in  their 
original  form  (this  applies  socially  to  the  fabulae),  see  n.  5.  6 :  we  have,  for  in- 
stance, of  portions  of  the  genealogiae  (fabulae)  three  redactions  of  different  tenor 
in  Dcsitheus,  in  Niebuhr's  leaves,  and  in  the  text  of  the  Frisingensis.  The  gro- 
matic  writer  Hyginus  (§  344,  1)  is  at  all  events  not  the  author  of  these  works 
(Burs i an,  JJ.  98,  767).  The  opinion  (of  CBlrsiaw,  JJ.  93,  778)  that  the  original 
work  was  composed  in  the  second  half  of  the  second  cent.  a.d.  is  very  probable 
(the  reference  in  Dosithecs,  n.  6  1.  4  gives  the  terminus  ante  quern):  but  Bursian's 
attempt  at  the  same  time  to  explain  the  name  of  Hyginus  from  the  use  of  a  com- 
plete theogony  by  the  Augustan  writer  is  dubious,  as  nothing  is  known  of  any 
such  work,  and  this  conjecture  would  not  equally  account  for  the  fact  that  the 
astrol.  has  also  come  down  to  us  under  the  name  of  Hyginus. — It  is  therefore 
better  to  sever  all  connection  with  the  Augustan  writer  and  to  attribute  both 
works  to  some  author  unknown,  who  either  adopted  the  disguise  of  the  Augustan 
writer,  or  whose  name  was  actually  Hyginus.  The  latter  is  most  probably  the 
fact :  for  although  the  name  of  Hyginus  was  not  of  specially  frequent  occurrence 
among  the  Greeks  (see  however  the  indd.  to  CIG.  and  CIA.),  yet  in  the  Imperial 
period  it  was  not  at  all  unusual  among  Romans,  as  is  proved  by  the  inscriptions. 
This  Hyginus  III  (if  we  designate  the  Augustan  as  I,  the  gromatic  writer  as  II) 
wrote  a)  genealogiae  in  at  least  three  books  (see  the  quotation  n.4>  1.  1),  b)  de 
astrologia  (n.  5),  c)  he  made  preparations  for  a  work  on  the  legends  of  the  gods 
R.L.  N  N 
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and  heroes,  cf.  astr.  2,  12  p.  46,  22  B.  de  qua  (Gorgo)  alio  tempore  plura  dieemus;  2, 
20  p.  59,  25  de  qua  (the  golden  fleece)  alibi  plura  dieemus ;  2,  84  p.  78,  21  sed  quae 
post  mortem  eius  (Orion)  Diana  fecerit  in  eius  historiis  dieemus.  Hyginus  must 
actually  have  published  this  book  of  legends.  This  being  presupposed,  we  may 
(following  CRobkrt's  apposite  conjecture  Eratosth.  p.  286)  conclude  that  the  school 
text-book  'fabulae'  before  us  was  compiled  from  a)  the  genealogies  and  c)  the  book 
of  legends  of  Hyginus  III.  It  remains  uncertain  whether  Hyginus  or  only  the 
compiler  added  the  indices  (n.  6). 

263.  Besides  this  writer,  the  Augustan  period  possessed  a 
considerable  number  of  less  important  grammarians  and  pro- 
fessors, most  of  whom  were  also  busied  with  literature.  Such 
were  Cloatius  Verus,  Caecilius  Epirota,  L.  Crassicius,  Scribonius 
Aphrodisius,  and  others.  Clodius  Tuscus  wrote  on  subjects  con- 
nected with  worship.  An  astronomical  calendar  by  this  author 
is  extant  in  the  Greek  translation  of  Laurentius  Lydus.  The 
works  bearing  the  name  of  the  physician  Antonius  Musa  are  of 
later  origin. 

1.  Gelu  16,  12  Lemma:  quae  Cloatius  Verus  aut  satis  commode  aut  nimis 
absurde  ei  inlepide  ad  originea  linguae  graecae  redigit.  1  Cloatius  Verus  in  libri* 
quos  inscripsit  verljorum  a  Oraecis  tractorum  non  pauca  hercle  dicit  curiose  et  sagac.iter 
conquisita  neque  non  tamcti  quaedam  futlilia  et  frivota  .  .  .  (5)  commode  haec  sane 
et  conduccnter.  sed  in  libro  III  'faeneralor  1  im/uit  '  appellatus  est  quasi  tftoinpdrwp, 
irb  rod  #aW0<u  iwl  rb  xp^ire/w '  etc.  (6)  idque  dixisse  ait  Ht/psicratcn  quempiam 
grammaticum  (§  159,  12)  etc.  Mackoiuus  also  quotes  this  work  8,  18,  4  ($w  libro  a 
Graecis  tractorum)  and  likewise  Cloatius  Verus  Ordinatorum  Graecorum  libri,  the 
heading  perhaps  =Graeca  ex  ordine  tractata,  arranged  and  discussed  systematic- 
ally and  technically,  in  contrast  to  such  titles  as  quaestiones  confusae,  silvae  and 
so  forth.  The  work  probably  dealt  with  technical  matters  rather  than  mere 
nomenclature.  B.  2  of  this  is  cited  by  Macr.  8t  6,  2  (the  altar  of  Apollo  at  Delos), 
b.  4  by  the  sam»  author  8,  18,8  (nux)  and  3,  19,  2  (enumeration  of  varieties  of 
apples  in  alphabetical  order).  It  is  probably  the  same  grammarian  whom  Verrius 
quotes  six  times  as  Cloatius  (without  Verus),  each  time  as  a  commentator  on  the 
Roman  liturgical  formulae:  cf.FEsr.  141a, 25.  189a, 25.  193a, 4.  213a, 29.  309a, 26. 
818a,  24.  As  the  attempt  to  derive  the  Roman  terms  from  the  Greek  is  not  trace- 
able in  any  of  these  passages,  a  third  work  by  Cloatius  must  here  have  been  used. 

Suet.  Gr.  16  Q.  Caecilius  Epirota,  Tusculi  natus,  liftcrlus  Attici  (§  172,  1),  .  .  . 
cum  fliam  potroni  nuptam  M.  Agrippae  (§220,  10)  doccret,  suspectus  in  ea  el  ob  hoc 
remotus  ad  Cornel  turn  Galium  (§  232)  se  contutii  vixitque  una  familiarissime,  quod 
ipsi  Qallo  inter  gravissima  crimina  ab  Auyusto  obicitur.  jiost  deinde  damnationem 
mortemque  Galli  scholam  apcruit,  sed  ita  ut  pauciset  tantum  adolescent ibus  praeciperet, 
praetextato  nemini.  .  .  .  primus  dicitur  latine  ex  tempore  disputasse  primus  que 
Vergilium  el  alios  poetas  novos  praelegere  coepisse. 

2.  StJET.gr.  18  L.  Crassicius,  genere  Tarentinus  ordinis  libertini,  cognomine 
Pasicles,  mox  Pansam  se  transnominavit.  hie  initio  circa  scenam  versatus  est  dum 
mimographos  adiuvat  (cf.  §  251,  6),  deinde  in  pergula  docuit,  donee  com  taenia  rio 
Zmyrnae  (§  213,  8)  .  .  .  inclaruit ;  (here  follows  a  eulogistic  epigram  on  thiscom- 
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montary)  .  .  .  ted  cum  .  .  .  doceret  iam  multos  ac  nal,Ues,  in  hi*  lull  urn 
Anlonium  (§  242,  6),  .  .  ut  Verrio  quoque  Fltweo  compararetur,  dim'i*sa  refute  tchata 
transit  ad  Q.  Sexii  (§26»>,  5)  philmophi  tectam. 

3.  Scbt.  gr.  19  Scribonius  Ajrhrodisius,  Orbili  (§  200,  3)  #*rm«  afijuc  dhcijmU; 
tnox  a  Scribonia,  .  .  .  quae  prior  Auyusti  uxor  Juerat,  redemjAu*  e'  mauumissus 
dvruit  quo  Verrius  tempore,  ,uiu»  tliam  librisde  orthoyraphia  rescripsit  etc.  (§  201,  2). 

4.  Frst.852  b,  5  toiter  niynijicare  ail  Artorius  cilo,fotta»se  etc.  Cf.  ib.  225, 
12.  864  b,  16.  Quint.  9,  1,  2  nee  deiunt  qui  tropin  Jiyurarum  nomen  important, 
quorum  est  C.  Artorius  Proculu*. —  Fest.  170  b.  5  at  Panuryus  Anton  ins  haec  ait 
etc.  Is  the  same  author  referred  to  274a,  21  (jneminit  etiam  trienti*)ratiti  Antonius 
etc  or  Antonius  Gnipho  (§  159,  ?>)?—Porccllu*  grammnticus  also,  who  cut  down  a 
line  of  Cornelius  Severns  (§  252,  5),  for  which  he  was  ensured  by  Skxeca  suas.  2. 
18,  belongs  perhaps  to  this  period.  A  fragment  of  the  same  writer  occurs  in(ScET.) 
ditT.  p.  310,28  Both  Procellus  ait :  'quae  L.  littera  jiniuntttr  in  declination*  etc.1 

5.  Serv.  Aen.  1,  176  Clod  tut  scribit  commentariorum  quarto.  Cf.  ib.  1,  52  (7©- 
dius  comments  riorum.  2,  229  Clodius  scriba  commentariorum.  12,  657  Ctodius  Tus- 
«•«»;  miMion '  e*t  ex  graeco  etc.  ThisClodius  Tuseu  s  composed  an  astronomical 
calendar,  which  we  possess  in  the  Greek  translation  of  Lalrexths  Lydis  (de 
ostentis  p.  114  Wachsm.).  The  heading  is:  itprifitpii  rod  wayrbs  ipiavrov,  fp/ovv  oimu'iw- 
at  (titoXu)*  rc  «tal  Svcrfiu)*  tCis  4p  ot'pary  <paiwouirwp,  (k  tCjv  KXae&or  rov  Ooi'ffKov  tad' 
tpurivdar  rp6%  \<$tv ;  cf.  p.  155  «ral  raCra  uiv  6  K\u>ito$  (k  tu/v  vapa  8oe<r*ott  Itpuiv  rpit 
\t$a>.—  Gkll.  5,  20,  2  Sinnius  Capito  in  litteris  (on  points  of  grammar)  quas  ad 
Cloftium  Tuscum  dedit.  It  is  quite  uncertain  whether  he  is  the  saineTuseus  whom 
Ovid  (ex  Pont.  4,  16,  20.  cf.  §  252,  8)  mentions  as  a  jxx't.  On  the  historians  Tuseus 
see  §277,  4.  A  certain  Fabriciut  Tuscut  is  mentioned  by  Pi.i.vr  NH.  ind.  auct.  to 
b.  3.  4  and  6  (geography). 

6.  In  the  time  of  Augustus  grammatical  works  were  also  written  by  M.  Mes- 
salla  (§  222,  8),  Antonius  Kufua  (§  25-1,  8),  Cornificius  (§  209,  2  in  lin.) ;  works  on 
antiquities  were  produced  by  Cincius  (§  117,  4)  aud  Fenestella  (§  259.  8);  on 
natural  history  by  Pompeius  Trogus  (§258,  2)  and  Sabiuus  Tiro  (§  54,  4.  266.  11 
ad  fin.). 

7.  Of  the  physician  Antonius  Musa  (PRE.  I1,  1188,65)  we  often  hear  what 
remedies  he  employed  (e.g.  Plix.  NH.  30.  117  and  in  Galen  but  iu  a  manner 
which  does  not  justify  the  inference  of  extant  works  by  him;  see  EMkykr.  Gesch. 

d.  Botanik  2,  48,  who  pronounces  the  writer  on  remedies  in  Greek  mentioned  in 
Gales.  12  p.  989  to  be  identical  with  Petronius  Musa  (f  c.  50  a.i>.)  Under  the 
name  of  Antonius  Musa  we  possess  a  treatise  '  de  herlxi  betonica'  introduced 
by  a  letter  to  M.  Agrippa  (Antonius  Musa  M.  Ayrippae  *.)  with  prescriptions  (cf. 
§  367,  7,  b;  there  is  also  a  fragment  4de  tuenda  valitudine  ad  Maecenatem ' ;  see 
Antonii  Musae  fragmenta  quae  extant,  collegit  FCali>asi,  Ba&sano  1800).  Manu- 
scripts of  this  work  de  herba  betonica  iu  Leyden  s.  VI  (s*e  LMCj.lek,  RhM.  23, 
189),  Breslau  s.  XI  (s.«e  CECiirScuxkiukr,  ind.  lect.  VratLsl.  1839/ -*9;,  Florence 
Laur.  s.  XI  and  XIII  (see  EUaiikexs,  misoell.  crit.  107).  In  thes-  MSS.  are  in- 
cluded two  agreeable  poems  in  smarii  freely  modelle<l  after  the  archaic  method 
(s«e  WSTunsML-Kn,  Phil.  Anz.  7,  40)  '  Precatio  terrae  matris'  and  'Precatio  om- 
nium herbarum  '  (in  the  Laur.  s.  XI  herbarum  precatio  Antanii  Musae).-  Printed 

e.  g.  AL.  5.  6  PLM.  1,  138.  Cf.  on  these  MSchmiut,  Jena  Vorles.-Verz.  1874. 
EBaiirens,  misc.  crit.  1.1.,  who  with  slight  probability  takes  Antonius  Musa  to  bo 
the  author;  see  also  AKiksk,  lit.  centr.-Bl.  1879,  1671. 
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264.  The  architect  and  technologist  Vitruvius  Pollio  dedi- 
cated in  his  later  years  to  Augustus  his  ten  books  de  architecture, 
in  which  this  subject-matter  is  treated  in  its  widest  sense.  The 
author  appears  to  possess  varied  education  and  learning  and  a 
reflecting  mind;  yet  he  had  not  acquired  refined  culture  and 
taste.  In  point  of  its  subject,  this  work  (the  only  one  of  its  kind 
which  we  possess)  is  very  important,  but  its  form  is  repulsive  and 
crotchety,  and  disfigured  by  debased  Latin.  Besides  the  original 
work  we  possess  also  an  abridgment  made  by  M.  Cetius  Faven- 
tinus. 

1.  Personal  circumstances.  The  work  itsulf  gives  us  only  the  name  of  Vitru- 
vius, his  cognomen  has  the  authority  of  the  epitome  (see  n.  5).  The  praenomen 
has  not  been  transmitted  and  can  only  be  inferred  from  the  inscription  at  Verona, 
CIL.  5,  3464  L.  Vitruvius  L.l.  Cerdo  architect  us,  if  this  Cerdo,  who  was  formerly 
wrongly  supposed  to  be  the  author,  was  a  disciple  and  freedraan  of  the  latter. 
Only  the  statements  of  Vitruvius  himself  are  trustworthy,  especially  those  in  the 
preface  to  b.  1,  which  looks  like  a  paraphrase  of  the  beginning  of  Hob.  ep.  2, 1 
in  the  peculiar  taste  of  Vitruvius:  cum  divina  tua  mens  et  numen,  imperaior 
Caesar  (Augustus),  imperio  potiretur  orbit  terrarum  invictaque  virtute  cunctis  hostibus 
strati*,  triumpho  (August  725/29)  victoriaque  tua  cites  yloriarenlur  .  .  .  populustpie 
rom.  et  senatus  liberatus  timore  amplissimis  tuis  cogitationibus  consiliisque  gubernar- 
etur}  non  audebam  tantis  occupationibus  de  architectura  scripta  .  .  .  ed-ere,  metuens  ne 
non  apto  tempore  interpellate  subirem  tui  animi  offensionem  (cf.  Hon.  s.  2,  1,  20.  ep.  1, 
13,  4.  %  1,  220).  cum  vero  atienderem  te  etc.  .  .  .  ut  civitas  per  te  non  solum  proein- 
cits  esset  auda  (Egypt  721/30,  Galatia  729/25)  verum  etiam  etc.,  non  putavi  praeter- 
miitendum  quin  .  .  .  ea  tibi  ederem,  ideo  quod  primum  parenti  tuo  (Caesar)  de  to 
fueram  not  us  et  eius  virtutis  studiosus.  cum  a  u  tern  .  .  .  imperium  parentis  in  tuam 
jjotestatem  transtulisset,  idem  studium  meum  in  eius  memoria  jtermanens  in  te  contulit 
favorem.  itoque  cum  M.  Aurelio  et  P.  Minidio  et  Cn.  Cornelio  ad  apparaiionem 
ballistarum  et  scorpionum  reliquorumque  tormentorum  refectionem  fui  praesto  et  cum 
eis  commoda  accepi.  quae  cum  primo  mihi  tribuisti,  rec.ognitionem  per  sororis  (Oc- 
tavia,  f  743/11)  commendationem  servasti.  cum  ergo  eo  benejicio  essem  obligatus  ut  ad 
exitum  vitae  non  haberem  inopiae  timorem,  hate  tibi  scribere  coepi,  quod  animadverti 
multa  te  aedificasse  el  nunc  aedificare.  He  mentions  the  pronaus  acdis  Augusti  5,  1, 
7  (p.  107,  3  11).  Reference  to  Caesar  is  made  2,  9,  15  sq.  (p.  59,  18  B)  divus  Caesar 
cum  exercitum  habuisset  circa  Alpes  etc.  with  a  detailed  description  such  as  an  eye- 
witness would  give;  8,8,25  (p.  208,  11  B)  C.Julius,  Masinissae  fiHus,  .  .  .  cum 
patre  Caesari  mililavit  (a.  708/46).  is  hospitio  meo  est  usus.  He  always  addresses 
Augustus  as  Imperator  or  Caesar,  but  knows  also  the  title  of  Augustus,  which  had 
been  awarded  to  him  a.  727/27.  The  mention  he  makes  of  the  numerous  buildings 
of  Augustus  also  leads  us  beyond  a.  727/27  and  even  beyond  738/16,  at  which  time 
the  temple  of  Quirinus  was  built  at  Borne,  Vitr.  8,  2,  7  (p.  70,  4)  diplerot  .  .  .  est 
aedis  Quirini  dorica.  On  the  other  hand,  Vitbcv.  8,  2,  2  speaks  only  of  a  single 
stone  theatre  at  Borne,  whereas  two  more  were  built  a.  741/18.  Hence  the  work 
appears  to  have  been  composed  about  a.  740/14.  AHibt,  in  Wolf's  Mus.  der  Alt.- 
Wiaa.  (1806),  228.  Plinv  mentions  Vitruvius  NH.  ind.  auct.  b.  16.  85.  86  (ex 
Vitruvio),  and  there  is  evidence  of  the  extant  work  having  been  used  in  the  above- 
named  books  of  the  NH.  (and  also  in  b.  31  and  88),  HBblnx,  de  indie.  Plin.  (Bonn 
1856) 57.   DDbtlefsbm,  Phil.  81,  885.    GOehmichen,  plinian.  Studd.,  Munich  1880, 
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211.  Sbbv.  Acn.  6,  13  Vitrurins  qui  de  architectonica  scripsit,  ostium  dicit  etc.  (but 
the  passage  cit<?d  does  not  occur  in  Vitruvius).  Sidon.  op.  4,  2  {p.  228,  5  Sav. ) 
qnaeque  si  for$  attigit,  tenere  non  abnuit  cum  Orpfiro  plectrum,  .  .  .  cum  Vitruvio  per- 
pendiculnm  etc 

2.  On  the  character  of  the  work.  Vith.  2,  prooem.  5  mihi  autem,  Imperator, 
staturam  non  tribuit  natura,faciem  dtformavit  aetas,  valeiudo  detraxit  vires.  iiaque 
quoniam  ab  hit  praesidiis  sum  desertus  per  auxilia  scientiae  scritfaque,  ut  sjiero,  per- 
vert iam  ad  com mcntlat to ncm.  6,  prooem.  4  cum  et  parentium  cura  et  praece}>torum 
doctrinis  auctas  haberem  capias  disciplinarum,  philologiset  philotechnis  rebut  commen- 
tariorumt[ue  seripturis  me  delect  a  ns  eas  possessiones  animo  paravi  e  quibus  haec  est 
fruciuum  gumma,  .  .  .  nihil  desiderare.  .  .  .  ego,  Caesar,  non  ad  pecuniam  parandam 
ex  arte  dedi  stadium.  .  .  .  ideo  notities  pa  rum  est  adsecufa,  sed  tamen  hi*  voluminibus 
editis,  ut  spero,  etiam  jtosteris  ero  not  us.  neque  est  mirandum  quid  ita  plurihus  sim 
ignotus.  ctteri  archiiecti  rogant  el  antbiunt  ut  architectentury  mihi  autem  a  praeceptor- 
ihus  est  traditum  rogatum,  non  rogantem,  oportere  suscipere  curam.  1,  1,  17  peto, 
Caesar,  et  a  te  et  ab  i$  qui  ea  tolumina  sunt  lecturi  ut  si  quid  pa  rum  ad  regulam  artis 
gram  mat  icae  /merit  explicatum  ignoscatur.  nam  que  non  uti  summus  philosophus  nec. 
rhetor  divert  us  nec  grammaticus  .  .  .  ,  sed  ut  architectus  his  litteris  imbutus  haec  nisus 
sum  scribere.  But  he  is  fond,  especially  in  the  garrulous  introductions  he  pre- 
fixes to  each  book  (Schkkidkk's  ed.  1,  p.  liii),  of  displaying  his  knowledge  in 
philosophy  (cf.  §  2G«T  2)  and  history,  though  frequently  with  small  success,  e.g.  6, 
prooem.  3  non  minu$  poctae  qui  antiquas  comoedias  graece  tcripserunt  easdem  senten- 
tias  verbis  in  scena  pronuntiaceruut,  ut  Eucrates,  Chionides,  Aristophanes,  maxime 
etiam  cum  his  Alexis.  He  declares  his  purpose  to  be  brief :  a,  prooem.  3  rum  anim- 
advertissem  distentam  occupationibus  civ  it  at  cm  publicis  et  privatis  negotiis,  paucis  tii- 
dieaci  scribendum,  ut  i  angtuto  spat  to  vacuitatis  ea  legentes  breviter  percijjere  possent, 
and  again  ib.  5  cm  m  ergo  .  .  .  aninio  adrertam  inusitatas  et  obscuras  mult  is  res  esse 
mihi  seribendas,  rjuo  faciliusad  sensus  legentium  perveuire  possint,  brevibus  volumini- 
bus iudicaci  scribere. 

3.  Vitruvius  himself  states  at  great  length  and  repeatedly  the  contents  of  the 
single  books  (volumina)  at  the  beginning  and  close  of  each.  The  first  seven  books 
treat  of  architecture  proper  (eoiwerated  and  private  buildings).  The  eighth 
book  treats  of  water  and  aqueducts,  the  ninth  of  instruments  for  meusuring  time 
(3un-dials),  the  tenth  of  machines,  uti  totum  corpus  omnia  architect urae  membra  in 
decern  voturainibu*  habeat  exp/icata  (10,  22,  12).  Vitruvius'  principal  sources  were 
Greek  writers  (cf.  also  MCaxtoh,  rrttu.  Agrimensoren  87),  whom  he  chiefly  enu- 
merates 7,  prooem.  11-14,  with  the  declaration  :  quorum  ex  commeutariis  quae  uiiiia 
esse  .  .  .  animadverti  collecla  in  unum  coegi  corpus.  But  his  knowledge  of  Greek  is 
deficient,  in  spite  of  such  bold  formations  as  istarpoXdytjrot.  He  frequently  dots 
not  succeed  in  expressing  himself  intelligibly;  he  lacks  literary  talent  and  facility. 
His  style  is  sometimes  immoderately  dilfuse,  sometimes  unduly  brief,  now  oddly 
affected  and  distorted,  now  plebeian.  EWolkfux,  Phil.  3-1,  148.  HI'lekh,  de 
Vitr.  copia  verborum,  Frankenthal  1883,  Schwa  bach  188T>  II.  JPkaix  Bemm.  e~ 
Synt,  dea  V.  mit  eingehender  Darst.  der  Subst.-Satzc,  Bamb.  1883.  PuEntniiAKi., 
Vitruvianae  obss.  gramm..  Pforzh.  1S87.  88  II.  Cf.  n.  6.  MStock,  de  Vitr.  ser- 
roone:  de  formis  enuntiatorum  tempp.,  Berl.  1888. 

4.  Of  the  two  existing  MSS.  the  most  important  are  Harlei.  27G7  s.  IX  ami 
Gud.  69  s.  XI  (see  Robe  pref.  to  his  ed.).  Both,  however,  are  derived  from  the 
same  original,  us  they  have  the  same  gaps  and  errors,  and  the  same  transposition 
of  leaves  at  7,  6.  On  a  Schlettstadt  MS.  s.  X.  see  AGihv,  rev.  de  philol.  3,  16.  On 
the  Spanish  Vitruvius  MSS.  see  GLoewk,  Wiener  Studd.  9,  327. 
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5.  The  abridgment  bears  in  a  Vienna  MS.  (suppl.  2867  s.  IX/X  see  JH.\rrrf 
Wien.  SBer.  09,  Hi)  and  in  the  Schlettatadt  MS.  (see  n.  4)  the  heading  M.  Ceti 
Faventini  artis  archUectoaicae  pricatis  usibus  adbreciatu*  liber,  in  the  other*  the 
name  of  the  author  of  the  epitome  is  wanting  and  it  bears  the  title  :  De  diversis 
j'abriris  architectonicae,  and  begins:  De  artis  architectonicae  peritia  multa  oratione 

Vitruviua  Folio  ali  'ujue  auctoren  *cienti*»ime  scripsere.  verum  ne  lonya  eorum  distr- 
taque  fannidia  hu  mil  ior  thus  imjeniis  alienum  fare  ret  itudium,  patwa  ex  hi*  mediorri 
licet  nermone  pt ivafin  usibus  omare  fait  consilium.  The  arrangement  of  Vitruviua 
has  been  kept  unchanged,  but  the  subject  limited  to  private  buildings.  At  the 
end  (c.  29)  an  explanation  of  horologium  pelecinum  and  hemicycliuni  is  added 
from  another  source ;  c.  30  also  (on  maltae,  which  is  missing  e.g.  in  the  Schlett- 
stadt  MS.)  is  taken  from  some  other  source  atid  is  of  later  origin.  The  whole  com- 
position has  been  edited  from  three  MSS.  a.  X  by  Rose  p.  285.  Cf.  ib.  p.  xn.  This 
epitome  was  used  by  Palladius  (§  410,  2)  and  Isidorus  (§  496,  7).  Cf.  HNohl, 
coiiinieutat.  Mommsen.  64. 

6.  Editions  of  Vitruvius  (cf.  Schneider's  edition  1,  xi)  e.g.  by  Io.  uic  Lakt, 
Amsterd.  1049  (c.  uott.  varr.  and  with  BBalui's  Lex.  Vitruv.,  see  u.7).  BGaliam, 
Naples  1758.  ARodk,  Her  I.  1800  II.  Ree.  em.  ill.  IGSchxkidek,  Lps.  1807  st|.  III. 
Collective  editions  by  Stuatko,  Udine  1825-30  IV  and  AMarixi,  Rome  1S30  IV. 
Ree.  atque  ememl.  et  in  germ,  serin,  vert  it  CLorextzen,  1,  1  (not  completed), 
Got  hit  1850. — Ad  antiqniss.  codd.  nunc  primum  ediderunt  VRose  et  HMci.lkr- 
SrRt  niMj,  Lps.  1807;  to  this  an  index  Vitruvianus  by  HX«»hl,  Lpz.  1870. — 
Criticism  :  CLorentzex.  observatt.  crit.  ad  Vitr.,  Gotha  1858.  FlIn.Ts*  h,  JJ.  113, 
251.  AWilmanxs.  commentatt.  Mommsen.  254.  FEyssexhardt,  epistula  nrbica  ad 
KHassenum,  Hamb.  187!».    HXoiu.,  anall.  Vitruv.,  Berl.  1882. 

7.  Translations:  By  ARoi>e,  Lpz.  1790  II;  plates  and  notes.  Berl.  1801. 
Translated  and  explained  in  notes  and  woodcuts  by  FRkber,  Stuttg.  1864  so,.— 
French  translations  by  Ci  Pkhrvllt  (Par.  1673.  168-1).— With  text  and  atlas,  by 
Tariheu  and  Corsix  (Paris  1839);  by  Mal'kkas  (Par.  1847  sqq.  II).— English  trans- 
lations by  WNkwton,  Ijond.  1771-91  II.  Wii.ki.vs.  Lond.  1H13  II.  etc. —  Explana- 
tory works:  BBaldls,  de  verborum  yitmv.  significatione,  Augsb.  1014.  (CPromis, 
vocabuli  latini  di  architettura  posteriori  a  Vitruvio,  oppure  a  lui  seonosciuti.com- 
plemento  del  lessico  Vitruv.  di  Baldi,  Turin  1870.)  JPoi.enits,  exercitatt.  Vitru- 
vianae,  Padua  1739.  1741.  HCGe.nki.i.i,  Briefe  fiber  Vitr.,  Brunswick  1801.  Berl. 
1801  II.  JFRdscii,  Erlauterungeu  ilber  Vitr.,  Stuttg.  Ib02.  CGHAtntoi.n,  exer- 
citatt.  Vitr.,  Lps.  1821  III.  Vitr.  10,  13-15  in  Kochi.y  und  RtsTi.w's  grieehischen 
Kriegsscliriftst.  1  (Lpz.  1853),  347.  EHFMeykr,  Gesch.  d.  Botauik  1  (Konigsb. 
1854),  382.  FRerkr,  Phil.  27,  ls5.  ATkh^i  ks,  la  science  rom.  a  l\:i>oque  d'Auguste  ; 
etude  hist,  d'apres  Vitr.,  Par.  1885.  GOkhmk  hen,  d.  gr.  Theaterbiiu  nach  Vitr. 
etc.,  BtI.  1880;  RUM.  43,  524  and  other  technical  treatises. 

2(»5.  Among  the  jurists  of  the  Augustan  age  the  two  most 
important  are  Labeo  and  Capito.  M.  Antistius  Labeo's  \<:. 
700/54-c.  770/17  a.d.)  legal  knowledge  was  based  on  comprehen- 
sive culture  and  supported  by  a  character  of  unconquerable 
firmness,  which  no  less  than  his  numerous  legal  works  contributed 
to  maintain  his  name  in  respectful  and  honourable  remembrance. 
His  opposite  was  the  monarchist  C.  Ateius  Capito  (a.  720/34- 
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775/22  a.d.),  who  ranked  far  below  Labeo  in  scientific  import- 
ance and  literary  activity.  To  the  same  period  belong  Blaesus,  a 
pupil  of  Trebatius,  and  probably  also  the  jurist  Fabius  Mela. 

1.  PuMi'os.  dig.  1,  2,  2,  47:  post  hunc  (Aelius  Tubero,  §  208,  1)  mnximae  auetori- 
tatis  fuerunl  Ateius  Capito,  qui  Ojiliuni  secutus  est,  et  Antislius  Labeo,  qui  omnes  has 
(all  professors  of  law  of  that  j>eriod,  see  §  207  and  208)  audivit,  in*t'ttutus  eM  autem 
a  Trebatio  (§  207,3).  ex  his  Aldus  consul  fuit  (a.  758/5  a.d.)  ;  Labeo  noluit,  cum 
oferretur  et  ab  Augusto  consulate,  quo  suffcclus  fieret,  honorem  suscipere  (for  he  had 
b>*'n  previously  passed  over  by  Augustus,  his  junior  Capito  obtaining  the  prefer- 
ence; see  the  passage  from  Tac.  below  1.  20),  »ed  plurimis  stud  tin  operant  dedit  ft 
tot  urn  annum  ita  diviserat  ut  Itomae  sex  mensibus  cunt  studiosis  esset  (and  consulcntibi  s 
de  iure  publire  resins  it  a  ret,  Gell.  13,  10,  1),  $ex  mensibus  secederet  (probably  to  his 
fundus  Gallianus,  see  Gell.  13,  12,  -1)  et  conscribendis  libris  operant  daret.  itaque 
reliquit  quadringenta  votumina,  ex  quibua  plurinia  inter  manus  versantur.  hi  duo 
primum  veluti  di versa*  sectas  fecerunt  (see  above  p. 40(5);  nam  .  .  .  Labeo  ingenii 
qualitate  et  fidueia  dwtrinae,  qui  et  ceteris  operis  sapient ine  operant  dederat,  plurima 
innocare  instituit  (§  19.  h\  Gell.  13,  10,  1  Labeo  Antistius  iuris  quidem  chili*  disci- 
plinam  prineijxtli  studio  exercuit,  .  .  .  ted  ceterarum  quoifue  bonarum  artium  non 
expers  j'uit  et  in  gram  mat  team  sese  atone  dialect  team'  lite  rasque  antiquiores  allioresque 
jtenrtraverat  latinarumque  vocum  origines  rationesque  percaltuerat  eaque  praecipue 
»  ientia  aei  enodandoi  plerosque  iuris  laspteos  utebatur.  The  example  given  ib.  3 
i  xoror  from  dorsum)  prove  him  to  have  been  a  purist  (above  p.  57).  Tac.  aim.  3,  75 
t'apitoni  eonsulatunt  adceleraceral  Augustus,  ut  Labeonem  Antistium,  indent  artibus 
praeceUenlcm,  dignatione  eius  magistratus  anteiret.  no  tuque  ilia  aetas  duo  jtacis  decora 
simul  tulit.  sed  Labeo  incorrupta  libcrtate  et  ob  id  fanta  celebratior,  t'apitonis  obse- 
quium  dominantibus  mag  is  probabatur.  illi  quod  praeturam  itdra  stetit  commendatio 
ex  iniurUt,  huic  quod  consulatum  adept  us  est  odium  ex  invidUt  oriebatur.  Gell.  18, 
12,  1  in  quadam  epistula  Atei  Capitonis  scriptum  legimus  Labeonem  Antistium  legum 
alque  ntorum  populi  rom.  iurisque  civilis  doctum  adprime  fuisse.  4  sed  agitabat  (hence 
it  was  written  after  Labeo's  death),'  inquit,  4  hominem  libertas  quaedam  nimia  atque 
vecors,  tamquam  eorum  dioo  Aug  us  to  iam  principe  et  remp.  obtinente  ratum  tamen 
pensumque  nihil  haberet  nisi  quod  iustum  sanctumque  esse  in  romanis  anliguitatibus 
legissetS  Pohphvkio  on  Hon.  s.  1,3. 82  Marcus  Antistius  Labeo  praetorius,  iuris  etiam 
peril  us,  mentor  libertatis  in  qua  natus  erat  multa  contumaciter  wicersus  Caesarevt 
dixisse  et  fecisse  dicitur,  projjter  quod  nunc  Horatius  adulans  Augusto  insanum  eum 
dicit.  Cf.  Acuo  ib.  (p.  58  H.).  Horace  1.1.  (Labeone  insamor  inter  sanos  dicatur, 
written  a.  716/38  or  717/37)  certainly  does  not  refer  to  the  jurist,  though  it  may 
perhaps  to  his  father  (§  207.  6).  Cf.  Peunice,  Labeo  1,  12.  Kiessli.no  ad  loc. 
TsurrEL,  PEE.  I3,  1103,  20. 

2.  Labeo's  works  included  400  books  (see  n.  1).  The  fragments  from  the  Digest 
in  Homuel,  Palingenesia  1,  321;  OLenkl,  Palingenesia  502;  those  from  other 
authors  in  Hcschke,  iurispr.  anteiust.  4 110.  Gell.  13,  10,  2  sunt  libri  post  ntortem 
eius  editi,  qui  Posleriores  inscribuntur,  (ptorum  librorum  tres  continui,  XXX\rIII  et 
XXXIX et  XL,  pleni  sunt  id  genus  (see  n.  1)  rerum  ad  enarrandam  et  inlustrandam 
linguam  latinam  conducentium.  In  other  respects  the  work  was  a  system  of  civil 
law,  arranged  according  to  the  design  (variously  modified)  of  Q.  Mucius  (§  154,  2)  , 
and  ita  plan  was  also  the  standard  for  the  ius  civile  of  Sabinus  (§  281,  1);  cf. 
KrOokr  1.1.  MVoiot  (§  154,  2  1. 6)  348.  Notes  on  Labeo  were  written  by  Proculus, 
Aristo  and  Paulus  (dig.  29,  2,  60.  Motnmsen  conjectures  Aulus).  Two  epitomes 
were  made  by  Javolenus,  which  were  employed  in  the  Digest,  just  as  the  eight  books 
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Probabilium  (Wa*£»)  are  there  quoted  from  the  epitome  of  Paul  us.  The  two 
works  are  quoted  63  times  in  all  in  the  Digest.  Labeo  libris  epistolarum  (dig.  41, 8, 
80,  1) ;  libri  rcsponsorum,  at  least  15  books  (Collat.  12,  7,  3).  Gkll.  13, 10, 3  in  libri* 
quos  ad  praetoris  edictum  scripsit  mvlla  posuit  partim  lepide  at  que  argute  reperta. 
ticuti  hoc  est  quod  in  quarto  ad  edictum  libro  scriptum  Ugimus  etc  dig.  50,  16,  19 
Labeo  libro  jtrimo  praetoris  urbani  (notes  on  this  were  written  by  Quintus,  dig.  4, 
3,  7,  2  =  Q.  Saturninus  §  860,  G  ad  fin.  or  Q.  Cervidius  Scaevola  §  369,  1  ?)  4,  3,  9,  4  : 
Labeo  libro  trigesimo  praetoris  peregrini.  Gell.  1,  12,  18  in  commentaries  Labeoni* 
quae  ad  XII  tabulaa  composuit\  cf.  ib.  20,  1,  13  and  6,  15,  1  Ijobeo  in  libro  de  XII 
tabulis  secundo.  Fkst.  253a,  7  Labeo  de  iure  pontijicio  I.  XI ;  then  ib.  9  and  18 
Labeo  Antistius,  and  Antistius  de  iure  pontifical i  I.  IX',  848,  where  he  is  also  quoted 
for  other  purposes:  Labeo  Antistius  I.  X  commentari  iurit  jiontifici\  351»  Antistius 
Labeo  in  commentario  XV  iuris  pontifici.  Perhaps  also  <<fr>  officio  augu(rum),  ib. 
p.  290".  Gkll.  1,  12,  1  qui  de  virgine  capiendo  scripserunt,  quorum  diligent tsstme 
scripsit  Labeo  Antistius.  Mack.  8,  9,  4  (after  a  previous  citation  of  Ateius  Capito 
ex  libro  I  de  iure  sacrificiorum^  Labeo  vero  sexagcsimo  el  octavo  libro  intulit  etc. 
Peknick,  Labeo  1,  46  without  cogent  reason  refers  this  passage  to  Cornelius 
Labeo  (§  389,  8).  But  the  large  number  of  books  causes  difficulty.  CThomasius, 
comparatio  Labeonis  et  Capitonis,  Lps.  1683.  CvEck,  de  vita  .  .  .  Labeonis 
et  .  .  .  Capitonis,  Franeker  1692  (and  in  Oblricu'r  thes.  nov.  1,  2,  825). 
FABiener,  op.  (1830)  1,  196.  SWZimhekx,  Geseh.  d.  PRechts  1,  1,  806. 
AFRudokkp,  rom.  RGesch,  1,  178.  236.  DeGeer,  Versl.  en  Med.  d.  k.  Akad.  v. 
Wetensch.  XI.  1868.  LBokcuert,  num  A.  L.  stoicae  philosophiae  fuerit  addictns, 
Berl.  1869.  APkrnice,  M.  Ant.  Labeo,  d.  Privatrecht  im  1.  Jahrh.  d.  Kaiseireit, 
Halle  1873-1878  II.  PKrOuer,  Gesch.  d.  Quelleti  u.  Lit.  d.  rom.  Rechts,  LpE. 
1888,  141.  MScha.nz,  Phil.  42,  809  (compare  Bekkkr,  ZdSavigny-Stift.  6,  75. 
KrCoeb  1.1.  142,  9). 

8.  C.  Ateius  (CIL.  1  p.  198,  nr.  750  sq.  Fasti  praenest.  ib.  p.  474,  XIII) 
Cap i to,  princijicm  in  civiiate  locum  studiis  civilibus  adsecutus,  sed  avo  ctnturione 
tiullano,  patre  jrraetorio.  consulatum  ei  adceleraverat  Augustus  etc.  (n.  1),  Tac.  a.  8, 
75.  If  this  was  said  of  the  consulship  of  a.  758/5,  Capito  would  appear  to  have 
been  born  c  a.  720/84.  He  was  curator  aqua  rum  from  a.  766/18  a.d.  to  his  death, 
a.  775/22  a.d.  (Tac.  1.1.),  Frontin.  aq.  102.  As  a  jurist  he  was  a  pupil  of  Ofilius 
(§  207,  2).  Gki.l.  10,  20,  2  Ateius  Capita,  publici  pricatique  iuris  perilissimus.  Macr. 

7,  18,  11  apud  Ateium  Capitonem,  jvntificii  iuris  inter  primos  peritum.  Tac.  a.  8,  70 
Capito  insignitior  in/atnia  fuit  (on  account  of  his  servility,  cf.  Suet.  gr.  22.  Dm 
57,  17),  quod  humani  divinique  iuris  scums  egregium  publicum  et  bonas  domi  arte* 

4.  The  works  of  Capito.  Coniectanea  (Gkll.  2,  24,  2.  15.  20,  2,  3 ;  ib.  4,  14.  1 
cum  librum  VIII  Atei  Capitonis  coniectancorum  Iryeremus,  qui  inscriptus  est  De 
iudiciis  publicis ;  10,  6,  4) ;  liber  de  officio  s^natorio  (Gell.  4, 10,  7  sq. ;  perhaps  b.  9 
of  the  Coniectanea,  see  ib.  14,  7,  12  quod  Ateius  Capito  in  coniectancis  scriptum 
relupjit ;  nam  in  libro  IX  .   .   .   ait  nullum  senatusconsultum  fieri  ]*>s$e  etc.    ib.  14, 

8,  2  Ateius  Capito  in  coniectaneorum  IX  ius  esse  prae  fecto  senatus  habendi  dicit) ;  de 
pontificio  iure  (b.  5  ap.  Gell.  4,  6,  10:  Fkst.  154  b  Capito  Ateius  in  I.  VII  ponti- 
ficali,  cf.  Mack.  7,  18,  11);  Macr.  8,  10,  8  Ateius  Capito  .  .  .  libro  prima  de  iure 
sacrijiciorum.  Epistulae  (Gkll.  13,  12,  1  sqq.  cf.  note  1).  Cf.  Huschke,  iurisprud. 
anteiust.  *  1 15.  This  work  is  repeatedly  quoted  by  Fkstus,  and  by  Plis.  NH. 
ind.  auct.  to  b.  3.  4.  14.  15.  18,  probably  from  the  Coniectanea.  In  the  later  jurists 
he  is  quite  neglected,  as  he  in  his  quae  ei  tradita  fuerant  perseverabat  (Pompom,  dig. 
1,  2,  2,  47)  i.e.  was  unproductive.    There  are  very  few  quotations  from  him,  e.g.  in 
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Paocm.U8  dig.  8,  2, 18, 1.  OLekei.,  Palingenesia  106.  Zimherx,  Gesch.  d.  PRechts 
1,  1,  807.  TnFBEOKBKiKo  (and  LMercklin),  Phil.  19,  650.  PRE.  1»,  1955,  4. 
PKrCoer,  1.1. 145. 

5.  Labeo  dig.  38,  2,  81  Blaesus  ait  Trebalium  respondisae,  etc.  Majaxsics, 
comm.  2,  162. 

6.  Fabius  Mela  (dig.  43,23, 1, 12)  is  in  the  Digest  frequently  quoted  together 
with  Labeo  and  Trebatius  (15,  3,  7,  2  sq.  19,2,18,8.  19,5,20.  27,  3,  1,  5  sq.  47,10, 
17,  2),  being  probably  a  contemporary  of  theirs,  especially  as  he  himself  quotes 
Aquilius  Gallua  (§  174,  1)  and  Servius  Sulpicius  (§  174,  2):  (dig.  19,  1,  17,  6  Gallu* 
Aquili**,  cuius  Mela  refert  opinionem.  83,  9,  3,  10  Serving  apud  Mdam.  Cf.  dig.  46, 
8,  39  pr.  Mela  libro  X).    HEDihkskk,  de  Fabio  Mela,  Konigsb.  1808. 

7.  V  i  t  el  1  i  us,  on  whom  Massurius  Sabinus  and  Cassius  Longinus  (see  §281,  1 
and  298,  8)  wrote  notes  under  Tiberius  (and  perhaps  Paulus  at  a  later  time? 
§  877,  4),  appears  to  belong  to  the  Augustan  period,  but  is  otherwise  unknown, 
unless  he  be  the  rerum  Augusti  procurator  Viielliut  mentioned  bv  Scet.  Vitell.  2 
(§  259,  10). 

8.  On  Veranius  see  §  199,  4.— To  the  Augustan  period  we  should  perhaps 
attribute  the  pactum  fiduciae,  found  in  Spain,  which  was  concluded  between 
Dama  L.  Titi  ser(vos)  and  L.  Baianius ;  see  CIL.  lat.  2,  5042,  p.  700.  Bruss,  font.* 
251 ;  cf.  EHCunkr,  Herm.  3,  283  and  HDeoeskoi.ii,  ZfRGesch.  9,  117. 

266.  Interest  in  philosophy  was  generally  evinced  in  the 
Augustan  age,  all  writers  of  eminence,  e.g.  especially  Vergil, 
Horace,  and  Livy,  manifesting  it,  and  in  common  with  them  also 
Labeo,  Vitruvius,  Varus,  Lynceus,  and  others.  Owing  to  the 
influence  of  the  favourite  system  of  Epicurus,  this  interest  was 
now  extended  to  the  physical  side,  though  ethics  retained  always 
the  upper  hand.  Yet  it  never  exceeded  the  limits  of  dilettantism, 
even  with  those  who  professed  to  write  on  philosophy,  e.g. 
Augustus  and  Livy,  and  perhaps  even  with  the  Stoics  Crispinus 
and  Stertinius.  A  certain  importance  attaches  only  to  Q. 
Sextius,  both  father  and  son,  whose  zealous  adherents  were 
Crassicius,  Papirius  Fabianus,  and  others  :  they,  however,  wrote 
in  Greek.  The  father,  a  man  of  austere  morality,  and  an  inde- 
pendent thinker,  aimed  at  realising  his  conception  of  moral  worth 
in  individual  life.  The  so-called  Sextus-maxims  have  no  direct 
connection  with  the  Sextii. 

1.  Cf.  above  p.  411.  On  Vergil's  philosophical  bent  see  §  221,3;  on  Horace 
§235,5;  T.  Livius  §  256,  4 ;  Augustus  §  220,  3;  Alfenus  Varus  §203,  3;  on  the 
author  of  t  he  Ciris  §  230, 2.  n.  1 ;  on  Lynceus  §  211,  3 ;  P.  Volumnius  §  255,  1 ; 
Labeo  §  265,  1.  Seneca's  mother  Helvia  would  have  liked  to  study  philosophy,  if 
her  husband  had  allowed  her ;  see  §  269,  1. 

2.  Vitruv.  1,  1,  7  philoBophia  perficit  archtiectum  animo  magna  el  uti  non  til 
adrogans,  ted  potius  focilis,  aequus  el  Jiddis  sine  avarilia  etc.  .  .  .  praeterea  de 
rerum  nalura    .    .    .    philosophia  ex  pi  ic at,  quam  necesse  e*t  ttudiosius  uocitse,  quod 
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haitel  multa$  et  cartas  naturalea  quaestionea,  ut  etiam  in  aquarum  duciionibu*.  . 
quorum  (i.e.  spiritus  naturalea)  offenaionibus  mederi  nemo  poterit  nisi  qui  ex  philoaopftia 
principia  rerum  naturae  noverit.  But  even  without  a  practical  interest  of  this 
kind  natural  philosophy  was  much  studied  in  this  period  together  with  ethics 
by  Iccius  (Hok.  c.  1,  29,  13.  ep.  1,  12,  15),  the  author  of  the  Ciris  (Cir.  5.  11.  39), 
Lynceus  (Prop.  3,  34,  27.  51),  and  Manilius  (astr.  1,  96.  118.  4,  866).  In  the  same 
way,  the  elder  Sextius  Niger  (n.  5-7)  and  Papirius  Fabianus  (below  n.  10  so,.), 
Celsus  (§  280),  Seneca,  Pliny  the  Elder  and  Suetonius  exemplify  a  connection  of 
philosophical  and  physical  studies. 

3.  PoiiruvBio  on  Hor.  s.  1,  1,  13  Fabius  Maximu$  Sarbonensis,  equestri 
loco  natus,  Pompeianaa  partes  secutus  aliquot  libroa  ad  Stoicam  p/iilosophiam  pertinentea 
conscripait ;  the  same  on  Hor.  s.  1,  1,  120  Plotiua  Crisp inus  phUoaopftiae 
studiosua  fuit.  idem  et  carmina  acripsit,  aed  tarn  garrule  ut  aretalogua  dicerctur  (Acuo 
ib. :  hie  Crispinua  poeta  fuit,  qui  seclam  stoicam  versibus  acripsit). 

4.  Acro  on  Hor.  ep.  1,  12,  20  Stertiniua  philoaophua,  qui  CC'XX  libroa  Stoicorum 
latine  acripait.  ho*  notat  quod  versibua  avis  obacuriorem  philoaophiam  fecerint.  The 
first  statement,  which  is  in  itself  not  very  probable,  is  not  found  in  Porphyrio, 
who  says  merely  :  hunc  et  alibi  tangit  ut  Stoicum  qui  de  paradoxia  loquitur,  and  on 
p.  2,  3,  33  Stertinina  unua  e  Stoicia  fuit. 

5.  Sen.  ep.  98,  13  honorea  reppulit  pater  Sextiua,  qui  ita  natua  ut  rrnip. 
deberet  capeaaerc  latum  clavum  divo  lulio  dante  non  recepit :  according  to  this 
Sextius  must  have  been  bom  not  later  than  684/70.  Plut.  prof,  in  virt.  5  p.  77 
ad  fin.  .  .  .  <p*al  2*£rtw  rbv  'Vwnau*  dtpmcira  rdt  if  Tfl  v6\u  nuit  Kal  &f>X** 
4>i\ooo<plap,  if  6i  T<p  <pi\o<ro<ptir  oP  rd\ir  Svffradovfra  ko.1  xp^^ev0"  Ti>  X<*YV  xa\e*v 
TpHrrof,  6\iyov  Strjcai  Karafia\(ty  iavrbf  Ik  tivo%  bnfjpovt.  Sen.  ep.  59,  7  Sexlium 
.  .  .  lego,  virum  acrem,  graecis  verbis,  romania  moribua  philoaophantcm.  61,  2 
teclua  eat  liber  Quint i  Sextii  potria,  magni  .  .  .  viri  et,  licet  neget,  Stoici.  quantua 
initio  .  .  .  vigor  est,  quantum  animi!  .  .  .  cum  legeris  Sextium  dicea  :  vivit% 
viget,  liber  eal^  supra  hominem  est,  dimittit  me  plenum  ingentia  fiduciae.  in  qua 
positione  mentis  aim  cum  hunc  lego  fatebor  tibi :  libet  omnea  caaua  provocare,  libtt 
exctamare  '</««/  cexsns,  fortunat  congredcre.  paratum  vides.'  .  .  .  hoc  quoque 
egregium  Sextius  habet  quo  I  et  ontendet  tibi  bcatae  vitae  magnitudinem  el  deajxrationrm 
eins  non  faciei.  73,  12  solebat  Sextius  dicere  lovem  plus  non  posse  quam  bonum  virum. 
73,  15  credamua  Uaque  Sextio  .  .  .  clamanti  4  hac  itur  ad  antra,  hac  secundum, 
frugalilatem,  hac  aecundum  temperantiam,  hac  secundum  fortitudinent.-  de  ira 
3.  36,  1  faciebat  hoc  Sextiua  ut  conaummato  die  .  .  .  interrogaret  animum  auum 
•  quod  hodie  malum  tuum  aanasti?'  ib.  2,  36,  1.  ep.  108,  17  dicebat  quare  Pythagoras 
aitimalibua  abstinuisset,  quart  postea  Sextius.  The  latter  looked  upon  animal  food 
as  an  incentive  to  cruelty  and  to  luxury,  and  as  unwholesome.  Pi. in.  NH.  18,  274 
hoc  (EZkllkr,  Geech.  d.  gr.  Phil.  3  *  1,676)  postea  Sextiua  e  Romania  sapientiae 
adsectatoribua  Athenia  fecit  eadem  ratione. 

6.  Under  the  name  of  Sextus  a  collection  of  maxims  has  been  transmitted  to 
us,  which  we  can  trace  back  to  the  middle  of  the  third  Christian  century  (see 
below  the  passages  from  Origen).  This  was  originally  written  in  Greek:  an 
abridgment  of  the  Greek  original  collection,  which  is  not  extant  in  a  complete 
and  independent  form,  is  to  be  found  in  FBoissonadk's  anecd.  1,  127  (yvu>uxu  ffo&b* 
from  the  cod.  Paris.  1630) :  numerous  Greek  Sextus-maxims  also  occur  in  Por- 
phyria' epist.  ad  Marcellam,  in  Stobaios  and  elsewhere,  some  of  which  we  do  not 
meet  with  in  the  translators.  Gii.i>kmkisteb,  ed.  p.  xxxvm.  xlix,  and  Herm.  4, 
81.    JCOrelli,  op.  sent.  1,  244;  Mui.i>ach's  fragm.  philos.  gr.  1,  522.    2,  116. 
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Okioex  already  quotes  from  the  Greek  collection  c.  Cels.  8  p.  397  (i»  rats  ZUrrov 
ywtinais)  and  in  Matth.  19,  8  {JAfyros  iv  reus  yrt^ait,  piflMy  frpoiidvv  wapi.  toXXwj  us 
SoKlfUfi)  the  maxims  13. 109.  273  Gildera.— The  Greek  collection  was  translated  into 
Latin  by  Rufinus  (§485,  1);  in  his  preface  he  says:  .  .  .  Sextum  in  Isitinum 
verti,  quern  Sexium  ipsum  esse  tradunl  qui  apud  tos,  id  est  in  urbe  romana,  Xy«tua 
vacatur,  ep'vtcopi  et  martyris  gloria  decoratus  (this  refers  to  Sixtus  II.  a.  256-258 
bishop  of  Rome  :  Jerome  already  cont  roverts  this  repeated  ly ,  below,  1.  7  from  end  of 
page  .  .  .  omne  antem  opus  it  a  breve  eat  ut  de  nutnu  eiua  (the  reader's)  numquam 
po*vit   rertdere  lotus  liber,   uniua  priitini  alicuius  prelioai  anuli  obtinens  (ocum. 

.  nunc  ergo  interim  habeatur  pro  anulo  liber.  .  .  addidi  praeterea  electa 
quaedam  religioni  parentis  ad  filium,  sed  brete  totum,  ut  merito  omne  opuwulum 
vel  ' enchiridion,'  si  graece,  vel  'anulus'  »i  latine  appelleiur.  The  appendix  to 
the  Sextus-maxims  indicated  by  Rufinus  in  these  last  words  (electa  religiosi 
parentis  ad  filium)  is  not  extant:  Jerome  was  however  acquainted  with  it,  as 
he  repeatedly  alludes  to  Rufinus  having  divided  the  maxims :  tn  duas  parte* 
dicivit  (5,  20G  Vail.  cf.  4,  998).  Rufinus'  version  is  preserved  in  numerous  MSN. : 
unfortunately  however  the  two  best,  Paris  10318  s.  VII/VIII  (Salmasianus, 
cf.  §  476)  and  Paris.  2670  s.  X  (§  211,  5)  do  not  give  the  whole  collection ;  the 
latter  gives  only  no.  1-84,  the  former  only  a  selection  of  173  maxims  out  of  the 
whole  number  of  451.  On  the  MSS.  see  Gildemeistek  1.1.  p.  xiv.— Lastly  the 
collection  was  translated  from  the  Greek  into  Syriac  and  is  extant  in  two  versions; 
the  first  under  the  title  '  Selected  maxims  of  S.  Xystus,  bishop  of  Rome,'  giv<  a 
only  a  select  ion  of  131  maxims  (with  a  few  additions),  but  the  second  gives  the 
whole  collection  (with  a  few  unimportant  omissions):  both  were  edited  from  7 
Londou  MSS.  (two  of  them  a.  VI)  by  PukLaoardk,  analecta  Syriaca  (Lps.  1858), 
p.  1,  translated  into  Latin  in  Gildemeister  in  the  principal  edition  (the  older  on<s 
are  useless) :  Sexti  sententiarum  recensiones  latinam  graecam  syriacas  coniunctim 
exhibuit  IGii.oemeistek,  Bonn  1878. 

The  collection,  as  we  now  have  it,  is  not  the  personal  confession  of  faith  of  an 
individual  philosopher  set  forth  in  the  form  of  maxims,  but  rather  a  would-be 
formal,  but  »ss"ntially  unmethodical,  combination  of  various  philosophical  and 
religious  thoughts  put  together  from  reading;  this  accounts  for  the  very  large 
number  of  variants  of  maxims  identical  or  nearly  related,  which  are  given  side 
by  side,  and  for  the  colouring  which  is  alternately  Stoical,  Pythagorean,  and 
Christian.  As  regards  the  Christian  maxims  we  notice  however  that  the 
peculiarly  Christian  doctrines  and  the  name  of  Christ  do  not  occur,  and  this 
much  is  certain,  that,  as  compared  with  the  extant  Greek  maxims,  the  Chris- 
tianising of  the  collection  is  carrud  much  further  in  the  hands  of  the  Christian 
editors,  Rufinus  and  the  Syrians  (the  attempt  of  ORibbeck,  comic,  lat.  2  p.  v,  to 
detect  traces  of  metrical  maxims  in  Rufinus  is  unsuccessful).  It  must  remain 
an  ojien  question  whether  the  original  Greek  collection  was  absolutely  free  from 
Christian  matter  (cf.  Zelleu  1.1.  679)  or  whether  the  first  collator  already 
attempted  to  harmonise  the  old  and  new  faiths  by  cautiously  adopting  Christian 
maxims:  Origen  and  Porphyry  took  the  collection  for  the  work  of  a  Greek 
philosopher,  and  Jerome  repeatedly  lays  stress  on  its  Pagan  character  (1,  1030. 
1,  993.  5,  2(»6  Vail.).  See  also  AcorsTi.NK  (after  his  previous  error  de  nat.  et 
gratia  64)  retract.  2,  42  and  Gelasius  (§  469,5)  deer.  7,  24  ;  cf.  also  Isidokus  de 
vir.  itlustr.  7,  139  Arev. 

The  composition  of  the  extant  collection  makes  it  evident  that  it  cannot  bo 
the  work  of  one  of  the  Roman  Sextii,  but  even  should  we  decide  to  assume  the 
existence  of  a  purer  original  collection  (i.e.  free  from  Christian  matter),  the 
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authorship  of  the  Sextii  would  still  he  equally  impossible.  The  conjecture  that 
all  the  subsequent  matter  may  have  gradually  gathered  round  a  small  nucleus  of 
proverbial  maxims  of  the  Sextii  leads  to  nothing,  as  we  have  no  evidence  for  the 
existence  of  any  such  nucleus  from  which  the  collection  might  have  derived  its 
name ;  though  we  do  not  wish  to  deny  that  maxims  of  the  Sextii  were  actually 
incorporated  in  his  work  by  the  collector.  It  would  be  more  plausible  to  suppose 
that  the  extant  collection  with  its  neutral  attitude  towards  Greek  philosophy 
and  Christianity  was  brought  out  (perhaps  in  the  second  century)  under  the 
name  of  Sextius  the  grave  Roman,  and  that  at  a  later  period,  e.g.  from  the 
genitive  Sexti  (=Sextii),  Sextus  was  wrongly  supposed  to  be  the  author.  For 
the  Roman  philosopher  is  throughout  called  '  Sextius,'  the  collector  of  the 
maxims  'Sextus.'  .But  this  presumption  is  traversed  by  the  fact  that  Jerome 
several  times  mentions  Hextut  Pythagoreut  as  the  author  of  the  collection  of 
maxims,  and  under  this  name  no  doubt  refers  to  the  writer  of  whom  he  read  in 
Euseb.  Chron.  for  01.  195,  1  (=754/1  a.d.):  Z^toj  Ylvdayopticdi  <f*\67o<pot  f|«Wf 
(Sextus  Pythagoricus  philosophic  agnoscitur :  Jerome  himself  gives  this  as  the 
translation,  and  so  does  the  Armenian  version,  see  ASchOne  ad  loc.).  Iammliciios 
in  Simplicius  on  Aristot.  p.  64 b,  12  and  p.  827 b,  10  ed.  Berol.  also  mentions  this 
Pythagorean  Sextus  :  traph.  Si  TtUt  Hv$ayoptiott  (top  TCTpaytapitrpbr  tow  k<tk\ov)  ifvpifcdal 
4>rfaw  'Idju/JXixot,  wi  5r)\6r  iorip  di"o  tup  tov  UvOayoptiov  iroS(l£*wp,  bt  &ru$tp 

icard  iiadoxv*  xapfXafie  H}*  pidoSop  Tijt  A*o8tl$€un.  But  (quite  apart  from  the 
difference  in  name)  there  are  many  obstacles  to  our  identifying  this  Pythagorean 
Sextus  with  the  Roman  Sextius.  Q.  Sextius  could  hardly  (in  spite  of  Sen.  ep.  108, 
17  ;  see  n.  5  in  fin.)  bear  the  regular  title  of  a  Pythagorean  ;  rather  if  we  had  to 
assign  him  to  a  particular  school — he  himself  avoided  this  (s^e  n.  5) — he  could 
only  be  called  a  Stoic.  Just  as  little  appropriate  to  him  is  the  solution  of  the 
problem  of  squaring  the  circle  which  has  been  fathered  on  him,  in  support  of 
which  the  work  vtpl  {/X17S  can  hardly  be  appealed  to  (see  n.  7).  Lastly  Eusebio*- 
Hieronymus  would  place  his  floruit  at  least  40  years  too  late  (see  n.  5  initA 
Moreover  the  opinion  of  Jerome,  which  again  involves  us  in  serious  diflieult  ie», 
with  regard  to  the  authorship  of  the  Pythagorean  Sextus,  is  doubtless  founded  on 
a  mere  supposition.  On  the  other  hand  it  seems  that  Sextius  is  reallj-  referred  to 
by  Himekios  (in  Photii  bibl.  p.  866*,  41  Bk.)  in  the  enumeration  in  inverted 
chronological  order :  dprjyQ  vvp  bp  (his  son)  Sttvbrtpop  ^kwura  Mipovmopov  frftytaffffai. 
ctfwintpop  Si  XtKayopov,  n\ovripxov  Si  tvyXurrrlrrtpop,  Movowrlov  Si  (see  §  299,  3) 
<f>t\o<To<purrtp<»>,  Z(£rov  (read  2f{riou)  Si  KaprtpiKvrepop.—Cf.  EZeli.er,  Gesch.  d.  gr. 
Philos.  8,  l5,  675.  MOtt,  Charakter  u.  Ursprung  der  Spnichc  des  Sextius. 
Rottweil  1861 ;  die  syrisehen  auserlesenen  Spruche  des  Xistus,  Bisehofs  von  Rom, 
eine  uberarbeitcte  Sextiusschrift,  Rottweil  1862  sq.  II.  Criticism:  AEhkruaiu., 
JB.  1873,  1802. 

7.  It  was  probably  the  same  Sextius  (though  he  does  not  elsewhere  bear  th»* 
cognomen  Niger)  who  wrote  on  natural  sciences,  likewise  in  Greek.  A  work 
vtpl  V\r)t  (materia  medica)  is  mentioned  by  Erotian.  Lex.  p.  94  Kl.  v.  \<ipto*. 
Sejclius  Niger,  qui  gratce  (de  medicina)  teripsit,  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  XH.  ind. 
auct.  6.  12-16.  20-80.  82-84  (medicinal  use  of  plants,  animals  and  minerals)  who 
quotes  him  eight  times  in  the  work  ami  at  82,  26  as  dUiycntitsimus  medicina. 
MWellmakji,  Herm.  24,  580.  Dioscorides  also  made  frequent  use  of  S.-xtius. 
OJahx,  Lps.  SBer.  1850,  277.  CMavuokk,  novae  lucubr.  Plin.  (1874)  p.  7.— A  bust 
at  Florence  (engraved  iu  the  Archael.  Ztg.  85,  pi.  9)  was  erroneously  taken  for  a 
portrait  of  this  Sextius,  see  KRobkrt,  Herm.  17,  135. 

8.  The  son  (cf.  n.  5)  continued  his  father's  work ;  cf.  Srj».  nat.  quaest.  7,  82,  2 
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Sextiorum  nova  el  romani  roboris  secta  inter  initio  sua,  cum  magna  impetu  coepisset, 
extinda  est.  On  L.  Craasicius  see  §  263,  2 ;  on  Papirius  Fabianus  below  n.  10 1*  , 
Subs  ?quently  scripsit  non  par  urn  multa  Cornelius  Celsus,  Sextios  secutus  (see  below 
§  280).  Seneca's  master  Sot  ion  (§  287,  1)  appears  also  to  have  been  amongst  the 
pupils  of  Sextius.  The  Sextii  are  also  alluded  to  in  Clacdiax.  Mamebt.  de  statu 
animae  2,  8  (Sextius  pater  Sextiusque  filius). 

9.  Qlist.  10,  1,  124  Plautus  in  Slokis  rerum  cognitioni  utilis.  2,  14,  2  hate 
interprelatio  non  minus  dura  est  quam  ilia  Plauti  '  es»entia '  et  '  queentin:  Cf.  3,  6.  23 
ovular,  quam  Plautus  '  essentiam"1  vocal.  8,  3,  33  multa  ex  graeco  formata  nova 
ac  plurima  a  Sergio  f  flavio  (thus  in  the  best  MSS.),  quorum  dura  quaedam 
admodum  videntur,  ut  4 queens'  et  'essentia1 ;  quae  cur  tanlopere  aspememur  nihil 
video.  Sen.  ep.  58,  6  says  on  essentia:  Ciceronem  auctorem  huius  verbi  habeo,puto 
locupletem.  si  recentiorem  quaeris,  Fabianum,  disertum  et  elegantem,  orationis  etiam 
ad  nostrum  fastidium  nitidae  (cf.  also  Sidox.  ep.  praef.  carm.  14):  this  does  not 
however  raise  any  serious  difficulty,  as  Seneca  mentions  only  two  authors  of 
different  periods  who  both  used  essentia.  The  passages  in  Quintilian  can  be  made 
to  agree  by  means  of  the  very  slight  alteration  Sergio  Plauto  for  Sergio  Flauio. 
The  author  whose  name  is  thus  obtained  may  perhaps  be  identified  with  the 
Sergius  Plautus  mentioned  in  Plix.  NH.  ind.  auct.  b.  2,  18  (although  with  tho 
variant  Paulas;  %  54,  4).  Cf.  CIL.  2,  1106  L.  Sergio  Regis  f.  Arn.  Plauto 
Qiuaestort)  Salio  Palatino.  DDetlefsen,  ub.  einige  Quellenschriftsteller  d.  Plin., 
Gltickst.  1881,  5. — Is  the  same  Sergius  referred  to  in  (Apdc)  rtpl  iputir.  p.  262 
Hild.  ?  vocal  Sergius  'effatumj  Varro  ' proloquium\  Cicero  1  enuntiatum\  Graeci 
[turn]  'protasin1,  turn  '  axioma ♦ ,  ego  verbum  ex  verbo  turn  1  protensionem\  turn 

Of^^  Hi  ^ fit  H  77ft  • 

10.  Papirius  Fabianus,  called  philosophus  by  Sek.  suas.  1,  9.  contr.  2,  9, 
25.  2, 13,  18.  7,  praef.  4.  Sex.  ep.  40,  12.  Fabianus,  vir  egregius  et  vita  el  scienlia 
et  .  .  .  eloquentia  quoque.  de  brev.  vitae  10,  1  Fabianus,  non  ex  his  cathedrariis 
philo»ophis,  sed  ex  veris  et  antiquis.  He  commenced  with  the  study  of  rhetoric. 
Skh.  contr.  2,  praef.  1  Fabianus  philosophus,  qui  adolescens  admodum  tantae  opinionis 
in  declamando  quart!  ae  potlea  in  dispulando  fuit.  exercebalur  a  pud  Arellium  Fuscum 
etc.  ab  hoc  (i.e.  the  oratio  lasciva  of  Ar.  F.)  cilo  »e  Fabianus  separavit  et  luxuriant 
quidem  cum  voluit  abiecit,  obscuritatem  non  potuit  evadere ;  haec  ilium  in  philosophiam 
persecuta  est.  (2)  deerat  illi  (i.e.  Fab.)  oratorium  robur  .  .  .;  splendor  vero 
.  .  .  oralioni  aderat.  volt  us  dicentis  lenis  et  pro  tran^uillitate  morum  (cf.  Sen.  ep. 
11,  4)  remissus.  (4)  cum  aliquando  Sertium  audi  ret  (cf.  n.  8)  nihilominus  declam- 
itabat.  ...  (5)  habuit  el  Bland um  rhetorem  (§  268,  1)  praeceptorem  .  .  . 
apud  Blandum  diulius  quam  apud  Fuscum  Arellium  studuit,  sed  cum  iam  transfugisset 
(to  philosophy).  .  .  .  nec  ille  declamationibus  vacabat  et  ego  tanto  minorem  natu 
quam  ipse  eram  (hence  Fabianus  would  appear  to  have  been  born  715/39-720/84. 
cf.  Sen.  contr.  2,  12,  12)  audiebam  quotiens  incideral,  non  quotiens  vol u cram.  An 
extensive  specimen  of  his  declamations  ib.  2,  9,  10-13  ;  others  ib.  2,  12,  8.  10.  2,  13, 
6.  2,  14, 4.  Hence  in  all  probability  his  habit  of  giving  public  lectures  (on 
philosophy) ;  cf.  Sen.  ep.  52,  11  disserebat  populo  Fabianus,  sed  audiebatur  modeste. 
erumpebal  interdum  ma  gnus  clamor  laudantium,  sed  quern  rerum  magnitudo  (cf.  ep. 
100,  10)  evocaverat.  Among  his  pupils  were  Albucius  Silus  (see  §  268,  4)  and 
Seneca  the  philosopher  (ep.  100,  8.  12). 

11.  On  the  diction  of  Fabianus  see  Sek.  ep.  58,  6  (n.  9)  and  especially  ep.  100, 
where  ho  says  1 :  Fabiani  Papirii  libros  qui  inscribuntur  (artium)  civilium  legisse  te 
scribis  et  non  respondisse  expectationi  tuae;  deinde  oUitus  de  philosopho  agi  compost' 
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tionem  eiua  accuaaa  ;  upon  which  Seneca  elaborately  defends  and  characterises 
Fabianus  and  states  (9)  that  in  his  philosophical  works  (with  regard  to  style)  only 
Cicero  (cuiua  libri  ad  phUoaophiam  pertinentea  paene  tot  idem  sunt  quot  Fabiani), 
Asinius  Pollio  ami  Livy  surpassed  him.  He  differed  from  Cicero  in  writing  chiefly 
on  subjects  of  natural  history:  Fabianua  cauaarum  natural  ium  II  in  Char  is.  GL. 
4,  106,  14  ;  less  accurately  cauaarum  lihro  II  ei  III  ib.  146,  28;  cauaarum  tertio  in 
Diumko.  GL.  1,  375,  22.  See  also  Vai..  Proii.  GL.  4,  209,  21  and  Seru.  ib.  542.  Hi. 
('maris.  GL.  1,  105,  14  Fabianua  de  animalibua  primo  ;  cf.  ib.  142,  14.  Cf.  Plix.  NH. 
9,  25.  He  seems  to  have  treated  both  of  zoology  and  l>otany  (pharmacology),  ac- 
cording to  the  quotation?  in  Pi.tx.  NH.  12,  20.  15,4.  18,276  (a  Fabiano  graeclnque. 
auctoribua)  28,  62.  28,  5-4  (Arutotetea  el  Fabianua).  But  he  appears  to  have  been 
somewhat  uncritical,  to  conclude  from  the  statement  ib.  86,  125  inter  plurima  olio 
Itoliae  miracula  ijtaa  marmora  in  lapicidinia  cretcere  auctor  eat  Papiriua  Fabianus, 
naturae  rerum  peritiaaimu*.  Likewise  ib.  2,  121.  224.  Pi.iny  quotes  Fabianus  Nil. 
ind.  auct.  b.  2.  7.  9.  11-15.  17.  23.  25.  28  and  36.  His  full  name  may  perhui*  also 
be  restored  in  Pi. in.  NH.  ind.  auct.  6.  18  ex  .  .  .  Sabino  Fabiano  (Deti.ekhkx, 
ind.  Plin.  s.v.).  But  elsewhere  in  the  lists  of  authorities  he  is  mentioned  only  as 
Fubianus,  and  as  in  the  ind.  auct.  b.  19  (in  the  continuation  of  the  naturae  fruguni) 
Sabinus  Tiro(§  54,  1 ;  more  correctly  Sabinius,  see  DDktleksek,  ub.  einigeQucllcu- 
schriftsteller  d.  Plin.,  Gliickst.  1881,  5)  is  mentioned,  we  should  rather  in  ind. 
auct.  18  write :  ex  .  .  .  Sabino  <'AVo«p>,  Fabiano.— HGHukio,  de  Papirii  Fa- 
biani  philosophi  vita  scriptisque,  Bresl.  1852. 

267.  Oratory,  so  far  as  it  still  throve  in  the  Republicau 
time,  was  represented  by  Asinius  Pollio  and  M.  Messalla,  besides 
whom  we  may  mention  Furnius,  Atratinus,  L.  Arruntius,  Q. 
Haterius  (a.  690/64  b.c-779/26  a.d.)  and  others.  The  younger 
generation  adapted  their  talents  to  the  narrow  sphere  allowed  by 
the  Monarchy  ;  e.g.  the  sons  of  Messalla,  Messalinus  and  Cotta, 
Fabius  Maximus,  and  others.  Greater  importance  attaches  to 
T.  Labienus  and  Cassius  Severus,  whose  candour  of  expression 
brought  them  into  trouble,  Labienus  becoming  obnoxious 
through  his  historical  work.  Cassius  Severus,  a  writer  hated  and 
feared  on  account  of  his  poignant  humour,  may  still  be  considered 
an  orator  and  only  against  his  will  engaged  in  scholastic  declam- 
ation, yet  in  the  manner  of  his  eloquence  he  betrayed  his  affinity 
to  the  prevailing  style  of  the  period. 

1.  On  Asinius  Pollio  and  Messalla  as  orators  see  above  §  221,  4  and  222,  2. 
Pedius  is  mentioned,  in  conjunction  with  Messalla,  as  a  reuowod  orator  who  like 
the  latter  (§  222,  21.  11)  carefully  cultivated  a  pure  Latin  style  avoiding  the  use 
of  foreign  words,  by  Hor.  8.  1,  10,  28  cum  Pediua  exudet  causa  a  Poplicola  at'juc  (or- 
vinua.  It  is  doubtful  whether  Horace  here  calls  him  Pediua  Poplicola  (in  proof  of 
which  we  can  no  longer  quote  the  inscription  CIA.  8.  866,  as  the  stone  reads  Atuxiov 
FfXXiov  [not  IIcKou,  as  in  the  bull.  arch.  1855,  xxx]  IloirXt««JXo)  or  whether  Poplicola 
does  not  rather  belong  to  Corv  'mua  ;  cf.  Vero.  catal.  9,  40  praemia  Me**olli*  maxima 
Poplkolia  and  PKE.  6,  2852**.  He  might  be  a  natural  son  of  Q.  Pedius  cos.  711/48, 
and  would  thus  be  connected  on  the  mother's  side  with  Messalla  (Plin.  NH.  35,21 ). 
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It  is  usual  to  identify  him  (following  Ps.-Acroh)  with  the  author  mentioned  in 
Horace  s.  1, 10,  85  (te  Messala,  tuo  cum  fratre)  and  to  take  him  for  an  adopted  son 
of  Q.  Pedius.  But  this  opinion  of  Ps.-Acron  probably  rests  only  on  a  hasty  infer- 
ence drawn  from  a  comparison  of  the  two  passages  in  Horace,  and  it  will  therefore 
be  more  correct  (with  KNipperdky,  op.  494.  MO)  to  identify  this  brotherof  Messalla 
with  his  half-brother  L.  Gellius  L.  f.  Poplicola  (cos.  718/36 ;  PRK.  3, 604.  LSoiwark, 
quaest.  Catull.  111).  We  might  also  think  of  Valerius  Mt-ssalla  Potitus  cos.  suff. 
725/29,  if  it  were  quite  certain  that  he  was  a  brother  of  M^^ssalla  the  orator  (for 
this  view  s*-e  Bohghksi,  oeuvr.  1,  412).  It  is  probably  this  Potitus  who  is  quoted 
by  Pmm.  hid.  auct.  to  b.  19  as  the  author  of  icnTovpucd  (§  M,  4).  Cf.  Pi.ix.  NH.  14. 
09  and  DDKTi.KKStN,  iib.  emige  Quellen  des  Plin.,  GlAckst.  1881,  6— On  Furnius 
§  209,  9;  Sempronius  Atratinus  §  209,  10.  On  the  rhetorical  training  and  the 
oratory  of  Augustus  §  220,  2;  of  Maecenas  §  220,  7  ;  of  Agrippa  §  220,  11. 

2.  Hok.  ep.  1,  5,  9  (perhaps  a.  735/19  to  Torquatus)  mitte  .  .  .  Moschi 
cauaam  ;  on  this  Porphvrio:  Moachua  hie  Pergamenua  fuit  rhetor  notiaaimua.  reus 
veneficiifuit,  cuius  cauaam  ex  primis  tune  oratore*  egtrunt,  Torquatus  hie,  de  quo  nunc 
dieit,  cuiu*  exstat  or  alio,  el  Aainiua  Pollio.  Of  the  same  Torquatus,  Hob.  c.  4,  7,  23 
praises  the  genua,  focundia  et  pietas.  As  Suetonius'  narrative  allows  us  to  infer 
that  the  Manlii  Torquati  had  become  extinct  in  the  Civil  Wars,  this  Torquatus  is 
probably  (see  Weichert  deCass.  Parm.  p.  301)  the  person  mentioned  by  Siet.  Aug. 
43:  in  hoc  (Troiae)  ludie.ro  Xonium  Anprenatem  lapau  debilitatum  aureo  torque  don- 
avit  paaauaque  eat  ipium  poateroaque  Torquati  ferre  cognomen.  Cf.  ib.  50  cum  Aa- 
prenaa  Noniua  artiua  ei  (i.e.  Augustus)  iunclua  cauaam  venejicii  aceuaante  Caaaio 
Severo  dicerel  etc.  He  may,  therefore,  be  one  of  the  two  Asprenates  whose  de- 
clamations are  mentioned  by  the  rhetorician  Seneca,  frequently  in  the  case  of 
Publius,  e.g.  suas.  7,  4.  contr.  1,  1,  5.  1,  2,  9.  1,  8,  4-0  and  12.  2,  10,  4.  7,  23,  6. 
10,  33,  25  (P.  Atprenatea  dixit),  once  in  the  case  of  Lucius,  ib.  10,  praef.  2  ( pertinere 
ad  rem  non  puto  quomodo  .  .  .  L.  Aaprenatea  out  Quint  Uionua  aenex  declamaverit : 
tranaeo  istoa  quorum  fama  cum  ipsia  extincta  eat).  L.  Nonius  Asprenas  was  cos.  759/H 
a. d.,  another  a.  782/29  a.i>.  ;  a  P.  Nonius  Asprenas  (son  of  the  declaimer  ?)  cos. 
791  /38  a.d.  in  the  reign  of  Caligula. 

3.  On  L.  Arruntius  (n.  8)  see  above  §  259,  7. 

4.  Q.  Lucretius  Vespillo,  cos.  735/19;  PRE.  4,  1198.  A  funeral  speech  on  his 
wife  Turia,  who  died  after  a  married  life  of  41  years,  about  746/8-752/2,  a  fervid 
outpouring  of  feeling,  is  preserved  in  an  inscription,  CIL.  6,  1527.  Orelli  4859. 
Hut'Ns,  font.  5  303.  Mommskx,  zwei  Sepulcralreden  aus  der  Zeit  Augusts  u.  Hadr., 
Abh.  der  Brl.  Akad.  1863,  455.  464.  477.  GBdeRossi,  in  the  studi  di  storia  e 
diritto  1  (1880),  1.    Cf.  §  356,  5. 

5.  Hi eros.  on  Eu9.  chr.  a.  Abr.  2040  —  777/24  a.d.  Q.  Haleriua  promptus  et 
popularia  orator  uaque  ad  XC  prope  annum  cum  aummo  honore  conaeneacit.  Tac.  a. 
4.  61  fine  anni  (779/26  a.d.)  excesaere  insigncs  viri,  Aainiua  Agrippa  .  .  .  ei  Q. 
Haleriua,  familia  aenatoria,  tloqucnliae  quoad  vixit  celebratae.  monimenta  ingeni  ciua 
haud  peri  tide  retinentur.  aeilicet  impetu  nutgia  quam  cura  vigebat.  .  .  .  Haterii 
canorum  Ulud  el  projiuens  cum  ipso  aimul  extinct  urn  eat.  Ses.  contr.  4,  praef.  6-11 
Q.  Haterium  acio  .  .  .  imbecillo  animo  mortea  aex  filiorum  (mortem  Sex.filiiKiKSB- 
i.ixg)  tuliaae.  .  .  .  declamabat  Haleriua  admiaao  populo  ex  tempore,  aolua  omnium 
liomanorum  quoa  modo  ipse  cognovi  in  lotinam  linguam  tranatulerat  graecam  facul to- 
tem, lanta  erat  Mi  vclocitaa  oration  in  ut  vitium  fieret.  .  .  .  nec  rerborum  Mi  tantum 
copia  icd  etiam  rerum  erat.  .  .  .  quaedam  antiqua  et  a  Cicerone  dicta,  a  ceteria  deinde 
deeerta  dicebal.  .  .  .  multa  erant  quae  reprehenderea,  multa  quae  auapicerea  etc  Ser. 
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ep.  40,  10.  Specimens  of  his]  declamations  are  frequently  given  by  Seneca  the 
Elder,  see  p.  541  Kiessl.  Cf.  also  Tac.  a.  2,  88  (consulates).  Sckt.  Tib.  27.  29. 
ACima,  de  Q.  Haterio  Oratore,  in  his  Saggj  di  studj  lat.,  Flor.  1889, 105. 

6.  M.  Valerius  Corvinus  Messalla  or  Messalinus,  the  orator's  eldest  son,  cos. 
751/8;  PEE.  6,  2855,  100.  GGrabeb,  quaestt.  Ovid.  1  (Elberf.  1881),  17.   Tac.  a.  8, 
84  Valerius  Messalinus,  cut  parens  Messala  ineratque  imago  paternae  facundiae.  Ov. 
Pont.  2,  2,  51  vivit  enim  in  vobia  (this  Messallinus  and  Cotta  who  is  just  about  to  bo 
mentioned) /acunrft  lingua  parentis.    Cf.  §  230,  2,  n.  1.    His  appointment  as  XVvir 
sacr.  is  celebrated  in  Tib.  2,  5  (of  a.  735/19  ?)   Letters  addressed  to  him  by  Ovid  ex 
Pont.  1,  7.  2,  2  and  triat.  4,  4  (cf.  v.  5  cuius  in  ingeniost  patriae  facundia  linguae); 
cf.GRlBKR  1.1. 1,20.— His  younger  brother  was  called  M.  Aurelius  Cotta  Maximus, 
from  the  time  (after  a.  7G2/9  a.d.)  when  he  was  adopted  into  the  family  of  hi* 
mother,  the  gens  Aurelia,  but  after  the  death  of  his  brother  (who  may  have  died 
childless)  he  assumed  his  cognomen  of  Meesalinus.    He  took  little  part  in  politics 
(cos.  778/20)  and  shifting  his  position  with  the  utmost  servility  led  the  life  of  a 
voluptuary  {egens  ob  luxum,  per  jtagitia  in/amis,  Tac.  a.  6,  7),  adding  to  the 
pleasures  of  the  table  (Plin.  NH.  10,  52)  the  pastime  of  verse-making  (§  252,  15) 
and  repartee  (Tac.  a.  6,  5).    He  was  on  very  friendly  terms  with  Ovid  though 
much  his  junior;  ex  Ponto  1,  5.  9.  2,  3.  8.  8,  2.  5,  probably  also  trist.  4,  5  (see  esp. 
v.  29  sqq.).  9.  Ovid  read  at  Tomi  a  speech  which  he  had  made  before  the  tribunal 
of  the  Centumvirs,  Pont.  8,  5,  7  (legimus,  o  iuvenis  patrii  non  degener  ori»,  dicta  lihi 
jAeno  verba  diserta  foro).    He  is  also  mentioned  as  a  patron  of  poets  in  Juv.  5,  108. 
7,  94.   Cf.  also  the  epigram  in  exaggerated  praise  of  him  by  a  certain  Zosimus,  his 
freedraan,  in  WHenzex,  ann.  arch.  87,  5.— On  him  see  PRE.  6,  2356,  101.  Hexzkn, 
1.1. ;  act.  fratr.  Arv.  p.  179.   Guaiikr  1.1. 1, 19.    BLokotz,  de  Ovidii  in  trist.  amicis, 
Lps.  1881,  8. 

7.  Paulus  Fabius  Q.  f.  Maximus,  cos.  743/11  f  767/14.  Ovid  addressed  to  him 
ex  Ponto  1,  2.  8,  3.  8.    On  him  ib.  4,  6,  9  (Fabiae  laus,  Maxime,  gentis).  1.  2,  69 
(romanae  facundia,  Maxime,  linguae).    117  vox  .  .  .  tua  .  .  .  auxilio  trepidis  quae 
solet  esse  reis  .  .  .  doctae  dulcedine  linguae)  and  187  (tua  nonnumquam  .  .  .  scripta 
Ugebas).    Hob.  c.  4,  1,  9  {pro  soil  kit  is  non  tacit  m  reis  et  centum  puer  artium).  Quikt. 
6,  3,  52.    He  (his  brother  cos.  744/10  Q.  Fabius  Q.  f.  Maximus  Africanus  is  not 
otherwise  known  as  an  orator)  is  probably  the  same  person  who  is  several  times 
mentioned  in  Sen.  contr. :  2,  4,  9  (Fabius  Maximus).    10,  praef.  18  (Fabius).  2,4, 
11  sed  ut  aliquid  iocemur,  Fabius  (Fabianus  in  the  MSS.)  Maximus  nobilissimus  vir 
/kit  qui  primus  foro  romano  hunc  novicium  morbum  quo  nunc  laborat  intulit,  de  quo 
Severus  Cassius,  antequam  ab  illo  reus  ageretur,  dixerat :  'quasi  disertus  es.  quasi 
formosus  es,  quasi  dives  es:  unum  tantum  non  es  quasi— vappa.y    PRE.  6,  2^19,  67. 
GbAber  1.1.  1,  10.    Lobentz  1.1.  19. 

8.  Tac  a.  11,  6  (in  the  time  of  Claudius,  a.d.  47)  meminissent  Gai  Asinii,  M. 
Messalae  ac  rrcentiorum  Arruntii  (n.  3)  et  Aesernini :  ad  summa  provectos  incorrupta 
vita  et  facundia.  Aeserninus  is  probably  the  son  of  the  cos.  of  782/22  M. 
Claudius  Marcellus  Aeserninus,  and  grandson  to  Asinius  Pollio  (Sckt.  Aug.  48), 
born  perhaps  725/29-780/24,  initiated  into  oratory  by  his  grandfather  ;  se*  Srx. 
contr.  4,  praef.  8  sq.,  where  we  read  e.g. :  Marcellus,  quamvis  puer,  iam  tanlae  indoli* 
erat  ut  Pollio  ad  ilium  pertinere  success ioncm  eloquential  suae  crederet.  Specimens 
(though  generally  short  ones)  of  his  declamations  are  given  by  Sex.  »uas.  and 
contr.  (see  Kiesslikg's  ind.  p.  544).   Cf.  also  Tac.  a.  3,  11  and  above  §  259,  7. 

9.  Plin.  NH.  31,  47  duo  pocida  .  .  .  quae  Cassio  Solano  .  .  .  proec+ptori  suo 
Germanicus  Caesar  .  .  .  donaverat.   This  is  the  Salanus  to  whom  Ovid  addrt«ed 
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ex  Pont.  2,  5,  in  which  he  is  called  doctisaimus  (v.  15),  and  his  eloquium  (40)  and 
facundia  (69)  are  praised,  and  also  poetical  compositions  by  him  are  indicated  (68- 
68),  his  relations  to  Germanicus  (-11-56)  being  mentioned. 

10.  On  T.  Labienus  see  especially  Sex.  contr.  10,  praef.  4  sqq.  e.g. :  declamavit 
non  quidem  populo,  ted  egregie.  .  .  .  ma  gnus  orator,  qui  mult  a  impedimenta  eluctatus 
ad  famam  ingeni  confitentibus  magis  hominibus  pervenerat  quam  volentibut.  gumma 
egestas  erat,  $umma  infamia,  summum  odium.  .  .  .  (5)  color  orat  ion  is  antiquae,  vigor 

e,  cultu$  inter  nostrum  ac  prius  saeculum  mediu*.  libertas  tanta  ut  libertati* 
xcederet  et,  quia  passim  ordines  hominesque  taniabat,  4  i?ail><nu>*,  vocaretur. 
...  in  hoc  primum  excogitata  est  nova  poena:  effect u m  at  en i m  per  inimicas  eius  ut 
omnes  eiua  libri  (ex  senatus  consulto)  comburerentur.  .  .  .  (7)  non  tulit  banc  La- 
bienus contumeliam  nec  tuperstes  esse  ingenio  suo  vol  u  it,  ted  in  monimenta  se  maiorum 
suorum  ferri  iussit  atquc  iia  includi  (c.  7(35/12  a.d.  ?)  .  .  .  (8)  memini  aliquando 
cum  recitaret  historiam,  magnam  partem  ilium  libri  convolvisae  et  dixiase  1  hoec  quae 
transeo  post  mortem  meam  legenturS  Si.  et.  Calig.  16  Titi  Labieni,  Cordi  Cremuti, 
Cassi  Severi  scrijrfa,  senatus  consult  is  abolita,  requiri  et  esse  in  manibus  lectitarique 
permisit.  Skn.  contr.  4,  praef.  2  homo  mentis  quam  linguae  amarioris.  Specimens 
of  his  declamations  are  found  p.  483.  485  sq.  489.  498.  501  K.  In  the  law-suit 
about  the  inheritance  of  Urbinia.  Labienus  conducted  the  case  of  Figulus  and  was 
opposed  to  Asinius  Pollio ;  cf.  Qvint.  1,  5,  8.  4, 1, 11.  9, 3, 13.  Chakis.  GL.  1,  77,  14. 
376,  8.  A  speech  of  Lab.  against  Bathyllus  is  alluded  to  by  Sew.  contr.  10  praef.  8. 
Cf.  Wbichebt  de  L.  Vario  p.  319. 

11.  Tac  a.  1.  72  primus  Augustus  cognitionem  de  famosis  libellis  .  .  .  tractavit, 
commotui  Cansii  Seceri  libidine,  qua  viros  feminasque  inlustres  procacibus  scriptis 
ditfamaverai.  The  aristocratic  historian's  indignation  at  this  presumption  appears 
also  ib.  4,  21  relatum  de  Cassio  Serero  exule,  qui  tordidae  originis,  malejicae  vitae,  sed 
orandi  vaiidus,  per  immodicaa  inimicitias  ut  .  .  .  C retain  amoveretur  effecerat  ; 
atque  illic  eculem  actitando  recent  ia  veteraque  odia  advert  it,  bonisque  exutus  .  .  . 
saxo  Seripho  consenuit.  Hikrojc.  ad  a.  Abr.  2048  =  785  32  a.d.:  Cassius  Severus, 
orator  egregtus,  qui  Quintianum  Ulud  proverbium  luserat,  XXV  exilii  sui  anno  in 
rumma  inopia  moritur  vix  panno  verenda  contectus.  He  may,  therefore,  have  been 
born  c.  710/44  b.c,  and  for  this  very  reason,  even  if  there  were  no  others,  Hob. 
epod.  6  cannot  relate  to  him  ;  see  Teukkkl,  Zf  AW.  1845,  596.  His  character  is 
delineated  by  Sex.  contr.  3,  praef.  2  oratio  eiua  erat  valens,  culta,  ingentibus  plena 
sententiis.  ...  (8)  non  est  quod  ilium  ex  his  quae  edidit  aestimetis  ;  .  .  .  auditut 
longe  maior  erat  quam  leetus  .  .  .  corporis  magnitudo  com  pic  ua  (cf.  Plix.  NH. 
7,  55  Cassio  Severo  celebri  oratori  armetitarii  mirmillonis  obiecta  similitudo  est), 
sua  vitas  valentissitnae  vocis.  ...  (4)  gravitas,  quae  deerat  vitae,  actioni  super  erat. 
.  .  .  (5)  uno  die  privatas  plures  agebat,  .  .  .  publicam  vero  numquam  amplius 
quam  unam  uno  die.  nec  tamen  scio  quern  reum  illi  de/endere  nisi  se  (against  the 
accusation  of  Fabius  Maximus,  ib.  2,  12,  11)  contigerit.  .  .  .  (7 )  omnia  habebat 
quae  ilium  ut  bene  declamaret  instruerent :  phrasin    .    .    .  lev  tarn,  genus  dicendi 

.  a r dens  et  concitatum  .  .  .  exjJicationes  plus  sensuum  quam  verborum 
hahentes.  .  .  .  tamen  non  tantum  infra  se,  cum  declamaret,  sed  infra  multos  erat. 
itaque  raro  declamabat  et  non  nisi  ab  amids  coactus.  He  himself  instructively  ex- 
plains this  ib.  12  (c.  a.  74-1/10;  JBkzoska,  comm.  phil.  in  honor.  Reifferscheidii, 
Breal.  1884,  40)  by  saying  that  he  was  able  only  causas  agere,  in  foro  dicere,  but  not 
to  pursue  this  idle  occupation  seriously.  (A.  Miasm-.  6,  U.  Specimens  of  his  witti- 
cisms in  Sex.  contr.  2,  12,  11.  4,  praef.  11.  9,  26,  1  i.  10,  praef .  8.  10,34,  20. 
Quixt.  6,  3,  27  cf.  78  sq.  6,  1,  48.    8,  2,  2.    H,  8,  HO.     11,  3,  133.    Sukt.  gr.  22. 
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Specimens  of  his  declamations  are  given  by  Skw.  contr.  7,  18,  10.  9,  25,  12  and 
especially  10,  83,  2.  The  exaggeration  of  details  in  the  latter  confirms  the  judg- 
ment of  Tac.  dial.  19 :  antiquorum  admiratores  .  .  .  Caesium  Severum  .  . 
primum  affirmant  flexisse  ab  ista  vetere  atque  dirtcta  dkendi  via,  and  ib.  26 : 
equidem  non  negaverim  Caesium  Severum,  .  .  .  si  iii  comparetur  qui  po*teu 
fuerunt,  posse  oratorem  vocari,  quamquam  in  magna  parte  librorum  suorum  plus  viri 
habet  quam  sanguinis ;  primus  enim  contempto  ordine  rerum,  oniissa  modestia  ac 
pudore  verborum  .  .  .  non  pug  not,  sed  rixatur.  eeterum  et  varietale  eruditionie 
et  lepore  urbanitatis  et  ipsarum  virium  roborn  multum  ceteros  superat.  Quirt.  10,  1, 
116  multa,  si  cum  iudicio  legatur,  dabit  imitatione  digna  Cassius  Severus,  qui,  mi 
ceteris  virtutibus  col  or  em  et  gravitatem  orationis  adienisset,  ponendus  inter  praeripuos 
Joret.  (117)  nam  et  in  genii  plurimum  est  in  eo  et  acerbilas  mira  et  utbanitas  et  /error  ; 
sed  plus  stomacho  quam  consilio  dedit.  According  to  Dio  55,  4,  he  prosecuted 
(a.  745/9)  Augustus'  friend,  Nonhis  Asprenas,  (see  n.  2)  on  a  charge  of  poisoning, 
Asinius  Pollio  being  the  defendant's  counsel  Qdikt.  10,  1,  '22.  One  of  his  speeches 
is  quoted  by  Diom.  1,  871,  19.  Cassius  Severus  ad  Maecenatem  (a  letter  ?)  in  Cuario. 
GL.  1,  104,  11»Pkisc.  GL.  2,  883,  11  :  Cassius  ad  Tiberium  secundo  in  Diom.  GL.  1, 
378,  20-Pkibc  2,  489,  8.  Cf.  also  Hurts  on  Prise.  2,  380, 1.  Tkrtull.  apol.  10. 
adv.  nat.  2, 12  mentions  him  among  historians,  but  he  confounds  him  with  Catkins 
Hemina  (§  182,  1.  808,  1).  The  assumption  that  he  was  a  native  of  Longula  has 
lost  its  foundation  since  the  punctuation  has  been  changed  in  the  ind.  auct.  in 
Pliw.  NH.  35,  in  the  following  manner :  ex  .  .  .  Cassio  Severo,  Longulano. 
This  Longulanus,  however,  (see  a  conjecture  in  LUbmchs,  die  Quellenregister  zu 
Plin.  letzten  BB.  [Wiirzb.  1878]  14),  is  as  completely  unknown  to  us  as  Fabiun 
Vestali*  qui  de  pictura  scripsit,  who  is  mentioned  directly  afterwards  and  altw 
quoted  (without  mention  of  this  work)  in  the  ind.  auct.  to  b.  7.  84  and  86.  Cf. 
Urliciis  1.1.— TiiFromf.nt,  un  orateur  republicain  sous  Auguste,  Cass.  Sev.,  Annal. 
de  la  foe.  d.  lettr.  de  Bordeaux  1  (1879),  121. 

12.  Varius  Geminus,  sublimis  orator  (L.  Seneca  ap.  Hirron.  adv.  Iovin.  1  p.  170), 
a  pud  Caeiarcm  dixit:  Cac-iar,  qui  a  pud  te  audent  dicere  magnitudinem  tuam  ignorant, 
qui  non  audent,  humanitatem  (Sen.  contr.  6,  8,  6).  Specimens  of  his  declamations 
are  given  by  SEN.suas.6,  11-14.  contr.  7, 16, 18  and  28.  7, 19,  5.  7,21, 10  and  15-17. 
7,  22,  11. 

268.  Among  the  rhetoricians  of  the  Augustan  age  the  most 
aristocratic  of  the  older  generation  was  the  Roman  knight 
Bland  us,  but  among  the  most  famous  was  M.  Porcius  Latro,  the 
compatriot  and  early  friend  of  Seneca  the  Elder ;  Arellius  Fuscus, 
who  followed  the  prevailing  taste  of  Asia,  his  native  country  ;  C. 
Albucius  Silus  of  Novara  :  Passienus  the  Elder  ;  the  vain  Cestius 
Pius  of  Smyrna;  L.  Junius  Gallio,  also  a  friend  of  the  elder 
Seneca.  In  the  younger  generation  we  may  mention  among 
the,  relatively  speaking,  most  eminent  rhetoricians  Papirius 
Fabianus,  a  man  of  philosophical  training,  and  Alfius  Fiavus. 
who  wrote  also  in  verse.  We  meet  with  a  great  number  of  other 
school-rhetoricians  in  the  pages  of  Seneca  the  Elder. 
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1.  Sen.  contr.  2,  pr.  5  Bland  urn  rhetorem  qui  (primus)  iques  Jtom.  Jiomae 
docuit  (rhetoric  §  45,  1).  From  Tibur  according  to  Tac.  a.  6,  27  in  domum  Rubella 
Blandi,  cuius  atum  Tibertem  eq.  Horn,  plerique  meminerant  (Bokgbesi,  op.  4,  4W6). 
Cf.  beside*  Sex  contr.  1,  7,  13.  2,  5,  14.  15.  7.  5,  13.  Did  this  writer  also  compose 
historical  works?  Skuv.  ge.  1,  108  Rubellius  Blandus  H  Quadriyarius  hhtorici 
dicuut  etc— Sex.  contr.  10,  praef.  18  primum  tetra<Uum  quod  factum  quaeritis  f 
/xttronis,  Fusci,  Albuci,  Gallionis.  As  a  proof  of  the  prevalent  bad  taste  he  men- 
tions ib.  3,  praef.  14 :  et  Pollionem  Asinium  et  Messalam  Corcinum  et  Passienum  .  . 
minus  bene  cideri  quam  Cestium  aul  Latronem.  In  general  see  AScuorr,  de  claris 
apud  Senecam  rhetoribus,  in  hi*  ed.  of  Seneca  (§  269.  8)  and  the  indices  to  the  edd 
of  Seneca  by  Kiesslino  and  HJMCllek. 

2.  Hiekon.  chron.  a.  Abr.  2013  -  750/4  a.c.  M.  Porcius  Latro  (cf.  Siet.  ind. 
rhet.  p.  99  Rffsch.)  latinus  declamator  taedio  duplicis  quartanae  nemet  ipsum  intern-  it. 
His  character  is  delineated  by  Sex.  contr.  1,  praef.  13-18.  20-21,  e.g.  Latronis 
Porcii,  carissimi  mi  hi  sodalis,  memo  riant  .  .  .  et  a  prima  pueritia  usque  ad 
uUimum  eius  diem  perductam  fam  ilia  rem  amir  it  iam  .  .  .  nihil  illo  viro  yravius, 
nihil  suavius,  .  .  .  nemo  plus  inyenio  suo  imjteravit.  nemo  plus  induhit.  in  utraque 
parte  rehementi  riro  mod  tut  deerat.  .  .  .  (16)  corpus  illi  erat  natura  solidum  ft 
mutln  extrcitatione  duratum.  .  .  .  car  robusta  sed  sordida,  lurubrationibun  et 
neylegentia  .  .  .  infuscata.  .  .  .  nulla  umt/uam  illi  enra  cocis  exerctndae 
fuit:  ilium  forte m  et  ayrextem  et  hispanae  consuetudinis  morem  non  poferaf  deiiiscere. 
(17)  .  .  .  memoria  ei  natura  quidem  felix,  plurimum  tamen  arte  adiuta.  (2*>) 
.  .  .  cam  in  illo,  si  qua  alia  virtus  fuit,  et  subtil  it™  fuerit.  .  .  .  (22)  cum 
vondiscipuli  essemus  (at  Rome)  apud  Marullum  rhetorem,  hominem  satis  aridum  (see 
n.  10)  .  .  .  (24)  controrersia  .  .  .  quam  prima m  Latronem  mcum  declamasse 
memini  admodum  iurenem  in  Marulli  schoia.  9,  praef.  3  Latronem  Porcium,  dccla- 
matoriae  virtutis  unicum  exentplum,  cum  pro  rco  in  ]fi*pania  Rnstico  Porcio  propin- 
quo  suo  diceret  etc.  (  -Quixt.  10.  5,  18  P.  L.,  qui  primus  clari  nominis  professor  fuit). 
10,  praef.  15  Latro  numquam  solebat  disputare  in  conrivio  aut  alio  quam  quo  decta- 
nxare  potrrat  tempore.  .  .  .  ncyabat  itaque  ulli  se  placcre  posse  uisi  totum.  Numer- 
ous specimens  of  his  declamations  are  given  by  Seneca  the  Elder  {".%•  contr.  7,  16. 
16  sqq.},  which  show  him  to  have  been  a  relatively  natural  and  moderate  rhe- 
torician. Cf.  Lindner  1.1.  p.  25.  Messalla  thought  his  style  not  purely  Roman 
(Sen.  oontr.  2,  12,  8).  From  a  declamatio  de  raptore  (Skx.  contr.  2.  11)  by  Latro  a 
passage  is  quoted  by  Qcint.  9.  2,  91.  His  pupils  were  greatly  attached  to  him  : 
see  Sen.  contr.  9,  25,  23  iiw  ulli  alii  conityisne  scio  quam  apud  Oraecos  Xiccti,  apnd 
Romanos  Latroni  ut  discipuli  non  audiri  desiderarent,  ted  content i  essent  audire.  They 
would  even  drink  cuminum  silvestre  to  look  pale  like  tlvir  master  (Pus.  XH.  20, 
160).  Among  these  pupils  were  Ovid  (§  247.  1),  Florus  (Sex.  contr.  9.  25.  23). 
Fulvius  Sparsus  (n.  10)  and  Abronius  Silo  252,  11).  FGLixDXKB.de  M.  Porcio 
Latrone,  Bresl.  1855.  ThFromkxt.  Pore.  Latro  ou  la  declamation  sous  Auguste. 
Ann.  de  la  fac.  de  lettr.  de  Bordeaux  4  (1882),  335. 

8.  Sex.  contr.  9,  29,  16  Fuse  us  Arellius  cum  esset  ex  Asia  etc.  was  closely 
allied  to  his  compatriots  Addaios  (ib.  9,  24,  12)  and  Hybrvas  (ib.  9.  29,  16).  suas. 
4,  5  quia  soUtis  mihi  molest  i  es»e  de  Fusco,  quid  fuerit  quare  nemo  videretur  dixisse 
cultius,  ingeram  vobi*  Fuscinas  explicationes.  dicebat  aut  em  suasoriat  I  ilteniissime 
st  frequentius  yraecas  quam  latinos.  His  manner  is  re]>eatedly  characterised  by 
Seneca  the  Elder;  e.g.  suas.  2,  10  ut  sciretis  quant  nitide  Fuscus  dixis*et  vel  quam 
licenter.  .  .  .  nt7<i7  fn isse  me  iuvene  (which  shows  that  Fuscus  was  somewhat 
older  than  Seneca)  torn  notum  quam  has  explicationes  Fusci  etc.    Cf.  ib.  3,  7  descrip- 
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tionibus  Fusci  mm  sat  i  em  t  contr.  2,  praef.  1  erat  explicatio  Fu*  i  Artlli  splendida 
quidem  sed  operosa  et  impticata,  cultus  mi  mi*  adquisitus,  compoxitio  verborum  mollior 
. ;  sum  ma  inaequalitas  oral  ion  is,  quae  modo  exilis  rrat,  modo  nimia  licentia  caga 
et  effusa;  principia,  argument  a,  narrationes  a  ride  dicebantur  ;  in  descriptionibu*  extra 
legem  omnibus  verbis,  dummodo  niterent,  permissa  libertas ;  nihil  acre,  nihil  *olidum, 
nihil  horridum;  splendida  oratio  et  magi*  lascica  quam  I  acta.  To  this  should  be 
added  suas.  8,  5  solebat  Fuscus  ex  Vergilio  multa  trohere,  ut  Maecenati  imputartt ;  cf. 
ib.  4,  5.  Seneca  the  Elder's  work  contains  numerous  specimens  of  the  oratory  of 
Fuscus,  the  longest  of  which  stand  suas.  2,  1  sqq.  and  oontr.  2,  9,  4-8.  7,  21.  7  so,. 
Cf.  Lindnkr  1.1.  p.  11.  As  Seneca  in  some  of  these  passages  calls  him  Arellius 
Fuxcus  (or  Fuscus  Arellius)  pater,  we  infer  that,  like  Clodius  Turrinus  (Skn.  contr. 
10,  praef.  14  sqq.  contr.  10,  praef,  16  Apollodoreos  nequilur  and  elsewhere,  see  p.  hXti 
Kiessl.),  he  had,  at  the  time  when  Seneca  wrote  his  work,  a  son  who  in  his  turn 
pursued  rhetorical  studies,  though  it  does  not  entitle  us  to  explain  those  passages, 
in  which  pater  is  omitted  and  we  read  only  Arellius  Fuscus  or  Fuscus  Arellius,  of 
the  son,  the  designation  of  JMus  never  being  added.  On  the  contrary  it  appears 
from  th»>  numerous  instances  in  which  in  one  and  the  same  sentence  jiater  is  now 
add»tl  and  then  again  omitted,  that  all  the  passages  of  Seneca  should  be  under- 
stood of  the  father,  he  being  the  famous  rhetorician  of  the  name;  see  Teuffkl, 
PRE.  1».  1496,  6.  Lindner  1.1.  p.  4-6.  Among  his  pupils  were  Ch  id  (§  247,  l)and 
Papirius  Fabianus  (§  2»>6,  10).  Certainly  not  of  him,  but  perhaps  of  his  son,  Plinv 
s;iys  NH.  83,  152:  vidimus  et  ipsi  Arellium  Fuscum  motum  equestri  ordine  oh 
in*ign*m  calumniam,  cum  celebritatem  assectarentur  adolescentium  sc/tolae,  argent  eon 
anulos  habcnlcm.    FG Lindner,  de  Arellio  Fusco,  Bres.  1862. 

4.  Suet.  rhet.  6  (-gr.  80)  C.  Albucius  Situs  Xorar  tenuis  cum  aedilitate  in 
patria  fungeretur  .  .  .  contendit  .  .  .  inde  Itomam,  rece}iusquc  in  Ptanci 
oratoris  (§  20!'.  8)  contubernium  .  .  .  ex  eo  clarus  propria  audiioria  inatiluit, 
xolilus  declamare  yenere  vario :  modo  splendid*  atque  adornale,  turn  .  .  .  cir- 
cumcise ac  sordide  et  lantum  non  trivialibus  verbis,  egit  et  cautas,  verum  ranus,  dum 
anlplissimam  quamque  sectatur  nec  alium  in  ulla  locum  quam  jterorandi.  postea  renun- 
tiavit  foro,  partim  pudore partim  metu  (especially  after  in  a  suit  pleaded  before  the 
Ceutumviri  L.  Arruntius  had  made  him  feel  the  difference  between  rhetorical 
figures  and  legal  deductions,  Sen.  contr.  7,  praef.  7.  Sckt.  1.1.  Quint.  9,  2,  95).  et 
rursus  in  cognilione  caedis  Mediolani  apud  L.  Pisonem  proconsulem  (cos.  739/15) 
defmdens  reum  .  .  .  paene  poena*  luit.  iam  autem  senior  ob  vitium  vomica* 
Sovariam  rediit  convocataque  plebe  caitsi*  propter  quas  mori  dcstinassel  diu  ac  more 
contionnnti*  rcdditis  abstinuit  cibo.  Hikron.  ad  a.  Abr.  2011  =  748/6  o.c.  Albuciu* 
Silo  Xocarien*is  clarus  rhetor  agnoscitur.  Everything  proves  him  to  have  been  a 
contemporary  of  Seneca  the  Elder  (Lindner  1.1.  p.  7).  Quint.  2,  15,  86  Albucius,  non 
obtcurus  professor  aique  aw  tor,  a  passage  which  also  shows  that  he  wrote  on  the 
theory  of  oratory.  Cf.  ib.  8,  8,  4.  8,  6,  62  (iu  Vkboiu  catal.  7,  3  the  reference  to 
Albucius  is  ht  setl  on  a  false  conjecture).  His  oratorical  style  is  described  by  Skn. 
contr.  7,  praef.,  e.g. :  (1)  instalis  mihi  quotidie  de  AOntcio.  non  ultra  vos  differ  am, 
qvamvis  non  audierim  frequenter,  cum  per  totum  annum  quinquiens  sexiensve  populo 
diceret  (declaimed  publicly)  .  .  .  alius  eral  cum  turbae  se  commitlebai,  alius  cum 
paucitatc  content  us  eral.  .  .  .  ilia  intempestiva  in  declamalionibus  eius  philosophia 
sine  modo  tunc  .  .  .  evagabatur.  cum  populo  diceret  omnes  vires  suas  advocabat 
et  ideonon  desinebat.  .  .  .  argumentabatur  moleste  magi*  quam  svbtililer,  .  .  . 
(2)  .  .  .  splendor  orationis  quantu*  nescio  an  in  nullo  alio  fuerit.  .  .  .  dicebat 
citato  et  efuso  tursu,  sed  praeparatu*.  .  .  .  senUntiae  .  .  .  simplices,  apertae. 
.    .    (8)    ...    non  posses  de  inopia  termoni*  latini  queri  cum  ilium  audire*  : 
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tantum  oration  is  cuttae  Jluebat  ...  (4)  timebat  ne  scholasticus  videretur.  .  .  . 
quern  proxime  dicentem  commode  audierat  imitari  vole/tat.  memitti  ilium 
a  pud  Fabian  um  jdtilosophum  lanto  iuveniorem  quant  ipte  erat  cum  coilicibus  sederr  ; 
(5)  mem  in  i  ail  mi  rat  tone  Hermagorae  stupentem  ad  iniitationem  eius  ardescere.  nulla 
erat  fiducia  inyenii  sui  et  ideo  aulsulua  mutatio.  .  .  .  (6)  raro  Albucio  resjtomiebat 
fortuna,  temper  opinio.  .  .  .  (7)  erat  homo  summae  prol/lati*.  qui  uec  facet e 
iniuriam  nec  pad  sciret.  Cf.  also  ib.  1,  4,  14  (Albucius,  qui  tlraeros  praeminet\ 
Numerous  specimens*  of  his  declamations  are  given  by  Seneca  the  Eld«T.  e.g.  contr. 
7.  16,  1-3.    9,  25,  (i-8.    FOLixdxkr,  de  C.  Albucio  Silo,  Bresl.  18»>1. 

5.  Hikron.  ad  a.  Abr.  '2008  =  745/9  u.c.  Passienus  paler,  decfamator  insiynin 
dtem  obit.  Skis,  contr.  2.  13, 17  Passienus,  vir  elojuentissimus  ei  temporis  sui  primus 
orator.  8,  praef.  14  Passienum,  qui  nunc  primo  toco  dot.  10,  pnvjf.  11  Passieno  ,  .  . 
declamatori  sulttili,  ted  arido.  3,  praef.  10  Passienut  noster  (Cassius  Ssverus  b'ing 
the  speaker)  cum  coepit  dicere,  secutulum  principium  statim  fur/a  Jit.  ad  cpilogum 
omnes  rerertimur.  media  tantum  quibus  necesse  est  audiunt.  He  was  esteemed  by 
Augustus  (tantn*  vir).  ib.  10,  3-1,  21.  Cf.  also  ib. 7,  16,20.  His  s*»n  was  Passienus 
Crispus  bin  cotuul  (iterum  799/44  a.d.),  orator,  Agrippinae  matrimonio  et  Xerotic 
privigno  clarior  postea  (Pi.ix.  NH.  16,  242).  Cf.  Schol.  Iuv.  4,  81  (though  there  he 
appears  to  be  confounded  with  Vibius  Crispin  §  297,  2)  jrfnrima*  sponte  causa* 
a  pud  ccntumviros  egit.  .  .  consul  at  us  duos  gessit.  uxores  babuit  duas,primam 
Domitiam,  deinde  Agrippinam.  .  .  .  omnium  prineipum  yratiam  adpetivit,  seil 
praecipue  C.  Caesaris.  .  .  .  periit  per  fraudem  Agrippinae  etc.  Tac.  a.  6, 2<l 
*ritum  Passieni  oratoris  dictum.  Qnxr.  6,  1,  50.  10,  1,  24  nobis  pueris  insignes  pro 
Voluseno  Catulo  Domitii  Afri.  Crispi  Passieni,  D.  I^aelii  oralioncs  fercbantur.  To 
him  is  addressed  the  epigram  (perhaps  by  S*neca)  AL.  405  PLM.  4,  60,  in  which  v. 
2  Cr'ispe,  vel  antiquo  conspiciende  foro.  v.  8  cuius  cecropio  pertora  viclfe  madent, 
maxima  facundo  rel  avo  rel  gloria  jxitri.    Cf.  AL.  445  PLM.  4.  78. 

6.  Hi kkox.  ad  a.  Abr.  2004  =  711/13  iu.  L.  Cesttu*  Pins  (Si  kt.  ind.  rhett., 
p.  99  Rflsch.)  timyrnaeus  rhetor  I  aline  ftomae  docuil.  Skx.  sua*.  7.  13  erat  Ccstiut 
.  .  .  Ciceroni  etiam  infestus,  quo  I  UU  non  inpune  cessit.  nam  cum  M.  TuHius.  fi/iuH 
Ciceronis,  Asiam  obtineret  (a.  725/29)  .  .  .  eenabat  apud  ettm  Cestius  .  .  . 
servus  .  .  .  inter rogomti  domino  qui*  die  essel  qui  in  into  recumberei  ai*  1  hie  est 
Cestius  qui  pat  rem  tuum  negabat  litleras  scisse  '  ;  ad/err  i  ocius  Hagra  iussit  ei  Ciceroni 
.  .  .  de  corio  Cestii  satisfecit.  eoutr.  8,  praef.  16  pueri  fere  aut  iu  rears  schola* 
frequent  a  nt ;  hi  mom  tantum  disertissimis  riris  (contemporaries*)  Cesttum  suunt  prar- 
feruut  seil  etiam  Ciceroni  praeferreni  ni  lapidejt  time  rent.  .  .  .  huius  declamutiont  * 
ediscunt,  illius  oralioncs  non  Icy  it  til  nisi  eas  quibu*  Ceytius  rescripsit.  (16)  memitti 
(.says  Cassdus  Severus)  me  iutrare  schofam  eius  cum  recitaturu*  estet  in  Miloncui  (i  L 
Qcist.  10,  5,  20  rescribere  veleribus  orationibus.  ut  fecit  Cestius  coutia  Ciceroms 
actionem  habitant  pro  Milone).  .  .  .  Cestius  Ciceroni  responsurus  mihi  quod  rr- 
sfxntderet  non  invenit.  .  .  .  (17)  deinde  libuit  (mihi)  Ciceroni  de  Cestio  in  foro 
satUfacere.  .  .  .  dixi  molest  urn  me  antplius  non  futurum  si  iurasset  disertioi  cm 
esse  Ciceronem  quam  se.  nec  hoc  ul  faceret  rel  ioco  vel  aerio  ejici  potuit..  OuUti .  7, 
praef.  8  Cestii,  mordacisximi  horn  in  is.  7,  16,  27  Cestium  laiinorum  verborum  inopia 
hominem  graecum  laboratse,  sensibus  abundasse.  Many  specimens  of  hus  declamation:* 
occur  in  the  pages  of  Seneca.  Of  his  pupils  we  may  mention  Surdinus  (§  15.  3  ^ 
Aietius  Pastor  (Skx.  contr.  1,  3.  11),  Quintilius  Varus  (the  son  of  the  general 
known  for  his  defeat  and  son-in-law  to  Germanicus,  ib.  1,3.  10),  and  especially 
Argentarius,  see  Skx.  contr.  9,  26,  12  Cestius    .    .    .    quid  putatis,  aiebat,  Arye«- 
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tavium  e**ef  ('end  timiua  e*t.  .  .  .  fuerat  enim  Ari/entarin*  Centi  auiiitor  et  ernt 
imitator.   (18)    .    .    .    aeque  ex  tempttre  direttat,  aeque  rontumelio*e  mtdta  interpone- 

I  fit  ;  illud  tamen  optima  fide  praextitit,  rum  uter  pte  (traeru*  t$9ti,  ut  nunvptam  graere 

dedamarmU   Cf.  PRE  I*,  1518,  1.   POLindxer,  de  L.  Cestio  Pio.  Zilllichau  1866. 

7.  (Lb)  Junius  O  a  1 1  i  o,  friend  to  Seneca  the  Elder  ((iallio  nonter.  Sex.  suas.  3.  6. 
COHtr.  2.  lf  83.  2.  5,  11.  13.  7,  praef.  5;,  and  Ovid  (Satoni  *uo.  Sex.  suas.  3,  7).  pro- 
l>.il>ly  the  same  (iallio  whom  Ovid  endeavours  to  console  on  tin*  death  of  his  wife, 
ex  Pont.  4,  11.  He  stains  to  have  been  nearer  in  age  to  Ovid  than  to  Seneca 
the  Elder;  Sex.  oontr.  7,  praef.  5sq.  He  wrote  a  rhetorical  work  (Qlixt.  8,  1.  21 
ixiter  (iallio)  and  d»«lainat  ions  i  ih.  !»,  2.  91  reminniu*  pro  kmc  ingenio  jtater  <  iallio; 
cf.  Tac.  dial.  2b  Intuitu*  UaJlionii),  which  were  still  extant  in  the  age  of  Hieronymus. 
(comm.  in  Esaiam,  praef.  qui  .  .  .  cotvimtaa  dedamationea  de*ulerant  legant 
Tullium,  Quintilianum,  dallionem,  Gabinianum).  Specimens  which  lead  us  to  infer 
relative  sobriety  of  style  (e.g.  Schmidt  1.1.  22)  are  frequent  in  Snieea;  the  longer 
nii-'S  muir  muw.  .'),«.  contr.  1.  1.  M  and  11.  1,2,  11  sq.  1.7.12.  l.Ki".  2.  11,  •»  S|. 
and  11.  7,  1(1,  12  sq.  7.  22,  8-6.  7,  2S  4.  7,  24.  H  and  10.  9,  20,  2  sq.  and  6.  9,  27, 
12sq. 9,28,1.  7sq.ll.  21.  10,31,1-3.  10,34,18-17.  Set-also  10,  praef.  8  »uoiwirat*> 
l>e/lnm  coin*  libeHum,  queni  a  (iaUione  vextro  peiaJix.  reritavit  rncriptum  Labieno  pro 
liathyllo  Macrenatit.  Tac.  a.  6,  8.  Dio  60,  35.  62,  25.  BStbmidt,  de  L.  Iunio 
CJallioiw  rhetore,  Marb.  1H<H  fX  JI>ixdnkh,  de  I.  G.  comm.  llirschb.  1868.  He 
adopted  tl>e  eldest  son  of  bin  friend  S  n'  i  a,  M.  Annacus  Novatus,  who  was  subse- 
quently  called  L.  Junius  (iallio  (Dio  60,  85);  the  latter  obtained  a  consulship 
(cf.  J  Ashach,  anall.  hist.  et.  epigr.  22)  and  then  governed  Achaia  (a.d.  52).  Stat. 
silv.  2,  7,  32  calls  him  dulcin.  His  brother  Seneca  addressed  to  him  (under  the 
name  of  Novatus)  his  treatises  de  ira  and  (ad  Gallionem)  de  vita  bvata.  Accord- 
ing to  Tac  .  a.  15,  78,  he  survived  Seneca  (f  65),  but  was  soon  forced  to  follow  his 
example;  Hikuon.  a.  Abr.  2080=64  A.D.  (instead  of  65)  Iuniu*  (iallio,  j'raier 
Senerae,  egregiu*  tiecfamator  (perhaps  a  confusion  with  his  adoptive  father)  propria 
*f  mam  interjieit.  PRE.  l»  1025,  18«. 

8.  Si:k.  contr.  2,  9,  33  Junius  (Mho  pater  .  .  .  edulit  IV  libron  eolorum.  gum 
It'  It  (initio  nutter  Antipiiontit  libroM  vocabat ;  tantum  in  illi*  xomuiorum  e*t.    Cf.  1,  3, 

II  (Mhonem  Iunium  pat  rem  memini  valorem  xtultum  iwlucere.  qiiol  minu*  Jereiulum  e*t 
ifuol  libroi  coloriiM  eilidit.  Seneca  gives  specimens  of  his  declamations  also.  He 
was  praetor  a.  775 '22  a.d.  Of  him  Tac.  a.  3,  66  Iunio  Othoui  litterarium  huiuui 
txerrere  vttu*  on  juit  ;  mow  Seiani  potentia  senator  obtcura  initio  impudentibu*  auti* 
l>roj  o'titebal. 

9.  Skn.  OOIltr.  1,  1,  22  haw  jxirtevt  memini  ajmd  Ce*tiu*i  tler/nvtari  ab  Al  fio 
h'l n  m,  atl  ipiem  oudientlum  me  Jama  jierdnxerat ;  qui  cum  praetc.rbitu*  e**el  tautnr 
opinioni*  J'uit  nf  populo  ront.  jmre  eJotpienli/i  notn*  crnef.  .  .  tanto  POUCH r» 
lomiuum  nndiebatur  tit  raro  amleret  /"•«'  ilium  f'ettiut  dicrrr.  ij»»r  omnia  viala 
fadebai  imjento  suo.  naturali*  lamen  Ula  vit  eminebat  quae  mutton  anno*,  torn  et 
littidia  oliruta  et  carminibu*  (jtorhaps  enitic  poems)  enerrata,  rit/orrm  tamen  «um»» 
lemiit.  Cf.  2,  14,  K  Harum  Aljium,  auditorem  mium.  qui  tatulem  rem  lo*riwius 
dixerat.  (Jnuryavit  (Crrfim).  8,  7,  3  Aljiu*  Harut  haw  lententiam  dixit:  .  . 
Immc  Centiu*  quani  corrupte  dLrinoet  obiurtja**  '  apparel*  inquit.  *  If  Junius  itudi**c 
let/ere  :  i*le  »eu»u»  eiu$  «<  qui  hoe  »ae<  uluvt  amatorii*  non  artibus  tantum  *eil  tenlenliim 
implerit'  (of  Ovid).    Sj»-cimeiis  of  the  declamations  of  Altius  ib.  1,  1,  23.  1,7,7. 

I"   >     II-   b  probnblj  the  same  as  Altius  Klavus  whom  Pi.ix.  NH.  9,  25,  (m" 
Maeeenatii  mi  Vabiani  et  l("<  >,"<!'>>rnvtque  t*»et  littei  i»  viaudatn,  cf.  ind . 

auct.  b.  9),  quotes  as  his  authority  for  an  anecdote  of  the  age  of  Augustus. 
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10.  Among  the  other  rhetoricians  from  whom  Seneca  the  Elder  quotes  extract* 
and  who  partly  belonged  to  the  period  of  Tiberius.  those  who  are  most  frequently 
mentioned  are  Argentarius  (above  n.  6),  P.  (Nonius)  Asprenas  ($  267,2),  Bruttediu* 
Brutus,  (Fabius?)  Buteo,  Capito  (Sen.  contr.  10,  praef.  12),  Clodius  Sabinus 
(cf.  §  211,  5)  and  Turrinus  (see  n.  3),  Cornelius  Hispauus,  Fulvius  Nparsus  (an 
imitator  of  Latro,  Sek.  contr.  10,  praef.  11 ;  homo  inter  scholaatico*  sanus,  inter  sano* 
-eholasticus,  ib.  1,  7,  15),  Gavius  Sabinus  and  Silo  (10  praef.  11),  Julius  Bass  us  (cf. 
§  254,  2),  Licinius  Xepos,  Marullus  ( praeeeptor  noster,  Skx.  contr.  7,  17,  11  ;  cf.  above 
n.  2),  Murredius  (very  slightingly  treated  by  Seneca,  Kokueb  p.  64),  Musa  (Skx. 
contr.  10,  praef.  9),  Pompeius  Silo  (sedens  et  facundasi  el  litteralus  est  et  haberetur 
d uteri u»  si  a  praeloculione  dimitteret  ;  declamat  uta!e,  ib.  3,  praef.  11  *,  homo  qui  iudiciu 
censebatur,  ib.  9,  25,  22 ;  a  contemporary  of  Porcius  Latro,  see  ib.  7,  23,  10.  9,  28,  10. 
Extensive  specimens  are  given  suas.  7,  5  and  10  sq.  contr.  1,  2,  20.  1,  5,  8.  1,  7,  13. 
2,  9, 16  and  20  sq.  9,  '25, 17  sq.  9,  29,  14  sq.  10,  32,  11 ;  cf.  also  §  276,  7) ;  the  delator 
ltomanius  Hispo  (eral  natura  qui  asperiorem  dieendi  viam  sequeretur,  ib.  9,  26,  11 ; 
cf.  7,  17,  18.  Tac.  a.  1,  74.  14,  65.  Quixt.  6,  8,  100),  Sepullius  Bassus,  Triarius 
{compositione  verborum  belle  cadentium  multos  scholasticos  delectabat,  Skx.  contr. 
7,  19,  10  ;  a  contemporary  of  Asinius  Pollio,  Latro  and  Ostius,  ib.  2,  11.  19.  7,  19. 
10.  9,29,11;  long  specimens  suas.  7,  6.  contr.  1,  2,  21.  2,12,8.  7,20,lsq.  9,  25,  kO 
sq.  9,  29,  9  and  11.  10,33,4.  10,  81.  5) ;  Vallius  Syiiacus.  Vibius  Gallus  {Juit  (am 
magnae  olim  efoquentiae  qu/tm  postea  insaniae,  a  contemporary  of  Papirius  Fabiauus 
Skx.  contr.  '2,  9,  25  sq. ;  specimens  ib.  2,  9,  9.  7,  20.  8.  7,  23,  5.  9,  21.  4.  9,  29, 2)  and 
Vibius  K  u  f  u  s  {eral  qui  antiquo  yenere  direrct,  ib.  9,  25, 25.  Specimens  ib.  2. 9,  2.  2, 
1 1, 8.  2, 14, 10.  7, 18, 4 ;  but  the  one  quoted  by  Pmx.  NH.  ind.  auot.  on  b.  14.  15.  19. 
21.  22  is  called  Vibius  Hufinus  and  is  otherwise  unknown),  L.  Vinicius  (quo  nemo 
civis  rom.  in  agendis  cau»is  praesenlius  hahuit  ingenium,  Sex.  contr.  2,  13,  20;  Illvir 
inonetalis  a.  738/16  [Cuhkx  1*.  no.  541]  and  in  reference  to  this  elegauler  dixit  dicus 
Augustus:  L.  Vinicius  ingenium  in  numerato  babel,  ib. ;  a  specimen  ib.  ll>),  and  his 
cousin  fib.  19),  son  of  the  cos.  sufT.  735/19  (OGrupi'k.  quaeat.  Ann.  p.  27,  not.  23 1, 
P.  Vinicius  yexactiviimi  vir  ingenii,  qui  nec  dicere  res  ineptas  nee  j'erre  poUrat,  ib. 
7,  20,  11  summus  amator  Ocidii,  ib.  10,  33,  "25;  a  specimen  ib.  1,  2,  3 ;  against  him 
*  Sex.  ep.  40,  9.  Consul  755/2  a.d.  PRE.  6,  2627,  4  and  5):  Votienus  Montanus 
I**;  §  276,  1.1. 

11.  A  certain  Popilius  Lenas  is  mentioned  as  a  rhetorician  and  the  author  of 
rhetorical  works  by  Quixr.  10,  7,  32;  cf.  8,  1,  21.  11,  3.  183.  He  probably  lived  as 
Ufce  as  Tiberius ;  cf.  §  280.  1. 

12.  On  the  rhetoricians  of  this  period  who  were  both  Greek  by  birth  and 
taught  in  Greek,  such  as  Artemon,  I  Jamas,  Diokles,  Euktemon,  Glykon  Spyridion 

grixr.  6,  1,41),  Hybreas.  Moschos  ^  2»i7,  2;  BcasiAX,  JB.  1880  2,  142),  Niketes 
Potamon  and  others,  s  *e  HBu»cuyAXX,  Charakt'Tistik  der  griech.  Khetoren  beiiu 
Khetor  Sen.,  Parchim  1878;  die  enfauts  terrible*  unter  den  Khett.  b.  Sen.,  in  the 
K.-atsehr.  f.  GCHRaspe,  Parch.  1883,  25.  Baumm,  de  rhetoribus  graecis  a  Sen.  in 
.uas.  et  contr.  adhibitis,  Kreuzb.  1885. 

269.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  8th  century  u.c.  was  embraced 
by  the  life  of  L.  Annaeus  Seneca  of  Corduba.  A  man  of  gen- 
uine Roman  severity,  which  is,  however,  frequently  tempered 
with  pleasant  humour,  of  sober  and  refined  judgment,  and  in 
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point  of  style  an  admirer  of  Cicero,  he  himself  does  not  appear  to 
have  figured  among  the  florid  orators  of  his  time.  But,  besides 
an  historical  work,  he  composed  in  his  later  years  a  survey  of  the 
themes  commonly  treated  in  the  schools,  10  books  of  controversiae 
and  one  book  of  suasoriae,  under  the  title :  oratorum  et  rhetorum 
sententiae,  divisiones,  colores,  which  bears  witness  to  his  wonder- 
ful memory,  and  is  a  rich  store-house  for  the  history  of  rhetoric; 
under  Augustus  and  Tiberius.  We  possess  this  work  with  con- 
siderable gaps.  Some  of  them  are  filled  up  by  a  still  extant 
abridgment  (Excerpta)  made  in  the  4th  or  5th  century  of  the 
Christian  era. 

1.  The  praenomen  in  part  of  the  MSS.  (especially  the  Antverp.  and  Bruxell.V 
is  Lucius,  which  may  be  owing  to  confusion  with  the  son,  but  may  also  be  right. 
Since  the  time  of  RVolaterranus  the  initial  AI.  has  been  arbitrarily  assumed. 
The  fumily  were  of  equestrian  rank  (Tac.  a.  14,  58)  and  well-off  (Skk.  ad.  Helv. 
14,  3).  Their  home  was  Corduba,  sae  Mabt.  1,  61,  7  duoaque  Senecas  .  .  .  facumla 
loquitur  Corduba.  His  personal  character:  Sex.  ad  Helv.  matr.  17,  8  patris  mei 
antiquus  riijor.  .  .  .  utinam  .  .  .  pattr  mens,  minus  maiorutn  consuetudini 
deditu*,voluissrtUpra4xeptissapUntiaeerudiripotiusquaminbui!  .  .  .  propter 
istas  quae  litteris  non  ad  sapientiam  utuntur,  sed  ad  luxuriam  instruuntur,  minus  te 
indul gcre  studiis  passus  est.  This  agrees  with  such  expressions  of  his  father  us 
contr.  1,  praef.  6  (insolent  Oraecia)  and  8  sq.  (cant and i  saltandique  obcena  studio 
etc.).  1,  6,  12  (valde  levis  et  graeca  scntentia).  10,  38,  23  (latinam  linguam  facultatis 
non  minus  haUre,  licentiae  minus  than  the  Greek).  Nothing  proves  Seneca  to  have 
himself  been  a  rhetorician;  there  is  not  in  his  works  a  single  example  from  a 
declamation  comjKwed  by  himself. 

2.  His  life.  Contr.  1,  praef.  11  omnes  ntagni  in  eloquentia  nominis  excepto 
Cicerone  rideor  audisse ;  ne  Ciceronem  quidem  aetas  mihi  eripueral,  std  beUorum 
civilium  furor,  qui  tunc  ortrcm  totum  perragaltatur,  intra  coloniam  meani  uie  continuit  ; 
alioqui  in  i/lo  atriolo  in  quo  duos  grandes  praetrxtatos  ait  secum  dedamasse,  patui 
adesse  illudque  ingenium  .  .  .  cognoscere  et  .  .  .  potui  vivam  vocem  audire. 
He  appears,  therefore,  to  have  been  born  a.  700/54  at  the  very  latest.  He  died 
c  71J2/3!*  a.i>.  ;  see  note  5.  He  certainly  was  not  living  when  his  son  was  exiled 
(a.  796/13) ;  see  LSen.  ail  Helv.  2,  4  sq.  He  twice  stayed  at  Rome  ;  contr.  4,  praef. 
3  audivi  ilium  (Asinius  Pollio,  a.  678/76-758/5)  et  viridem  el  jwstea  iam  senem.  His 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  Roman  rhetoricians  of  that  period  s"hows  that  his  to- 
journ  in  the  city  lasted  for  some  time.  His  masters  (see  §  268, 2  and  10)  and  friends 
i  §  268,  2  and  7)  lived  there.  At  a  mature  age  he  married  at  Corduba  Uelviam, 
bene  in  antiqua  et  severa  institutam  donto,  Skx.  ad  Helv.  16,  3 ;  cf.  ib.  2,  4  carissimum 
rirum,  ex  quo  mater  trium  liberorum  eras,  extulisd.  The  eldest  of  them  was  (cf.  n.  4) 
Novatus(see  §  268,  7)  ;  the  second  the  philosopher  L.  Seneca  (§  287,  1);  for  the 
third,  Mela,  the  father  of  Lucan  (§  803),  see  Tac  a.  16,  17 ;  cf.  Polyaex.  8,  62. 
Cf .  §  303,  2. 

3.  His  works.  L.  Seneca  de  vita  putris  (vol.  8,  436  ed.  Haase)  si  quaecumque 
composuit  pater  mens  et  edi  voluit  iam  in  manus  populi  emisisstm,  ad  claritatem 
nominis  sui  satis  ipse  prospexerat ;   nam  nisi  me  deeipit  pielas,    .    .    .    inter  to* 
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kaberetur  qui  ingenio  meruerunt  ut  puris  scriptorum  titulis  nobiles  essent.  quisquis 
legissel  eius  historias  ab  initio  bellorum  civil ium  .  .  .  paene  usque  ad  mortis  suae 
diem,  mayn't  aestimaret  scire  quibus  natus  csset  parentibus  ille  qui  (so  excellently 
described)  ret  romanas.  This  historical  work  appears  not  to  have  been  eilite*!  at 
that  time.  From  this  work  may  be  taken  the  statement  on  the  death  of  Tiberius, 
Sckt.  Tib.  73  (Seneca  cum  tcribit,  etc.,  unless  his  son  be  meant),  and  Lactant.  imstit. 
7,  15,  14  (non  inscite  Seneca  romanae  urbis  tempora  distribuit  in  aeJates),  unless  Lact. 
has  confused  Sen.  with  4  Annaeus' Florus  (Salmasius) ;  see  §  3-18.  The  reference 
in  Ql  ixt.  9,  2,  98  suits  neither  the  existing  work  of  the  father  nor  any  one  of  the 
son's  works.    ORosshach,  de  s*n.  libr.  recens.  et  emend.  161  sqq. 

•1.  His  extant  work.  Contr.  1,  praef.  Seneca  Xovato.  Scneeae,  Melae  filiia  salutem. 
<\)  Exigitit  rem  magi*  iocuwlam  mihi  quam  facilem:  iuftelis  enim  quid  de  hit  decla- 
maioribus  sent  iam  qui  in  aetatem  meant  inciderunt  indicat  e  et  si  qua  memoriae  nteae 
nondum  elapsa  sunt  ab  Ulis  dicta  colligere.  .  .  .  est,J~aleor,  ioeurulum  mihi  redire 
in  antitjua  studio  tnelioreMque  ad  annos  rcspicere  etc.  (2)  sed  cum  multa  iam  mihi  ex 
meis  desideranda  senectus  j'ecerit,  oculorum  aciem  retuderit,  aurium  sensum  hebetarerit, 
nervorum  jirntitatem  fatigaverit,  inter  ea  quae  retinui  mentor ia  est.  .  .  .  hancati- 
quando  in  me  jioruiase,  ut  .  .  .  in  miraculum  usque  jtrorederct,  non  nego:  nam  et  duo 
milia  nominum  recitata  quo  erant  online  dicta  reddeftam  etc  (3)  ...  ear  jtarte  bene 
spero  (concerning  the  account  desired);  nam  quaecumque  apud  Mam  aut  puer  aut 
tucenis  deposui  quasi  recentia  aut  modo  audita  sine  cunctatiotte  profcrt.  .  .  .  (4)  ita  ex 
memoria  quantum  robis  satis  sit  sujterest.  .  .  .  Mud  necesse  est  impetrcm,  ne  me  quasi 
certum  aliquem  ordincm  velitis  seqtii  in  contrahemlis  quae  mihi  occurrunt.  (.">].  .  . 
necesse  est  me  ad  delicias  contjtonam  memoriae  meae.  (10)  quaecumque  a  celclterrimis 
ciris  Jacunde  dicta  teneo,  ne  ad  quemquam  privatim  pertincant,  jtopulo  dedicabo  (so 
that  it  would  apj>ear  to  have  been  published  before  his  death).  (12)  facile  est  mihi 
ab  incunabulis  nosse  rem  post  me  natam  (i.e.  declamatio).  At  the  close  (10  praef.  1 ) 
he  hiis  the  confession:  finite  me  ab  istis  invenit  ibus  studiis  ad  senectutcm  meant  reverti. 
Jalebor  voids,  iam  res  taedio  est.  primo  liltenter  adsilui,  vehtf  optimam  vtlae  vteae 
partem  mihi  reductttrus ;  deinde  me  iam  jntdet,  tamquam  din  non  seriam  rem  again. 
Yet  he  added  the  suasoriae  to  the  controversiae  ;  see  contr.  2,  12,  8  quae  dixerit  suo 
loco  reddam.  cum  ad  suasorias  venero.  He  also  completed  them  ;  suas.  0,  27  si  hi. 
desiero,  scio fulnrum  ut  vos  .  .  .  desinatis  legere.  .  .  .  ergo  ut  librum  ceJitis  ttJtque  ml 
umbilicum  revolvere  adiciam  suasoriam  proxinute  similem  (n.  7,  the  last  ). 

5.  The  work  was  written  in  Seneca's  senectus  (see  n.  4),  after  the  fall  of 
Sejauus  (a.  784/31  a.i>.  :  suas.  2,  12)  ami  the  death  of  Scaurus  (a.  787/31) :  suas.  2. 
22  Tuscus  Me  qui  Scaurum  Mantcrcitm.  in  quo  Scaurorum  Jamil ia  exlincta  est,  mates- 
tatis  reum  feceraU  The  latest  parts  contain  traces  of  events  posterior  to  the  death 
of  Tilierius  (t  March  790  37):  suas.  3,  7  TiUrius  .  .  .  offendebatur  Xicetis  ingenio, 
also  the  statements  on  the  accuser  of  Scaurus  (suas.  2,  22),  on  the  judicial  burning 
of  books  (contr.  10,  praef.  5  sq.).  and  the  quotation  from  the  work  of  Cremutius 
Cordus  which  was  burnt  under  Tiberius,  suas.  7.  19  sq. 

(i.  The  controversiae  are  divided  into  ten  books  {libclli  2,  praef.  5;  cf.  4.  praef. 
1),  always  marked  by  prefaces  in  which  one  or  several  rhetoricians  are  character- 
ised, and  which  deserve  reading  both  in  point  of  form  and  subject.  The  prefaces 
to  books  5,  0  and  8  are  lost;  that  to  b.  9  is  not  complete.  In  the  single  themes  the 
writer  generally  observes  the  division  according  to  sententiae  (the  opinions  of  the 
rhetoricians  concerning  the  application  of  a  law  to  a  given  case),  divisio  (distri- 
bution into  single  questions),  and  colores  (disguises  of  a  criminal  act) ;  yet  the 
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method  of  the  work  is  free,  with  numerous  digressions.  The  accounts  of  tb<* 
performances  of  the  single  rhetoricians  are  so  much  alike  that  they  appear  to 
be  rendered  merely  in  their  general  sense  (against  this  see  Sander  and  Kahstkn 
11.  11.).  There  is  a  fair  sprinkling  of  anecdotes  and  witticisms.  The  criticisms  on 
individuals  are  sober  and  severe,  sometimes  even  harsh.  The  author  admires 
Cicero,  see  oontr.  1,  praef.  11.  10,  praef.  6.  The  diction  shows  in  the  prefaces  but 
few  traces  of  the  silver  age,  but  more  in  the  controversiae  and  suasoriao  them- 
selves. 

7.  Only  one  half  of  the  ten  books  of  controversiae,  viz.,  b.  1.  2.  7. 9  and  10  (con- 
taining 85  themes),  have  come  down  to  us,  partly  with  gaps,  especially  when  the 
utterances  of  Greek  rhetoricians  had  been  quoted  in  the  original.  A  lent  cou- 
troversia  is  quoted  by  Quixt.  9,  2,  42.  In  the  4th  or  5th  century  of  the  Christian 
era  a  rather  awkward  (see  Bcrsiah  p.  vu)  abridgment  was  made  by  an  unknown 
author  for  the  use  of  schools  which,  including  all  the  10  booksof  the  controversiae, 
embraces  also  almost  all  the  lost  works  (89  themes)  and  has  pres;rved  the  complete 
prefaces  to  b.  1.  2.  8  and  4.  The  suaaoriarum  liber  (the  beginning  incomplete,  7 
themes)  is  in  the  MSS.  placed  before  the  controversiae,  this  being  the  gradation 
adopted  in  school-instruction.  The  MSS.  of  the  unabridged  original  (the  best  are 
Bruxell.  9581,  Antverp.  411,  and  Vatic.  8872, all  s.  X)  are  derived  from  one  and  th« 
same  source,  which  was,  however,  itaelf  depraved  and  incomplete.  Of  the  numerous 
MSS.  in  which  the  Excerpta  are  preserved,  the  best  is  the  Montepessulanus  126  s. 
IX/X  ;  see  on  it  MBoxxkt,  rev.  de  phil.  8,  78.  KHokkmans,  uber  eine  Admonter 
Hs.  (s.  XII)  der  Excerpta  des  illteren  Sen.,  Graz  1875.  The  writer  of  the  abridg- 
ment had  before  him  a  copy  of  the  complete  work,  which  differed  from  the  arche- 
type transmitted  to  us  by  ABV.  Cf.  Bubsias's,  Kiksslino's  and  HJMCli^k's 
prefaces.  OGnuprx  (see  n.  10),  p.  1-24  (de  codice  archetypo).  Ita  employment  in 
the  Gesta  Bomanorum,  LFkikdi.andkr,  Sittengeach.  Boms  84,  423.  Okstkkley  in 
his  ed.  of  the  Gesta,  Berl.  1872,  714. 

8.  In  the  earliest  editions  the  father's  work  is  mixed  up  with  the  works  of 
his  son  ;  it  was  not  separated  before  the  editions  of  NFabeb  (Par.  1587.  1598)  and 
ASciiorr  (Par.  1607.  1013);  by  JFGrokoviits  (Leid.  1649)  and  cum  not  is  varior.  ex 
rec.  Guonovii,  Amsterd.  1672.  Critical  editious;  rec.  et  emend.  CBcbsias,  Lij». 
1857.    Recogn.  AKikhslimi,  Lips.  1872.    Ed.  HJMlllkr,  Prague  1887. 

9.  Criticism:  HHono,  de  Sen.  rhet.  IV  codd.  MSS.  Schottianis,  Gorlitz  1858. 
JVahlkm,  RhM.  13,  5J6.  AKikssi.iku,  ib.  16, 50;  Beitr.  z.  Krit.  lat.  Prosaiker  (Basle, 
and  Geneva  186-1)32;  neue  Beitr.  zur  Kr.  des  Rh.  S.,  Hamb.  1871.  HJMcli.kr, 
RhM.  21,  405  ;  24,  636.  25,  451 ;  ZfGW.  22,  81.  715;  JJ.  107,  525  ;  JB.  1888  2,  175. 
CFWMOmjer,  JJ.  93,  483;  ZfGW.  22,  190.  Ci  Konitzkr,  ib.  22,  966;  quaest.  in 
Sen.  crit.,  Bresl.  186-1 ;  Beitr.  z.  Krit.  des  Rh.  Sen.,  Bresl.  1866.  RWaihsmuth, 
quaest.  in  Sen.,  Posen  1867.  0Rkhi.ix«j,  obss.  crit.  in  S.  i>atreni,  Gott.  1868. 
MHaupt,  op.  3,  412.  442.  51*8.  CIU  hsian,  spkilegium  crit.  in  Sen..  Zvir.  1869;  lit. 
Centralbl.  1873,  1555;  JB.  1880  2,  129.  EThomas,  schedae  crit.  in  Sen.  rhet.,  Berl. 
1880;  Hcrm.  21,  40.  CGkrtz  in  philol.-hist.  samfunds  mindeskr.  (Kopenh.  1879) 
148;  JJ.  137,  293.  HTKarsten,  spicil.  crit.  (Leid.  1881)33  ;  elocutio  rhetorica  Sen. 
rhet.,  Rotterd.  1881.  AOtto,  JJ.  181.  415.  ROpitz,  JJ.  137,273;  commentatt. 
Ribb.  35.  SLixmk,  emendatt.,  Lund  1883,  39 ;  Phil.  46,  760.  47,  173.  ROi  irat, 
Phil.  48,  67. 

10.  JKoriirr,  Uber  den  Rhetor  Sem-ea  (p.  1-23.  58-66)  und  die  rOm.  Rhetorik 
seiner  Zeit  (p.  23-58),  Marb.  1864.    OGri  ppk,  quaeationes  Annaeanae.  Stettin  1873, 
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§  2(59,  70.     SEXECA  THE  ELDER:  RUTILIUS  LUPUS.  i">71 

p.  21-47  (de  declamandi  ratione  et  d*  claris  quibmdam  declamatoribus). — MS.vx- 
ukh,  quaestt.  syntact.  in  Sen.  rhet.f  Greifsw.  1872;  d.  Sprachgebrauch  d<s  Rhot. 
N-n.,  Waron  1877-80  II;  JJ.  117,  787.  AAhlhkim,  de  Sen.  rhet.  usu  dicendi. 
Gi»wsen  1886. 

270.  Coincident  with  the  latter  part  of  the  life  of  Seneca  was 
probably  the  rhetorician  P.  Rutilius  Lupus,  the  author  of  two 
extant,  books  of  schemata  lexeos,  being  an  abridged  translation  of 
one  of  Gorgias'  works  on  the  figures  of  speech,  but  which  seem  to 
have  formed  only  part  of  the  original  work. 

1.  Though  Seneca  never  mentions  Rutilius  Lupus,  this  does  not  prove  that  h  • 
did  not  know  him,  but  rather  may  be  explained  from  the  design  of  his  work  ;  see 
coiitr.  1,  praef.  4  neque  de  hi*  me  interrogates  quo*  ipsi  audistis,  ted  de  hi*  qui  ad  r»« 
usque  non  pervenerun(.  That  Rutilius  wrote  b-fore  Celsus,  appears  from  Quixt.  9, 
2,  102  praeter  Ma  quae  Cicero  inter  lumina  poauit  sententiarum  multa  alia  et  Rutiliu*. 
Gorgian  aecutus,  non  ilium  l^ontinum,  sed  alt  am  sui  tenijioris  (who  at  Athens  taught 
young  Cicero,  ad  fam.  16,  21,  6  of  a.  710/41)  cuius  quaUuor  libros  in  unum  mum 
tratutulit  (which  shows  that  the  division  into  two  books  is  of  later  origin ; 
HLAhkkxs,  ZfAW.  1843,  158  conjectures  usum  instead  of  unum),  et  Cel*us,  videlicet 
Ilulilio  accedens,  pmuerunt  schemata.  Cf.  also  ib.  101.  106  (Rutilius  rive  Gorgias). 
9,  3,  86.  84.  89  (qui  proprie  libros  huic  operi — i.e.  rhetorical  figures— dedicaverunt 
sicut  Caecilius,  Dionf/sius,  Rutilius,  Cotniticius,  Viscllius,  see  §  276,  11).  91-9-1.  99. 
Lupus  was  ]ierhaps  the  son  of  the  partisan  of  Pompey  who  bore  the  same  name 
(  PRE.  6,  588,  14 Cf.  §  252,  8  1.  9. 

2.  The  extant  work  fully  illustrates  the  unnecessary  and  puerile  multipli- 
cation uf  oratorical  figures  of  the  later  rhetoric,  in  which  Gorgias  seems  to  have 
♦•it her  b«-n  independent  or  to  have  availed  himself  of  other  sources  unknown  to 
u>.  hi*  lists  and  terms  possessing  many  jieculiarities  of  their  own  (Dzialas,  1.1.  15). 
11  ih  small  work  is  valuable  chiefly  for  the  numerous  and  well-translated  examples 
(l»*rhaps  fn»m  Messalla's  translations— §  222,  3.— see  IwMCllkk,  JB.  1879  2,  155), 
taken  from  Greek  oratoi-s  now  mostly  lost.  In  com]>arison  with  these  there  is  a 
marked  inferiority  of  style  in  the  eluc  idations  of  the  figures  of  rhetoric.  That  the 
(Jm  k  original  was  abridged  in  the  process  of  translation  appears  from  2,  12  quid 
iutcrsU  .  .  .  cognosrere  }toteris  .  .  .  multo  diligent ius  ex  graeco  Gorgiae  I ibro,  uhi 
jttm  ihux  uniuscuiusque  ratio  redditur. 

3.  That  the  work  in  its  present  shape  is  incomplete,  appears  both  from  the 
oratorical  tiguivs  (ffxvn*r<*  Jio»o»at)  which  are  quoted  by  Qi'ixt.  9.  2,  103.  106  (cf. 
!♦.  3,  89.  9f^  from  Rutilius.  but  are  not  found  in  the  present  work,  and  from  the 
tit  le  of  the  treat  is*  in  the  M,SS. :  P.  Iiutilii  Lupi  schemata  dianoeas  ex  Graeco  versa 
Gorgia,  the  extant  part  relating  only  to  the  figures  of  speech  (axvy^ra  X^ewt).  The 
title  may,  therefore,  originally  have  been:  schemata  dianoeas  rt  lexeos  ex  graecis 
Gorgiae  versa  (Riuxkkn  i.  Cf.  Dziala*,  quuest.  14.  2H.  Under  these  circumstances 
the  conjecture  of  Dziai-a*,  that  only  an  epitome  of  Rutilius  is  extant  (ib.  p.36\  and 
that  of  Dkahkim  (p.  8.  9.  23),  that  Rutilius  only  treated  of  the  schemata  dianoeas 
quite  incidentally  (perhaps  in  the  prooem)  and  that  his  work  has  come  down  to 
us  almost  unabridged,  have  little  foundation.  The  authorof  the  carmen  de  figuris 
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(§  451,  1)  knew  only  the  present  extent  of  the  work,  even  with  the  gap  between  1, 
5  and  6:  see  Dzialab  15.  On  the  supplement  furnished  for  this  gap  by  CSm  iioi-- 
kbk  (Quedlinb.  1837)  see  FHaase,  de  fragmentis  Rutilio  Lupoa  Schopfero  suppositis, 
Bresl.  1856. 

4.  The  manuscripts  (especially  two Laur.  s.  XIV  and  XV)  are  late  (see  Dhauum 
p.  19).— Editions  e.g.  in  the  Rhett.  ant.  of  FPithokub  (Par.  1599),  ClCappek««nmkk 
(Strassb.  1756)  and  esp.  in  the  Rhetores  latini  minores  of  CHai.m  (Lpz.  18H3)  p. 
3-21.  Rec.  et  annot.  adi.  DRithnkem,  Leid.  1768  (Lps.  1831).  In  us.  schol.  ex- 
planavit  FJacob,  Liib.  1887.— GDziai.as,  quaestt.  Rutilianae,  Bresl.  1860;  rh«'- 
torum  antiq.  de  figuris  doctrina  (Bresl.  1869).  CSchmidt,  de  Rutilio  Lupo,  Bresl. 
1865.  JDbahkiii,  schedae  Rutilianae,  Berl.  1874.— Criticism :  JMahlv,  Phil.  14, 
764,  JGFhohi.ich,  J  J.  89,  202,  JSimon,  PhU.  27,  642,  MHaupt,  op.  3,  867.  Madviu, 
adv.  crit.  3,  278  and  others. 
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ADDENDA. 

(§  1-214.) 


§  2,  1.  7  (the  use  of  Greek  by  the  earliest  Roman  historians)  EZarncke,  com- 
in«>ntatt.  Ribbeck.  267.  4  (general  works  on  Roman  lit.)  RBurn,  Roman  litera- 
ture in  relation  to  Roman  art,  Lond.  1888.  MSchanz,  Gesch.  d.  rom.  Litt.  I  : 
Republik,  Munich  1890  (in  IwMuller's  Handb.  8).  3,  1  (Rom.  poetry) 

ORimVck,  Gesch.  a*.  rom.  Dicht.,  vol.  2  :  Augusteisches  Zeitalter,  Stuttg.  1889.- 
LMuller,  d.  Hntstehung  der  rom.  Kunstdiehtung,  Hamb.  1889.  APais,  degli 
epicedii  lat.,  riv.  di  hi.  18,  142.  6  (Fescenni nae)  WDeecke,  die  Falisker, 

Ntrasb.  18b8,  111.  6,  2  (satura.  meaning)  FMarx,  Deutsche  Lit.-Ztg.  1888, 

002.— AFunck,  satur,  Kiel  1888.  9,  1  (Atellanae)  RMaffei,  le  favole 

Atell.,  Volterra  1880.  8  1.  8  (Dossennus)on  the  passage  from  Horace  KMacke, 
.1.1.  137,  703.  14,  2  ad  fin.  (praetextae)  KMeiser,  historische  Dramen  der 

Romer,  an  address  (Bayr.  Akad.),  Munich  1887.  19,  3  (Epos)  OHaube,  die 

Epnn  des  silb.  Zeitalters  II,  Fraustadt  1887.  26,  2  (Tityrus,  cento)  printed 

also  by  CSchenkl  in  the  Corp.  script,  eccles.  lat.  Vindob.  10,  009  and  cf.  there 
generally  on  the  centones  p.  541.  27,  4  (satire)  ThBirt,  zwei  politic- he 

Satir»-n  d.  alten  Rom.,  Marb.  1887,  0.  IBruns,  zur  antiken  Sat.,  Preuss.  Jahrbb. 
01,  509.— MHeitzmann,  de  substantivi  ap.  poett.  satir.  collocatione,  Bonn  1887. 
FLeo,  Varro  und  die  Satire,  Herm.  24,  07,  FMarx,  de  sat.  rom.  origine,  Rost.  1888; 
(on  the  spelling  tatura  and  satira)  interpretationum  hexas  II,  Rost.  1889,  13. 

30,  2(hymns)F\VERoth,lat.  Hymnen  d.  MAlters,  Naehtr.  zu  Daniel  u.  a., 
Augsb.  1888.  APasdera,  )e  origini  dei  canti  popolari  lat.  cristiani,  riv.  di  hi.  17, 
155.  32,  5  (elegy)  KHM  Ciller,  de  simihtudinibus  et  imaginibus  ap.  vett. 

po-tt.  e|eg.,  Gott.  1887.  36,  2  (prose)  HSchlottmann.  an*  dialogomm  apud 

(Jr.  et  Rom.,  Rost.  1889.  36,  5  (speeches  in  the  histt.)  see  addenda  to  §  190, 

K       0  (historians,  descriptions)  EZarncke,  commentatt.  Ribbeck.  274  sqq. 
37,  1  ad  tin.  (Annalists)  BNiese,  de  ami.  rom.  obss.  alterae,  Marb.  1888.  0 
AReckzry,  gramm.  u.  rletor.  Stellung  des  Adjektivums  bei  d.  Annalisten,  Cato  u. 
Sail.,  Berl.  1888.  39,  3  (historical  writers  under  the  Empire)  EKlebs,  d. 

dynastische  Element  in  der  Gesch.schreibung  d.  Kaiserzeit,  histor.  Zeitschr.  SF. 
25,  213.       7  (Brunichius)  HGelzer,  Iul.  Afric.  1,  229.  40,  1  (Corp. 

inscrr.  lat.)  there  have  now  appeared  also  vol.  XI  (1888),  XII  (1888),  XIV  (1887). 
Vol.  Ill:  supplem.  fuse.  1.  1890.    Vol.  V.:  supplem.  Italica  ed.  HPais,  Rome  1888. 

3  GBdeRoasi,  inacr.  christianae  II,  1.  Rome  1888.  41,  p.  57,  1.  19  read 

585/109.  7  (grammar)  HNettleship,  Grammar  among  the  Romans  in  the  first 
cent,  a.d.,  Journ.  of  phil.  15,  189.  42,  2  (metrical  systems)  GSchultz, 

Herm.  22,  278.  FLeo,  ib.  24,180.  0  (glosses)  GGotz,  Scaliger's  glosso£r.  Studd., 
Lpz.  SBer.  1888,  219.  9  (glossaries)  Corpus  glossariorum  lat.  a  GLoewe  incoha- 
tum  compos,  rec.  ed.  GGoetz.  II:  glossie  latinograecae  et  gra  colatinae,  a<c. 
minora  utri usque  linguae  glcssaria ;  IV:  gl.codd.  Vat.  3321,SCJall.  912,  Leid.  07  F., 
Lps.  1888.  89.  43,  5  (oratory)  ATartara,  i  precursori  di  Cicerone,  Pisa  188K 

46,  12  (Papal  epistles)  Cf.  §409,  5.  48,  2  (jurisprudence)  GKruger,  Gesch. 
d.  Quellen  u.  Lit.  des  rom.  Rechts,  Lpz.  1888.  PJors,  rOm.  Rwhtswissensch.  z.  Zeit 
d.  Republik:  I  bis  auf  die  Catonen,  Berl.  1888.  49,  5  LMai,  der  Gegensatz 

der  Sabinianer  u.  Proculianer  etc.,  Heidelb.  1887.  51  (philosophy)  PHart- 

lich,  exhortationum  (xporptrriKwr)  a  Graecis  Romanisque  scriptarum  historia,  Lpz. 
Studd.  11,  209.  52  sqq.  SGttnther.  Mathem.  Naturwissensch.  u.  Erdkunde 

im  Altertum  in  IwMuller's  Handb.  d.  Alt.  W.  5,  1,  Xordl.  1888.  53,  1  'Des- 

si us  M  und  us)  he  is  identified  with  the  Mundus  in  Cic.  Att.  15,  29,  1  (J.  710/44) 
DDetlefsen,  Quellenschriftsteller  des  Plin.,  Gluckst.  1881.  64,  4  (Sabinus 

Tiro)  Detlefsen  1.1.  reads  more  correctly  Sabinius  Tiro.  On  Sergius  Paullus  (or 
Plautus)  Detlefsen  1.1.  5.    Cf.  §  200,  9.  11.       5  (Oppi us)  Mommsen,  Munzw.  289. 
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7  (husbandry)  ABaranski.  Gesch.  d.  Tierzucht  u.  Tiermedizin  im  Altertum,  Vienna 
1887.  OKeller,  Tiere  d«s  klassischen  Altertums  in  kulturgcschichtl.  Beziehung, 
Innsbr.  1887.  65,  2  (oculists)  a  list  of  those  mentioned  on  the  seals  in 

SReinaeh,  rev.  archaeol.  1888  1,  254.  6  ThPusehnianu,  Gesch.  des  medkin.  Un- 
t-n  kliUs  von  d.  kltestcn  Zeiten  bis  zur  Gegenwurt,  Lpz.  1889. 

61,  2(Saturnius)  FRamorino,  mem.  dell'  istit.  Lonibardo  16  (1880)  215. 
LValmagpi,  riv.  di  ftlol.  14,  228.  64,  3  (song  of  the  Sahi)  carm.  sal.  n  il.  ed. 

OMZander,  Lund  1888.  65,  1  (acta  Arvalium)  additional  discoveries:  Rom. 

aroh&ol.  Mitteil.2,  141;  Berl.  phil.  Wschr.  1889,  42— JWeisweiler,  zur  Krki.  d»i- 
Arvalakten,  JJ.  139,37.  75,  2  (f ast  i  eapi  tol  i n  i)  ChrHulsen.on  the  date 

<»f  their  composition,  Herm.  24,185.  CCichorius,  de  fastis  coss.,  Lpz.  Studd.  9, 
171.  JKaerst,  Phil.  48,  838.  8  (acta  triumphalia)  a  new  fragment :  ChrHulsen, 
BerlphilWsehr.  1889,  891.  77,  1  (augural  books)  PR<  gell,  JJ.  135.  489.  137. 

880.  78,  1  (eommentari  i  consul  um)  noticed  in  Bruns  font.*  162. 

83,  4  (earliest  inscriptions,  manio*  vied  fhefhaked  numa*ioi)  IIDDarbishirc. 
Journ. of  phil.  16, 196.  COZuretti,  riv.  di  filo).  17.H3.  5{Dvenoa  inscription) 
Elhot,  Oxf.  phil.  soc.  1888/89,  29.  RSConway.  Amerk.  journ.  of  phil.  10,  445.  6 
(( 'aso  Cantov  ios)  GEdon,  aead.  des  inscr.  17.  Aug.  1888.  8  (column.  r««tr.) 
EWolfliin,  Munch.  SB  r.  1890,  293.  86,  2  (Laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables, 

Greek  influence)  against  this  view  GSteiuhausen,  de  XII  tabb.  patria,  Greifsw. 

1887.  -GGoetz,  ad  leg.  XII  tabb.  adnotatt.,  Jena  1889.  88  (Cn.  Flavins) 
LTriemel,  JJ.  139,  209.  91,  8  LKoprivsek.  die  Gejmer  des  Helknismus  in 
Rom  bis  z.  Z.  Oic.'s,  Rudolfswert  1887.  94,  2  (Andronicus)  ThZielinski, 
quaeatt.cora.  103. 

96,  1  (Plautus)  Varro  LL.  7,  104  Maccius  (so  Flor.)  in  Casina  a  frittt/uilitt 
1  Quid  fringuti* '  (Cas.  2,  8,  49).  97,  8  (A  u  1  u  1.)  ree.  PLangen,  Ptnlerb.'  1889. 

— LHavet,  rev.  de  phil.  11,  142.  12,  106.  187.  4  (Capt.)  uitgegeben  4j,X)r 
JSSpeijer.  Leid.  1887.  ed.  by  WMLindsav,  Oxf.  1887.— JSSpeiier  (on  cod.  Vow. 
Q.  30  s.  XII,  closely  related  to  Ambros.  E),  Mnem.  16,  121.  9  (Bareh.)  ATar- 
tara,  de  PI.  Bacch.,  Pisa  1889.  AEAnspach  (date  of  composition),  JJ.  139,  8^5. 
17  (Rud.)  FSchOll,  RhM.  48,  298.  GLangrehr.  Plautinn.  De  Plauti  Rudente, 
Friedl.  i.  M.  1888.       19  (Trin.)  explained  by  JBrix  and  MNiemever,  Lpz.*  18KK 

98,  7  (diction,  see  also  addenda  to  §  111,6)  Arlt,  kkrvark  bei  Ter.  und  PL, 
Wohlau  1887.  JDorsch,  Assimilation  in  den  Compositis  bei  PI.  u.  Ter.,  Prager 
phil.  Stud ien  (1887),  1.  FHansen,  die  Adjektiva  auf  -un.ie  im  aivhaisrhcn  Lat., 
Phil.  47,  274.   J  Bach,  de  pronomm.  demonstr.  ap.  prise,  scriptores  lat.  I,  Strussk 

1888.  APrehn,  quaestt.  PI.  de  pronom.  indefniit.,  Strassb.  1887.  EZimmermann, 
quaestt.  Plaut.  et  Ter.  I,  de  verbi  rossK  formis  dksolutis,  Lorrach  1882.  A  Bell, 
de  locativo  in  prisca  lat.,  Breslau  1889.  Breytheer,  de  omissione  verbi  substantivi 
ap.  Plaut.,  Lingen  1888.  HXeumann,  de  future  in  priscorum  Latt.  vulgari  et 
ootidiano  sermone,  Bresl.  1888.  JMReinkens,  d.  acc.  c.  inf.  bei  PI.  u.  Ter.  T, 
Dtlsseldorf  1887.  PHinze,  de  an  partieula  ap.  prise,  scriptt.,  Brandenb.  1887. 
HCElmer,  the  copulative  conjunctions  que  kt  at<jl'h  in  the  inscriptions  of  the 
Republ.,  in  Ter.  and  in  Cato,  Baltimore  1887.  JSehneider,  de  tempp.  ap.  prise, 
scriptt.  lat.  usu  quaestt.,  Glatz  1888.  ERodenbusch,  de  tempp.  usu  Piaut., 
Strassb.  1888.  AWirtzfeld,  de  consecutione  tempp.  Plaut.  et  Ter.,  Munster  1888. 
EPMorris  (interrogative  sentences  in  PI.  and  Ter.),  Americ.  journ.  of  phil.  10.  397. 
EBecker,  beiordnende  und  unterordnende  Satzverbindung  b.  d.  altlat.  Schrift- 
stellern,  Metz  1888.  WBock,  subiccta  rei  cum  actionis  verbis  coniungendi  usus  in 
prisca  latinitate  usque  ad  tempp.  Cic,  Lps.  1889.  FGoldmann  (see  1.  5  from  the 
end),  d.  poet.  Personification  II,  Halle  1887.  WvWvss,  d.  Spr<lchwort.»r  bei  d. 
rom.  Komikem,  Ziir.  1889.  EWoltBin,  d.  Wortspiel  im  Lat.,  Munch.  SBer.  18*7 
2,  187      8  (prosody)  against  WMever  (1.  4  fir>m  the  fiid)  PLangen,  Phil.  46.  401. 

99,  2  (prologues)  PTrautwein,  de  prologis  PI.,  Berl.  1890.  8  (Bee t  ad e  1 1  i 
as  emendator  of  PI.)  GSuster,  Phil.  48,  456.  9  (MSS.)  Studemund's  apojira^hon 
of  Ambros.  has  now  appeared:  PI.  fabb.  reliq.  Ambros.  ed.  WSttuh  mnml,  Berl. 
1890.  11  (Editions)  by  Ritschl  and  others:  III,  4  Pseud.  1887.  5  Mm.  1889. 
IV,  1  Cas.  1890.  18  (criticism)  FLeo,  vindic.  Plaut.,  Rost.  1887.  BBakr,  in  the 
Abhh.  f.  MHertz,  Berl.  1888,  271. 

100  (E  N  n  i  tsn\  1  (birth-place)  ECocchia,  riv.  di  fil.  15,  489.  6  f  portrait)  dis- 
rovered  1884  at  Treves  (Br.  Arch.  G<s.Sitz.  9.  Dec.  1888).  101,  8  (tradition) 

EZarncke.  commentatt.  Ribbeck.  274.    ThBirt,  zwei  polit.  Satt..  Marb.  18J-7,  64 

102,  1  (Alcumeo)  JVahlen,Berl.  ind.  lect.  1887/88.,  104,  6  (criticism) 
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JVahlen.  Berl.  SBer.  1888,  81 ;  ind.  lect.  Berl.  l«88/89.  JMably,  BlfbayrGW.  i*4, 
469.  LHavct.rev.de  phil.  1890,  25.  (chronology)  FSjholl,  EhM.  44,  10b.  (lin- 
guistic) AR-ichardt,  de  Enn.  ami..  JJ.  139,  81."  777.  105,  2(Pacuvius) 
LMuller.  d^  1'acuvii  fahulis,  Berl.  1889.  106,  3  (Cap ci Hub  Statiua,  Ras- 
truriu)  ou  the  title  EWolfllin,  RhM.  48,  80S.  108,  (Tbrkxce),  1  (life) 
EAbel,  die  aus  d.  Altert.  u.  MAlter  stain  m  end  en  Ter»-nzbiographien,  Budapest 
1887  (in  Hungarian,  abridgment :  WschrfklPh.  It***.  1O0O).  8  (supposed  bust  of 
T-renw)  FMarx,  Rostock  iud.  lect.  1W*9,  10.  G.-rcke.  Berl.  Archaol.  G»s.  lt<*K 
Mvrch.  109,  -  (MSS.)  on  the  Bembiuus  EHauler,  Wien.  Studd.  11,268. 
<>  (prologues)  PhFabia,  les  prologues  de  Ter.,  Par.  1889.  7  (edd.)  best  ind.  verbb. 
in  NELemaire's  Ausg.,  Par.  1828,  2,2.  HO,  3  (Heaut.  tim.t  HKri«f;e. 
JJ.  Ill,  78.  4  \  Phonn.)  ed.  by  AS'.oinan,  Loud.  1887.  5  (Hee.)  publ.  par 
PThomas,  Par.  1887.  6  (Ad.)  par  RAPetuonnfaux,  Par.  1888.—  FScholl.  RhM. 
44,  280.  FXencini,  contaminations  in  TVr.  Ad.,  Pisa  18JSH.  HI,  6  (diction, 
s»v  also  addenda  to  §98,  7)  OBottgor.  de  uvm  particular  usu  ap.  Ter.  et  in  reliquiis 
tragg.  et  comm.,  Halle  18W7.  PGutjahr- Probst,  d.  Gebr.  von  it  l»ei  Ter.  u.  VVr- 
wandtes.  Lpz.  1888.  ELalin,  de  nun  do  (fur  gi«AD  partieulis  ap.  Ter.,  Xorcopiae 
1K88.  AWeninger,  de  para  taxi  in  Ter.  fabb.,  Erl.  18«8.  120  (C  a  to),  3 
(Origines)  WSoltau,  WsehrfklPh.  18MH,  873.  122,  1  (de  agri  cultura, 
original  form)  PWeis  •,  quaestt.  Caton.  capp.  V,  Giitt.  island  also  RRcitzt-nstein, 
WschrfklPh.  1H88.  587.  4  i  dicti  .n)  R^ckzey,  a  >e  above  on  §  37,  6.  134 
(Acciim).  4  LMuller,  de  Accii  fabuUs,  Berl.  1890.  141,  7(Titiua)  1.  2 
Macr.  8.  13,  18  Ttiius  in  $uaaione  legis  Fanniae. 

143,  4  ( Luc 1 1. 1  us,  b.  26)  ThBirt.  zwei  politische  Satiren.  Marb.  1887.  74.  «). 
112.  11  (criticism)  Bucheler.  RhM.  43,  291.  CMFrancken,  Mnem.  16.  395. 
JMahly,  BlfbavrG  W.  24,  474.  LHavet,  n  v.  de  phil.  1«90,  «6.  12  (in  gen.)  PRasi, 
aatira  Wil.,  Padua  1888.  14-8,  2  (Stilo)  FM-ntz,  de  L.  Ael  io  S alone,  diss. 

lenens.4,  1.  151,  5  (Novius,  Pictures)  Wolfflin.  RhM.  43,  809.  153, 

5  ad  tin.  (Canuutius)  is  he  also  referred  to  Tac.  dial.  21  (goHuti  in  the  MSS.)?  Of. 
§209,9.  159,  2  (L.  Plotius  Gallus)  FMarx,  interpretationum  hexas  II, 

Rnst,  1889,9.  160,  2  (Tremellius  Scrofa)  RHeiiue,  commentt.  Ribbeck. 

438.  162  (Cornif  ic.  ad  Herenn.X  7  FMarx,  studia  Corn.,  RhM.  43,  37b\ 

GThiele,  de  Cornif.  et  Cic.  artibus  rhetoricis.  Greifsw.  1889.  166  (V  a  u  ko\ 

2  (Logiatorici)  1.1.  The  Logistoricus  Pius  de  pace  was  composed  only  aft»*r 
Sallu*t's  death,  therefore  during  Varro's  last  years.  Gell.  17,  18.  4  (Antiq<|. 
d  i  v.  t-t  h ti  in.)  ESchwarz,  de  M.  Varr.  ap.  sanctos  patres  vestigiis  cap.  II,  acc.  Var. 
anti(]iiitatt.  r'T.  div.  1.  XVI.  JJ.  Suppl.  16,  405.  5  (literary  history)  COichorius<. 
Varro's  libri  de  sc^w-nicis  originibus,  commentatt.  Ribb«>ck.,  Lps.  1888,  415.  FLeo, 
Varro  unddie  Suire,  Herm.  24,  67.  167,  8  (de  ling,  lat,)  GAntonibon.  riv. 

di  til.  17,  177  ;  Phil.  48,  185  (cod.  Mutin.).  168,  2  (de  re  rust.)  reeogu. 

HKeil,  Lps.  1889  (bibL  Teubn.).— RHeinze,  commentt.  Ribbeck.  431.  169,  8 

(diction)  ORossner,  de  praeposss.  am  dk  bx  usu  Varron.,  Halle  1888.  JSitzler,  d. 
Caausgebr.  bei  Varro  I  (gen.  and   datA  Tauberbischofsh.  1889.  170,  2 

(Nigid.  Fig.)  HWinther,  WschrfklPh.  1889,  876.  ASwoboda,  Nig.  Fig.  frag- 
menta  cum  quaestt.  Nigid.,  Vienna  1889.  172,  2  (A  tticus,  annales)  used 

in  the  restoration  of  the  fasti  Capitolini :  CCichorius,  de  fast,  consul,  antiq.,  Lpz. 
Stud.  9,  249.       7  (Sulpicius  Blitho)  cf .  §  208.  2.  174,  4(Sulpicius 

Rufus)  on  his  latinity  JHSchmalz,  ZfGW.  35,  90.  5,  1.  7  (T.  Caesius)  cf. 
§  199,  6. 

175  (Cickbo),  3  (portrait)  discovered  a.  1884,  in  the  mosaic  representing  the 
Musos,  at  Treves  (Arch.  Ges.  Berlin,  Sitz.  9.  Dec.  1888).  177,  3  (diction)  1.  11 

ChrJanicke,  d.  Verbindung  etc.  II,  Vienna  1887.  HLattraann,  de  coincidentia  ap. 
Cic.  Gott.  1888.  JLindvall,  de  ooniunctivo  fut.  periphr.  ap.  Cic,  Lund  18H8. 
AMarchi  hlmaxitas,  humani  s  etc.  n»*l  Cic,  Milano  1889;  ORiemann,  cxus  avec  le 
g4*%i.  chez  Cic,  rev.  de  phil.  12,  176.  4  (tradition)  HKarbaum,  de  origine 
exemplonim  Ciceronian,  ap.  grammaticos  lat.,  Werniger.  1889.  177a,  1 

(Aratea)  GSieg,  de  Cicerone,  German  ico,  Avieno  A  rati  interpret*.,  Halle  1886. 
JMaybamn,  de  Cic.  et  Germanico  A  rati  interprets,  Rost.  1889.  GKauffmaun,  de 
Hygini  memoria  scholiis  in  Ciceronem  Harleianis  servata :  acc.  scholia  apparatu 
<  riticoet  notis  instructa,  Bresl.  1888  (Bresl.  phil.  Abh.  3,  4).  8  (de  invent.). 
WHaellingk,  Cic  eronem  libros  de  inv.  inscripsisse  rhetoricos,  Commentatt.  in  hon. 
Studemundi,  Strassb.  18«?>,837.  7  (de  in  vent..  MSS.)  WFriedrich,  varietas  co<l. 
Voari.  70  ad  Cic.  de  iav.,  Mahlhaus^n  18W9.  EStrAbel,  Phil.  47,  170.  Baudouin, 
rev.  de  phil.  12,  19.  178,  1  (jests)  ChrHerwig,  d.  Wortspiel  in  Cic.  Redeu, 
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Attendorn  1889.  6  (selected  speeches)  6.  Von  Nohl's  ed.  vol.  1  (Mur.  Sull.  Arch.) 
1HSf>.  vol.  5  (Mil.  Lig.  Deiot)  1888.  Oratt.  sel.  ex  edit.  CFWMuelleri  expr., 
Lps.  1889  II.  fi  (criticism  relating  to  the  speeches)  ThStangl,  Talliana  et  Mario- 
Victoriniana.  Munich.  1888,  1-11-  179,  II  ( Verr.)  de  sign. ;  de  supplic.  expl. 

by  KHachtmann,  Ootha  1888.  82. — ACClark.  excerpts  from  the  Verr.  in  Harl. 
2682,  journ.  of  phil.  18,  62.  12  (pRab.  perd.  reo)  JSchmidt,  ZfoG.  39,  21L 
ASchneider,  d.  Process,  d.  C.  Rab..  Zur.  1889.  20=23  (in  Catil.)  CJoluTTPhil. 
4'i,  651.  KFusslein,  Cic.  erste  R.  gegen  Catil.,  Merseb.  1889.  AChambalu,  d. 
Verb,  d.  4,  catil.  R^de  zu  der  wirklich  gehaltenen  Rede,  Neuwied  1888.  2i 
(pMur.)  AGrumme,  Cic.  pMur.  or.  dispositio,  Gera  1887.  28.  (cum  seuatu i 
grat.  egit)  WStock,  de  reccns.  Cic.  or.  c  s;n.  gr.  eg.,  in  the  Qenethl.  Gotting. 
1888,  106,  3D  (de  domo)  FScholl,  Interpolate  etc.  in  Cic.  de  domo,  RhM.  4J, 
419.  ThMatthias,  J.T.  139,  27 1.  LSchaum,  de  consecrationo  doinus  Cic,  Mayen-e 
1885).  34  (pCael. )  ad  optt.  codd.  recogn.  JCVollgraff,  Leiden  1887.  31  (in 
Pis.)  EStrobel,  BlfbayrG.  25.  38L  33.  (  pPlancio)  on  the  date  AEKilrner,  de 
epp.  Cic.  post  red.,  Lpz.  1885,  42.  42  (pMil.)  AThChrist,  ZfoG.  8L.  ;")7"- 
FItzingi.'r.  die  Metaphern  in  Cic.  pMil.,  Buuweis  1888.  !39  II.  41  (pMarc.) 
SS^hmid,  die  Eehtheit  der  Rede  pMarc,  Zurich  1888.  42  (pLig. )  expl.  bv 
JStrenge,  Gotha  1888.  4JJ  (pDeiot.,  MSS.)  CFWMUllor,  JJ.  137,  13L  HXohl. 
ib.  187.398, 

132  (rhetorical  works)  GThiele,  see  addenda  to  §  162^  L  2  (tradition) 
RSabbudini,  riv.  di  fil.  1H,  9L  ( de  or. )  b.  I  bv  RStolzlc, Gotha  1887.  OHarnccker, 
adnott.  ad  Cic.  de  or.  L  II,  Friedeb.  Nm.  1888."  fi  ( top.,  MSS.,  crit.)  WFriedrich, 
JJ.  139^  284.      Z  (de  opt.  gen.  orat.)  rec.  EHedicke,  Sorau  1889  (Progr.). 

188,  5  (philos.  works,  tradition)  on  Vind.  128  PSehwenkc,  BerlphWschr. 
188976T8.  8  CGiambelli.  fonti  delle  opere  filosof.  di  Cic,  Riv.  di  hi.  17,  lln.  222. 
WKahl.  Demokrit  in  Cic'a  philos.  Sehrr.,  Diedenhofen  1889.  184,  1  (de 

rep.)  CWacbsmuth,  Lpz.  Studd.  U,  197.  5  (Hortensius)  HDiels,  zu  Aristo- 
teles'  Protrept.  u.  Cic's  Hort.,  Arch.  f.  Geseh.  d.  Philos.  1^  477.  PHartlich  (above, 
§  51)  222.  HFsener  on  Dion.  Halic.  de  imitatione,  Bonn  1889,  ILL  fi  (de  fin. ) 
PEahgen,  ad  Cic  de  fin.  adnott.,  Miinst.  1888.  1888/89  II.  8  (  Tusc  )  ASpengel, 
die  Personenzeiehen  in  den  Hss.  der  Tusc,  Phil.  48,  &>7.  EStrobel  (on  Vatic.  3246 
s.  IX).  Phil.  49^  42.  12  (nat.  deor.)  PWendland,  Arch.  f.  Philos.  1,222.  LRein- 
hardt,  d.  Quelleu  v.  Cic  n.  d..  Brest,  phil.  Abhh.  Sj  2  1888.  PSchwenke.  appnr. 
crit.,  Classical  Review  Vol.  4.  ms.  2  and  12  (1890).  11  and  14  (Cato  and 
Lael.)  rec  RNovak,  Prague  1889.  Cato  expl.  by  HAnz,  Gotha  1889.— MSS.  of 
Cato  :  SGdeVries,  exercitatt.  palaeogr.,  Leid.  1890.  CHofstede  de  Groot,  Herin.  25, 
293.  lli  ( of  f. )  com  men  tat  i  da  RSabbodini,  Turin  1888— PKlohe,  de  Cic  de  off. 
fontibus.  Greifsw.  1889.  186,  2  (histtry,  i/Tcfiyiffia)  CBureseh,  commentt. 

Ribbeck.  217.  7  (grammar)  HSchlag,  Cic  als  Verfasser  einer  grammatischen 
Schrift.  Siegen  1888.  EZarncke,  commentt.  in  honor.  Studemundi,  Straa-*b.  1889, 
195. — JWBeck,  de  svnonvma  Cic,  in  the  periodical:  Coniunetis  viribus  1  (1889), 
158;  BerlphWschr.  1390,  22L   GGoetz,  ib.  1890,  195. 

187,  2  (letters,  chronol.)  WStemkopff,  Cic's  Korrespondenz  aus  J.  68-*>.», 
Elberfeld  1889.  1  (tradition)  LGurlitt,  Nonius  u.  die  Cic-Briefe,  Steglit* 
1888  (especially  on  the  letters  ad  Caesarem).  I  (crit.)  LHolzapfel,  Phil.  46^  644. 
FMaixner,  ZfoG.  40.  386.  188.  1,  2  (  ad  fain. )  on  b.  5  genus  se\eruin,  grave 

etc  epistularnm)  and  b.  fi  (letters  of  condolence  and  congratulation)  LGurlitt,  JJ. 
137,  868.      3  (ad  Q.  fr. ),  2i  ad  Q.  fr.  epistula  prima,  avec  un  comment,  par 
FAntoine,  Par.  1888.      4  (ad  M.  Brut.)  OESehmidt,  JJ.  141j  109:  Phil.  49. 
189,  1  <l>oeins)  Lindner,  Cic  als  Dichter,  Prague  1888.  f94.  5.  (uotae 

Tiron.)  WSchmitz,  d.  tironischen  Noten  des  B*i*n.  Oil,  Stenographenzeitung  1888 
no.  23 ;  d.  tiron.  Noten  in  den  Hss.  der  Ko'n°r  Dombibliothek,  NArchfadGeseh.  11, 
109.    FRuess,  d.  tironischen  Endungen,  Munich  1889. 

195,  2  (Caksab,  diction)  PHellwig,d.  Pleonasm  us  b.C.,Berl.  1889.  RMeuge, 
d.  Relativum  b.  Caes.,  Halle  1889;  d.  Bezeichn.  des  reciproken  Verhaltnisses  bei 
C,  J  J.  139,  2fi5.  196,  2  (MSS.)  FRamoriuo.cod.  Rice  (di  Caes.)  col  lazionato, 

riv.  di  til.  18,  253.  8  ("Bell,  gall.)  HKloevekorn,  d.  Kampfe  Ca»«s.'8  g»gen  die 
llelvetior,  Lpz.  1889.  PhFabia.de  oratt.  in  Caes.  b.  g.,  Paris  1889.  RRichter, 
krit.  Bern,  zu  Caes.  b.  g.  b.  7,  Stargard  1889.  JLange  (b.  g.  5,  8  sqq.),  JJ.  139, 1SL 
LL  (  b.  civ.)  ed.  WThPaul,  Prague  1889.  JJCornelissen  (b.  civ.  and  alex.,  Mnem. 
17,  44.  (reports  of  legates)  WEhrenfried,  qua  ratione  Caesar  legatorum  relationes 
adhibuerit,  WUrzb.  1888.  197,  1  (continuator  of  Caesar)  OHirschfeld  (on 
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the  preface  to  b.  g.  VIII),  Herm.  24,  101.— EFourer,  ephemerides  Caesarianae 
reruin  ab  ineunte  bello  afr.  usque  ad  extr.  bell.  hiap.  gestarum,  Bonn  1889.  0 
(bell,  a  lex.)  expl.  by  RSchueider,  B.-rlin  1888.  7  GLandgraf,  Unterss.  zu 
Ca**s.  u.  s.  Fortsetzern,  insbes.  uber  Autorschaft  u.  Kompos.  des  b.  alex.  u.  afr., 
Erl.  1W=SH  (compare  AKohler.  BlfbayrGW.  25,  516.  KSchneider,  ZfGW.  48, 
Jahresb.  112).  GLandgraf,  bell.  Alex.  48-64  recently  published,  Erl.  1890.  C. 
Asinii  Pol  ion  is  (!)  bellum  africum  rec.  emend,  adn.  EWoltHin  et  AMiodonski, 
Lj*.  1889.    EWolfflin,  Munch.  SBer.  1889,  319 ;  Archf Lexikogr.  6,  85. 

198,  5  (XEPos.de  vir  i  1 1. )  abbot  Wiba Id  of  Stablo  (s.  XII)  in  Jane's  bibl. 
rer.  Genu.  1,  277  lege  Tranquitlum,  lege  Cornelium  Xepolem  et  alios  quondam  gentiles 
He  viris  illustribux :  tanta  ei*r  *cripta  intellegei  quae  vix  a  quoquam  studiosistima  legi 
j/otsint,  derived  his  knowledge  of  the  viri  illustivs  of  Nepos  solely  from  Hierony- 
inus,  notwithstanding  MManitius,  Philol.  47,  507.  9  (crit.)  GGemss,  z.  Reform 
der  IVxtkritik  d.  Corn.  X.,  B_*rl.  1888;  a  new  class  of  MSS.  of  Com.  Xep.,  B-rl- 
WsehrfklPh.  1889,  801.  11  (sources)  ELippelt,  quaestt.  biograph.,  Bonn  1889, 
37-13.  GHahuel.  d.  Quellen  d.  Xepos  im  H.inn.,  Jena  1888.  12  (diction) 
EKohlcr,  Sprachgebr.  d.  Xep.  in  d.  Kasussyntax,  Gotha  1888.  200,  2 

Di  rae  )  MRothsfin,  tie  diris  et  Lydia,  Herm.  23,  508.  GEskuche,  de  Vul.  Catone 
•n] ued iris  et  Lydia,  Marb.  1889.  203,2  (Lucretius,  models)  HPullig, 

Kimio  quid  debuerit  Lucretius  I,  Halle  1.NS8.  4  (authorities  and  s>*stem) 
HSchutte,  Theorie  der  Sinnesumpfindd.  bei  Lucr.,  Danz.  18^8.  MLongo,  Lucivzio, 
*ugg.  critico,  Sansevero  1887.    Lohmann,  Analyse  des  lucr.  Ged.  u.  philos.  Gehalt 

I,  Helmstedt  1889.  OWeiasenfels,  Luerez  u.  Epikur,  Analyst}  etc.,  Lausitz. 
Magazin  05,  1. — FMarx,  d.  Venus  des  Lucrez,  Bonner  Studien  fiir  RKekule,  B>nn 
1KM0,  115.  5  (diction)  JWoltjer.  Mneincs.  17,  04  (Personalpronomina  bei  Lucr  ). 
1<>  (crit.)  ThTohte,  Lucr.  1,  483-598,  Wilhelmshaven  1885).  205,  2 
(Sali-ust,  Cat.)  rec.  G  Linker,  ed.  2  cur.  PhKlimscha,  Vienna  18S8 ;  avec  un 
commentaire  etc.  par  FAntoine  et  RLallier,  Par.  1888. — CThiaucourt,  etude  sur 
la  conjuration  de  Catil.de  Sail.,  Par.  1887.  206,  7  (Sail,  and  Thuk.) 
KS:hild,  quibus  in  rebus  S.ill.  Thucydidem  respexerit,  Xordhausen  1888.  9 
(diction)  GMiiller,  Phraseologie  des  Sail.  I,  Ktithen  1888.  ER'jkman,  de  particulis 
copul.  et  nvr.  ATyi'E  ap.  S..  Upsala  1887.  Reckzcy,  see  addendum  to  §  37,  6. 
Wilckens,  z.  Synt.  des  S..  Lalir  1888.  JSorn,  cf.  §  318.  7.  FAntoine,  sur  l'einploi 
de  (juelques  particules  (>ki>,  ceteiicm,  kmc  idem,  ne)  dans  S..  Ann.  de  Bird.  1889,  51. 
AStitz,  das  Gerondium  bei  S.,  Krems  18811.  209,  2  (  Cornif  icius)  ACiraa, 
de  Curnihcio  e  numero  oratorum  eximendo,  Riv.  di  filol.  10.  301.  12  (Ann. 
« ■  i  ui be r)  on  the  Tau  gailicum  :  GKaibel,  RhM.  44,  316.  212,  4  (  Publil  i  us, 
S-nu-nzeti  aus  s.  Mi  men  gesammelt)  Date?  Conjecture  by  ORossbaeh.  de  Sri.  libr. 
r.tv-iH.  (Br»-sl.  18ns:  8*1.  213,  1  (Ticidas)  on  Peril  la  -  Metella  stv  FLeo  in 
Kiessl.-Wilam.  phil.  Unterss.  2,  22.  4  (Quintil.  Varus  Cremon.)  C Pascal, 
de  O..  V.  Cr.  poeta.  riv.  di  filol.  17,  115.  Adherents  of  the  Epicurean  Philodemos  : 
AKorte,  RhM.  45,  174. 

214  (Catdllus),  6  MBQdinger,  Catull  u.  d.  Patriziat,  Wien.  SBer.  1890. 
ABDrachmann,  Catuls  digtning  etc.,  Copenb.  1887.  9  (diction)  StBednarski,  de 
infinitivo  ap.  Cat.,  Tumow  ls86.  ARecck.  Beitr.  z.  Synt.  des  C,  Bromb.  1889. 
10  (MSS.)  PSchulze,  der  cod.  M.  ( Ven.  107),  H  rm.  23,  567.  Complete  photographic 
reproduction  of  the  cod.  Germ.  LCledat,  collection  des  reproductions  en  photolitho- 
graphic I,  avec  une  etud^  d'hChatelain,  Par.  1890. — KWevman  (survival  of 
Catullus),  Phil.  48,  700.  11  REllis,  a  commentary  on  Cat.,  2  ed.,  Oxf.  1889.  rec. 
JPostgate,  Lond.  1889.  12  (translations)  by  ThHeyse,  2.  ed.,  Bcrl.  1889.  14 
(critical  commentary)  AFurst,  de  Cat.  c.  LX.II.  Melk  i887.  REllis,  .Tourn.of  phil. 
17.  128.  ATeub-r  (on  Cat.  36),  JJ.  1*7,  777.  JVahlen  (poem  06).  B  rl.  SB  r.  1888, 
1301.  1881),  17.    J  A  Postdate,  Journ.  of  phil.  17,  226.  18,  145.    FHerm.  s,  B.-itr.  etc. 

II,  Frankf.  on  O.  1889.  WMeyer,  Munich.  SB-r.  1889  2,  245.  ThBirt,  de  Cat.  c. 
68,  Marb.  1889.  WHOrschelmann,  de  Cat.  c.  68,  Dorp.  1889.  HWeber,  quaestt. 
(Catull.,  Gotha  1890. 
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